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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


No man that is not utterly unacquainted with the state of thitigl 
among us can be ignorant, that in the last, and especially in the 
present age, there have been many books published, the manifest 
design of which was to set aside revealed religion. Never in any 
country where Christianity is professed, were there such repeated 
attempts to subvert its divine authority, carried on sometimes under 
various disguises, and at other times without a disguise at all. The 
most noted writers on that side have been at liberty to produce 
their strongest objections; these objections have been 'retailed by 
others ; and many seem to take it for granted, that Christianity 
hath received very sensible wounds by the several attacks that have 
been made upon it, and that they have greatly hurt its credit, and 
weakened its authority. 

But whosoever will be at the pains impartially to examine those 
of the deistical writers that have hitherto appeared among us, and 
to compare them with the answers which have been made to them, 
will find, that upon a nearer view they are far fiom being so formi- 
dable as some have been apt to apprehend. And since there are 
few that have leisure or patience for a particular inquiry into the 
several writings which have appeared in this controversy, some 
judicious persons, who wish well to the interest of our common 
Christianity, have been of opinion, that it might be of real service 
to give a summary view of the most noted books that have been 
published against revealed religion for above a century pa*t, together 
with proper observations upon them. From such a view, the reader 
might be enabled to form some notion of the several turns this con- 
troversy hath taken, how often the enemies of revealed religion have 
thought proper to change their methods of attack, the different dis- 
guises and appearances they have put on, and the several schemes 
they have formed, all directed to one main end, viz. to set aside reve- 
lation, and to substitute mere natural religion, or, which seems to 
have been the intention of some of them, no religion at all, in its room. 

Upon such a comparison between those that have attacked Chris- 
tianity, and those that have been written in defence of it, it would 
appear, that if it be really true, that deism and infidelity have made 
a great progress among us, it must have been owing to something 
else than the force of reason and argument ; that the Christian 
religion is in no danger from a free and impartial inquiry; and that 
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the most plausible objections which have been brought against it, 
though advanced with great confidence, and frequently repeated, 
have been fairly and solidly confuted. Such a view would make it 
manifest, that the enemies of Christianity have not generally be- 
haved as became fair adversaries, but have rather acted as if they 
judged any arts lawful by which they thought they might gain their 
cause. And yet, notwithstanding their utmost efforts for above a 
century past, they have really been able to say but little against the 
Christian religion, considered in its original purity, as delivered by 
Christ and his apostles, or to invalidate the solid evidences by 
which it is attested and confirmed. 

For these reasons it hath been judged, that a short and compre- 
hensive view of the deis'ical writers of the last and present age 
might be of great use. And as the course of my studies hath led 
me to be conversant in several of those writings which have been 
published on both sides in this Important controversy, it was urged 
upon me, by some persons for whom 1 have a great regard, to under- 
take this work. There was one great objection, which hindered me 
for some time from attempting it, and which still appeareth to me to 
be of no small weight, and that is, that as, according to the plan 
that was formed, it would be necessary to give an account of the 
answers published to the books 1 should have occasion to mention, 
this would oblige me to take notice of some of my own. I am sen- 
sible how difficult it is for an author to speak of his own perform- 
ances, in such a manner as not to intrench upon the rules of 
decency. If lie give a favourable character of them, this will be 
interpreted as a proof of his vanity, any appearance of which is 
usually turned to his disadvantage. And oil the other hand, if lie 
should make no mention of his own books at all, where the nature 
of the design in which lie is engaged makes it proper for him to 
mention them, this might perhaps be censured as a false and affected 
modesty. It is no easy matter to keep clear of these extremes ; 
and, for this reason, it would have been a particular pleasure to me 
to have seen this work undertaken by another hand ; but as this 
hath not been done, I have chosen rather to attempt it myself, than 
that a work, which 1 cannot but think might be of real service, 
should be neglected. It cannot be expected, that a distinct notice 
should be taken of all the writers that have appeared among us 
against revealed religion for this century past. This, if it could be 
executed, would take too large a compass, and be of no groat use. 
A view of the principal of them, or, at least, of those who have 
made the greatest noise, may be sufficient. And the design is not 
to give an historical account of the authors, or of their personal 
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characters, but to give some idea of their writings, which alone we 
have properly to do with. 

The method proposed, and for the most part pursued, is this : 

The several writers are mentioned in the order of time in whicli they 
appeared. Some account is given of their writings, and of the 
several schemes they have advanced, as far as the cause of revelation 
is concerned. And great care has been taken to make a fair repre- 
sentation of them, according to the best judgment T could form of 
their design. Some observations are added, which may help to lead 
the reader into a just notion of those writings, and to detect and 
obviate the ill tendency of them. There is also an account sub- 
joined of the answers that were published ; not all of them, but 
some of the most remarkable, or such as have come under the 
author’s special notice. And very probably some have been omitted, 
which might well deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

This may suffice to give a general idea of the following work ; at 
the end of which there arc some reflections subjoined, whicli seem 
naturally to arise upon such a view as is here given. Observations 
are made on the conduct of the deists in the management of the 
argument. And the whole concludes with a brief representation of 
the evidences for the Christian religion, and its excellent nature 
and tendency. 

What has been now laid before the reader, is taken from the Pre- 
face to the first edition : and it gives a just account of the original 
nature and design of this work, which was at first intended only to 
make up one volume. But not long after the publication 
of it, l was put in mind of a considerable omission I had been guilty 
of in making no mention of Mr. Hume, who was looked upon to be 
one of tlie most subtle writers that had of late appeared against 
Christianity. About the same time was published, a pompous 
edition of the works of the late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, in five 
volumes quarto, the last three of which seemed to be principally 
intended against revealed, and even against some important prin- 
ciples of what is usually called natural, religion. Some persons, for 
whose judgment and friendship I have a great regard, were of 
opinion, that, to complete the design which was proposed in publish- 
ing the View of the Deist ical Writers , it was necessary to take a 
distinct notice of the writings of Mr. Hume and Lord Bolingbroke: 
and that in that case it might be of use to make more large and 
particular observations upon them, than could properly be done 
where a number of writers came under considemtiou. This produced 
a second volume, which, though it had the same title with the 
former, viz. A View of l/ic JJeisiiail Writers , yet differed from ii m 
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this, that it did not contain strictures and observations upon a variety 
of authors, but a large and particular consideration of the only two 
there examined, viz. Mr. Hume and the late Lord Bolingbroke, 
especially the latter. And this was judged necessary, considering 
his Lordship’s high reputation as a writer, and that there are scarcely 
any of the objections against Christianity which he hath not repeated 
and urged in one part or other of his works, and that with a peculiar 
confidence, and with all the strength of reason and vivacity of 
imagination he was master of. And as I then thought l had 
finished the design, that volume ended with an Address to Deists 
and professed Christians , which appeared to me to be a proper con- 
clusion of the whole. 

But after the second volume was published, some letters were 
sent me, relating both to that and the former volume, which put me 
upon reconsidering some things in them, and making farther 
additions and illustrations, which I thought might be of advantage 
to the main design. These were thrown into a Supplement , which 
made up a third volume, and was published separately for the use 
of those who had purchased the two former. 

It gives me some concern, that this work is become so much 
larger than was at first intended, which I am afraid will prove a 
disadvantage to it, and disgust or discourage some readers. But I 
hope favourable allowances will be made, considering the extent of 
the design, and the variety of matters here treated of. I believe it 
will appear, that there are few objections which have been advanced 
in this controversy, but what are taken notice of in the following 
work, and either sufficiently obviated, or references are made to 
books where fuller answers are to be found. 

May God in his holy providence follow what is now published 
with his blessing, that it may prove of real service to the important 
interests of religion among us, to promote which, as far as my ability 
reaches, I shall ever account the greatest happiness of my life. And 
it should be the matter of our earnest prayers to God, that all those 
who value themselves upon the honourable name and privileges of 
Christians, may join in united efforts to support so glorious a cause, 
in which the preservation and advancement of true religion and 
virtue, the peace and good order of society, and the present and 
eternal happiness of individuals, are so nearly concerned. 

I have nothing farther to add, but that in this as well as the former 
editions the whole is conducted in a series of letters, which were 
written to my most worthy and much esteemed friend, the reverend 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, rector of Walbrook, and prebendary of West- 
minster, in the form in which they now appear. 
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Tiie comparative inefficiency of controversy, for the establish- 
ment and propagation of truth, lias long been a point of general 
agreement. The almost impossibility of supplanting the notion ot 
an opponent by this means, has passed into a proverb; and the 
lists of polemical contest, in particular, resemble not so much a 
field of battle for the dispute of territory, as an arena for fencing, in 
which the antagonists practise the use of weapons for the mainte- 
nance of scanty frontiers, which are often the grounds of an endless 
litigation, neither admitting of decision nor appeal. 

It is further observable, in theological controversy, that the acri- 
mony which it has displayed, has generally been in inverse propor- 
tion to the importance of the points at issue; so that, what may be 
called the civil dissensions of divines, have ever been the most ran- 
corous ; and where the proximity of the parties has enabled them to 
grapple each other closely, the strife has been marked by the dead- 
liest bitterness. 

Neither of these features, however, have characterized the great 
preliminary discussion, on the decision of which depends the very 
existence of all the minor points of variance among divines. The 
deistical controversy may be regarded as the most momentous that 
ever attracted the notice, and employed the energies of the human 
mind. In it are involved no less than the claims of the word of God 
on the attention of men, the truth or imposture of the entire system 
of Christianity, and, by inference, of every other form of religious 
belief; so that the eternity of man's existence, the dignity or insig- 
nificance of his . nature, the whole compass of his interests, the ex- 
treme possibilities of good and ill — all hang suspended on the issue 
of this mighty contest. 

With these considerations, the earlier disputants, on both sides, 
seem to have been deeply impressed. The purer and more pro- 
found school of Freethinkers, though they had no personal joys 
and consolations dependent on the result of their labours, and nothing 
to hope from success but the insignia of victory, yet seemed consci- 
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cntiously convinced of the truth of their opinions, and not altogether 
insensible to the magnitude of the question. Accordingly, they 
wrote for the most part with seriousness and dignity; they ever 
maintained at least the semblance of reasoning ; and even, when be- 
trayed into sophism, they rarely seemed to lose sight of the intrinsic 
greatness of the subject they were discussing. It seems natural to 
expect, that the advocates of Christianity, whose dearest interests 
were embarked in the system they maintained, should conduct their 
part of the dispute with the most intense energy, and at the same 
time with a trembling cautiousness, lest a cause of such universal 
interest should suffer even a temporary disadvantage through any 
oversight of theirs. Accordingly, the writings of the earlier de- 
fenders of revelation supply some of the most invaluable models of 
fair and philosophical investigation of which our literature can boast. 
Massive learning, relieved of its cumbrousness by masterly arrange- 
ment — close and compact argument, which disdained in its progress 
any declamatory flourishes which could indicate a premature triumph 
— unassuming boldness and steadiness of purpose — the candour 
that scorned an unfair advantage, and the generosity that 
spared the fallen and the misguided — such were the attributes 
which distinguished, throughout the contest, these illustrious de- 
fenders of the faith. The more recent aspect of the controversy 
has been somewhat different. In the battle waged by philosophers, 
victory had plainly declared on the side of Christianity. The 
wretched and desperate adherents of the conquered party, have sub- 
sequently seemed to fight, not for conquest, but existence. In their 
desperation they have lost their discipline ; and their opponents, 
consequently, in the security of success, have in some instance* 
deemed it sufficient to chastise their insolence with the appropriate 
scourge of ridicule. 

'fhe earlier annals of the deistical controversy have been recorded, 
with equal ability and fairness, by Dr. Leland, in that’invaluablc work 
of which anew edition is now offered to the public. It should not, 


however, be regarded as merely historical. It constitutes of itself a 
most masterly defence of the Christian religion. It abounds with 
unanswerable arguments against every species of infidelity, and con- 
fers upon its author the rank of an eminent defender of the authen- 
ticity and authority of the Bible. It will be the design of the 


writer, in the following introductory pages, to present a cursory, 
but* tp far as lie is able, a coippr^^isive view of the deistical wri- 

publication of Dr. Leland 's 
bf~the Christian 
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lion of this task must of necessity he defective. On the one hand, 
the infidel writers of modern times have, for an obvious reason, be- 
taken themselves to arguments which are undeserving of a parti- 
cular mention here, as they have long ago been exposed and refuted. 
While, on the other hand, the extended promulgation of sceptical 
opinions in modern times, has called forth a series of works in 
defence of Christianity, not so substantially different as to require a 
separate analysis— a process inconsistent with the limits allotted to 
this Introduction. 

The most recent impugner of divine revelation, whose writings 
underwent the scrutiny of Dr. Leland, was David Hume. 1.1 is 
philosophical writings, in general, were subjected to a searching 
analysis, and, had no other reply appeared, they would have been 
regarded as fully and fairly refuted. Since that time, however, the 
most strictly argumentative, and therefore the most formidable of 
his writings, (the Essay on Miracles), has been answered by Dr. 
George Campbell, in a work, which for perspicuity and force of 
reasoning, and for the candid and catholic spirit which it displays 
throughout, will ever be regarded as one of the highest models of 
theological controversy, and one of the grandest bulwarks of the 
Christian faith. Although the learned author of the following work 
has bestowed much of his labour and ingenuity upon that part of it 
which lie has devoted to Mr. Hume’s celebrated essay, yet, as Dr. 
Campbell’s refutation has ever been regarded as the most complete 
and triumphant, it may be proper to present, in this place, a brief 
view of the line of argument he has adopted. 

It was the design of Mr. Hume to prove, that miracles wrought 
in support of a system of religion, could be rationally received only 
by those who witnessed them. He declares, that “a miracle sup- 
ported by any human testimony, is move properly a subject of 
derision than of argument;” and, again, that “no testimony for any 
kind of miracle can ever possibly amount to a probability, much 
less to a proof.” His argument; in ^support of this position, has 
been thus compendiously stated by Dr. Campbell. 

“ Experience is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters 
of fact. Experience is in some things variable, in some tilings 
uniform. A variable experience gives vise only to probability ; an 
uniform experience amounts to a proof. Probability always sup- 
poses an opposition of experiments and observations, where the one 
side is found to overbalance the other, and to produce a degree of 
evidence proportioned to the superiority. In such cases wc must 
-balance the opposite experiments, and deduct the lesser number 
Jthe greater, in order to^ know the exact force of the supciior 
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evidence. Our belief or assurance , of any fact, from the report of 
eye-witnesses, is derived from 'no other principle than experience; 
that is, our observation of the veracity of human testimony, and of 
the usual conformity of facts to the reports of witnesses. Now if 
the fact attested partakes of the marvellous, if it is such as has sel- 
dom fallen under our observation, here is a contest of two opposite 
experiences, of which the one destroys the other, as far as its force 
goes, and the superior can only operate on the mind by the force 
which remains. The very same principle of experience, which gives 
a certain degree of assurance in the testimony of witnesses, gives 
us also, in this case, another degree of assurance against the fact 
which they endeavour to establish ; from whicli contradiction there 
necessarily arises a counterpoise, and mutual destruction of belief 
and authority. Further, if the fact affirmed by the witnesses, in- 
stead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous ; if, besides, the 
testimony considered apart and in itself amounts to an entire proof; 
in that case there is proof against proof, of which the strongest 
must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, in proportion 
to that of its antagonist. A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire, as any argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined. And if so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it can- 
not be surmounted by any proof whatever from testimony. A 
miracle therefore, however attested, can never be rendered credible, 
even in the lowest degree/ ' 

The fallacies into which such writers as Mr. Hume are betrayed, 
will be generally found to reside in those elementary premises, in 
which error lies so contiguous to truth, that its divergence is the 
least perceptible. Accordingly, we find in his definition of a 
miracle, an inaccuracy which his opponent has not fully exposed. 
He describes it as a transgression of the laws of nature, or, as he 
elsewhere less figuratively expresses it, a “ violation of the usual 
course of nature.” It might seem captious, to infer from this latter 
expression, that every unusual event must be regarded as miraculous. 
A far more vital objection, however, may be urged against it. Let 
it be remembered, that by the very nature of his argument, the evi- 
dence of testimony is excluded, and therefore, that our judgment 
respecting the ordinary course of nature must be formed solely upon 
personal observation. But with how few, comparatively, of the 
operations of nature are we personally acquainted; in how much 
fewer cases can we trace them to their efficient causes ; and in how 
very few instances do we understand the mode or principle by which 
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those hidden causes effect the results which we observe ! In short, 
after all our dogmatizing respecting the usual course of nature, the 
only universal principle that we can lay down is, that every effect must 
have had an adequate cause ; and with this relation of cause and 
effect, the arguments in favour of miracles never interfere. It is, on 
the contrary, contended, that a peculiar cause was in these instances 
put into operation, and one fully adequate to the production of the 
effect. The evidences of which extraordinary interposition are to be 
found, not only in the miracles themselves, but in collateral direc- 
tions, — as in the circumstantial fulfilment of prophecy, where the 
occurrence of the event, and the antecedent delivery of the predic- 
tion, rest on the same kind of evidence with the most undoubted 
historical facts ; the execution of Charles I, or the existence of 
General Washington. 

These observations derive their importance, from the constant and 
mischievous use which the essayist makes of his definition. Dr. 
Campbell, however, chiefly confines his reply to that part of the 
argument which respects the evidence of testimony ; and, on this 
ground, has produced a refutation which must satisfy every candid 
and intelligent mind. In the execution of his design, he first de- 
monstrates the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s position, that the evidence of 
testimony is derived solely from experience, by showing, that prior 
to experience, the declarations of others have a natural and inde- 
pendent influence on our belief. This he illustrates by noticing, 
that the fullest assent to testimony, however supported, is given by 
children, and inexperienced persons; and that increased experience 
inspires a diffidence rather than confidence in the statements of 
others. He establishes, that the presumption prior to personal 
knowledge, is in unison with the testimony, not against it; and 
removes the objection, that experience often corrects the misrepre- 
sentations of others, by showing, that the same fact is equally true 
of the reports of our own memory; though it would be highly absurd 
to infer from hence, that the evidence of memory is derived from 
experience. He then adverts to the next principal position taken 
by the essayist, which he proves to be equally untenable. “ When 
the fact attested,’* says Mr. Hume, “is such as has seldom fallen 
under our observation, there is a contest of two opposite experi- 
ences, of which the one destroys the other, as far as its force goes, 
and the superior can only operate upon the mind by the force 
which remains.” After exposing, with great felicity, the show of 
arithmetical precision exhibited in the above argument, he proposes 
a case in confutation, the statement of which may be thus abridged. 
I have lived for some years near a ferry ; I know that the passage- 
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boat has crossed the river a thousand times, and as often returned 
safe ; but l have just met an unknown man, who assures me that 
it has foundered, with all its passengers, before his eyes. Here are, 
what Mr. Hume would call, opposite experiences. How am I to 
balance them ? Must I set the two thousand instances on the one 
side, to the single instance alleged on the other ? In this case, I 
have nineteen hundred and ninety-nine chances to one that my in- 
formation is false. Or must I, before I believe it, have two thou- 
sand times as much evidence for the single instance, as that which 
1 have for any of the opposite ones ? This is impossible, since for 
many of them, I have the evidence of my own senses. Or, once 
more, must the evidence I have of the veracity of the witness, be a 
full equivalent to the two thousand instances which oppose his 
statement? This, again, is out of the question, as the witness is, 
by the supposition, a perfect stranger. Yet these appear to be the 
only modes by which the contrary experiences can be balanced . 
Hut, suppose it be said, 4 What 'then, is such weak evidence of tes- 
timony incapable of being refuted?’ I reply, by no means; 
although the contrary experiences, of which Mr. Ilumc talks so 
much, are utterly unable to set it aside. For, first, it may be in- 
validated by contradictory testimony. The next stranger whom I 
meet declares, that the whole tale is a fiction, for that he saw the 
boat and all the passengers come to land in safety. Here is a 
weight, thrown at once into the opposite scale, of more account 
than all the two thousand opposite instances put together. My 
former experience vanishes from my recollection ; my mind hangs 
in suspense between the two contrary declarations, until it is set at 
ease by corroborations of the second report, by the next three or four 
persons whom l meet. Again, though 1 may not meet with any 
one who can contradict the original report, the testimony of my in- 
formant may be invalidated by individuals who may successively 
assure me, that he is a notorious liar, and that he is continually 
forging such reports for the mere purpose of alarming strangers. 
This, though not so direct a refutation as the former, is a further 
means of discrediting a testimony. In short, though the direct 
counter statements, supposed above, may be balanced against each 
other, as being of a homogeneous kind, yet the two thousand instances 
and the single instance, cannot be so compared, since they refer to 
different facts, and though of a contrary nature, are not contradic- 
tory, and may therefore both be consistently believed. Lastly, 
Dr. Campbell argues, that the conclusion from experience is always 
general; and mils tln*.s— 4 This is the ordinary course of nature ; 
such an event may be reasonably expected, where all the circuni- 
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stances arc entirely similar.* But this conclusion iniM, in parti- 
cular cases, be exceedingly insecure, since, though all the known 
circumstances may be similar, many of the actual circumstances 
may be unknown and dissimilar. On the contrary, the evidence 
from testimony is always particular ; and runs thus — ‘This was 
the fact in such an individual instance.* The evidence, therefore, 
resulting from experience, is necessarily so weak, compared with 
that which results from testimony, that the strongest conviction, 
built merely on the former, may be overturned by the slightest proof 
exhibited by the latter. Such is an abstract of that beautiful line 
of argument, by which the boasted metaphysical theory, constructed 
by Mr. Hume against the miracles of Christianity, was fairly and 
finally exploded.* At its first enunciation, it occasioned mucli 
perplexity and alarm, to many sincere and even intelligent believers; 
while it inspired a transitory triumph throughout the ranks of infi- 
delity. Very soon, however, the baseless structure was smitten with 
that memorable blow under which it fell, and it is now only remem- 
bered as one of many instances, in' which the proudest champions of 
scepticism have, after long and loud defiance, done involuntary 
homage to the majesty of truth, by an ignominious fall, and an 
irretrievable ruin. 

“ Thus I have shown,” says Dr. Campbell, “ as I proposed, that 
the author’s reasoning proceeds on a false hypothesis. — It supposes 
testimony to derive its evidence solely from experience, which is 
false. — It supposes by consequence, that contrary observations have 
a weight in opposing testimony, which the first and most acknow- 
ledged principles of human reason, or, if you like the term better, 
common sense, evidently shows that they have not. — It assigns a 
rule for discovering the superiority of contrary evidences, which, in 

* A curious exemplification of that logical acuteness, in which Dr. Campbell so 
far surpassed liis opponent, occurs in the following note, introduced in his first 
section. 

“ I shall here take the liberty, though the matter be not essential to the design of 
this tract, to correct an oversight in the Essayist, who always supposes, that, where 
contrary evidences must be balanced, the probability lies in the remainder or sur- 
plus, when the less number is subtracted from the greater. The probability does not 
consist in the surplus, but in the ratio, or geometrical proportion, which the numbers 
on the opposite sides bear to each other. I explain myself thus. In favour of one 
supposed event there are 100 similar instances, against it 50. In another case under 
consideration, the favourable instances ate 60, aud only 10 unfavourable. Though 
the difference, or arithmetical proportion, which is 50, be the same in both cases, the 
probability is by no means equal, as the author's way of reasoning implies. The pro- 
bability of the lirst event is as 100 to 50, or 2 to 1. The probability of the second is 
as 00 to 10, or 6 to one. Consequently, on comparing the different examples, though 
both be probable, the second is thrice as probable as the first." 
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the latitude there given it, tends to mislead the judgment, and which 
it is impossible, by any explication, to render of real use.” 

Having disposed of the sophistical position, on which Mr. llume 
founded the abstract and most formidable portion of his reasoning 
against miracles, as an evidence of Christianity, Dr. Campbell 
animadverts upon his opponent’s method of conducting his argu- 
ment ; and convicts him, in several instances, of a degree of logical 
incapacity, if not of intentional guile, as flagrant as any that can be 
found in the entire compass of the deistical writings. 

For example, he has two distinct, and even opposite uses, for the 
term experience, on which so much of his argument turns; and, 
hence, he is enabled dexterously to shift its application from one 
thing to another, until his reader is either convinced or totally be- 
wildered. “ It is a miracle,” says Mr. Hume, “ that a dead man 
should come to life, because that has never been observed in any 
age or country. There must, therefore, be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise that event would not 
merit that appellation.” Here lie plainly intimates, that there can 
only be a uniform experience against such events as have never been 
observed in any age or country. lie is not, therefore, referring in 
this place to personal experience (which is the only rendering that 
cun give force or meaning tO some other branches of his argument), 
since personal experience does not extend to “ every age and coun- 
try.” The greater part of this “ experience,” therefore, is solely the 
result of testimony ; and his argument, therefore, resolves itself into 
the following ludicrous paradox — “Testimony is not entitled to the 
least degree of faith, but as far as it is supported by such an exten- 
sive experience as, if we had not had a previous and independent 
faith in testimony, we could never have acquired.” Again — “ A 
miracle,” says he, “is a violation of the laws of nature, and, as a firm 
and unalterable experience hath established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle is as entire as any argument from experience can 
possibly be imagined.” The conciseness and consecutiveness of 
such passages as these — the logical form into which Mr. Hume 
casts his grossest blunders — is at first sight somewhat startling; 
but, let it be remembered, that this “ experience,” which he terms 
“ firm and unalterable,” and, in another place, “ uniform,” has been 
already shown to depend almost entirely upon testimony: but this 
same testimony is our warrant for the truth of those very miracles 
against which he is contending. So that Mr. Hume appears, with 
all this show of demonstration, to have simply fallen into that, 
blunder, or rather crept into that fallacy, so well known to young 
beginners in logic, under the name of “begging the question !” 
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The Dr. next alludes to a distinction, ailfully suggested by Mr. 
Hume, between events that are “contrary to our experience,” and 
such as are “ not conformable to it;*' the latter of which, he admits, 
are capable of proof by testimony. A number of passages are then 
cited, from the essay itself, in which the author manifestly uses the 
terms as mutually interchangeable, and even demonstrates that 
they are entirely synonymous. He further puts side by side — “ I 
own there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the ordinary 
course of nature, of such a kind as may admit a proof from human 
testimony;” and, in another place, “ No testimony can ever possi- 
bly amount to a probability, much less to a proof.” Again, by 
a comparison of two or three other passages, he deduces a still 
more ridiculous contradiction. “ Suppose,” says the essayist, “ all 
authors, in all languages, agree that, from the first of January, 
1600, there was a total darkness over the whole earth for eight 
days ; suppose that the tradition of this extraordinary event is still 
strong and lively among the people — that all travellers, who return 
from foreign countries, bring us account of the same tradition, with- 
out the least variation or contradiction; it is evident that our 
present philosophers, instead of doubting of that fact, ought to 
receive it for certain, and ought to search for the causes whence it 
may be derived.” Now, before the author could believe such a 
miracle as this, he must at least be satisfied that the proof of it from 
testimony, is stronger than the proof against it from experience ; 
but, we have already seen, that “ from the very nature of the fact, 
there is as direct and full a proof against the existence of any mira- 
cle as can possibly be imagined.” Whence, then, does testimony 
derive the evidence which can overturn such a proof as this ? The 
reply is, in Mr. Hume’s own words, “ Testimony hath no evidence, 
but what it derives from experience ; these differ from each other, 
only as the species from the genus.” Let us then substitute for 
“ Testimony ” its admitted equivalent, “ Experience,” and Mr. 
Hume’s argument for his eight days of darkness, assumes the fol- 
lowing beautiful and irrefragable form : “There is a proof of 

IT FROM EXPERIENCE, WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO AS ENTIRE A 
PROOF FROM EXPERIENCE AS CAN POSSIBLY BE IMAGINED!” 

Having thue triumphantly defeated the most celebrated of Mr. 
Hume’s deistical arguments, namely that against all miracles what- 
soever, Dr. Campbell proceeds, in the following sections, to notice 
severally those which respect the miracles recorded in the Bible. 
In the fourth section of the first part of his book, he show's there is 
no peculiar presumption against those which are said to have been 
wrought in support of religion. This he substantiates, by refuting 
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Mr. Hume’s opinion, that all such relations are to be accounted for by 
two powerful passions of the human mind, the passion for the mar- 
vellous, and the religious affection. With respect to the first of these, 
he shows that the presumption arising from it, against historical ac- 
counts of miracles is no greater than that against any other extraor- 
dinary phenomena — of electricity, chemistry, or magnetism, before 
such phenomena lias been verified by experience; yet the application 
of Mr. Hume’s principle, in these cases, would be obviously absurd, 
and would arrest the progress of every department of science, by inter- 
posing the barrier of universal scepticism. With respect, again, to 
the religious affection, he proves, that this principle tends as much 
to obstruct as to promote our belief in any given religious miracle, 
since no two things in nature arc more diametrically opposite, than 
some systems of religious belief. Before, then, any force can be 
allowed to this latter argument, he must prove, that the religious 
tenets of those who testify to the Christian miracles, were in unisop 
with the doctrines they were wrought to attest; in other words, 
that their religious zeal and prejudice would have biassed them in 
favour of the preternatural power of those who performed (hem. 
But, unfortunately, the very contrary of this is the case. These 
very miracles produced a conviction, in their minds, contrary to any 
which they had previously entertained ; and, consequently, effected 
this result, not in consequence, but in spite of that (i religious affec- 
tion,” to whose mighty influence Mr. Hume attributes their credu- 
lity. In his fifth, he further shows* that there is a peculiar pre- 
sumption in favour of the Christian miracles, on account of the 
vast — the infinite interests involved in that system, which they 
attest ; a principle of reasoning, which not only approves itself to a 
Christian advocate, -but which is founded on an independent and 
obvious fitness, insomuch that it is recognised by a heathen poet 
and critic.* 

The remainder of the first part of the Dr.’s performance is devoted 
to an examination of the general principle, adopted by Mr. Hume, 
in cases in which an overwhelming weight of evidence, seems to 
establish something of an extraordinary and miraculous kind. In 
such cases, the essayist lays down as a canon, “ That the proba- 
bility of the fact, is in the inverse ratio of the quantity of miracle 
there is in it.” “ I weigh,” says ho, “ the one miracle against the 
other, and, according to the superiority which l observe, 1 pronounce 
my decision, and always i eject the greater miracle.”. In reply, the 
doctor exposes the absurdity which this principle involves, namely, 

* Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident. 
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that it is more probable that God should interpose his power, in the 
slightest possible degrees, and for the most frivolous purposes, than 
that he should exert it, with the majesty becoming a God, to sub- 
serve the highest and eternal interests of his servants, and his 
sons. 

The first part closes, by resolving, with the most perfect fairness, 
the principle which Mr. Hume lays down, at the close of the first 
part of his essay, as its grand sum and corollary, into the following 
position: “ That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle; 
unless the testimony be of such a kind , that its falsehood would be 
more improbable than the fact which it endeavours to establish /” 
We frequently find Mr. Hume arguing in a circle, in the minor 
portions of his celebrated treatise ; we learn, however, from the 
above conclusion, that this spinning motion is natural and necessary 
to his mental operations — that, in fact, the instances referred to are 
but diurnal rotations in a vast circular orbit. After accomplishing 
a vast circuit in quest of singularities and paradoxes, he returns, 
it seems, to the precise point from which he set out — to one of the 
most elemental and intuitive truths which the early dawn of reason 
discloses to the perception of infancy. 

The second part of Dr. Campbell’s masterly dissertation, as it 
dwells more upon detail than upon great and disputed principles, 
requires only a cursory notice. Its substance will be found in the 
following synopsis. There is no presumption arising from human 
nature, against the miracles said to have been wrought in proof of 
Christianity; for, if it be objected, that the belief of the early pro* 
selytes may be attributed to credulity and enthusiasm, inspired by 
the eloquence, fervour, or sanctity of the founders of a new religion, 
it may be replied, that even if this were true of a few early converts, 
it could not account for the accession of multitudes, continuing 
through successive generations, including men of the soundest and 
most searching order of mind, and embracing many of all ranks, 
conditions, and characters. That further, we have no counter tes- 
timony, from the numerous and inveterate enemies of these early 
prosfelytes, notwithstanding the direct appeals made to them on this 
subject by the apostles ; on the contrary, they admitted that notable 
miracles had beSf wrought among them. Further, although we 
find enthusiasts mistaken as to the origin of certain impulses of 
which they are conscious, yet we never find a multitude of men.how- 
cverenthusiastic, alike mistaken as to the testimony of their own cense*. 
I low then can they have been mistaken as to the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ? In short, as absurdity is ever the last 
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refuge of scepticism , the most unbelieving appear to be those, who 
believe that the persons who were deceived, as to these great events, 
were the very men who stole and concealed the body of their Master. 
Nor is it less absurd to imagine that the apostles, though undeceived 
themselves, were confederated to deceive the rest of the world ; 
since, apart from the high improbability, that the infamous secret 
should have been kept inviolate among a multitude of knaves, every 
motive, which can actuate to so audacious an enterprise, was want- 
ing; and nothing but penury, disgrace, and destruction awaited 
those who embraced and propagated the Gospel. Nor is there any 
presumption, arising from the history of mankind, against the 
genuineness of the Christian miracles. So far from men in all ages 
having been imposed upon, as Mr. Hume boldly asserts, by ridicu- 
lous stories of miracles, ascribed to new systems of religion, the 
religion of the Bible is the only religion extant which claims to 
have been recommended, at its first publication, by the evidence of 
miracles. Few enthusiasts, of any age or country, have dared to 
advance such a plea; and wherever they have had the boldness to 
recur to it, it has proved the bane, and not the support, of their 
cause. Moreover, the miracles alleged to have been wrought 
among pagan nations, by no means detract from the evidence 
afforded to the truth of Christianity, by the miracles of Scripture ; 
and this for several reasons. Many of them, for example, may be 
explained on natural principles, by the subsequent discoveries of 
science. None of them were wrought in corroboration of claims to 
inspiration, or in proof of the authenticity of a revelation. On the 
contrary, they were performed, whenever they had any reference to 
religion, in confirmation of a system already established, and gene- 
rally received, and not in attestation of a new and, therefore, aggres- 
sive religion. Above all, there is a character of meanness, jugglery, 
and concealment attaching to all other miracles, and a paucity and 
partiality of evidence attesting them, which strikingly contrasts 
with the undisguised openness of the Christian miracles, the uni- 
versal assent of enemies to their genuineness, and the transparent 
simplicity and good faith of the writers by whom they are recorded. 
This convincing contrast, Dr. Campbell has developed in an ex- 
tended and searching examination of the popish and pagan mira- 
cles adduced by Mr. Hume ; and justly concludes, from the whole 
examination, that the lustre of the Gospel miracles is vastly en- 
hanced, by comparison with the paltry counterfeits of them, exhibited 
both in ancient and modern times. 

The next point demonstrated is, that, apart from the evidence for 
particular facts, we have the clearest proof of the occurrence of some 
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events, which, as being unconformable and opposite to the present 
course of nature, and the experience of mankind, must, even on Mr. 
Hume’s definitions, be deemed miraculous. The instance chiefly 
dwelt upon, is the creation of the human species, and, by inference, 
of the universe itself. The only opposing hypothesis, is that of an 
eternal succession of generations of mankind; a supposition, by 
which the eternity of existence ascribed by theists to one infinite 
Being, is transferred to an unbeginning series of finite creatures. 
This notion the Dr. opposes, by pointing to the early barbarism of 
all nations; the late invention of letters, sciences, and arts; the known 
origin of many states and kingdoms; and the first peopling of many 
countries. The comparative recentness and rapidity of the progress 
which mankind have made, from a state of total barbarism and 
ignorance, to the heights of civilization and science which they now 
occupy, he justly infers to be inconsistent with the bare and fantastic 
hypothesis, of the existence of the species from eternity. 

While noticing this part of the deistical controversy, it may not 
be unseasonable to digress for a moment, in order to introduce an 
argument on the subject, which occurs in a sermon on Modern In- 
fidelity, by the late Rev. Robert Hall. The entire treatise, is con- 
fessedly one of the most masterly exhibitions of the ennobling and 
blessed tendency of the Christian religion, and of the debasing and 
destructive influence of scepticism, and, at the same time, one of 
the sublimest efforts of genius which our literature can boast. 

“ When we examine a watch,” says he, “ or any other piece of ma- 
chinery, we instantly perceive marks of design. The arrangement of 
its several parts, and the adaptation of its movements to one result, show 
it to be a contrivance; nor do we ever imagine the faculty of contriving 
to be in the watch itself, but in a separate agent. If we turn from 
art to nature, we behold a vast magazine of contrivances ; we see 
innumerable objects replete with the most exquisite design. The 
human eye, for example, is formed with admirable skill for the pur- 
pose of sight, the ear, for the function of hearing. As in the pro- 
ductions of art we never think of ascribing the power of contrivance 
to the machine itself, so we are certain the skill displayed in the 
human structure is not a property of man, since he is very imper- 
fectly acquainted with his own formation. If there be an insepa- 
rable relation betwixt the ideas of a contrivance and a contriver; 
and it be evident, in regard to the human structure, the designing 
agent is not man himself, there must undeniably be some separate 
invisible being, who is his former. This great Being we mean to 
indicate by the appellation of Deity. 

“ This reasoning admits but of one reply. Why, it will be said, 
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may we not suppose the world has always continued as it is ; that 
is, that there has been a constant succession of finite beings, appear- 
ing and disappearing on the earth from all eternity ? I answer, 
whatever is supposed to have occasioned this constant succession, 
exclusive of an intelligent cause, will never account for the undeni- 
able marks of design visible in all finite beings. Nor is the absurdity 
of supposing a contrivance without a contriver diminished by this 
imaginary succession ; but rather increased, by being repeated at 
every step of the series.* 

“ Besides, an eternal succession of finite beings involves in it a 
contradiction, and is therefore plainly impossible. As the supposi- 
tion is made to get quit of the idea of any one having existed from 
eternity, each of the beings in the succession must have begun in 
time : but the succession itself is eternal. We have then the suc- 
cession of beings infinitely earlier than any being in the succession ; 
or, in other words, a series of beings running on, ad infinitum , before 
it reached any particular being, which is absurd. 

t€ From these considerations it is manifest there must be some 
eternal Being, or nothing could ever have existed : and since the 
beings which we behold bear in their whole structure evident marks 
of wisdom and design, it is equally certain that he who formed 
them is a wise and intelligent agent. 

“ To prove the unity of this great Being, in opposition to a plura- 
lity of Gods, it is not necessary to have recourse to metaphysical 
abstractions. It is sufficient to observe, that the notion of more 
than one author of nature is inconsistent with that harmony of 
design which pervades her works ; that it explains no appearances, 


* This paragraph has been introduced, in order to present an entire view of Mr. 
Hairs reasoning. It is by no means necessary to the support of the writer’s position, 
which was completely established in the preceding paragraph ; besides which, it 
appears to me utterly unsatisfactory and fallacious. I conceive that the source of 
the error lies in the term*' each” as predicated in the first branch of the argument of 
an infinite succession. A moment’s reflection will show, that this term necessarily 
implies known limit*, and is therefore plainly inapplicable, even in hypothesis, to an 
infinite series. From this results the erroneous distinction between eternity and 
time — the latter of which is as conventional a division of the former, as an hour is of 
a year. The subsequent fallacies in this line of reasoning, the reader will easily 
trace to those which have been pointed out ; and the ludicrous conclusion to which 
the author is led, derives its poignancy, less from any inherent Absurdity in the specu- 
lation which he opposes, than to the vital error involved in his first position. It is 
-impossible -to attribute the slightest degree of intentional unfairness to a writer who, 
like Mr. Hall, united the candour of philosophy with the majesty of genius. We 
should rather regard this as one of many instances whieh have come under our 
notice, in this introduction, of the inadequacy of mere metaphysical reasoning to 
establish those truths, on which ;the only rays of infallible light are shed, from a 
simple, a scanty, and a dogmatic revelation.— C. R. E. 
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is supported by no evidence, and serves no purpose, but to embarrass 
and perplex our -conceptions. 

“ Such are the proofs of the existence of that great and glorious 
Being whom we denominate God ; and it is not presumption to say, 
it is impossible to find another truth in the whole compass of morals, 
which, according to the justest laws of reasoning, admits of such 
strict and rigorous demonstration.” 

Dr. Campbell closes the dissertation which has thus passed 
under review, and which may be regarded as an almost perfect 
specimen of candid, perspicuous, and triumphant controversy, with 
some observations on Mr. Hume's examination of the Pentateuch. 
Here he first adduces Mr. Hume's own remark, that polytheism and 
idolatry are invariably found among rude and ancient nations; and 
thus infers the genuineness of the divine revelation, given in the 
Pentateuch, to the early inhabitants of the world, from the purity 
of their religious belief. He next exposes the falsehood of one of 
the Essayist's remarks, that the book was probably written long after 
the events it relates ; and the curious absurdity of another, “ that 
it was supported by no concurring testimony,” a circumstance ob- 
viously precluded, as most children are aware, by its long priority 
to any other written document. He adduces, as collateral evidence 
of its truth, the prevalence, among many remote nations, of the divi- 
sion of time into weeks, and of various traditions, which are evidently 
corruptions of the relations given by Moses ; and finally offers a 
variety of analogical arguments in favour of the antecedent proba- 
bility of the miracles recorded, and of the general credibility of 
the document. In closing, the Dr. animadverts upon a sort of 
final position of the Essayist, which indicates a degree of fatuity and 
incapacity of reasoning, scarcely exceeded in any part even of the 
Essay on Miracles. It is as follows, f ‘ Upon the whole, we may 
conclude, that the Christian religion not only was at first attended 
with miracles, but, even at this day, cannot be believed by any rea- 
sonable person without one. Mere reason is insufficient to convince 
us of its veracity ; and whoever is moved by faith to assent" to it;*' 
that is, whoever by his belief is induced to believe it, “ is conscious 
of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination to 
believe what is most contrary to custom and experience.” t€ If any 
meaning,” says Dr. Campbell, “ can be gathered from that strange 
assemblage of words just now quoted, it seems to be one or other of 
these which follow : either , That there are not any in the world who 
believe the gospel ; or, That there is no want of miracles in our 
own time. How either of these remarks, if just, can contribute to 
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the author's purpose, it will not, T suspect, be easy to discover. If 
the second remark be true, if there be no want of miracles at present, 
surely experience cannot be pleaded against the belief of miracles 
said to have been performed in time past. Again, if the first remark 
be frue, if there be not any in the world who believe the gospel, be- 
cause, as Mr. Hume supposes, a miracle cannot be believed without 
a new miracle, why all this ado to refute opinions which nobody 
entertains V 9 

Mr. Hume's treatise, respecting the authenticity and genuineness 
of the Pentateuch, received a far more searching and severe exami- 
nation, in a little book entitled Letters on Infidelity, published at 
first anonymously, and in a subsequent edition with the name of its 
author. Dr. George Horne, Bishop of Norwich. It commences 
with a letter to Dr. Adam Smith, the apologist for the life and writ- 
ings of Mr. Hume, written in a style of the happiest satire ; it 
dwells more upon the details, than upon the general principles of 
Mr. Hume’s sceptical writings ; but it convicts him, throughout, of 
the grossest fallacies in reasoning, of the most infamous licentious- 
ness in his system of morals, and of the utmost ignorance and inca- 
pacity in his criticisms on the sacred writings. It exhibits, in every 
page, some learning, and the most pointed and effective ridicule ; 
and is, perhaps, on the whole, as well calculated as any work on. 
the subject, to remove those sceptical tendencies which Mr. Hume 
communicated to weak and wavering minds, by the beauties of his 
style, and the dogmatical impudence of his assertions. 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that a somewhat disproportionate 
degree of attention has been bestowed, in this introduction, to the 
deistical writings of Mr. Hume, and the apologies for Christianity 
to which they gave occasion. The reason for this is, that he has 
employed, in opposition to Christianity, a more formidable degree of 
ingenuity, research, and literary influence, than any writer who falls 
within that period of the controversy now under review. Before 
dismissing him, 4he writer deems it important to notice a single 
passage *in one of his private letters, which shows, that with all his 
industry, virulence, and buffoonery, he was himself heartily ashamed 
of the opinions he propagated. In a letter addressed to Dr. Hugh 
Blair, when alluding, with every symptom of conscious defeat, to 
Dr. Campbell's dissertation, he says, “ I could wish your friend had 
not denominated me an infidel writer, on account of ten or twelve 
pages which seem tohim to have that tendency, while I have wrote so 
many volumes on history, literature, politics, trade, morals, which, 
in that particular at least, are entirely inoffensive. Is a man to be 
called a drunkard because he has been seen fuddled once in his life 
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time ?” In what a melancholy, in what an ineffably despicable posi- 
tion, does this sentence exhibit the boasted champion of modern 
infidelity ! What ! we exclaim, does h e shrink from the denomi- 
nation of an infidel writer, who has employed all his talents and 
learning in perverting the Old Testament, and invalidating the New ? 
— who has despised Moses and the prophets, and calumniated 
Christ and his apostles — who has habitually ridiculed the miracles, 
discredited the histories, maligned the tendency, and blasphemed 
the author of the Bible? What, then, means the application of 
such language as this to Christianity — “the modern European 
superstition,” et the virulent poison,” €i the cruel enemy,” “ the in- 
human tyrant,” that “ chiefly contributes to render life miserable ? ” 
Whence, then, Mr. Hume’s elaborate defence of suicide, adultery, and 
every crime which can deface the species, till, instead of the image 
of God, they retain only the image of man ? And why, too, that 
heart-sickening effort to deaden the pangs of a death-bed without 
hope, by his Lucian, and his whist, and those saddest of jokes 
about Charon and his boat? This is the man who slinks away 
from the charge of infidelity ; and, having never exhibited either 
the modesty or the integrity of the philosopher, abandons his last 
claim to that character, by disowning all interest in the grandest 
principles he has adopted and maintained. 

It might have been supposed, that the complete refutation with 
which Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles had been met, by Campbell 
and others, would have finally destroyed that line of attack ; sub- 
sequently, however, such varied arguments have been employed in 
defence of the Christian revelation, that modern sceptics have been 
compelled to bestir themselves to corresponding exertions; and, as 
new arguments have become somewhat scarce, they have betaken 
themselves to such as had been already exploded, with some slight 
changes in their mode of presenting and illustrating them. Accor- 
dingly, the doctrine of Hume, that miracles cannot be proved by any 
testimony , was revived by La Place, the celebrated French astro- 
nomer, in his work Sur les Probability, and supported in an 
elaborate criticism in the Edinburgh Review, No. 46, universally 
attributed to Professor Leslie. This critique, and the reasoning of 
La Place, which occasioned it, were answered with great ability 
and entire success, by the Rev. James Somerville, in a treatise 
which demands a moment’s attention in this place. The language 
of La Place has been translated as follows. “ Events may be so 
extraordinary, that they can hardly be established by any testimony. 
We would not give credit to a man who affirmed that he had seen 
an hundred dice thrown into the air, and all fall on the same faces. 
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If we ourselves had been spectators of such an event, we would not 
believe our own eyes, till we had scrupulously examined all the cir- 
cumstances, and assured ourselves that there was no trick nor decep- 
tion. After such examination, we would not hesitate to admit it, 
notwithstanding its great improbability; and no one would have 
recourse to an inversion of the laws of vision, in order to account 
for it. This shows, that the probability of the continuance of the 
laws of nature is superior, in our estimation, to every other evidence, 
and to that of historical facts the best established. One may, there- 
fore, judge of the weight of testimony necessary to prove a suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature, and how fallacious it is, in such cases, to 
apply the common rules of evidence.” 

After noticing the looseness of the author’s expressions, as to 
“ hardly believing” and “not believing,” Mr. Somerville addresses 
himself to the first proposition, namely, that we would not believe a 
man who said that he had seen an hundred dice fall on the same 
faces. Ihis fundamental position he shows to be a petitio principii, 
a very favourite mode of reasoning, as we have seen, with modern 
sceptics, since the credibility of testimony to extraordinary events 
is precisely the point in dispute. In showing this, however, he 
corrects one previous error, which, so long as it remained, rendered 
the above position totally irrelevant to the question, one way or the 
other. “ We would ml believe a man,"* says La Place. This is ad- 
mitted on all hands. The question is not, whether any one man's 
testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, or an extraordinary 
event, but whether any conceivable concurrence and weight of testi- 
mony is sufficient for that purpose. Having made this alteration, 
in order to give the slightest force and relevancy to the remark, it 
exchanges the character of a truism for that of a falsehood : for by 
wk the writer evidently intends mankind in general; but it is an 
undeniable fact, that mankind have, in all ages, believed the most 
extraordinary occurrences on what they regarded as valid testimony. 

The second position, namely, that we would believe our own eyes 
in the matter of the dice, may be suffered to pass as innocent ; but 
the reason assigned by the astronomer, for our confidence in the 
evidence of our eye-sight (which may be regarded as the next step 
in the argument) is also shown to be false, viz. our confidence in the 
immutability of the laws of vision. We are confident of no such 
thing. On the contrary, we know that a variety of physical derange- 
ments do distuib the ordinary laws of vision. The ground of our 
confidence, as must appear from a moment’s reflection, is that, in 
this particular instance , they have not been interrupted ; a fact 
easily, and even involuntarily, verified by observation of all other 
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objects around. So that the conclusion falls to the ground ; and 
only leaves us surprised, that the great philosopher should so mis- 
take his vocation, as to apply his theory of chances to subjects 
which it could not possibly elucidate. 

The reasoning of Professor Leslie admits of an equally easy 
refutation. Having fallen still more flagrantly into the erroneous 
assumption of Mr. Hume, that all our knowledge of the ordinary 
phenomena of nature is experience (a term which can only be used 
with propriety in reference to our own personal observation, all 
other knowledge being manifestly derived from testimony) ; and 
having next assumed, with about equal truth, that experience in 
these matters is perfectly uniform ; he concludes that no testimony 
can prevail against it. (i A most unquestionable truth, without 
doubt,” replies Mr. Somerville, “if his premises are granted, and 
far from requiring the metaphysical talents of Hume, or the mathe- 
matical powers of La Place, or his reviewer, to establish. For if 
experience be uniform, that experience must consist of the personal 
experience of every individual of the human race, in every age. 
Nothing less can constitute uniform experience ; and if there be 
uniform experience on any point whatever, it is plain that no testi- 
mony can prevail against it ; for this obvious reason, that no person 
•could possibly be found giving such testimony. The uniformity of 
experience, which is assumed as the very basis of the argument, 
precludes the possibility of any opposite testimony. The proposi- 
tion, therefore, which assumes that no testimony can prevail against 
uniformity of experience, is a mere childish truism.” 

The reason for the confusion of experience and testimony, on the 
part of modern sceptics, is clearly pointed out by this ingenious 
writer. Real experience furnished too narrow ground for such an 
extensive conclusion as they wished to draw. Had they justly 
restricted the application of the term experience, and designated as 
testimony every thing prior and collateral, they would have been 
deprived of the plausible ground of opposing testimony to uniform 
experience; and, instead of saying, that no testimony is to be 
credited against uniform experience, they would have only been able 
to argue, that no testimony is to be credited against uniform testi- 
mony, a proposition too harmless to require any attention. Had they 
apportioned to testimony its rightful province, it would have fol- 
lowed, that the statement respecting miracles, and those concerning 
the laws of nature, as standing on the same ground, namely that of 
testimony, must all be tried by the same laws, the laws by which 
testimony is tried. 

It would scarcely be worth while to bestow even a moment's 
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attention on the effusions of so inapt a reasoner on moral subjects 
as the learned Reviewer, but for the sake of noticing, and claiming 
for Christianity, the most singular of the arguments of La Place, 
which bears on the subjects of miracles — an argument which over- 
throws Mr. Hume’s deistical school from the very foundation, bury- 
ing together in the rubbish Professor Leslie, La Place, and an 
undistinguished mob of little disciples, “quos fama obscura recondit.” 
It will be recollected, that Mr. Hume’s statement is, that no testi- 
mony, for any kind of miracle, can ever possibly amount to a pro- 
bability , much less to a proof;” — a position which, together with 
the whole theory with which it stands connected, is warmly eulogized 
by the Edinburgh Reviewer, and attributed to the historian as its 
sole and original author. It should further be borne in mind, that 
no less absolute or modified form of presenting this dogma will in 
any degree serve the purpose for which it is designed ; since, if any 
kind or degree of evidence, short of that of personal observation, 
could establish the possibility of a violation of the laws of nature, it 
would become necessary for the impugners of the Scripture miracles 
to examine, in detail, the evidence of all kinds by which they are 
supported, and to demonstrate its inadequacy. To such a process 
the sceptical school in question are remarkably disinclined ; and 
they therefore confine their opposition to the most abstract and- 
metaphysical forms of argument. Bearing these considerations in 
mind, let the reader listen for a moment to the mathematicians. 

" Supposing, with M. La Place, that the greatest antiquity to 
which history goes back is 5000 years, or 1826213 days, the pro- 
bability that the sun will rise again to-morrow is, according to 
this rule, as - ; or there is 1826214 to 1 to wager in favour of 
that event.” 

This obviously implies, that if a person should wager more, as, 
for instance, a hundred millions to one, he would act against the 
laws of probability. Here it is clearly shown, that there is not only 
a a possibility ,” but some probability , of the sun not rising to- 
morrow ; it is indeed small, but it is appreciable and definable. 
And how will the sceptic attempt to prove, that an event which is 
not only possible, but, to a certain measurable degree, probable to 
occur to-morrow, cannot, by any evidence, be established to have 
happened in any past period ? “ If he say,” argues Mr. Somerville, 

u that it is in itself impossible, we deny it upon his own showing ; 
for he has proved that it is possible, and even to a certain degree 
probable. If he say that uniform experience is against it, we deny 
it, and say, that only the experience of the present generation is 
against it. If he say that uniform testimony is against it, this we 
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deny also ; for it is testified, by the author of the book of Joshua, 
that in his time the sun stood still for a whole day ; and there is no 
testimony at all on the other side, as applicable to that particular 
day. The same observations may be applied to all the miracles 
recorded in Scripture. Experience is not applicable to them, for it 
is limited to the objects under our notice ; and testimony is so far 
from being against them, that there is testimony for them, and none 
against them. Many persons testify that they saw them happen, 
and none testify that they were upon the spot, and examined all the 
circumstances, and saw that they did not happen. As to the testi- 
mony of those who were not there, however uniform it might be, it 
does not bear at all on the subject. The principles of calculation , 
therefore, are more in support of miracles than against them.” Truly 
this is smiting off the head of the giant with his own sword! 

The next and only writer, after the days of Hume, who brought 
to the cause of infidelity a high and deserved reputation for philo- 
sophy and letters, was Mr. Gibbon, the celebrated historian of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire. His opposition to the cause of 
Christianity, was marked by less both of zeal and subtlety than the 
writings of Mr. Hume evinced. The latter wrote in the character 
of a philosopher, and regarded those as his best and most characte- 
ristic works which related to morals and religion. Mr. Gibbon, on 
the contrary, offered to revealed religion only the hostility of the 
historian and the scholar. Accordingly, he is only known, in the 
ranks of deistical writers, by two chapters in his historical work, in 
which he details the rise and progress of Christianity, and the 
causes which, in his opinion, contributed to its prevalence. Nothing 
could be more artfully and courteously disguised, than was the thread 
of infidelity in this portion of his history ; and while he habitually 
indicates a deep veneration for that vast but silent agency, which 
achieved a domination over mankind, far more powerful than 
did the arts of senators, and the swords of the Csesars — while he 
recognizes the superior sublimity of that intellectual and spiritual 
empire, over mere physical and territorial supremacy, he repeatedly 
ascribes it, by sly implication, to causes the most ordinary and in- 
adequate, and thus depreciates the dignity of its nature, and veils 
the divinity of its origin. The immediate effect of these chapters, 
was only to inspire a suspicion of the orthodoxy of the writer ; but 
it was not long before the Christian world settled into a deep and 
serious conviction of the injury which they threatened to the cause 
of religion. The effect of this general impression was much en- 
hanced, by the alarming prevalence of infidel opinions. Scepticism, 
upon the most sacred of subjects, had of late ceased to be the ex- 
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elusive distinction of philosophers. Availing themselves of the 
spread of education, and favoured by external and political events, 
its votaries had succeeded in extending its influence, and in impreg- 
nating with its poison every rank of society. The Christian church 
was naturally, or rather providentially, alarmed, by the new species 
of opposition which she had to encounter. Her champions and her 
hosts were aroused ; and to their energies she owes those recent but 
impregnable defences with which she is now encompassed. Accord- 
ingly, a number of writers in defence of Christianity, too great for 
any but a merely nominal mention, appeared to answer the asper- 
sions of Mr. Gibbon, against the truths of revealed religion. In 
presenting a brief analysis of the controversy, as conducted by them, 
it may not be improper to quote the arrogant terms in which the 
historian himself, in his memoirs of his life and writings, conde- 
scended to notice them. “ Had I believed,” he says, “ that the 
majority of English readers were so fondly attached even 
to the name and shadow of Christianity — had I foreseen that the 
pious, the timid, and the prudent would feel, or affect to feel, with 
such exquisite sensibility, I might perhaps have softened the two 
invidious chapters, which would create many enemies, and concili- 
ate few friends. But the shaft was shot, the alarm was sounded, 
and I could only rejoice, that, if the voice of our priests was clamo- 
rous and bitter, their hands were disarmed from the powers of per- 
secution. I adhered to the wise resolution of trusting myself and 
my writings to the candour of the public, till Mr. Davis, of Oxford, 
presumed to attack, not the faith, but the fidelity of the historian. 
My vindication, expressive of less anger than contempt, amused for 
a moment the busy and idle metropolis ; and the most rational part 
of the laity, and even of the clergy, appear to have been satis fled of 
my innocence and accuracy I would not print this vindication in 
quarto, lest it should be bound and preserved with the history itself. 
At the distance of twelve years, I calmly affirm my judgment of 
Davis, Chelsum, &c. A victory over such antagonists was a suffi- 
cient humiliation. They, however, were rewarded in this world. 
Poor Chelsum was indeed neglected; and I dare not boast the 
making Dr. Watson a Bishop ; he is a prelate of large mind and 
liberal spirit: but 1 I enjoyed the k privilege of giving a royal pension 
to Mr. Davis, and of collating Dr. Aplhorpe to an archiepiscopal 
living. Their success encouraged the zeal of Taylor the Arian, and 
Milner the Methodist, with many others whom it would be difficult 
to remember, and tedious to rehearse. The list of my adversaries 
was graced, however, by the more respectable names of Dr. Priestley, 
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Sir David Dalrymple,* and Dr. White ; and every polemic, of either 
university, discharged his sermon or pamphlet against the impene- 
trable silence of the Roman Historian.” After some more particu- 
lar notice of the publications of the last-mentioned persons 
— characterized by the same superciliousness and vanity — Mr. Gib- 
bon concludes as follows : “ Let me frankly own that I was startled 
at the first discharge of Ecclesiastical ordnance; but, as soon as I 
found that this empty noise was mischievous only in the intention? 
my fear was converted into indignation, and every feeling of indig- 
nation or curiosity has since subsided in pure and placid indiffe- 
rence.” 

The passages in Mr. Gibbon’s Historical Work, which gave rise 
to so much controversy, are to be fouud in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, which are devoted to the early progress of the Christian 
religion. “ Our curiosity is naturally prompted,” says he, “ to 
inquire by what means the Christian faith obtained so remarkable 
a victory over the established religions of the earth. To this inquiry? 
an obvious but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it was 
owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and the 
ruling providence of its great Author.” Perhaps it was this single 
passage which more than any other necessitated the active opposi- 
tion of the world to the succeeding remarks. Nothing could be 
more disingenuous, or more dangerous, than this curious observa- 
tion. It seems to indicate the justest views and the most stable and 
enlightened faith ; of both of which, the sequel of his examination 
proves him to be utterly destitute. Having laid down this primary 
principle, he proceeds to detail what he terms the secondary causes 
which favoured the growth of the Christian church. These he con- 
jectures to have been the following : 

1. The indexible and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant 
zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, 
but purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit, which, instead of 
inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the laws of 
Moses. 

2. The doctrine of a future life improved by every additional 
circumstance which could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth. 

3* The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church. 

4. The pure and austere morals of the Christians. 

5. The union and discipline of the Christian republic, which 


* Afterwards Lord Hailes. 
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gradually formed an independent and increasing state in the heart 
of the lloman empire. 

These reasons are, indeed, prescribed by Mr. Gibbon as secon- 
dary ; but, throughout his treatise he so systematically passes over 
that primary agency which, in the commencement he refers to, as 
giving all their efficiency to the subsidiary causes, and further, so 
continually throws out sly, unfair, and intangible insinuations 
against the truths of revelation generally, as to make it evident that 
he deemed the " five causes'’ as primary and self-sufficient, and was 
only studious to adopt the most effectual, but least alarming mode 
of disseminating his scepticism. 

It was to these allegations, therefore, that Dr. Watson chiefly 
confined his opposition, in his celebrated u Apology for Christianity" 
— a work which impressed the historian with a higher opinion of its 
author, than he entertained of any other of his opponents ; 
although it is unquestionable, that Mr. Davis gave him by far the 
most uneasiness, by attacking his historical “ fidelity,” while the 
other only impugned what he amusingly denominates his faith. 

In replying to the first cause to which Mr. Gibbon traces 
the spread of Christianity, Dr. Watson does not notice the 
obvious singularity of attributing intolerance to the unprotected 
feebleness of the early church — a figure of speech analogous to that 
by which we should ascribe sparing mercy to a couple of new- 
born lambs, surrounded by a troop of snarling and misbehaving 
wolves. Nor does he remark on the absurdity of supposing, that 
u the ruling providence of the great author” would have approved 
and employed such an agency — a lapse of memory on the part of 
Mr. Gibbon, apparent in one or two other of the “ five causes.” 
He chiefly confines himself to the source from which the historian 
derives the zeal of the early church, convicts him of ignorance and 
error in identifying it with the zealous exclusiveness of the Jewish 
system, to which the whole design and spirit of the Christian religion 
was essentially hostile, exposes his insensibility to, or wilful contempt 
of, the influence of that doctrine, to whose evidence he, in a moment 
of incautious orthodoxy, had attributed the triumphs of the cross, 
and points to the principles and promises of the gospel, as the 
only means by which that “ inflexible zeal” could have been 
kindled and sustained. 

In concluding his first letter he animadverts upon a seemingly 
incidental statement of Mr. Gibbon, that “ the contemporaries of 
Moses and Joshua had beheld with careless indifference, the most 
amazing miracles j and that, in contradiction to every known prin - 
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ciple of the human mind , the Jews seem to have yielded a more 
ready assent to the traditions of their remote ancestors, than to the 
evidence of their own senses." In reply, the Doctor confutes both 
of the allegations, by several facts and arguments, and exposes, 
though not so fully and pointedly as he might have done, the 
latent bearing which it has against the veracity of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

The second cause alleged by Mr. Gibbon as having contributed 
to the early advancement of Christianity, is the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, a improved,” as he expresses it, “ by every 
additional circumstance which could give weight and efficacy to 
that important truth.” Unfortunately, however, Dr. Watson 
clearly shows, that the additions “ to this important doctrine," as 
received by the pagans, were by no means calculated to give 
“ weight and efficacy" to it ; but, on the contrary, were adapted to 
repel them from its adoption. The bare notion of a future state, 
was not an innovation upon the heathen mythology. The novelty 
consisted in the doctrine of probation and responsibility, and the 
resurrection of the dead ; and this, as connected with eternal 
punishment as the consequence of their habitually cherished vices, 
was very unlikely to attract them to the ranks of Christianity. He 
next opposes the historian’s suggestion, that the Gentiles were con- 
verted by their fears of Christ’s second coming, of the final judg- 
ment, and the general conflagration — showing, first, that the mere 
declarations of a few despised and ignorant men, were utterly inade- 
quate to inspire those fears ; and further that, notwithstanding the 
frequent use of such terms as, “ We who are alive and remain," the 
apostles themselves did not expect the second advent of their Mas- 
ter, but, on the contrary, speak of their own approaching decease, 
in language which clearly indicates the opposite opinion. The 
various prophecies contained in the epistles, which point to future 
and remote corruptions of Christianity, and which are universally 
believed to have had their fulfilment in the prevalence of the 
popish religion, more fully establish this point. In noticing the 
third cause adduced by Mr. Gibbon, to account for the early 
spread of the Christian religion, namely, the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church, it is impossible not to notice the 
characteristic slyness with which the author has concealed a satire 
and a fallacy in the terms. What can Mr. Gibbon mean in the 
use of the word ascribed f If he means that these miraculous 
powers were falsely claimed and conceded, what becomes of his 
preliminary acknowledgment of the “evidence of the doctrine 
itself, and the ruling providence of its Author?” If, on the other 
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hand, he grants that these powers were really possessed, where % is 
the fairness, nay, the common honesty, of employing a term which 
he knew would leave upon the mind of the majority of his readers 
a false and pernicious impression ? But, apart from this, a fallacy 
lies in this part of Mr. Gibbon’s reasoning, which it is still more 
important to expose. The kind of miraculous power, a claim to 
which is charged by Mr. Gibbon upon the primitive church, is such 
that any pretensions to it would rather have impeded than promoted 
the cause of Christianity. “They consisted,” he says, “of divine in- 
spirations, conveyed, sometimes in the form of awaking, sometimes 
a sleeping vision, and were liberally bestowed on all ranks of the 
faithful — on women as on elders, on boys as well as on bishops.* v 
The obvious reply to these representations ’ may be given in the 
words of Bishop Watson ; 

§€ Cast your eye. Sir/’ says he, “ upon the church of Rome, and 
ask yourself (I put the question to your heart, and beg you will 
consult that for an answer ; ask yourself) whether her absurd pre- 
tensions to that very kind of miraculous powers you have here 
displayed as operating to the increase of Christianity, have not 
converted half her members to Protestantism, and the other half to 
infidelity ? Neither the sword of the civil magistrate, nor the pos- 
session of the keys of heaven, nor the terrors of her spiritual thun- 
der, have been able to keep within her pale even those who have 
been bred up in her faith ; how, then, should you think, that the 
very cause which hath almost extinguished Christianity among 
Christians, should have established it among pagans ? I beg I may 
not be misunderstood ; I do not take upon me to say, that all the 
miracles recorded in the history of the primitive church after the 
apostolical age, were forgeries ; it is foreign to the present purpose 
to deliver any opinion upon that subject: but I do beg leave to in- 
sist upon this, that such of them as were forgeries, must in that 
learned age, by their easy detection, have rather impeded than 
accelerated the progress of Christianity ; and it appears very proba- 
ble to me, that nothing but the recent prevailing evidence of real, 
unquestioned, apostolical miracles, could have secured the infant 
church from being destroyed by those which were falsely ascribed 
to it.” 

The next cause to which Mr. Gibbon ascribes the growth of the 
new religion, is “ the pure and austere morals of the Christians.” 
This would, at first sight, appear an unexceptionable position ; as 
the purifying tendency of Christian truth, is not only one of its 
noblest distinctions, but one of its most legitimate and effectual 
recommendations. Such apparently fair admissions, however, ns 
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this, should always have the effect of putting the reader of Mr. 
Gibbon’s writings on his guard, against some particularly covert 
and formidable invasions of Christianity, which they generally 
introduce. Thus, in the close of the very paragraph in which the 
above statements o<$cur, we find him accounting for this superior 
sanctity. “ As it iB my intention,” says he, u to remark only on 
such human causes as were permitted to second the influence of 
revelation, I shall slightly mention two motives, which might natu- 
rally render the lives of the primitive Christians much purer and 
more austere than those of their pagan contemporaries, or their de- 
generate successors ; repentance for their past sins, and the laudable 
desire of supporting the reputation of the society in which they 
were engaged.” That even these motives should secure a higher 
degree of moral excellence, than was found among contemporary 
pagans, will be readily understood ; though the principle on which 
this consideration accounts for the superiority of the primitive Chris- 
tians over their “degenerate successors,” seem somewhat obscure ; 
since if they were successors , in other words true Christians, the 
same repentance, and care for the reputation of their fraternity, 
would be possessed alike by both. But further than this, to account 
for the purity of Christian morals by any such considerations, is at 
once to betray a strange wa t of acquaintance with human nature, 
and either the most contemptible ignorance or the most contemp- 
tuous disregard of those grand truths, to the reception of which 
alone the Christian ascribes whatever measure of holiness he may 
possess. Besides, the admission, erroneous as it is in Mr. Gibbon’s 
application of it, has very obviously the further attribute of insin- 
cerity ; and was probably designed to disarm the reader of his sus- 
picion, and thus to prepare him for the heedless reception of the 
sentiments and sophisms of infidelity. Accordingly, in the course 
of the fcame chapter, we find him distributing tlie motives to virtue 
and general excellence, under two cardinal principles ; the love of 
pleasure, and the love of action. “ The character,” says he, u in 
which both the one and the other should be united and harmonised, 
would seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, which should be supposed 
alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the common consent 
of mankind, as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to 
the individual, or any public benefit to the world.” " But,” lie 
immediately continues, “ it was not in this world that the primitive 
Christians were desirous of making themselves either agreeable or 
useful.” What construction can^sophistry itself affix to this last 
sentence, except that the Christians were destitute of every motive 
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to excellence, usefulness, or happiness? and how does this repre- 
sentation agree with his former one, that such was the excellency 
of their character, as to subdue the inveterate hostility of Jews and 
Romans, and to win them to the faith of the gospel ? A similar 
insinuation occurs in the very next page. After descanting on the 
simplicity and undue self-denial of the early disciples of Jesus, he 
adds, “ It is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the inferior ranks 
of mankind to claim a merit, from the contempt of that pomp and 
pleasure which fortune has placed beyond their reach. The virtue 
of the primitive Christians, like that of the first Romans'. ) was very 
frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance.” What are we to 
think of a writer, who alternately with such assassin-like attacks a$ 
these, has the mingled meanness and audacity (for milder terms 
would be inappropriate) to offer to the majesty of the Christian 
religion his courtly but insulting obeisance ! 

In noticing the fourth and last of Mr. Gibbon’s reasons, it will 
only be necessary to point attention to the terms he adopts, from 
which the general tone of his disquisition upon it may be easily in- 
ferred. This he alleges to have been * c The union and discipline of 
the Christian Republic , which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman Empire.” Would any one 
suppose that this language referred to the primitive Christian church, 
and was adduced to account for the early prevalence of that spiritual 
kingdom which, as its founder declared, was “ not of this world ” ! 
The attention of the reader is ingeniously diverted from apostles 
and converts to popes and cardinals, and he learns insensibly to 
class the best and purest times of Christianity amorig the, ages of 
its foulest corruptions. The object of the historian in this, the 
closing part of his argument, is consistent with that which he has 
at once conceded and promoted, throughout the portion of his history 
under review. It is to unspiritualize religion ; to confound that 
extraordinary association which is based on a community of belief, 
experience, affections, and hopes, with those which are merely civil 
and political ; to keep out of sight the special relation which the 
Divine Being sustains to the former ; and to represent it as a system 
ingeniously devised, for obtaining a vast but imperceptible influence 
over mankind, by imposing on their credulity those notions which, 
while they would not bear the scrutiny of the philosopher, had a 
salutary effect on the morals of the great mass of society. Hence 
the use of such terms, as the u Christian Republic ,” “ a large and 
increasing state f with a variety of others, calculated to insinuate 
into the mind the most vital errors, with that imperceptible gentle- 
now which should neither disturb its prejudices, nor awoken its fears. 
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It need not excite surprise, still less need it intrude any doubts 
respecting the evidence of revealed religion, that so covert a mode 
of attack should in many instances have met with success ; and 
even where this has not been the result, the dangers through which 
the reader has securely passed, have remained undetected. A strik- 
ing instance of this is afforded by a late distinguished philosopher, 
Sir James Mackintosh, in allusion to the five causes to which, as 
we have seen, Mr. Gibbon ascribes the triumphs of Christianity, 
%ir James writes : u Perhaps those which he enumerates, are .among 
the most obvious. They might all be safely adopted by a Christian 
writer, with some change in the language and manner.” That this 
qjetraordinary man should not have perceived a hostility to religion, 
in these chapters, far more mischievous than any that can belong 
to mere manner, is doubtless to be attributed, not to any defect of 
acuteness, still less to a leaning to sceptical opinions, but solely to 
that generous candour, which is the invariable distinction of a phi- 
losophic mind, but which, when unchastened with experience and 
caution, is too apt to concede sincerity to all who are ingenious 
enough to conceal their duplicity. 

The latter part of Bishop Watson’s reply to Gibbon, is occupied 
in animadversions upon the closing portion of his fifteenth chapter ; 
in which he manifestly impugns the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament histories: though still with that degree of adroitness, and 
simulation of respect, which he ever maintained ; and which, while 
it rendered his work more dangerous, gave to it a character of un- 
utterable meanness. Having delicately insinuated doubts and 
reflections upon the statements of divine revelation, throughout 
those chapters of his history which he devotes to its consideration, 
he attempts, in the last paragraph of the fifteenth, to leave a per- 
manent impression on the mind of the reader, against that invalu- 
able kind of evidence for the truth of Christianity, derived from 
miracles. Tl\e tone of reproach which, he affects, in noticing the 
unbelief of the ancient heathen, is peculiarly characteristic; and 
the whole paragraph, by its mingled malignity, cowardice,, and 
duplicity, stigmatizes its author in the ranks of infidelity, as “ the 
least exalted spirit that fell,” 

u But how shall we excuse” says he, “ the supine inattention of 
the pagan and philosophic world, to those evidences which were 
presented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to 
their senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of 
their first disciples, the doctrine which they preached was confirmed 
by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, the blind saw, the 
sick were healed, the dead were raised, demons were expelled, and 

e 2 
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the laws of nature were frequently suspended for the benefit of the 
church. But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the 
awful spectacle, and pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and 
study, appeared unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
physical government of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, 
the whole earth, or at least a celebrated province of the Roman 
empire, was involved in a preternatural darkness of three hours. 
Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited the won- 
der, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without* 
notice in an age of science and history. It happened during the 
lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced 
the immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence of thf 
prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, has re- 
corded all the great phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, 
comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could collect. 
Both the one and the other have omitted to mention the greatest 
phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been witness since the 
creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of Pliny is designed for 
eclipses of an extraordinary nature and unusual duration : but he 
contents himself with describing the singular defect of light which 
followed the murder of Caesar, when, during the greatest part of the 
year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without splendour. 
This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be compared with the 
preternatural darkness of the Passion, had been already celebrated 
by most of the poets and historians of that memorable age.” 

Respecting the first allegation of the historian, viz., that the 
Christian miracles were unnoticed by learned and observant 
heathens, Dr. Watson remarks, first, the comparative infrequency 
of these miracles, and the consequent protpbility that no contem- 
porary historian ever witnessed them, for otherwise they would un- 
doubtedly have noticed them, since they do not hesitate to record 
the silly juggles of Vespasian ; secondly , that so far from being in- 
attentive to those wonders, by which the Divine Being attested the 
inspiration of his early servants, multitudes of pagans saw and be- 
lieved, and forsaking all hopes of worldly honour, riches, or security, 
devoted themselves to the profession of Christianity; and lastly, 
that the miracles of the Christians were attributed by many to 
magic, and were, therefore, deemed unworthy of notice by contem- 
porary annalists. With regard to the preternatural darkness at 
the crucifixion, the Dr. shows that it was probably partial, 
and therefore the less obvious to universal notice, by these 
considerations. First, from the fact of Jesus having seen from the 
cross his mother and John, though there is reason to believe that 
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they were at some short distance; secondly , because the same 
word used by the same historian, is elsewhere employed to 
denote a darkness which must necessarily have been very slight ; 
and thirdly , because the term translated “all the earth,” may with 
great propriety be translated “ all the region /’ by which version the 
silence of contemporary but foreign historians is easily explained. 

Such are the principal features of the controversy, as carried on 
by the Bishop of LlandafF against the Roman historian. As far as 
regards its influence upon the public mind, Dr. Watson’s Apology, 
by dwelling chiefly upon the cardinal topics involved in Mr. 
Gibbon’s five reasons for the spread of Christianity, has been by 
far the most successful of the replies. Those of Mr. Davies, and 
of Sir David Dalrymple, were devoted to a closer examination of 
those inaccuracies, and ingenious and almost imperceptible fallacies 
which render the historian’s treatise so dangerous, by gradually 
impressing sentiments which in the commencement he had the 
hypocrisy to disavow, and which, to the last, he never had the 
courage to defend. But notwithstanding their evil design 
and pernicious tendency, the effect of Mr. Gibbon’s writings 
was exceedingly circumscribed. Their learning and their magni- 
tude alike limited their influence, while the more concise and 
popular replies of his opponents still further promoted this result. 

Neither of these circumstances affected the individual who next 
claims our notice. Thomas Paine was eminently qualified to influ- 
ence the minds of the vulgar. His style of writing was perspicuous 
and pointed, abounding with wit, and rendered still more influential 
by the circumstances into which he was introduced by the American 
war and the French Revolution. His aversion to the Christian 
religion was undisguised and unbounded; and perhaps there are 
few men who have met with such melancholy success in their 
attempts to seduce mankind from the enjoyments and prospects of 
religion, to the chill and dreary shades of infidelity. This effect 
was greatly enhanced by his political writings, which lent to his 
name a degree of splendour highly favourable to the reception of 
his religious tenets. In these there was scarcely any thing that was 
new ; most of bis objections to Christianity had been triumphantly 
refuted many times before ; and if all had 4 not shared the same fate, 
it was because, in his incredible ignorance of the Christian religion 
and Scriptures, he had fallen into some errors, of which his more 
cautious predecessors had never dreamed. 

When it is remembered, that in his principal work, entitled “The 
Age of Reason,” Mr. Paine attempts to invalidate the genuineness 
and authenticity of the entire Scripture histories, prophecies, gospels, 
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and epistles ; and to pick out innumerable inconsistencies, without 
the remotest pretensions either to scholarship, theological knowledge, 
or common sincerity, it will readily be supposed that this is not the 
place in which his innumerable representations can be exposed. 
They have already been most ably refuted by a number of eminent 
divines; among whom we may mention, as the principal, Bishop 
Watson, in his Apology for the Bible, Thomas Scott, in his Vindi- 
cation of the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Andrew Fuller, in his “ Gospel its own Witness.” Of all his objec- 
tions against revealed religion, there is but one that has the slightest 
pretensions to originality; and as this one argument has been com- 
pletely answered by Mr. Fuller, and subsequently, by a similar 
process of reasoning, but with greater prolixity, and gorgeousness 
of illustration, by Dr. Chalmers, it will suffice to confine our notice 
of Mr. Paine’s writings to a brief detail of this branch of the con- 
troversy. 

His argument is founded upon the recent discoveries of 
Astronomy, which render probable the existence of a plurality of 
worlds. It may be stated in the following manner. It is highly 
probable that this world is but an insignificant point in the creation, 
surrounded on all sides by myriads of globes, inhabited by intelli- 
gent beings ; but if so, how incredible is it that it should have 
engrossed so vast a portion of the Divine regard ; that in this little 
inhabited speck God himself should become incarnate, and thus 
accomplish results so mighty as to be without a parallel in thchistory 
of his eternal administration so far as it is known to us. Of this ap- 
parent disproportion he makes the most, in his opposition to the Chris- 
tian revelation. “ Though it is not,” he says, “a direct article of the 
Christian system, that this world which we ii\)iabit is the whole of the 
habitable creation, yet it is so worked up therewith, from whatis called 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the story of Eve and the apple, 
and the counterpart of that story, the death of the Son of God, that 
to believe otherwise, that is, to believe that God created a plurality 
of worlds, at least as numerous as what we call stars, renders the 
Christian system of faith at once little and ridiculous, and scatters 
it in the mind like feathers in the air. The two beliefs cannot be 
held together in the same mind; and he who thinks lie believes 
both, has thought but 'little of either.” With these views he 
attempts to show, that the Scriptures recognise this as the only 
world ; and to exhibit the absurdity of supposing, cither that in 
this world only this manifestation of Divine condescension was 
made, or that every other world had been similarly visited. Against 
these statements Mr. Fuller offers the following arguments. 
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1. That so far from “ the two beliefs” being inconsistent with 
each other, they have been held together by some of the greatest of 
men. 

2. That so far from “the Christian system of faith forming itself 
upon the idea~of only one world,” it distinctly reveals in addition 
a world of happiness, and a world of misery; and nowhere implies 
that these three states comprehend the whole inhabited creation. 

3. That if the notion of a plurality of worlds interfere in any 
degree with the doctrines of revelation, it should obviously be aban- 
doned, since at best it is matter, not of belief, but merely of opinion 
and conjecture, while the system of opinion with which it is alleged 
to interfere, comes supported by an irrefragable body of evidence. 

The author next proposed to show, that admitting the intelligent 
creation to be as extensive as modern philosophy supposes, the cre- 
dibility of redemption is not thereby weakened, but on the contrary 
in many respects is strengthened and aggrandized. After premi- 
sing, the incalculable importance with which the condition of immor- 
tality invests the nature of man, and the consequent fitness of a 
vast expenditure of means to secure his happiness, he argues the 
consistency of the Scripture doctrine of redemption, with the sup- 
posed magnitude of creation, from the following considerations. 

1. Whatever be its extent, we have no proof that it contains any 
beings who have apostatized from God, except men and angels, 

2. “Whatever be its extent, there is no inconsistency in supposing 
that a particular part of it may be chosen from the rest, as a theatre 
on which the great Author of all things would perform his most 
glorious works. 

3. For such a display, that spot would probably be chosen 
wherein the greatest efforts had been made to dishonour God. 

4. The events which have thus transpired, in this little insigni- 
cant world, are competent to All God’s whole dominions with great 
and everlasting joy. 

He further argues, that the credibility of the Gospel scheme is 
enhanced by the supposed magnitude of the creation, on the follow- 
ing grounds. 

1. The Scripture teaches us first, that God’s regard to man is an 
astonishing manifestation of his condescension, and that on account 
of the disparity between him and the celestial creation.* 

2. That before creation, this world was marked out by eternal 
wisdom, as the theatre of this great manifestation. 

3. That the mediation of Christ is represented as bearing a refe- 

rence to the whole creation, by bringing them into union with the 
church of God. , 
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*4. That thu&»- through the mediation of Christ, not only is the 
.whole* creation represented as augmenting the blessedness of the 
church, but the church as augmenting the blessedness of the 
whole creation. 

5. The Scriptures teach us, that the earth itself, with all its re* 
deemed inhabitants, shall, at a future period, be purified, and 
reunited to the holy empire of God : and 

Lastly. That even the punishment of the finally impenitent, is 
represented as appointed for an impressive example to the whole 
creation. 

By this admirable train of reasoning Mr. Fuller meets one of the 
most recent of the aggressions of philosophy and rationalism 
against the truths of revelation: and so long as that reasoning 
shall remain on record, it is not presumptuous to predict that 
the ingenious speculation of Paine will be consigned, together 
with the dishonest sophistry of Hume, and the respectful treachery 
of Gibbon, to unbroken and lasting forgetfulness. 

On the whole, we cannot dismiss thedeistical writings of Paine, 
with any more respect than is claimed by the modern infidels whose 
works have previously come under review. In point of learning, repu- 
tation, and influence, he stood far below the great historians; while 
his ignorance of his principal subject,, theology, and of the Bible in 
particular, was the most gross and contemptible that it is possible 
to imagine. His virulence and bitterness of spirit against every 
thing related to religion, clearly showed that his opposition was not 
that of philosophy, but of prejudice ; while the cowardice of his 
nature, and the impurity of his morals, to which the absolute filthi- 
ness of his person was a tolerably faithful index, proved that his in- 
fidelity grew out of his fears, and that, like the miserable Rochester, 
he knew, in fact, no objection to the Bible, but a bad life. Degraded, 
however, as he was in a social poiift of view, below the ordinary 
level of human nature, he was a man of great acuteness, of much 
original ; wit, and one of the most masterly political writers of his 
day ; all which gave to his theological works a vogue and influ- 
ence, which, from their intrinsic worthlessness, they could not other- 
wise have obtained. Accordingly, they were productive for a time 
of an accession to the ranks of infidelity, both in France and in this 
country, augmenting at once the numbers, the confidence, and the 
virulence of the deistical school. The frplies, however, to which 
reference has already been made, together with the many and in- 
valuable works on the evidences of Christianity, to which the writ- 
ings of Paine indirectly gave rise, have established the authenticity 
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of revelation on new and impregnable grounds ; and have proved 
by their result, that detected sophisms are quite as incapable of 
revival as exploded superstitions. 

Subsequently to the publication of the “ Age of Reason,” the 
deislical controversy has been carried on in this country, by the 
offensive party, with such a total destitution of originality, argu- 
mentative power, and ingenuity, as scarcely to repay the tedious 
task of perusing it. ^Philosophical freedom of thought has long 
ceased to be the distinction of the sceptic ; and nothing but levity, 
insolence, obscenity, and a daring contempt of every sacred and 
social obligation, remain to distinguish him from the believer in the 
Gospel. To draw from their obscurity 'those writers whose opposi- 
tion to Christianity is confined to offensive sneers and indecent 
ribaldry, to which it is alike impossible and improper to reply, 
would be gratuitously to circulate the poison without the antidote. 
As little is it necessary to extend the notoriety which has been ob- 
tained by some modern deists, solely by the refutations which their 
productions have received at the hands of the learned and the good 
— to publish the infamy of a Carlile because Mr. Carson* conde- 
scended to rebuke him, or the blasphemy of a Taylor because the 
enormity and pestilence of his wickedness enlisted against him the 
learning and piety of Dr. Smith.+ It only remains to notice two 
modern infidel schools, whose opposition to religion is analogous to 
that which has been already noticed, and which was founded on 
modern astronomical discovery. Like that exploded argument, 
those of the schools in question, unable to stand alone, claim sup- 
port from the partial and short-sighted deductions of philosophy, 
“ falsely so called. 9 ’ The one founds its hostility to revealed religion, 
on the recent discoveries of Geology ; and the other, with Robert 
Owen at its head, connects that hostility with the wildest dogmas 
and most empirical nostrums of political economy. 

The investigations of geologists have led to the discovery of cer- 
tain organic remains, both animal and vegetable, to which they arc 
compelled to assign a date long prior to any embraced in the 
Mosaic chronology. These phenomena have been seized upon, as 

invalidating the authenticity of the Mosaic record ; and while infi- 
* 

* The Truth of the Gospel demonstrated from the character of God manifested in the 
Atonement. A Letter to Mr. Rjpfiard Carlile, by Alexander Carson.— Edinburgh, 
1820. 

t An Answer to a Paper, entitled “ Manifesto of the Christian Evidence Society/ 1 by 
Johp Pye Smith, D. D. The above manifesto may be regarded, as marking the ulti- 
mate boundary to which the gross ignorance and incompetenoy of modern deists has 
attained ; end as constituting the last effort of that party, of sufficient importance to 
deserve a mention in these pages. 
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dels, on the one hand, have rejoiced in an unexpected triumph over 
the pretensions of revelation general ly, not a few Christian writers, 
with more zeal than judgment, have preferred a most unfounded 
charge of deism against the science and the students of geology. 
Amongst the earliest defenders of the Christian religion, from this 
new species of invasion, was Dr. Chalmers. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the argument has been so luminously stated by Dr. Buckland 
in his Bridgewater Treatise on Geology, that he may with propriety 
be regarded as setting the question at rest. His argument may be 
thus stated. First, That it is as unreasonable to expect a history 
of geological phenomena in the Mosaic history, as to look for a 
specific mention of the satellites of Jupiter, or the rings of Saturn. 
That the object of the historian was simply to reveal the history of 
the human race, and only records the origin of the earth itself, and 
the heavenly bodies, in order to teach that they were not eternal 
and self-existent, but the offspring of divine wisdom and power : 
and Secondly, That the first verse of Genesis, which is the principal 
object of* attack, may be fairly appealed to by the Christian geolo- 
gist, as expressing, by the word beginning, an undefined period of 
time — as containing a brief statement of the creation of the material 
elements, at a time distinctly preceding the operations of the first 
day. That it is not affirmed, that God created the heavens and the 
earth in the first day, but in the beginning ; and that this begin- 
ning may have been an epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed 
by periods of undefined duration, during which the physical opera- 
tions disclosed by geology were going on. 

The system of opinion which bears the name of Mr. Owen is far 
more comprehensive. It is levelled alike against the fundamental 
principles of morals, every pretension of the Scriptures, and every 
principle and feeling of a religious nature, that ever has been enter- 
tained by the human race, in any age or country. With what may 
be called the ethical part of Mr. Owen’s creed we have nothing to 
do. It may be briefly stated in his own words. “ It does not be- 
long,” says .he, "to the constitution of man, or the original nature 
of his constitution, that there can be merit pr demerit in the opinions 
or feelings of a single human being.” So much for morals. 

With respect to religion, he advocates, "somewhat whimsically, 
the existence of a First Cause ; whom, in innocent acquiescence 
with the prejudices of "the old world, he agrees to call "God 
but denies that man has ever had the means of acquainting himself, 
in the slightest degree, with his attributes, character, or conduct ; 
as if wc were any more able to ascertain the existence of God, irre- 
spectively of his attributes, than we are to demonstrate the existence 
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of matter irrespectively of the only properties of it which meet our 
senses, — extension, impenetrability, and the rest ! 

But we have said that his religious opinions rest upon a certain 
system of political economy. This connexion may be thus ex- 
plained. He advocates the perfection of human nature; and attri- 
butes the misery and wickedness which prevail in the world, to 
the law makers, and not the law breakers. In concurrence with 
this opinion, he pleads for the community of property, the dissolu- 
tion of the present regime of marriage, and the universal license of 
the innocent propensities of human nature. Hence he discards 
the Christian religion, as a system of superstition and priestcraft, 
calculated to repress the indulgence of the natural appetites, 
and to limit the happiness of mankind. “ The basis/' he 
says, “ of the religion of truth, is the knowledge that the laws of 
nature have given the power to adult man, so to control the mental 
faculties, and physical powers of his infant , as to force it to receive 
error, however absurd or inconsistent, or to imbibe truth, only known 
to be truth by its undeviating consistency with the ascertained laws 
of nature.” He thus presupposes, as existing in the mind of man, 
a perfect knowledge of all the laws which control the physical and 
the intellectual world ; and by a just deduction, repudiates revela- 
tion, as an impertinent interference with this inscrutable wisdom. 
The relation then betwixt his views of religion and political economy 
is obvious. Assuming that nothing is necessary to the perfection 
of human nature, but a rational and educational social system, he 
deems religion unnecessary and perplexing; and contends that 
praise and blame have ever hitherto been perversely awarded ; and 
that the obedience to the ascertained laws of nature, or, in other 
words, to the dictates of inclination, will expel selfishness, sin, and 
religion, with all their dependent miseries, from the world, and leave 
mankind a race of immaculate ephemera ! To reply to such mere 
assumptions, it might suffice us to point Mr. Owen to that vast 
body of evidence, by which the authenticity of revelation, as 
a whole, and the truth of its doctrines respectively, are proved by 
every specks of argument, historical, abstract, and experimental, 
and of which Mr. Owen indicates, in every sentence, the densest 
ignorance. But, on an attentive perusal of his writings, we feel 
even this to be unnecessary. Apart from the habitual assumption 
of every principle which has been refuted in every age of the world, 
and by the universal experience of mankind — apart from his assum- 
ing, as a perfectly easy task, to expel from the human mind, by a 
process of education, selfishness, envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ncss, we find such a hopeless hazinesl^of intellect, as threatens 
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almost to paralyze the energy, and exclude the light, of divine truth 
itself. Hence he exhibits an insensibility to evidence, and a reck- 
less audacity of assertion, which is perfectly astounding* He states, ' 
for example, that all the religions of the world are founded on the 
same suppositions, and that they are the following. 

1. That there is an absolute necessity to believe all that the 
priests declare. 

2. That the blackest of crimes is to disbelieve what they pro- 
mulgate as divine truths. 

3. That there is the same criminality in loving or hating, what 
the priests all over the world say should be loved or hated. 

4. That for believing and loving what the priests say should 
be disbelieved or hated, men shall be eternally rewarded or 
punished. 

“ You thus perceive/* he continues, “ that when religion is 
stripped of the mysteries with which the priests of all times and 
countries have invested it, all its divinity vanishes ; and it stands 
before the astonished world, in all its naked deformity of vice, 
hypocrisy, and imbecility. In consequence of this discovery, all 
testimony handed down tor us from our remote and ignorant ances- 
tors, when opposed to facts, or the unchanging laws of nature, will 
not hereafter be received into any intelligent or superior mind. 
Such will be aware, that, of necessity, the universe must he one great 
truth , (!) composed of all the facts which it contains/* &c. &c. 
To reply to such rabid stuff as this, would be to waste the time of 
the writer, and the patience of the reader. 

It does not fall within the scope of this introduction, to notice the 
progress of Deisin in other nations. It might be sufficient to re- 
joice, that the- mantle of the ancient Freethinkers is now only em- 
ployed, to veil from the public view the demoralizing and disgusting 
filthiness of their successors. The opinions of Mr. Owen, 
however, will lead the recollection of the reader to the School of 
Rationalists, who usurp the name of Christians in Germany. 
These, like the raving Apostle of the “ New Moral World/* 
appoint human philosophy as the supreme arbiter ^f religious 
truth; and while they ridicule the inspiration of the Bible, 
regarding prophets as patriotic bards, and Jesus and his apostles* as 
promulgating important truths by justifiable frauds, yet allow the 
system to continue, as “ a muzzle for the brute,” until the transform- 
ing efficacy of philosophical morality shall have rendered its influ- 
ence unnecessary. 

- We have already seen, in the course of this brief review, the* 
fallacies and iniquities of successive schools of infidelity, falling 
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before the power of the truth of the Gospel. It is gratifying to 
know, that this ostentatious usurpation of the dignities of religion, 
is fast falling into contempt. \Ve have already followed many of 
the devices of a corrupt ingenuity to the long home of forgetfulness; 
and we delight to fortify, by experience, the confident hope, that in 
every succeeding attempt to overcloud the lustre of the gospel, the 
thin and empty mists of human folly will roll away beneath a dis- 
tant horizon, before the ever brightening beams of the Sun of Righ- 
teousness. 
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LETTER I. 

Some Account of those that first took upon them the Name of Deists. — Lord Herbert 
of Chcrbury, one of the most eminent deistical Writers that appeared in England in 
the last Age. — His attempt to form Deism into a System. — Observations upon his 
Scheme, and upon the five Principles in which he makes all Religion to consist. — It 
is shown that the Knowledge of them was very imperfect and defective in the 
heathen World ; and that a Revelation from God for clearing and confirming those 
important Principles might be of great advantage. 

Dear Sir, 

I now enter upon tne task you have enjoined me, the giving 
some account of the principal deistical writers that have appeared 
among us for above a century past. The rpasons given by you and 
other judicious friends, have convinced me that such a work might 
be of use, if properly executed ; we only differed as to the fitness of 
the person that was to execute it. My objections have been over- 
ruled ; I must therefore set about it as well as I can* and if I were 
sure that others would look upon this attempt with tne same favour- 
able eye that your candour and friendship for me will incline you to 
do, I should be in no great pain "about the success of it. 

The name of Deists, as applied to those who are no friends to 
revealed religion, is said to^have been first assumed about the 
middle of the sixteenth cenutry, by some gentlemen in France and 
Italy, who were willing to cover their opposition to the Christian 
revelation by a more honourable name than that of atheists. One 
of the first authors, as far as I can find, that makes express mention 
of them, is Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first 
reformers, who in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the second tome 
of his Instruction Chretienne y which Was published in 1563, speaks 
of some persons in that time who called themselves by a new name, 
that of deists. These, he tells us, professed to believe a God, but 
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showed no regard to Jesus Christ, and considered the doctrine of 
the apostles and evangelists as fables and dreams. He adds, that 
they laughed at all religion, notwithstanding they conformed them- 
selves, with regard to the outward appearance, to the religion of 
those with whom they were obliged to live, or whom they were 
desirous of pleasing, or whom they feared. Some of them, as he 
observes, professed to believe the immortality of the soul ; others 
were of the Epicurean opinion in this point, as well as about the 
providence of God with respect to mankind, as if he did not concern 
nimself in the government of human affairs. He adds, that many 
among them set up for learning and philosophy, and were looked 
upon to be persons of an acute and subtle genius ; and that, not 
content to perish alone in their error, they took pains to spread the 
poison, and to infect and corrupt others, by their impious discourses 
and bad examples.* 

I leave it to you to judge, how far the account this learned author 
gives of the persons that in his time called themselves deists, is 
applicable to those among us who take upon them the same title, 
and which they, seem to prefer to that of Christians, by which the 
disciples of Jesus have hitherto thought it their glory to be distin- 
guished. That which properly characterizes these deists is, that 
they reject all revealed religion, and discard all pretences to it, as 
owing to imposture or enthusiasm. In this they all agree, and in 
professing a regard for natural religion, though they are far from 
being agreed in their notions of it. They are classed by some of 
their own writers into two sorts, mortal and immortal deists.f The 
latter acknowledge a future state : the former deny it, or at least 
represent it as a very uncertain thing : and though these are, by 
some among themselves, represented under a very disadvantageous 
character, and as little better than atheists, they are, it is to be 
feared, the more numerous of the two. Indeed some of their most 
eminent modern writers seem to be very easy about these differences. 
With them all are true deists who oppose revelation, whether they 
own future rewards and punishments or not ; and they speak with 
great regard of those disinterested deists who profess to pursue 
virtue for its own sake, without regard to future retributions.}: 

In giving an account of the deistical writers that have appeared 
in these nations (for I shall not meddle with those of a foreign 
growth), I shall go back to the forme* part of the last century ; and 
the first I shall mention, and who deserves a particular notice, is 
that learned nobleman. Lord Edward Herbert, Baron of Cherburv. 
He may be justly regarded as the most eminent of the deistical 
writers, and in several respects superior to those that succeeded him. 
He may be also considered^ the first remarkable deist in order of 
time, that appeared among'usas a writer in the last century ; for the 
first edition of his book de Veritatc was in 1624, when it was first 

* Bayle’s Dictionary, article flret. t Oracles of Henson, p. 99 

f Christianity as old, as the Creation, p. 33*4, 333. ,»d. 8 V o. 
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published at Paris. It was afterwards published at London, as was 
also his book de Causis Error urn, to which is subjoined his treatise 
de Religione Laid . Some years after this, and when the author 
was dead, his celebrated work de Religione Gentilium was published 
at Amsterdam, in 1663, in quarto $ and it was afterwards re-printed 
there in 1700, in octavo, which is the edition I make use of; and an 
English translation of it was published at London in 1705. 

llis Lordship seems to have been one of the first that formed 
Deism into a system, and asserted the sufficiency, universality, and 
absolute perfection, of natural religion, with a view to discard all 
extraordinary revelation as useless and needless. He seems to 
assume to himself the glory of having accomplished it with great 
labour, and a diligent inspection into all religions, and applauds 
himself for it, as happier than any Archimedes.* This universal 
religion he reduceth to five articles, which he frequently men tioneth 
in all his works. 1. That there is one supreme God. 2. That he 
is chiefly to be worshipped. 3. That piety and virtue are the prin- 
cipal part of his worship. 4. That we must repent of our sins; 
and if we do so, God will pardon them. 5. That there are rewards 
for good men, and punishments for bad men, in a future state ; or, 
as he sometimes expresseth it, both here and hereafter. These he 
represents as common notices inscribed by God on the minds of all 
men, and undertakes to show that they were universally acknow- 
ledged in all nations, ages, and religions. This is particularly the 
design of his book de lleligione Gentilium ; though it is but ‘com- 
paratively a small part of that work which tendeth directly to prove 
that these articles universally obtained : the far greater part of it is 
taken up with an account.of the heathen religion and ceremonies, 
which he hath performed with an abundance of learning, and hath 
intermixed many softening apologies for the pagan superstition and 
idolatry. 

As he represents these five articles as absolutely necessary, the 
five pillars, as he calls them, on which all religion is built ; so he 
endeavours to show that they alone are sufficient, and that nothing 
can be added to them which can tend to render any man more 
virtuous, or a better gian. But then he subjoins this limitation, 
‘‘provided these articles be well explained’ in their full latitude/’t 
This universal religion which all men agree in, his Lordship repre- 
sents to be the only religion of which there can be any certainty, 
and he endeavours to show the great advantages that would arise 
from men’s embracing this religion, and this only. One of the 
reasons he offers to recommend it is this, that this catholic or 
universal religion answers the ultimate design of the holy Scriptures. 
u Sacrarum hterarum fuii ultimo intent ionique quadrat” lie,, adds, 
that “ all th£ doctrines there taught aim the establishment of 
these five catholic articles, as we have often* hinted ; there is no 
sacrament, rite, or ceremony there enjoined, but what aims, or seems 

* De Rclig. Dentil, c. 15. init. + Appendix lo Relig. Lnici, qu. 3d. 
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to aim, at the establishment of these five articles.” See his reasons 
at the end of his Religio LaicL 

One would be apt to think by what this noble writer here offers, 
that he must have a very favourable opinion of Christianity as con- 
tained in the holy Scriptures; since he represents it as the great 
design of all its doctrines, and even of the rites and sacraments there 
enjoined, to establish those great principles in which he makes reli- 
gion properly to consist Accordingly he expressly declares in the 
above-mentioned treatise, that it was far from his intention to do 
harm to the best religion , as he there calls Christianity, or the true 
faith, but rather to establish both.* 

But I am sorry that I am obliged to say, that, notwithstanding 
these fair professions, his Lordship on all occasions insinuated! pre- 
judices against all revealed religion, as absolutely uncertain, and of 
little or no use. He inveigheth promiscuously, as many others have 
done since, against all pretences to revelation, without making a 
distinction between the false and the true. He often speaks to the 
disadvantage of particular religion, which is a name he bestoweth on 
the Christian religion, and any revelation that is not actually known 
and promulgated to the whole world : and he re presente th it as 
containing doctrines, which disgust some men against all religion, 
and therefore is for recommending what he calls the universal reli- 
gion, as the best way to prevent men’s having no religion at all. 
And particularly he insinuates, that the Christian religion granteth 
pardon on too easy terms, and derogateth from the obligations to 
virtue ;+ a reflection which is manifestly owing to a misapprehension 
or misrepresentation of the doctrine of Christianity on this head. 
So he elsewhere supposeth, that the faith there required is no more 
than a bare assent to the doctrines there taught ; though nothing is 
capable of a clearer proof, than that the faith on which so great a 
stress is laid in the gospel covenant is to be understood of a vital 
operative principle, which purifieth the heart, and is productive of 
good works ; and that the necessity of true holiness and virtue is 
there strongly inculcated. The charge he advanceth against Chris- 
tianity might be more justly retorted upon himself, who, though he 
mentions it to the praise of his universal religion, that it giveth no 
license to sin, but oindeth men strictly to the severity of virtue, yet 
to show what reason sinners have to hope for pardon, offerelh 
several pleas and excuses that tend to extenuate the guilt of sin. 
Particularly he urgeth, that men’s sins are not for the most part 
committed out of enmity against God, or to cast dishonour upon 
him, but with a view to their own particular advantage or pleasure, 
and are chosen by them under the appearance of some good.J Anti 
in his book de Veritate he declares, that those are not lightly to be 
condemned, who are carried to sin by their particular bodily con- 
stitution ; and he instances particularly in the rage of lust and 

* Relig. Laid, p. 28. At The Appendix to his Ilelig. Laid, qti. G. 

t Ue Relig. Gentil. p. 268. Dr.Tindal talks in the same struin. Christianity as 
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anger ; no more than a dropsical person is to be blamed for his 
immoderate thirst, or a lethargic person for his laziness and inac- 
tivity. He adds, indeed, that he does not set up as an apologist for 
wicked men, but yet that we ought to pass a mild censure upon 
those who are carried to sin by a corporeal and almost necessary 
propensity to vice. Neque tamen me hie conscelerati cujusvis patro - 
num sisto ; ml in id solummodo contendo , ut mitiori sententia de iis 
statuamus, qui corporea , brutally et taut urn non necessaria propensione 
in peccata prolabuntur. This apology may be carried very far, so 
as to open a wide door to licentiousness, and would soon introduce 
a very loose morality. 

But not to insist upon this, I would observe that the principal 
design of his treatise de lieligione Laid seems to be to show, that 
the people can never attain to any satisfaction as to the truth and 
certainty of any particular revelation, and therefore must rest in the 
five articles agreed to by all religions. This particularly is the 
intention of his fourth and fifth queries in the appendix to that 
treatise. In his fourth query he supposes, that the things which 
are added to those common principles from the doctrines of faith 
are uncertain in their original ; and that though God is true, the 
Laics can never be certain that what is pretended to be a revelation 
from God is indeed a true revelation from God. In his fifth query 
lie urgeth, that supposing the originals to be true, yet they are 
uncertain in their explications. To this purpose he takes notice of 
the multiplicity of sects among Christians ; and that the Laics can 
never be sufficiently sure of the meaning of the revelation, concerning 
which there are so many controversies ; that in order to arrive at 
any certainty in these matters, it would be necessary either to learn 
all languages , to read all the celebrated writers , and to consult alt 
those learned men that have not written , a method which is 
manifestly absurd and impracticable ; or else to have recourse to a 
supreme judge of controversies appointed by common consent. 

It is an observation that will undoubtedly occur to you on this 
occasion, that his Lordship here maketh use precisely of the same 
way of talking, to show that the Laics can have no certainty about 
any revelation at all, which the writers of the Romish Church have 
frequently urged to show the necessity the people are under to rely 
entirely upon the authority of the Church or Pope, because of the 
difficulties or the impossibility of their coming to any certainty in 
the way of examination or private judgment. But if the Laity 
cannot be certain of revealed religion, because of the controversies 
that have been raised about the articles of it, for the same reason it 
may be said, that they can arrive at no certainty with respect to 
his Lordship’s catholic universal religion : for though he repre- 
senteth men as universally agreed in the five articles in which he 
makes that religion to consist, it is undeniable that there have been 
great controversies about them ; and that the modern deists, as 
well as ancient philosophers, are divided in their sentiments in rela- 
tion to them, especially when explained, as lie requirclh they should 
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be, in their full latitude. lie ought not therefore to make a thing’s 
being controverted to be a proof of its uncertainty, and that men 
can come to no satisfaction about it ; a principle which he and other 
deists often insist upon, but which manifestly leads to universal 
scepticism. But this is not the only instance, in which arguments 
have been brought against Christianity, that in their consequences 
tend to subvert all religion, and all evidence and certainty of 
reason. 

From this general view of Lord Herbert’s scheme, it sufficiently 
appears that his design was to overturn all revealed, or, as he calls 
it, particular religion, and to establish that natural and universal 
religion, the clearness and perfection of which he so much extols, 
in its room, as that which alone ought to be acknowledged and em- 
braced as true and divine. 

I shall now freely lay before you some observations that have 
occurred to me in considering the scheme of this noble author. 

One is this, that he hath carried his account of natural religion 
much farther than some others of the deists have done. It were to 
be wished, that all that glory in this character would agree with 
this noble Lord in a hearty reception of those articles which he 
representeth as so essentially necessary, and of such vast importance. 
These he would have to be explained in their full extent, and that 
except they be properly explained they are not sufficient. Thus 
explained, they include the belief not only of the existence, but the 
attributes of God ; of some of which, in his book de Veritate, ho 
gives a good account, and of his providence and moral government. 
Tie asserts, that God is to be worshipped, and that this worship in- 
cludeth our offering up to him our prayers and thanksgivings 5* 
that piety and virtue are absolutely necessary to our acceptance 
with God ,• and he particularly urgeth the necessity of observing 
the ten commandments ; that we are obliged to repent of our sins 
in order to our obtaining forgiveness, and that this repentance in- 
cludcth both a sorrow for our sins, and a turning from them to the 
right way. He also insisteth upon the belief of the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, in which 
God will recompense men according to their actions , and even accord- 
ing to their t bought s.+ These things he supposeth to be common 
notices, so clear that he can scarce be accounted a reasonable crea- 
ture who denieth them. And yet I am afraid, if all these things 
are to be looked upon as necessary, many that call themselves deists 
will be as loath to admit his Lordship’s natural and catholic religion, 
as Christianity itself. There is reason to apprehend, that some of 
their strongest prejudices against Christianity arise from its setting 
those principles in too clear a light, and enforcing them in too strong 
a manner. It is true, that when they are for putting a fair gloss 
u port deism, and asserting the sufficiency and perfection of natural 
religion abstracted from all revelation, they are willing to have it 
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thought that their religion includetli the belief of those important 
articles. They are then obliged to have recourse to his Lordships 
system, and tlie arms he hath furnished them with ; but at other 
times they make it plainly appear that they are far from being fixed 
in these principles. His Lordship declares, that it is necessary these 
articles snould be well explained : but indeed they are expressed in 
very general and indefinite terms, and there is no great likelihood of 
their agreeing in the explications of them. It is a thing well known, 
that many who have made no small figure among our modern deists 
have denied some of his Lordship’s five articles, at least taken in 
the extent in which he seems willing to understand them. God’s 
moral government and particular providence ; his worship, especially 
as it includes prayer and praise ; man's free agency, the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state of retributions, have made no part of 
their creed. Some of them have been far from pleading for that 
strictness of virtue which his Lordship tells us natural religion 
obliges men to ; and, instead of urging the necessity of repentance, 
have, after Spinosa, represented it as a mean, an unreasonable, and 
wretched thing.* And the rewards and punishments of a future 
state have been exploded under the notion of bribes and terrors, a 
regard 'to which argueth a sordid and mercenary temper of soul, in- 
consistent with a true and generous virtue. 

Another reflection that it is proper to make on Lord Herbert’s 
scheme is this : that these five principles, in which he makes his 
universal religion to consist, were not so very clear and well known 
to all mankind, as to make an external revelation needless or use- 
less. His Lordship indeed supposeth them to be common notices, 
inscribed by a divine hand in the minds of men ; and accordingly 
he sets himself to prove, with a great show of learning, in his book 
de lleligione Gentilium , that these principles were universally be- 
lieved and acknowledged by the people in all ages, countries, and 
religions. But any man that carefully examines his book will find, 
that all that he really proves is no more than this ; that there were 
some imperfect vestiges of these important truths preserved among 
the Gentiles, and that the knowledge of them was never absolutely 
and totally extinguished, which will be easily allowed. But he has 
not proved, that the people, or even all those that passed for wise 
and learned, had a distinct knowledge and assurance of those prin- 
ciples, especially if taken in their just extent. The testimonies he 
hath produced, by no means prove such an universal agreement : 
what he seemeth principally to rely upon is the reasonableness and 
evidence of the principles themselves, which he supposeth to be so 
plain, that no rational man can be ignorant of them. Thus he de- 
clares, that he would sooner doubt whether the beams of the sun 
shone upon those regions, than suppose that the knowledge of God, 
the evidences of whose existence ana perfections arc so obvious from 

* Pocnitcntitt virtus non esfc, sive ex ratione non oritur: quern facti pauiitct bis 
miser seu impotent est. Spin. Eth. Ft. 4. Prop. 54. 
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his works, did not enlighten their minds.* And he cannot be per- 
suaded, that any of them worshipped the sun as the chief deity, 
because of the incredible absurdity of such a practice, which he well 
exposes.+ But when we are inquiring what men do in fact believe 
and practise, we are not to judge of it from what we apprehend it is 
reasonable for them to believe and practise. 

If this were a proper place to take a distinct view of the proofs 
he hath offered in relation to his famous five articles, it would be 
no hard matter to show, that, according to his own representation 
of the case, they were not so universally acknowledged and clearly 
known among the Gentiles, as to make a farther revelation and en- 
forcement of them to be of no use or advantage. This might be 
particularly shown with regard to the first and second of these 
articles, viz.. That there is one supreme God, and that this God is 
to be worshipped ; which are principles of the greatest importance, 
and which lie at the foundation of all the rest. Notwithstanding 
the pains he hath taken to excuse and palliate the pagan supersti- 
tion and idolatry, and to prove that they worshipped the one true 
God, the same that we adore, under various names, and by various 
attributes ; yet he owns, that what were at first only different names 
came, in process of time, as superstition increased, to be regarded 
and worshipped as different gods. It is plain, from express and 
formal passages, produced by him from ancient writers, that some 
nations worshipped no other deities but the sun, moon, and stars. 
When in the third chapter of his book de lielig. Gen til. he mentions 
the names of the Deity which were in use among the Hebrews, and 
shows that those names and titles were also used among the Gen- 
tiles ; he owneth that the Hebrews appropriated these names and 
titles to the one supreme God, superior to the sun, but that the 
Gentiles understood by them no other than the sun itself. lie 
thinks it indeed probable that the worship they rendered to the sun 
was symbolical, and that they intended to worship God by the sun, 
as his most glorious sensible image; and sometimes he is very 
positive that they did so, and that they rendered no proper worship 
to any but the supreme God ; but at other times he speaks very 
doubtfully about it, and pretends not positively to assert it, but 
leaves the reader to his own judgment in this matter. { And else- 
where he acknowledges, that the people perhaps did not sufficiently 
understand this symbolical worship. Symholicnm ilium cultum hand 
satis forsan intellexit ? § It is indeed a little strange, that if the 
notion and belief of one only supreme God universally obtained 
among the Gentiles, none but the Hebrews should have made the 
acknowledgment of the one supreme God, the Maker and Lord of 
the universe, the fundamental article of their religion ; and that in 
the laws of other states, particularly among the learned and polite 
nations of Greece and Rome, polytlieism was established, ana the 

* De Reliff. (Sen til. p. 220. 

1 Ibid. p. 20, 310. 
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S ublic worship was directed to be offered to a multiplicity of deities. 

lany of the heathens, by his own acknowledgment, thought that 
the God they were to worship should be visible, and looked upon 
it to be incongruous, that he who demanded worship from all should 
hide himself worn his worshippers.* And though it was a notion 
which generally obtained among them, that some kind of external 
worship was necessary to be rendered to their deities, yet as to the 
manner of their worship he doth not deny that some of the heathen 
rites were ridiculous, others absurd, and even impious. To which it 
may be added, that some of their wisest men acknowledged, that 
they were ignorant of the proper manner in which God is to be 
worshipped, except he himself, or some person sent by him, should 
please to reveal it. There is a remarkable passage in Plato’s second 
Alcibiad, which hath been often quoted. Socrates meeting Alcibi- 
ades, who was going to ‘the temple to pray, proves to him that he 
knew not how to perform that duty aright, and that therefore it was 
not safe for him to do it ; but that he should wait for a divine in- 
structor to teach him how to behave both towards the gods and 
men ; and that it was necessary that God should scatter the dark- 
ness which covered his soul, that he might be put in a condition to 
discern good and evil. To the same purpose, lamblichus, in Vita 
Pythag . c. 28 . speaking of the principles of divine worship, saith, 
“ It is manifest that those things are to be done which are pleasing 
6< to God ; but what they are it is not easy to know, except a man 
“ were taught them by God himself, or by some person that had 
“ received them from God, or obtained the knowledge of them by 
“ some divine means.” 

The third article mentioned by his Lordship as universally agreed 
on is, that piety and virtue are the principal part of God’s worship. 
But not to argue that the proof he brings of an universal agreement 
in this principle seems to be very defective, this article would be of 
no great use, except men were also generally agreed as to the nature 
and extent of true piety and virtue. And it can scarce be reason- 
ably denied, that a revelation from God, pointing out our way to us, 
and containing a clear signification of the divine will, with regard to 
the particulars of the duty required of us, would be of great use. 
Lord Herbert himself, after having mentioned some virtues which 
were honoured among the Pagans, acknowledged, that besides these 
there were many other things looked upon to be necessary to true 
piety, especially those things which showed a devout or grateful 
temper towards the gods, and the observance of the public rites and 
ceremonies of religion ; which is in other words to say, that the 

B in superstitious and idolatrous worship (for such the esla- 
public worship was) made up a necessary part of the heathen 
piety and virtue, and was counted a principal ingredient in a good 
man’s character. 

As to the fourth article, that men must repent of their sins, and 
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that if they do so God will pardon them, it might easily be shown 
that the Gentiles were far from being agreed what are to be accounted 
sins ; since some sins and vices of a very enormous kind were not 
only practised and pleaded for by some of their philosophers, but 
permitted and countenanced by the public laws, nor were they agreed 
what is included in a true repentance. His Lordship himself ac- 
knowledgeth, that the ancients seldom used the word repentance in 
the sense in which we take it and that they did not look upon 
it to be an atonement from all crimes, but for those of a less heinous 
nature ; and that they generally looked upon other things to be also 
necessary, and laid the principal stress upon lustrations, and the 
rites of their religion, for purifying and absolving them from guilt. 
And any one who duly considers that the dispensing of pardon is au 
act of the divine prerogative, the exercise of which depends upon 
what secmeth most fit to his supreme governing wisdom, cannot but 
be sensible that it must needs be a great advantage to be assured, 
by an express revelation from God, upon what terms the pardon of 
sin is to be obtained, and how far it is to extend. 

With regard to the fifth article, about future rewards and punish- 
ments, which he representeth to be, as it really is, of vast importance, 
though he sometimes expresses himself as if the heathens were 
generally agreed, that good men would be rewarded with eternal life ; 
at other times he intimates that they only agreed in this, that there 
would be rewards and punishments in a future state; and sometimes 
that they held this only, that there would be rewards for good men, 
and punishments for bad men, cither in this life or after it. And lie 
himself frequently owns in his book de Verilate , that what kind of 
rewards shall be conferred, or punishments inflicted, cannot be 
certainly known from the light of natural reason.f 

But we need not insist farther on these things. His Lordship 
himself fairly granteth, that the knowledge the Gentiles had of the 
the One Supreme God was lame and imperfect ; which he attributes 
to the sloth or cunning of the priests, who neglected to instruct the 
people, or instructed them wrong ; and that from thence it came to 
pass, that the rays of the divine light being intercepted, a wonderful 
darkness overspread the minds of the vulgar. “ Unde etiam factum , 
“ ut radiis divini luminis ititerceptis, mini caligo vulgi anirnis obducta 
“ esset.” J And he observes, that by what was added by the priests, 
poets, and philosophers, the whole fabric of truth was in danger of 
falling to the ground. Tot a inclinata in casunujue prona nutavit 
verilatis fabrica.§ And at the close of this book de lielig. (lentil. 
lie owns, that at length the purer parts of divine worship being 
neglected, the whole of religion sunk by degrees into superstition : 
ana that those five articles were almost overwhelmed with a heavy 
load of errors, so as to be perceived only by the wiser sort of men, 
a perspicacioribus viris , i. c. by those who had a penetration above 
the vulgar. || 

* De Rclig. Dentil, p. 20H. f De Veritate, p. 57, et alibi. 
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Now, this being a true representation of the case as it stood in 
fact, whatever it was owing to, it can scarce be reasonably denied, 
that if God should, in compassion to the corrupt and ignorant state 
of mankind, grant an express revelation of his will, to clear and 
restore those great principles which had been so much obscured and 
perverted, to recover men to the right knowledge and worship of 
God, and to explain and enforce the main important parts of tneir 
duty, this would be of signal benefit to the world, and a remarkable 
proof and effect of his great goodness. His Lordship, indeed, in 
several parts of his works, throws out hints and suspicions as if either 
such a revelation from God could not be given, or at least that there 
can be no way of knowing, or being assured, that such a revelation 
has been really given ; but he no where offers any proof of it. The 
general invectives he so frequently makes against priests, oracles, 
impostures, prove nothing ; except it be allowed to be a reasonable 
principle, that because there have been false pretenders to revelation, 
therefore there never was nor can be a true one ; a way of talking 
and reasoning this, that might pass among the inferior tribe of deis- 
tical writers, but which is absolutely unworthy of his Lordship’s sense 
and learning. Whereas, it may rather be gathered from it, tnat man- 
kind in all ages have been generally persuaded, that it was both 
possible for God to grant an extraordinary revelation of his will, and 
that, if he did it would be of great advantage. Impostors have 
built upon this principle; but this doth not show the principle itself 
to be false, which hath as good a title to pass for a common notion, 
as some of the five articles which he represented to be so clear and 
universally acknowledged. The only reasonable conclusion that can 
be drawn from the many impostures and false revelations which 
have been put upon mankind is, not that all pretences to revelation 
are false and vain, but that we ought to be very careful to distin- 
guish the false from the true, and impartially to consider and examine 
the proofs that are brought, and not to receive any revelation without 
sufficient credentials of its divine authority. But it would be a most 
unreasonable limitation of the divine power and wisdom to affirm, 
either that God cannot make extraordinary discoveries of his will to 
particular persons, in such a manner that the persons to whom they 
are immediately communicated may be certain that they came from 
God ; or that he cannot commission and enable such persons to 
communicate to others what they have received from him, or cannot 
furnish them with such credentials of their divine mission, as may 
be sufficient to convince the world that they were sent of God, ana 
to make it reasonable for others to receiye the doctrines and laws 
which such persons deliver in his name. And it hath been proved, 
with great strength and evidence, that this hath actually been the 
case with regard to the Christian revelation. 

There are other reflections that might be made on Lord Herbert’s 
system. But I am willing to give you and myself a little respite, 
and shall therefore reserve them to be the subject of another letter. 
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LETTER II. 


Further Observations on Lord Herbert’s Scheme. — The Philosophers not qualified to 
recover Mankind from the Darkness and Corruption into which they were fallen. — 
The Usefulness of the Christian Revelation to that Purpose. — Its not having been 
universally promulgated in all Nations and, Ages, no just prejudice against it. — Other 
Objections of Lord Herbert considered. — Writers that have appeared against him. 

Sir, 

In my former letter an account was given of Lord Herbert’s 
scheme ; and it was shown that, taking the state of mankind and of 
the Gentile world as it really was, according to his own representa- 
tion of the case, an express revelation from God, confirmed bv his 
divine authority, for clearing and enforcing those articles which his 
Lordship supposeth to be necessary, would be of great use. I now 
add, that in fact the Christian revelation hath been of signal advan- 
tage to the world, for giving men a clearer knowledge and fuller 
certainty of those important truths than they had before. Our 
noble author indeed speaks with admiration of the ancient philoso- 
phers, as capable of instructing men in a proper manner, if they 
would have attended to their instructions : but then he owns, that the 
people had little regard to the purer doctrine of the philosophers.* 
And, indeed, I do not see how it could be expected that they should 
place any dependence upon their dictates, which were for the most 
part regarded only as the tenets of their several schools, in which 
the people had little concern. They were not the ministers of 
religion, nor could pretend to any authority that should make them 
be regarded as the guides and instructors of mankind, or cause their 
opinions to pass for law's. The most eminent among them were con- 
tradicted by others of great name : many of them laboured to make 
all things appear doubtful and uncertain ; and those of them that 
had the noblest notions freauently affected to conceal them, or were 
afraid to divulge them. What Alcinous hath observed concerning 
Plato, with respect to the inquiry concerning the chief good, might 
be applied to some other matters of great importance. “'That which 
“ is worthy of all honour, such is the supreme Good, he conceived 
“not easy to be found, and, if found, not safe to be declared.” f 
His Lordship assureth us, that the philosophers were always dis- 
pleased with the superstitious worship of the people. But, if this 
was the case, they seem to have been very improper persons to reclaim 
them from it, since it was an universal maxim among them, and par- 
ticularly recommended by one of the best of them, Epictetus, that 


* Do Rtlig. (Jentil. j>. 310. 
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every man ought to worship according to the laws or customs of his 
country : * and it is well known that their established worship was 
polytheism and idolatry. Varro, in a passage quoted by his Lord- 
ship, divides the heathen theology into three kinds ; the fabulous , 
which belonged to the poets ; the physical, which was that of the 
philosophers; and the civil. He speaks with disregard of the two 
former, and represents the last as that in which the people were con- 
cerned, and wnich alone could be of real use to them : and this he 
explaineth to be that which was established by the laws, and admin- 
istered by the priests, and which showed what gods they were 
publicly to worship, what rites they were to observe, and what sacri- 
fices it was proper for any man to offer .f 

If a reformation of the world by the philosophers was not to be 
expected, for the reasons now given, his Lordship will own it was not 
to be hoped for from the priests, against whom he bitterly inveighs, 
as the author of all superstition, and of the great corruption of 
religion in the heathen world. And as little was it to be expected 
from the lawgivers and great men of the state, who generally patron- 
ized the established superstition, of which they themselves had been 
in a great measure the authors or promoters, and were ready to punish 
any that opposed it. And if there were any of them who were for 
reforming and correcting some abuses in the public superstitions, 
and exploding some of the grosser fables that were received among 
the people, as his Lordship observes Mutius Scmvola the chief Pontiff, 
and Varro, were for doing, he owns that the attempts were vain and 
ineffectual, because the errors and superstitions were become invete- 
rate.J This being the true state of the case, it is hard to see what 
other method could be taken, that would prove so effectual to 
recover mankind from their superstition and idolatry, as the giving 
an extraordinary revelation, attended with sufficient credentials, to 
instruct men in the name of God, concerning the nature of true 
religion, to assure them of the certainty of its great principles, and 
to enforce the practice of its important duties by the strongest aud 
most prevailing motives. 

And, accordingly, when Christianity appeared with the most illus- 
trious attestations of a divine mission and revelation from heaven, it 
effected what no precepts or doctrines of the philosophers had been 
able to do. The pagan polytheism arid superstition fell before it : 
and it hath actually produced this great advantage, that the princi- 
ples upon which our author layeth so much stress have been better 
known and understood, and more universally acknowledged, than 
they were before. It is incontestable, that Christians are more gene- 
rally agreed in those great principles, than ever men were in the 
pagan world. They are set in a clearer light, and men come to a 
greater certainty about them. That they are so far preserved among 
the Mahometans, was also originally owing to the light of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations. And it is very probable mat his Lordship 

* Epiet. Hi.cliirid. c. 38. f De Relig. Gentil. p. 306, 307. t Ibid. p. 311. 
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himself is very much obliged to Christianity, though he doth not 
acknowledge it, for the full persuasion he every where expresseth as 
to these important articles ; several of which were denied by some, 
and doubted by others of the ancient philosophers. 

Though, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that those among 
the deists who have an aversion to these principles, when taken in 
their just extent, should be against Christianity, yet Lord Herbert, 
who asserteth them to be of such vast consequence, ought, one should 
think, to have been very thankful to God for having enforced them 
by an express and well attested revelation, and given them a divine 
sanction. And if he were sincere in the acknowledgment he some- 
times makes, that the explaining and enforcing those great principles 
is the ultimate, design of the holy Scripture, to which all its doctrines, 
and even its rights and sacraments tend, he ought certainly to have 
entertained very favourable thoughts of Christianity, of its doctrines 
as well as precepts, and even of its rites and positive institutions. 

But that which seemetli principally to have prejudiced his Lord- 
ship against Christianity is, that it is what he calleth a particular 
religion ; whereas the true religion must be universal, and promul- 
gated to all mankind. He frequently urgeth that nothing less than 
such an universal religion as he pleadeth for can support the honour 
of God’s universal providence, and the care he exerciscth towards 
the whole human race ; which no particular religion can do ; and 
that otherwise the Gentiles must be supposed to be universally lost 
and damned, which it were cruel and injurious to God to imagine. 
This is what hath been often urged and repeated by the deists 
since. 

To this it may be justly answered, that those who maintain the 
Christian revelation may think as honourably as any others consis- 
tently can, of the universal care and providence of God towards 
mankind. Nowhere is this more clearly asserted than in the sacred 
writings, which declare God’s universal goodness and benignity 
towards the human race in strong terms ; and that he hath been 
continually doing them good, and hath never left himself without 
witness among them. We must not indeed carry this so far as to 
assert that all men have an actual knowledge of the great principles 
of religion, and of their duty, because we may imagine that the 
universal 'care of providence towards mankind requircth that it should 
be so ; which seems to be the course of his Lordship’s reasoning ; 
for this is contrary to evident and undeniable fact and experience. 
But we acknowledge that God hath given to all men the principle 
of reason, together with a natural sense of right and wrong, which 
would be of great use to assist them in the knowledge of religion, 
and to direct them in the practice of their duty, if duly cultivated 
and improved to the utmost that it is naturally capable of. But 
besides this, Christians generally maintain, and the holy Scriptures 
lead us to think, that God hath from time to time made extraor- 
dinary discoveries of his will to mankind ; that some such discoveries 
were made to the first ancestors of the human race, who were bound 
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by all obligations to transmit them to their posterity ; that therefore 
there was an original universal religion, embraced by the first parents 
of mankind, and transmitted from them to their descendants ; that 
accordingly some of the most eminent ancient philosophers ascribed 
the knowledge and belief of some of the great principles insisted upon 
by this noble author, to a tradition derived from the most early ages, 
though his Lordship never maketh the least mention of tradition, as 
one source of that knowledge and belief of these things, which 
obtaineth among the nations; that this religion, which was both 
originally derived from revelation, and agreeable to nature and 
reason, was gradually obscured, and became greatly corrupted, though 
still some remarkable traces and vestiges of it remained among the 
Gentiles ; that God was pleased, in his wise and good providence, to 
interpose by various methods, and by raising up excellent persons 
from time to time to keep those remains of the ancient religion from 
being totally extinguished ; that at last he was graciously ple'ascd 
to send his Son into the world, a person of divine dignity and glory, 
to recover men to his true knowledge and pure worship, to direct 
and assist them in the practice of their duty, to show them the true 
means of their reconciliation and acceptance with God, and to bring 
life and immortality into the most clear and open light; that this 
revelation was attended with the most illustrious attestations, and 
made a wonderful progress through a considerable part of the known 
world, and would have spread still farther, if it had met with such 
a reception as the excellency and importance of it well deserved ; 
and finally, that as to those to whom it was actually communicated, 
God will deal with them in a just, a wise, and equitable way, and 
will make all proper allowances for any want of the advantages which 
others enjoy. r l he asserters of the Christian revelation are under 
no obligations to limit God’s universal benevolence. They leave 
those that are destitute of this revelation to God’s infinite mercy ; 
and can think more favourably of their case, than those consistently 
can do, who will not allow that they were under any great darkness, 
and suppose them to have acted in manifest opposition to the most 
clear universal light. 

The objection arising against the Christian revelation, for want of 
its being universally known and promulgated, hath been often con* 
sidered and obviated, nor is this a proper place to enter upon a large 
particular discussion of it. At present it may be sufficient to observe 
that the objection proceeds upon a wrong foundation, viz., that the 
universal goodness and benignity of the common Parent of the uni- 
verse require that he should communicate his benefits to all his 
creatures alike, and in equal degrees. It is evident, in fact, that in 
the distribution of his benefits God acteth as a free and sovereign 
benefactor, dispensing them in very various degrees, always un- 
doubtedly for wise reasons, but those reasons often not known to us. 
It cannot reasonably be denied, that he hath made some whole 
classes of being superior to others in valuable gifts and endowments, 
and capacities for happiness ; and some individuals of the same class 
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of beings are favoured with much greater advantages than others. 
And, if we look particularly into God’s dealings with the human iacc, 
we may observe a very remarkable variety. Some are from the 
beginning endued with much greater natural abilities and more 
excellent dispositions, and are placed in a more favourable situation 
and happier circumstances. Some whole nations are eminently dis- 
tinguished from others, not only with respect to many other advan- 
tages of human life, but with respect to the means of moral improve- 
ment, and are furnished with more excellent helps for making 
progress in wisdom and virtue, and consequently in true happiness. 
Ail these differences between persons and nations are under the 
direction of divine providence, as all must own that acknowledged 
a providence, as his Lordship professeth to do. And those that are 
distinguished from others by superior advantages, ought to be thank- 
ful to God for those advantages, and to ascribe them to his goodness, 
and not deny that God hath given them those advantages, because 
there are others that have them not, or not in an equal degree. 
Since therefore the distinguishing some persons and nations with 
valuable advantages above others is not inconsistent with the uni- 
versal benignity of the great Parent of mankind (for if it were, he 
would not do it), it can never be proved, that he may not grant a 
revelation to any part of mankind, except at the same time it be 
granted equally to the whole world. Indeed, if all men every where 
were required actually to believe that revelation, and were to be con- 
demned for not believing it, it would be necessary to have it univer- 
sally promulgated : but since the actual belief of it is required of 
those only to whom it is actually published, and they to whom it 
is not made known are not put into a worse condition than if there 
had been no such revelation granted at all, no argument can be 
brought to show that it is inconsistent with the divine wisdom or 
goodness, to grant such a revelation to some part of mankind, though 
it be not actually promulgated to the whole human race ; especially 
if, in its own nature and original intention, it was fitted and designed 
to be of universal extent ; which is the case of the Christian revela- 
tion. Those therefore who are so circumstanced as to have an op- 
portunity of knowing it, ought to be very thankful to God on that 
account, and not refuse or reject their own advantages and privileges, 
because all others are not partakers of them as well as they. This 
would be a most absurd and irrational conduct. 

I shall only further observe, that this author seems frequently to 
make it a great objection against what he calls particular religion , 
that it insisteth upon other things as necessary, besides the religion 
of nature, as contained in these five articles. Religion, according to 
him, is notitiarum communium symbolical ,* a creed containing com- 
mon notions of truths ; and these common notices he reduceth to 
the five above-mentioned. But will any man undertake to prove, 
that God cannot reveal any truths to mankind, but precisely these 
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five articles, or that all useful religious knowledge is wholly absorpt 
in them ? May there not be truths which, though not precisely the 
same with those articles, may be of great use for clearing and con- 
firming them, for instructing men in the fuller knowledge of God, 
and of his will, and of the methods of his grace towards us, or for 
directing us in our duty, and aniiaating us to the practice of it? 
And must all these be discarded at once, as of no use in religion, 
because they are distinct from the articles so often referred to? Or 
must a well-attested revelation be rejected, because it containeth 
some things of this kind ? Our noble author himself, though he * 
supposes these articles to be absolutely necessary, seems not to be 
quite sure that they .are sufficient : for he observes, that God's 
judgments and proceedings are not fully known to any man : and 
therefore he will not take upon him positively to pronounce, that 
these articles are sufficient. Qttam ob causam neque eos sitjficere 
protinus dixerim * But if they should be supposed to comprehend 
all that is required from the heathens, who never had the light of 
the Christian revelation, it doth not follow that they are also alone 
sufficient for those to whom this revelation is made known : for 
supposing God to give an extraordinary revelation of his will for 
restoring religion when greatly corrupted, and clearly directing men 
in the way of salvation, and helping forward their improvement in 
divine knowledge, and in a holy and virtuous practice, as it would 
be a signal advantage to those to whom such a revelation is given, 
so it must necessarily lay them under additional obligations. Some 
things would, in consequence of it, be necessary to be believed and 
done, by those to whom this revelation is made known, which they 
were not so expressly obliged to believe and practise before : and it 
would be a strange thing to complain against that revelation on this 
account, or accuse it of falsehood, and to choose rather to be without 
the signal advantage of such a revelation, and its glorious benefits, 
privileges, and hopes, than to be obliged to receive the discoveries 
it brings, and to practise the duties which result from them. 

One of the first English writers that published animadversions on 
Lord Herbert's scheme (for I shall not take notice of what some 
learned foreigners have done this way) was Mr. Richard Baxter, in 
a book published in 1671, which he calls More Reasons for the 
Christian Religion , and no Reason against it : and which he designed 
as an appendix to his excellent treatise of the reasons of the Chris- 
tian religion. One part of this book contains, " Animadversions on 
a^ Tractate de Veritate, written by the noble and learned Lord 
Edward Herbert, Baron of Cherbury.” This writer makes judicious 
reflections on several passages in that book, but takes no notice of 
his Tract de Religione Laid , nor of that learned work de Religione 
Gentilium , which probably he had not seen. The celebrated' Mr. 
Locke, in his Essay on Human Understanding , hath some observa- 
tions on Lord Herbert's five articles, to show, that, however reason- 

* De Relig. Gentil. p. 203. 
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able they may appear to be, they cannot be justly accounted 
common notices in the sense in which that Lord represents them ; 
viz. as clearly inscribed by the hand of God in the minds of all 
men.* And in his Reasonableness of Christianity as delivered in the 
Scriptures, he hath, without formally mentioning Lord Herbert, 
furnished a proper antidote agajpst nis scheme, by showing, with 
great clearness and force, the usefulness of divine revelation, for 
setting the great principles of the law of nature, and the important 
duties of religion and morality in a strong and convincing lignt,and 
enforcing them with the most powerful motives ; and that the mere 
natural unassisted light of reason was, as things were circumstanced, 
insufficient and ineffectual for that purpose.f This matter is also 
fully and distinctly treated in Dr. Whitby's learned work, intituled, 
The Necessity and Usefulness of the Christian Revelation , by Reason 
of the Corruptions of the Principles of natural Religion among Jews 
and Heathens . London, 8vo. 1705. 

The only author among us, that I know, who hath formally con- 
sidered the whole of Lord Herbert’s scheme, and undertaken a 
direct answer to his writings, is the reverend Mr. Halyburton, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of St. Andrews, in a book which 
was published after the author’s death, at Edinburgh, in 1714, 4to. 
intituled, Natural Religion insufficient , and Revealed necessary to 

Man's Happiness " m which, particularly, the writings of the 

learned Lord Herbert, the great patron of Deism ; to wit, his books 
de Veritate , de Religione Gentilium, and his Religio Laid, in so far 
as they assert nature’s light able to conduct us to future blessedness, 
are considered, and fully answered.” In this elaborate performance 
he sets himself largely and distinctly to show that the light of 
nature is greatly defective, even with respect to the discoveries of a 
Deity, and the worship that is to be rendered to him ; with respect 
to the inquiry concerning man’s true happiness ; with respect to the 
rule of duty, and the motives for enforcing obedience : that it is 
unable certainly to discover the means of obtaining pardon of sin, 
or to eradicate inclinations to sin, and subdue its power. And, 
lastly, he argues its insufficiency, from a general view of the experi- 
ence of the world. He afterwards proceeds distinctly to consider 
the five articles to which the Lord Herbert reduces his catholic reli- 
gion. He answers the proofs his Lordship has brought to show 
that these articles did universally obtain ; and, on the contrary, 
offers several proofs to show that they did not so obtain. And he 
endeavours distinctly to answer the principal arguments and pleas 
urged by Lord Herbert, and, after him, by Mr. Blount, for the 
sufficiency of natural religion. Whosoever carefully examines what 
this learned and pious author has offered on these several heads will 
find many excellent things ; though the narrowness of his notions 
in some points hath prejudiced some persons against his work, and 


* Essay on Human Understanding, book i. c. 3, §. 15, 16, 17, 18, Ii>. 
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hindered them from regarding and considering it so much as it 
deserves. 

I shall here conclude my account of Lord Herbert, in which I 
have been the more particular, because as he was one of the first, so 
he was confessedly one of the greatest writers that have appeared 
among us in the aeistical cause. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A remarkable Incident relating to Lord Herbert considered. 


Sill, 

After I had finished the two foregoing letters, I saw a large 
anonymous letter, which was sent to you, and by you communicated 
to me, relating to Lord Herbert of Cherbury. This letter deserves 
particular notice ; and what I have to observe upon it may be pro- 
perly inserted here, immediately after the observations which have 
been made upon that noble writer in the preceding letters. I 
readily agree with this gentleman in acknowledging, what, as he 
observes, Mr. Baxter owns in his animadversions on Lord Herbert’s 
tract de Veritate , that there are excellent things in that book, and 
that many of the rules there proposed may be of great use. But I 
had no occasion to take particular notice of them, as I proposed 
only to make some general observations on his Lordship’s scheme, 
as far as the cause of Christianity is concerned. I hope the writer 
of that letter, who appears to be a man of sense, and a friend to 
Christianity, as well as a great admirer of Lord Herbert, will find, 
on perusing the foregoing reflections, that I have done his Lordship 
justice, ana not pushed the charge against him farther than there is 
just ground for it. What I have there said is perfectly agreeable to 
what this ingenious gentleman has observed in this letter ; where, 
after having said that Lord Herbert is commonly reputed to have 
been the first starter of Deism in the last century, he adds, " Sup- 
posing the charge to he true, as I greatly suspect it is, yet I am 
convinced upon several good reasons, that he was nevertheless a 
deist of more honour, and of greater candour and decency, as he was 
of far greater parts and learning, than many that have appeared 
under mat denomination since.” He subjoins, “ Had he lived in 
these days, wherein the subject, then new, has been thoroughly 
canvassed, and no stone left unturned to find out the truth, ami 
bring it into fair light, 1 own*I have charity enough to suppose, and 
almost to believe, that Lord Herbert would either have been an 
advocate for revelation, or at least have forborne opposing it. 

This gentleman takes notice of a manuscript which he had lately 
seen, containing the life of the Lord Herbert of Cherbury, drawn up 
from memorials penned by himself, and which is now in the pos- 
session of a gentleman of distinction whom he does not name. He 

c 2 
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mentions that Lord’s good conduct when he was ambassador at 
Paris, and some other things that do not come within the compass 
of my design, which is not to give an account of the lives and 
characters of the authors I mention, but only to consider their 
writings, and these no farther than they relate to the controversy 
between the Christians and the deists. But there is one thing in 
that manuscript life of Lord Herbert, which the writer of the anony- 
mous letter calls a surprising incident , and which is indeed of such a 
nature, that I cannot pass it by without a particular notice. 

After having observed that Lord Herbert's tract de Veritate was 
his favourite work, he produceth a large extract relating to it, in 
that Lord's own words, signifying, that though it had been approved 
by some very learned men to whom he had shown it, among whom 
he mentions Grotius, yet as the frame of his whole book was so 
different from what had been written heretofore]on this subject, and 
he apprehended he should meet with much opposition, he did con- 
sider, whether it were not better for him for a while to suppress it. 
And then his Lordship proceeds thus : 

“ Being thus doubtful, in my chamber, one fair day in the sum- 
mer, my casement being open towards the south, the sun shining 
clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book de Veritate in my 
hands, and, kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words. 0 
thou eternal God, author of this light which now shines upon me, and 
giver of all inward illuminations ; I do beseech thee, of thine infinite 
goodness , to pardon a greater request than a sinner ought to make : I 
am not satisfied enough, whether I shall publish this book : if it be for 
thy glory, 1 beseech thee give me some sign from heaven ; if not I 
shall suppress it. I had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud, 
though yet gentle noise, came forth from the heavens (for it was 
like nothing on earth) ; which did so cheer and comfort me, that 1 
took my petition as granted, and that I had the sign I demanded ; 
whereupon also I resolved to print my book. This, how strange 
soever it may seem, I protest before the eternal God, is true : neither 
am I any way superstitiously deceived herein : since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever 1 saw, being 
without all cloud, did, to my thinking, see the place from whence 
it came.” 

The ingenious writer of the letter says, he will make no remarks 
on this incident, but sends it as he finds it; but he makes no doubt, 
that some observations upon this and other things in that life would 
be acceptable Xo the friends of religion. 

1 shall mention some reflections ths^ have occurred to me upon 
this occasion. 

I have no doubt of his Lordship’s sincerity in this account. The 
seriousair with which he relates it, and the solemn protestation he 
makes, as in the presence of the eternal God, will not suffer us to 
question the truth of what he relates ; viz . that he both made that 
address to God which he mentions, and that, in consequence of this, 
he was persuaded that he heard the noise he takes notice of, ar 
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which he took to come from heaven, and regarded as a mark of 
God’s approbation of the request he had made ; and accordingly 
this great man was determined by it to publish this book. He 
seems to fiave considered it as a kind of imprimatur given to it 
from heaven, and as signifying the divine approbation of the book 
itself, and of what was contained in it. 

I cannot help thinking, that if any writer, zealous for Christianity, 
had given such an account of himself, as praying for and expecting 
a sign from heaven to determine his doubt, whether he should pub- 
lish a book he had composed in favour of the Christian cause ; and 
upon hearing a noise, which he took to be from heaven, had looked 
upon it as a mark of the divine approbation, and as a call to publish 
that book ; it would have passed for a high fit of enthusiasm, and 
would no doubt have subjected the author to much ridicule among 
the gentlemen that oppose revealed religion. What judgment they 
will pass upon it in Lord Herbert’s case I do not know : but con- 
sidering the great partiality they have often shown in their own 
favour and against Christianity, it is not improbable, that some of 
them may be apt to interpret this incident as giving a divine sanc- 
tion to a book, which contains indeed several important truths, bui 
withal hath some principles which are unfavourable to the Christian 
religion; or at least, they may be willing to have it believed that 
this is as much to be depended upon as the signs and attestations 
said to be given from heaven to the first preachers and publishers of 
the gospel revelation. 

Thetis are some things observable in Lord Herbert’s solemn 
address to God which, I think, are highly commendable, and would 
incline one to think very favourably of his Lordship’s intentions. 
He discovereth in it a great veneration for the Deity, and a deep 
sense of his dependence upon him as the author of light , and the 
giver of all inward illuminations . This is agreeable to the senti- 
ments of the best and wisest men in all ages ; but yet I think it 
may be justly doubted, whether an address of such a particular 
kind as that made by his Lordship was proper or regular. It docs 
not seem to me, that we are well founded to apply for or to expect 
an extraordinary sign from heaven, for determining doubts concern- 
ing the expediency of publishing a book. Mcthinks, if a man hath 
used his best endeavours to find out truth, and (which certainly 
ought not to be neglected) hath humbly applied to God to assist 
ana direct him in his inquiries ; if he hath the testimony of his own 
conscience to the uprightness of his own intentions, and that he is 
not actuated by pride and vainPglory, by an affectation of singularity 
or any worldly sinister ends ana views ; and if he is satisfied, upon 
the most diligent and impartial examination, that what he hath 
advanced is both true and of great importance to mankind, and is 
only afraid of the opposition it may meet with ; 1 think, in such a 
case, especially if he hath also the advice of good and judicious 
friends concerning it, he hath sufficient grounds to proceed upou, 
and doth not need, a particular sign from heaven to determine him! 
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This seems to be a putting it on a wrong foot, since God hath not 
in his word given us any ground to expect that he will answer such 
a request ; nor is their any reason to expect it from the nature of 
the thing. His Lordship himself seems to have suspected that 
such an address and expectation was^not regular, when he begs of 
God to pardon it, as being a greater request than a sinner ought to 
make . I believe it will be acknowledged, that sudden impressions, 
or supposed signs from heaven, like that upon which Lora Herbert 
seemeth to lay so great a stress, are very equivocal, and not much 
to be depended upon for information in truth, or direction in duty : 
They may lay persons open to mistake and delusion. It cannot dc 
denied, that, in such cases, men are in danger of being imposed 
upon by the warmth of their own imaginations, especially if they be 
wrought up to a strong desire and expectation of an extraordinary 
sign from heaven, in favour of a design which they heartily wisn 
should succeed. 

I think it is evident, from his own account of it, that this was 
Lord Herbert’s case, llis mind was full of his book, highly pre- 
possessed in favour of its truth and usefulness, lie seems not to 
nave been diffident of the truth and goodness of the book itself, but 
only to have been in doubt about the expediency of its publication ; 
anti he took a very extraordinary way to obtain direction concerning 
it. Nothing less would satisfy him than a sign from heaven ; and 
it is plain that he was big with expectation. His imagination was 
warmed with the hope of a sign that should be a mark of the divine 
approbation. It is not to be wondered at, that a mind thus pre- 
pared should be disposed to interpret any incident that should 
happen, in favour or its own prepossessions, and as countenancing 
the purpose he had entertained in his own breast. Taking it in 
this view, nothing happened, but what may reasonably enough be 
accounted for, without supposing anything supernatural in the case. 
He doth not mention any articulate voice, or words spoken to him 
as from heaven, directing him what to do, or signifying an appro- 
bation of his design; he only maketh mention of a noise that 
seemed to him to come from heaven. He giveth no particular ac- 
count what kind of noise it was, but only that it was loud and yet 
gentle , and that it came from heaven, for it was like nothing on 
earth; that it was in a serene- sky, and that to his thinking, he saw 
the place from whence it came . In this situation of his mind, any 
noise that happened at that precise juncture, and which had some- 
thing unusual in it (and it is easy to suppose several things of this 
kind), might be apt to make an impassion on his imagination. 1 
shall only put one supposition, and it is this, that at that time it 
might happen to thunder at a distance, which might well be in sum- 
mer-time, though in that part of the sky which was within his view 
there was no cloud to be seen, and all seemed perfectly serene; and 
the “ noise of thunder heard remote ” (to use Milton’s phrase) com- 
ing at that instant when the soul was filled with expectation of 
something extraordinary, would undoubtedly greatly affect him, and 
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might be regarded as a sign of approbation from heaven, which was 
what he sought for; ancLthen no wonder that it comforted and 
cheered him, as his Lordsnip observes it did. 

It is, I must confess, a great satisfaction to me to reflect, that the 
evidence of the Christian religion doth not depend upon such equi- 
vocal signs as this. The attestations given to the first preachers 
and publishers of the gospel were of such a kind, that, supposing 
them to have really happened, they could not reasonably, or with 
the least appearance of probability, be ascribed to anything but a 
divine interposition; and therefore might justly be regarded as 
marks of the divine approbation of the Christian scheme. 

Upon this occasion, I cannot help drawing some kind of parallel 
in ray own mind, between this incident that happened to this noble 
Lord, and that extraordinary appearance from heaven which St. 
Paul gives an account of; and which, with what followed upon it, 
had such an effect upon him, as to conquer his obstinate prejudices, 
and to engage him to profess and preach that faith in Christ which 
he himself had zealously persecuted before. I believe the warmest 
advocates for Christianity would be ready to own, that if that great 
apostle had had no better account to give of the reasons and motives 
of his conversion than such a sign from heaven as Lord Herbert 
mentions, this would have been a very slender foundation either for 
himself or others to go upon, in receiving the Christian doctripe as 
of divine original. But the slightest comparison of the cases may 
let us see that there is a wide and amazing difference between them. 
Lord Herbert’s mind was prepossessed with the expectation of a 
sign from heaven ; he sought it, he applied to God for it, he had an 
hope that something of this kind would happen : and when the 
thing came which he took for a sign, it was in favour of what he no 
doubt strongly wished and desired before : yet, prepossessed as his 
imagination was, he heard no voice of words, nor articulate language, 
signifying to him the divine will. But St. Paul was the farthest in 
the world from desiring or expecting a sign from heaven in favour 
of the religion of Jesus : on the contrary, his mind was at that very 
instant wholly possessed with the strongest prejudices against it. 
He was then going to Damascus, with a commission from the high- 
priest to seize the disciples of Jesus, and bring them to Jerusalem 
to be punished ; and he was persuaded in his own conscience that 
he was right in doing so. He breathed out threatnings and slaughter 
against them, as the sacred writer expresseth it : and he himself 
tells us, that he verily thought with himself \ that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth . In this circum- 
stance of things, if we should suppose him seized with a sudden 
pang of enthusiasm, though this is by no means likely to have hap- 
pened to him, as he was travelling along the road at noon-day, with 
several others in his company ; but if wc should suppose that some- 
thing of this kind happened to him, and 'that he saw an extraor- 
dinary light from heaven, which he took to be a sign that heaven 
approved the work in which lie was then engaged ; or if he had 
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thought he also heard a voice from above speaking to him, and ani- 
mating him to go on, and courageously to execute the commission 
he had received from the high-priest, andP promising him success in 
it, there might possibly be some pretence for ascribing it to the 
working of an over-heated imagination, filled with the design he 
was upon, which engaged all his thoughts and resolutions. But it 
is plain that, in the temper he was then in, he could not have the 
least expectation of Jesus of Nazareth’s appearing to him with a 
celestial splendour and glory, calling to him with a majestic voice 
from heaven, and in words which he distinctly heard, reproving him 
for his enmity to him, and persecuting rage against his disciples, 
appointing him his minister and apostle, and commissioning him to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles, and to invite them to a participa- 
tion of the benefits and privileges of his kingdom ; which were 
things the most remote from his apprehension that could possibly 
be conceived. 

I need not here particularly repeat all the circumstances of a story 
so well known as that of the divine appearance which occasioned 
St. Paul’s conversion ; but taking in the whole as he himself re- 
lateth it, it is absolutely impossible that it should have been the 
effect of his own enthusiastic imagination, considering how liis mind 
was at that time disposed, to which may be added the consequent 
effects which showed the reality of it. Struck blind with the glory 
of the appearance, lie was obliged to be led to Damascus ; and it 
was only by the laying on of Ananias’ hands in the name of Jesus, 
that he had his sight restored. There was immediately a wonderful 
change in his dispositions, notions, and inclinations. He became 
enlightened at once, without human instruction, in a perfect know- 
ledge of the religion of Jesus, than which nothing could be more 
contrary in many points to the pharisaical principles and prejudices 
be had so deeply imbibed. He was endued with the most extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, and had a power of communica- 
ting those gifts to others, by the laying on of his hands in the name 
of a crucified and risen Jesus and in the same sacred name was 
enabled to perform the most illustrious miracles. These were mat- 
ters of fact in which he could not be deceived himself, and of which 
there were numbers of witnesses : and accordingly he went through 
the nations preaching Jesus Christ, and him crucified, as the 
Saviour and Lord ; which he did with such evidence, and had such 
extraordinary attestations from heaven accompanying him, that vast 
numbers were brought over by his ministry to embrace a religion 
which was absolutely contrary to their most rooted prejudices, incli- 
nations, and interests. 

There might possibly be some suspicions with regard to the rela- 
tion of a fact so circumstanced as was that pf Lord Herbert. It 
might be thought possible, that an author might feign an approba- 
tion from heaven m favour of some peculiar notions he had enter- 
tained, and of a book of which he was very fond, and upon which 
beseems to have valued himself: not that I think there is any 
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reasonable ground of suspicion, that this noble writer feigned what 
he relates concerning this incident ; but yet some may suppose, that 
an author might possibly be under some temptation to deviate from 
the rules of truth in such a case. But no such suspicion can be 
entertained in St Paul’s case, that he should have feigned a 
heavenly appearance in favour of areligion which he was well known 
to have hated, persecuted, and despised, and which was absolutely 
contrary to the prejudices to which he had been so obstinately 
addicted, and to all his worldly expectations, connections, and 
interests : to which it may be added, that he gave the highest pos- 
sible proof of his own sincere belief of the fact as he has related it, 
by his inviolable adherence to that religion to which he was by this 
extraordinary means converted ; that he exposed himself by it to 
the different persecutions, and to the greatest and most various 
labours and sufferings that any one man ever endured ; and which 
he bore with an invincible constancy, and even with a divine exulta- 
tion and joy, supported by the testimony of a good conscience, and 
the hope of a glorious reward in the heavenly world. 

Upon the whole, let us put the supposition, that Lord Herbert, in 
the account he hath given of what happened to him, has had the 
strictest regard to truth (which, for my part, I have no doubt of), 
and that the account St. Paul hath given of the extraordinary 
appearance to him from heaven is also true, there is this vast dif- 
ference between the cases : that, granting all that happened to Lord 
Herbert to have been as he relates it, there is nothing in it but what 
may be accounted for in some such manner as that mentioned 
above, without supposing any thing supernatural in the case ; but, 
granting the truth of the relation which St. Paul gives of the divine 
appearance to him, with the effects that followed upon it, there is 
no possibility of accounting for it in a natural way, or indeed in 
any other manner than by owning an extraordinary and supernatural 
interposition. Though therefore the former, granting it to be true, 
can by no means be depended upon as a certain mark of the appro- 
bation of heaven given to Lord Herbert’s book ; yet the latter, sup- 
posing it in like manner true, aftordeth a convincing proof of an 
extraordinary attestation given from heaven to the divine mission 
and glory of a crucified Jesus, and to the truth and divine original 
of the Christian revelation. 

1 may perhaps be thought to have expatiated too much in my 
reflections on this occasion ; but I hope 1 shall be excused when it 
is considered, that the incident is of so uncommon a nature ; that it 
relateth to a person of Lord Herbert’s character and eminence ; and 
that the account of it is extracted from memorials written by him- 
self. 

• I shall make no farther remarks on the anonymous letter, than to 
observe, that the writer of it makes mention of the answers to Lord 
Herbert, published by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Haiyburton. He also 
takes notice of the Weekly Miscellany, as having lately appeared 
against him. The two former I have taken notice of above ; the 
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latter 1 have not seen, and therefore know not how far some of the 
observations there ma'dc may have coincided with mine. 


LETTER III. 


Observations on Mr. Hobbes’s Writings. — He sometimes professeth a Regard to the 
Scripture as the Word and Law of God ; at other times ridicules Inspiration or 
Revelation. — He attempts to invalidate the sacred Canon, and makes Religion and 
the Authority of Scripture to depend entirely on the Authority of the Magistrate. — 
His strange Maxims in Morality and Politics.— His Scheme tends to subvert 
Natural Religion as well as Revealed. — Confuted by several learned Authors. 


Sir, 

In my two former letters some observations were made on the 
writings of that eminent deist, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The 
next writer I shall mention was in several respects of a different 
character from that noble Lord, though also very famous in his 
time, the noted Mr. Thomas Hobbes of Malmsbury. There have 
been few persons whose writings have had a more pernicious influ- 
ence in spreading irreligion and infidelity than his ; yet as none of 
his treatises are directly levelled against revealed religion, I shall 
content myself with some brief general reflections upon them. He 
sometimes affects to speak with veneration of the sacred writings. 
He expressly declareth, that though the laws of nature are not laws 
as they proceed from nature, yet, “ as they are given by God in 
holy Scripture, they are properly called laws ; for the holy Scripture 
is the voice of God, ruling all things by the greatest right.”* But 
though he seems here to make the laws of Scripture to be the laws 
of God, and to derive their force from his supreme authority, yet in 
many other passages, some of which I snail have occasion to 
mention, he supposeth them to have no authority but what they 
derive from the prince or civil power. He sometimes seems to 
acknowledge inspiration to be a supernatural gift, and the immediate 
hand of God at other times he treats the pretence to it as a sign 
of madness; and, by a jingle upon the words, represents God’s 
speaking to the ancient prophets in a dream or vision, to be no 
more than their dreaming that he spoke to them, or dreaming 
between sleeping and waking, + To weaken the authority of the 
sacred Canon, he endeavours to show, that the books of Moses, and 
the historical writings of the Old Testament, were not written by 
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those whose names they bear, and that they are derived to us from 
no other authority but that of Esdras, who restored them when they 
were lost :* a supposition in which he hath been since followed by 
others on the same side, and very lately by a noble Lord ; though 
the absurdity of it is manifest, and hath been fully exposed.-)- As 
to the writings of the New Testament, he acknowledgeth, that they 
are as ancient as the times of the apostles, and that they were 
written by persons who lived in those times, some of whom saw 
the things which they relate ; which is what many of our modern 
deists seem unwilling to own. And though he insinuates that the 
copies of the Scriptures were but few, and only in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics, yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, but that 
the books of the New Testament, as we have them, are the true 
registers of those things which were done and said by the prophets 
and apostles 4 But then he most absurdly pretends, that they were 
not received as of divine authority in the Christian church, till they 
were declared to be so by the council of Laodicea, in the year after 
Christ 364 : though nothing is capable of a clearer proof, than that 
their authority was acknowledged among Christians from the 
apostolic times. 

He expressly asserts, that we have no assurance of the certainty 
of Scripture, but the authority of the church , and this he resolveth 
into the authority of the commonwealth ; and declares, that till the 
sovereign ruler had prescribed them, “ the precepts of Scripture 
were not obligatory laws, but only counsel and advice, which he that 
was counselled might without injustice refuse to observe, and being 
contrary to the laws could not without injustice observe that the 
word of the interpreter of Scripture is the word of God, and the 
sovereign magistrate is the interpreter of Scripture, and of all doc- 
trines, to whose authority we must stand. § Yea, he carrieth it so 
far as to pronounce, that Christians are bound in conscience to 
obey the laws of r an infidel king in matters of religion,' that 
“ thought is free ; but when it comes to confession of faith, the 
private reason must submit to the public, that is to say, to God’s 
lieutenant.” And accordingly, he alloweth the subject, being com- 
manded by the sovereign, to deny Christ in words, holding firmly in 
his heart the faith of Christ : and that in that case, “ it is not he 
that denieth Christ before men, but his governor and the laws of 
his country.|| And he expressly declaretn, that idolatry to which a 
man is compelled by the terror of death is not idolatry. And this 
being the case, it is not to be wondered at, that he speaks with 
contempt of the ancient martyrs. In this the succeeding deists 
have not failed to imitate him. They have reproached those excel- 
lent persons as having died as a fool diethft [ as if it were a ridiculous 
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and senseless thing to endure hardships and sufferings, for the sake 
of truth and conscience: and yet those have been always justly 
admired, who have exposed themselves to the greatest dangers in a 
noble cause, and who would not do a base tiling to save their lives. 

Mr. Hobbes acknowledgeth the existence of God, and that we 
must of necessity arise from the effects which we behold, to the 
eternal Power of all powers, and Cause of all causes ; and he blames 
those as absurd who call the world, or the soul of the world, God : 
but he denies that we know any more of him than that he exists, 
and seems plainly to make him corporeal ; for he affirms, that that 
which is not body is nothing at all :* and though he sometimes 
seems to acknowledge religion and its obligations, and that there is 
an honour and worship due to God, prayer, thanksgiving, oblations, 
&c., yet he advanceth principles which evidently tend to subvert all 
religion. The account he gives of it is this, “ that from the fear of 
power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, ariseth religion, not allowed superstition.” And he else- 
where resolveth religion into things whicn he himself derides ; viz. 
“ opinions of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion to what 
men fear, and taking of things casual for prognostics.”+ He takes 
pains in many of his works to prove man to be a necessary agent, 
and expressly asserts the materiality and mortality of the human 
soul ; and he represents the doctrine concerning the distinction 
between soul ana body in man to be an error contracted by the 
contagion of the demonology of the Greeks. We may observe by 
the way the great difference there is in this respect between Mr. 
Hobbes and Lord Herbert. ' This noble writer has reckoned the 
notion and belief of a future stale among the common notices 
naturally obvious to the minds of all men : but the account Mr. 
Hobbes is pleased to give of it is this, that the belief of a future 
state after death “is a belief grounded upon other men’s saying, 
that they knew it supernaturally, or that they knew those, that 
knew them, that knew others, that knew it supernaturally.^J 

That we may have the better notion of this extraordinary writer, 
it may not be amiss to mention some other of his maxims. He 
asserts, that by the law of nature every man hath a right to all 
things, and over all persons, and that the natural condition of mail 
is a state of war, a war of all men against all men : that there is no 
way so reasonable for any man as to anticipate, that is, by force and 
wiles to master all the persons of others that he can, so long till he 
sees no other power great enough to endanger him : that the civil 
laws are the only rules of good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest ; and that antecedently to such laws every action is in its 
own nature indifferent : that there is nothing good or evil in itself, 
nor any common laws constituting what is naturally just and unjust; 
that all things are measured by what every man judgeth fit, where 
there is no civil government, and by the laws of society where there 
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is one :* that rhe power of the sovereign is absolute, and that he 
is not bound by any compacts with his subjects : that nothing the 
sovereign can do to the subject can properly be called injurious or 
wrong; and that the kings word is sufficient to take anything from 
any subject, if there be need, and the king is the judge of that 
need.f 

• In Mr. Hobbes we have a remarkable instance what strange 
extravagances men of wit and genius may fall into, who, whilst they 
value themselves upon their superior penetration, and laugh at 
popular errors and superstition, often give in to notions so wild and 
ridiculous, as none of the people that govern themselves by plain 
common sense could be guilty of. It will hardly be thought too 
severe a censure to say, that Mr. Hobbes’s scheme strikes at the 
foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed: that.it tendeth 
not only to subvert the authority of the Scripture, but to destroy 
God’s moral administration: that it confoundeth the natural dif- 
ferences of good and evil, virtue and vice, and taketh away the dis- 
tinction between soul and body, and the liberty of human actions : 
that it destroyeth the best principles of the human nature, and, 
instead of that innate benevolence and social disposition which 
should unite men together, supposeth all men to be naturally in a 
state of war with one another : that it erecteth an absolute tyranny 
in the state and church, which it confounds, and maketh the will of 
the prince or governing power, the sole standard of right and wrong; 
and that it destroyeth all the rights of private conscience, and, 
indeed, leaveth no room for conscience at all. 

But notwithstanding the ill tendency of many of Mr. Hobbes’s 
principles, yet the agreeableness of his style, of which he was a great 
master, joined to his dogmatical way of pronouncing with a very 
decisive air, and the very oddness and apparent novelty of his 
notions, gave them a great run for a time, and did no small 
mischief. He himself boasted of the good reception his Leviathan 
met with among many of our gentry: but the manifold absurdities 
and inconsistencies of his scheme, and the pernicious consequences 
of it to religion, morality, and the civil government, have been so 
well exposed, and set in so clear a light, that there are not many of 
our modern deists that would be thought openly to espouse his 
system in its full extent : though indeed it cannot be denied, that 
there are not a few things in their writings borrowed from his, and 
that some of them have chosen rather to follow him than Lord 
Herbert in several of his principles, and particularly in asserting 
the materiality and mortality of the human soul, and denying man's 
free agency. 

Mr. Hobbes met with many learned adversaries, among whom we 
may particularly reckon Dr. Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury, and archbishop Bramhal. The latter argued with great 
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acuteness against that part of the scheme which relates to liberty 
and necessity, and afterwards attacked the whole of his system, in 
a piece called the Catching of the Leviathan , published at London 
in 1658; in which he undertakes to demonstrate, out of Mr. 
Hobbes’s own works, that no man who is thoroughly an Ilobbist 
can be “a good Christian, or a good commonwealth’s man, or 
reconcile himself to himself.” The reverend Mr. Tenison, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, gave a summary view of Mr. 
Mr. Hobbes’s principles, with a judicious confutation of them, in a 
book called The Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined published in 1670. 
To these may be added, the famous Earl of Clarendon, who wrote 
A brief View and Survey of the dangerous and pernicious Errors to 
the Church and State in Mr. Hobbes 9 s Book entitled “ Leviathan 
This was published in 1676. Bishop Parker, Mr. Tyrrel, but, 
above all, Bishop Cumberland, in his justly celebrated work de 
Legibus Nature, did also distinguish themselves in this controversy. 
It is to be observed, that the learned writers who opposed Mr. 
Hobbes did not so much apply themselves to vindicate revealed 
religion, or the Christian system, as to establish the great principles 
of all religion and morality, which his scheme tended to subvert : 
and to show, that they had a real foundation in reason and nature. 
In this they certainly did good service to religion : yet some of the 
enemies of revelation endeavoured to take advantage of it, as if this 
showed that there is no other religion but the law of nature, and 
that any extraordinary revelation is needless and useless. Thus, on 
every supposition, these gentlemen seem resolved to carry their 
cause against Christianity. If there he no law of nature, no real 
difference, in the nature of things, between moral good and evil, 
virtue and vice, there is no such thing as religion at all, and con- 
sequently no Christian religion. On the other hand, if it be proved 
that there is such a thing as the religion and law of nature, which 
is founded in the very nature and relations of things, and agreeable 
to right reason, then it is concluded, that this alone is sufficient, 
and that it is clear and obvious to all mankind, and therefore they 
need no revelation to instruct them in it, or assure them of it. A 
very wrong conclusion this ! since it is manifest that a well attested 
revelation from God would be of very great use, both farther to 
clear and confirm some of the important principles of natural reli- 
gion, which, though in themselves reasonable, were in fact greatly 
obscured and perverted in the corrupt state of mankind ; and also 
to instruct men in things which, however highly useful to be known, 
they could not have clearly discovered or been fully assured of, by 
the mere unassisted light of nature, without a divine revelation. 

This might lead one into a train of reflections on the connection 
there is between natural and revealed religion : but I must content 
myself with giving short hints of things : to enlarge farther upon 
them would not suit my present design. You will probably hear 
from me again soon : and in the mean time, I am, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


Mr. Charles Blount's Notes on the Life of Apollonius Tyanoeus, designed to expose 
Christianity. — His Religio Laid copied, for the most part, from Lord Herbert. — 
He had a chief hand in the Oracles of Reason. — He attacks the Doctrine of a 
Mediator, as unworthy of God. — His remarkable Concession, that it is not safe to 
trust to Deism alone, without Christianity joined with it. — Mr. Toltind, another 
deistical Writer ; very forid of asserting Paradoxes. — The Design of his Amyntor to 
render the Canon of the New Testament uncertain. — He gives a large Catalogue of 
spurious Gospels, and attempts to show that they were equally received and acknow- 
ledged in the primitive Times, with the Gospels which are now looked upon as 
authentic. — The contrary fully proved in the Answers that were made to him. 


Sir, 

Amon g those who opdnly avowed the cause of Deism, and seemed 
zealous to promote it, may be reckoned Charles Blount, Esq. In 1680 
he published a translation of the two first books of Phiiostratus’s Life 
of Apollonius Tyanaeus, with large notes, which are manifestly intended 
to strike at revealed religion. Apollonius, you know, was a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher that lived in the first centuiy, whose character 
and miracles were opposed by the pagans to those of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hierocles wrote a book to this purpose, which was answered 
by Eusebius, who hath plainly proved, that Philostratus was a vain 
and fabulous writer, and that his accounts are full of romantic 
stories and ridiculous fables: and whoever impartially considers 
Philos tratus’s book, which is still extant, must be convinced that 
Eusebius’s censure upon it is just. Nothing can be supposed more 
different than Phiiostratus’s manner of writing, scuffed with rhetorical 
flourishes and vain ostentations of learning, is from the plain, sober, 
artless narration of the evangelists, which hath all the characters of 
genuine unaffected simplicity, and a sincere regard to truth : to 
which it may be added, that Apollonius’s philosophy, and the 
wonders he is said to have wrought, all tended to uphold the reign- 
ing established superstition and idolatry, which at the same time 
had all worldly advantages on its side, and yet was not able to oppose 
the progress of Christianity, which triumphed over it, though des- 
titute of all those advantages, and though it had all the powers of 
the world against it : — a manifest proof this, how vastly superior 
the evidence of our Saviour’s divine character and miracles was to 
any thing that could be produced in opposition to it ! And vet 
many of our modem deists have been fond of running the parallel 
between Apollonius and Jesus Christ. Mr. Blount, in his notes, 
has thrown out several insinuations against the miracles of our 
Saviour, in which he has been followed and even exceeded by some 
succeeding writers, of whom I may afterwards give some account. 
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This gentleman lias on several occasions discovered a strong pre- 
judice against the Scriptures, and shown how willing he is to lay 
hold on whatsoever he thinks may expose them : it could be only 
owing to this, that he finds fault with that manner of expression, 
he opened his mouth , and said :* a censure which may be thought to 
proceed from an extraordinary nicety, rather than a true justness 
of taste. But though this, and other oriental idioms and forms 'of 
speech, may differ from what is usual among us, the language of 
Scripture has been always admired by the best judges. 

In 1683 the same gentleman published a small book intitled 
ileligio Laid , which is little more than a translation of Lord Her- 
bert’s treatise of the same name. The additions and improvements 
he has made are so few, and of such small moment, as not to 
deserve a distinct consideration, and therefore I shall refer to the 
reflections already made on Lord Herbert’s scheme. 

Some years after,*in 1693, there was another book published, in 
which Mr. Blount had a principal concern, and which was plainly 
intended to propagate infidelity. It had a pompous title, The 
Oracles of Season , and was published after Mr. Blount’s unhappy 
end, by his friend Mr. Charles Gildon, who ushered it into the 
world by a preface in defence of self-murder, which that gentleman 
had been guilty of, to get rid of the uneasiness of a passion which 
proved too violent for him. The title of the book seemed to promise 
demonstration, as if it were intended to serve as an infallible guide in 
matters of religion : but there is little order or method in it, or 
regularity of design. It is a collection of different pieces, consisting 
for the most part of letters between Mr. Blount and his friends, 
intermixed with fragments and translations from some Greek and 
Latin authors, done with no great exactness. 

That part of the book which relates to natural religion and its 
sufficiency, proceed^ chiefly upon Lord Herbert’s plan. There arc 
two of the tracts particularly remarkable this way : the one is 
A Summary Account of the Deist's Religion , by Mr. Blount : the 
other is a letter from A. W. to Mr. Blount, concerning natural 
religion, as opposed to divine revelation. In the former of these, 
Mr. Blount, having set himself to show that God is not to be 
worshipped by an image or by sacrifices, next endeavoureth to prove 
that he is not to be worshipped by a mediator. He pretends that 
the worship of God by a mediator derogateth from his infinite 
mercy, equally as an image doth from his spirituality and infinity. 

But his argument is founded upon a misapprehension or misre- 
presentation of the gospel scheme. Far from derogating from the 
mercy or goodness of God, the appointment of such a mediator as 
the gospel proposeth is one of the most signal instances of his grace 
and goodness towards mankind : it is a wise and gracious provision 
for exercising his mere f towards guilty creatures, in such a way as 
is most becoming his own glorious government and perfections, and 


* Ulount’s Notes on Philostratus, p. Gfh 
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most conducive to their peace and comfort, and most jproper ‘to 
remove their guilty jealousies and fears. 

But he farther urgeth, that if God appointed the mediator, this 
shows that he was really reconciled to tne world before, and conse- 
quently that there was no qeed of a mediator. It showeth, indeed, 
that God had kind thoughts of mercy, and gracious intentions 
towards the human race ; but this doth not prove that therefore the 
appointment of a mediator was needless. On the contrary, his 
wisdom determined him to take this method as the properest way 
of exercising his mercy, and dispensing the effects of his goodness ; 
of which he is certainly the fittest judge : and whosoever duly con- 
siders the sublime idea given us in the gospel of the mediator, 
the work upon which he was sent, and the offices he was invested 
with, may observe such characters of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness in it, such a regard to the honour of God .and to the comfort, 
and benefit, and hapmpess of mankind, as ought greatly to recom- 
mend the gospel scheme. But the -distinct consideration of these 
things would take up more room than the present design will allow. 

To this tract is prefixed a letter from Mr. Blount to Dr. Syden- 
ham, in which there is this remarkable passage : that “ undoubtedly, 
“ in our travels to the other world, the common road is the safest ; 
“ and though Deism is a good manuring of a man’s conscience, yet 
“certainly, if sowed with Christianity, it will produce the most. 
“ plentiful crop.” Here he seems plainly to own, that it is not safe 
to trust to Deism alone, if Christianity be not joined with it*. 

As to the other tract I mentioned, the letter written by A. W. to 
Mr. Blount, concerning natural religion as opposed to divine revela- 
tion, the chief heads of natural religion are there reduced to seven 
articles. 1. That there is an infinite and eternal God, creator of all 
things. 2. That he governs the world by his providence. 3. That 
it is our duty to worship and obey him as our qreator and governor. 

4. That our worship consists in prayer to him, and praise of him. 

5. That our obedience consists in the rules of right reason, the 
practice of which is moral virtue. 6. That we are to expect rewards 
and punishments hereafter according to our actions in this life, which 
includes the soul’s immortality, and is proved by our admitting pro- 
vidence. 7. That when we err from the rules of our duty, we ought 
to repent, and trust in God’s mercy for pardonf. Here Lord Her- 
bert’s five articles, which were all that he accounted necessary, are 
enlarged to seven, which indeed may be regarded as farther explica- 
tions of the former : and with other explications they might be en- 
larged to a still greater number. What was observed concerning 
Lord Herbert’s articles may be applied to these. It will be ac- 
knowledged, that they are agreeable to right reason ; but this is no 
proof that therefore'an express divine revelation would not be need- 
ful, in the present state of mankind, to set ftem in a stronger light, 
and give them additional force. Several of the deists would be far 

Oracles of Reason, p 87. 91. 
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from agreeing -with this writer in some of the articles he mentions. 
The first article runs thus, that there is one eternal self -existent God , 
creator of all things ; where it is plainly supposed, that the world 
was created ; and yet, in another part of that book, Mr. Blount has 
taken the pains to translate a large fragment of Ocellus Lucanus, 
which is designed to prove the eternity of the world :* and it appears 
that he himself does not disapprove it. In another part of these 
pretended Oracles , in a letter from Mr. Gildon to Mr. Blount, the 
opinion of the origin of good and evil, from two different eternal 
principles, the one good, the other evil, is represented as not unrea- 
sonable.*)- In another of the above-mentioned seven articles it is 
declared, that the worship we owe to God consists in prayer to Him, 
and praise of Him : and yet it is well known, that this has been 
contested and denied by some of the ancient philosophers and 
modern deists ; and Mr. Blount himself, in his notes upon the life 
of Apollonius Tyanaus, having observed that^some of the heathens 
used no prayers at all, insinuates, in their names, objections against 
that duty 4 With regard to the fifth article, that our obedience 
consists in the rules of right reason , the practice whereof is moral 
virtue , this is easily said in general ; but there is no great likelihood, 
that, if they were to come to a particular explication, they would 
agree what is to be looked upon as included in the rules of right 
reason, and in the practice of moral virtue. Some of them would 
probably think it reasonable to indulge the appetites and passions 
in instances which others would not think reasonable or proper : 
even in a point of such consequence as self-murder, some of the 
ancient philosophers and modern deists have pleaded for it, whilst 
others have condemned it; and it is openly justified (as was before 
observed) in the preface to these Oracles of Reason . One should 
therefore think no reasonable man could deny, that express precepts, 
determining by a divine authority the particulars of moral duty, 
would be of great advantage. As to the article of future rewards 
and punishments, and the soul’s immortality, this is represented by 
Mr. Blount, in a letter to the right honourable the most ingenious 
Strephon, and by A. W. in his letter to Mr. Blount, as a necessary 
part of natural religion; and yet he observes, that the ancient 
neathens disagreed about it.§ In another part of these Oracles , it 
is declared to be probable, that the soul of man is not.of an entirely 
distinct nature from the body, but only a purer material composition. || 
Now the soul’s materiality is not very consistent with the doctrine 
of its immortality : and from this we may judge of A. W.’s argument 
against Christianity, that “ if the reasons of the Christian religion 
" were evident, there would be no longer any contention or difference 
“ about it : and if all do not agree in it, those marks of truth in 
“ it are not visible, which are necessary to drawour assent/'f This 
argument, if it were good for any thing, would prove that there are 

* Oracles of Reason, p. 212—228. f Ibid. p. 104. f Notes on Philostratus, p. 38*. 
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no visible marks of truth in natural religion, no more than in re- 
vealed ; since it cannot be denied that men differ about the one as 
well as the other: but the truth is, the argument doth not conclude 
in cither case. 

There are several things in the Oracles of Reason which are par- 
ticularly designed against the holy Scriptures, and which have been 
repeated by others since : but the sacred writings have been fully 
vindicated against those exceptions. Mr. Blount has particularly 
attacked the writings of Moses, and the most considerable part of 
what he has offered to this purpose is borrowed either from the 
learned author of the A rch & ologia-Ph i losuph i cvr , who, though he 
differed in some things from what is generally looked upon as the 
true interpretation of Moses’s sense, was far from intending to sub- 
vert the authority of the Mosaic writings ; or from the author of the 
hypothesis of the Pre-Adamites , who afterwards retracted his own 
book. From this writer Mr. Blount hath given us a literal trans- 
lation for several pages together, in different parts of this book, 
without making the least acknowledgment of it, or taking any 
notice of the answers that had been returned. In like manner bo 
hath thought proper to repeat the objections which have been fre- 
quently urged against the Mosaic writings, from the irreconcilable- 
ness of the accounts there given with the antiquities pretended to 
by the most learned heathen nations, particularly the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. Our great Stiliingfleet had, in the first book of his 
Origines Sacra, very amply considered that matter, and clearly 
shown the vanity of those pretences ; yet they are here again ad- 
vanced with as much confidence as if they had never been refuted. 
The same observation may be made with regard to the arguments 
of Ocellus Lucanus about the eternity of the world, which are trans- 
lated and produced with great pomp by Mr. Blount, though they 
had been unanswerably exposed in the last* mentioned learned 
treatise*. 

The Oracles of Reason were animadverted upon by Mr. John 
Bradley, in a book published at London in 1699, in l‘2mo. intitled. 
An Impartial View of the Truth of Christianity, with the His- 
tory of the Life and Miracles of Apollonius Tyanaus: to which 
are added, some Refections on a Book called “ Oracles of Reason 
This book I have not seen. Dr. Nichols’s Conference with a Theist 
was also particularly designed by the learned and ingenious author 
in opposition to the Oracles of Reason ; and he hath not left any 
material part of that book unanswered. The first part of this Con- 
ference was published at London in 12mo. in 1606, and the other 
three parts in the following years. But what deserveth our special 
notice, Mr. Gildon, the publisher of the Oracles of Reason , and who 
had recommended them to the world with a pompous eulogi uni, was 
afterwards, upon mature consideration, convinced of his error; of 
which he gave a remarkable proof, in a good book which he pub- 

* Originrs Surra’, book iii. r. 2. f. 1, .5, 0, 7. 
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lished some years after' in 1705, intitled The Deist’s Manual . It is 
observable, that the greatest part of this book is taken up in vindi- 
cating the doctrines of the existence and attributes of God, his pro- 
vidence and government of the world, the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state : and his reason for it was, as he himself intimates, 
because many of the deists, with whom he was well acquainted, did 
really deny those great principles which lie at the foundation of all 
religion, or at least represented them as doubtful and uncertain ; 
and their not admitting natural religion in its just extent formed 
some of their principal prejudices against the Christian revelation. 

The next writer of whom I shall give some account is Mr.Toland, 
who, though he called himself a Christian, made it very much the 
business of his life to serve the cause of infidelity, and to unsettle 
men’s minds with regard to religion. There are many things in his 
writings which show, that he was very fond of asserting things that 
had an appearance of novelty, however destitute of reason or proba- 
bility; a remarkable instance of which he has given in his strange 
attempt to prove that motion is essential to matter. See his letters 
to Serena, ‘Letter III.* In another book, which he calls Pantheis- 
ticon , published in 1720, he has shown himself a favourer and ad- 
mirer of the Pantheistic philosophy, i. e. that of Spinosa, which 
acknowledged no other God but the universe. The first thing 
that made Mr. Toland taken notice of, was his Christianity nut 
mysterious ; or, a Discourse shotting, that there is Nothing in the 
Cospel contrary to Reason, nor above it, and that no ( hris/ian 
Doctrine can he properly called a mystery. This was published 
in 1696, and was animadverted upon by several writers of learning 
and reputation, as Mr. Becconsal, Mr. Beverly, Mr. John Norris, 
Dr. Payne, Mr. Synge, afterwards archbishop of Tuam, and Mr. 
Brown, afterwards bishop of Cork. In 1709 he published at the 
Hague two Latin dissertations. The first is intitled, Adeisidtcmon , 
sive Titus Livius a superstitione vindicatus. In qua dissertatinne 
probatur Livittm historieum in sacris, prodigiis , et ostentis enar - 
randis, haudquaquam fuisse credulum aut superstitiosu/n : ipsamque 
superstitionem non minus Ileipublicec (si non magis ) n itiosam esse , 
quarn purum putum atheismum. The second dissertation bears the 
title of Origines Judaicee, sive St ra bon is de Mose et re/igione Ju- 
daica historia breviter illustrata. In this dissertation he seems to 

J refer the account of this pagan author concerning Moses and the 
ewish religion, before that which was given by the Jews themselves. 
These two dissertations were answered by Mr. la Faye, minister at 
Utrecht, in a book printed in 1709, and intitled, Defensio rehgionis, 
nec non Mosis et gentis Judaicec , contra duas dissertationes Jfoannis 
Tolandi ; and by Mr. Benoit, minister at Delft, in his Melange de 
retnarques critiques , historiques, philosophiques, t heologi a ues, sur fes 
deux dissertations de Mr. Toland , intitulees . I'un I Homme sum super- 
stition, et I autre les origines Juddiques, printed at Delft in 1712. 

f This is confuted in Dr. Clarkc\ Demonstration, k<\ p. SJt. Kdit. 7tli. 
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But what I shall here particularly take notice of, and by which 
he hath chiefly distinguished himself, is the pains he hath taken to 
invalidate the authority of the sacred Canon of the New Testament, 
and to render it uncertain and precarious. -This seems to have been 
the design of the book he calls Amyntor , which he published in 
1698, and in which he hath given a catalogue of books, attributed 
in the primitive times to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and other emi- 
nent persons , “ together with remarks and observations relating to 
the Canon of Scripture.” He hath there raked together whatever 
he could find relating to the spurious gospels and pretended sacred 
books, which appeared in the early ages of the Christian church. 
These he hath produced with great pomp, to the number of eighty 
and upwards’; and though they were most of them evidently false 
and ridiculous, and carried the plainest marks of forgery and impos- 
ture, of which, no doubt, he was very sensible, yet he has done 
what he could to represent them as of equal authority with the four 
gospels and other sacred books of the New Testament, now received 
among Christians. To this end he has taken advantage of the un- 
wary and ill-grounded hypotheses of some learned men, and has 
endeavoured to prove, that the books of the present Canon lay con- 
cealed in the coffers of private persons till the latter times of Trajan 
or Adrian, and wore not known to the clergy or churches of those 
times, nor distinguished from the spurious works of heretics ; and 
that the Scriptures which we now receive as canonical, aud others 
which we now reject, were indifferently and promiscuously cited 
and appealed to by the most ancient Christian writers. His design 
in all this manifestly is to show, that the* gospels, and other sacred 
writings of the New Testament, now acknowledged as canonical, 
really deserve no greater credit, and are no more to be depended 
upon, than those hooks which are rejected and exploded as forgeries ; 
and yet he had the confidence to pretend, in a book he afterwards 
published, that his intention in his Amifntor was not to invalidate, 
but to illustrate and confirm, the Canon of the New Testament.* 
This may serve as one instance, among the many that might be 
produced, of the writer's sincerity. 

Several good answers were returned to Toland’s Amyntor. Mr. 
(afterwards) Dr. Samuel Clarke published a small tract in 1699, in- 
titlcd, Some Reflections on that part of the Book called u Amyntor” 
which relates to the Writings of the primitive Fathers , and the 
Canon of the New Testament . In this he gave an early specimen 
of those talents which he afterwards employed to so great advan- 
tage in the defence of Christianity. The same book was afterwards 
answered by the ingenious Mr. Stephen Nye, in his Historical Ac- 
count and Defence of the Canon of the New Testament , in Answer 

* See Toland's preface to his Nazar enus, p. 9. This very odd hook was well 
answered by Mr. (afterwards) Dr. Mangey, in his Remarks upon Nazarenus; on which 
Mr. Tolaml made some reflections, in a Tract he called Manyoneutes. Mr. Paterson 
also published his Anti Nazarenus, in answer to Mr. Toland's book. And Pr. Tho- 
mas Brett took Nome notice of it in the Preface to his Tradition necessary to explain 
and interpret the Holy Scriptures . 
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to u Amy n tor i9 ; ami by Mr. Richardson, in his Canon of the yiew 
Testatnent Vindicated , whose work hath been justly and generally 
esteemed, as executed with great learning and judgment. To these 
may be added, Mr. Jones, who hath considered this matter dis- 
tinctly, and at large, m his New and Fall Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament , which was published 
at London in 172<>, in two volumes 8vo. ; to which a third small 
one was afterwards added, published in 1727, but left unfin shed 
by reason of the author’s death. 

These learned writers have plainly shown Mr. Toland's great un- 
fairness and disingenuitv in his whole management of the argument. : 
That he has frequently imposed upon his readers by false quotations, 
or by grossly misrepresenting the authors he cites : That he has 
been guilty of great blunders and ridiculous mistakes : That several 
of the writings he produces, as having been written in the apostolic 
age, were forged so late as the third or fourth century : That by far 
the greatest part of those writings, of which he hath given so pom- 
pous a catalogue, and which he would put upon the uoild as most 
ancient and apostolical, are expressly rejected by the authors whom 
he himself refers to, as spurious and apocryphal, or even as absurd 
and impious forgeries: That as to tho-e few of them which are not 
expressly rejected and condemned by the writers who have men- 
tioned them, it doth not appear by any one testimony, that they 
were ever genet ally iec« ived and acknowledged in the C'hiistian 
church, or equalled with the books of the sacred Canon . and that 
even those authors w ho ha\e been thought to quote some of them 
with approbation, yet expiesdv declare, that n ne but the four 
gospels were received m the Chilian chuich, a*. of di\ine authority : 
lhat though some of the fabe go.q»eb, that they might tin* better 
pass upon the p. oplc, were compiled out of the genuine gospels, 
with such additions, omissions, wild iniei j olations, a«, ought lu st 
answer the design of the compileis, thi* did not hinder their being 
generally rejected; whereas the four g* ‘.pels, the same which we 
now receive, were generally acknowledged from the beginning : 
That thcj-e and other sacred books of the New Testament were, even 
in the earliest ages, spread into distant countries, and were m the 
possession of great numbers of persons, and read in the churches as 
divine : And finally, that several of the genuine writers of the three 
first centuries have left us catalogues of thesaned liooks of the New 
Testament, but in none of these catalogues do any of I lie apocryphal 
books appear. 

To set this whole matter in a dearer light, Mr. Jones has given 
us a complete enumeration of all the njiociyphal books of the New 
Testament, and made a critical inquiry into each of these honk*, 
with an hnglbli version of those of them w hich arc now extant, and 
a particular pi oof that none of them were ever admitted into the 
(*anon; and he hath distinctly produced and considered every testi- 
mony relating to them that i^ to be found in any ('Inistinn witter or 
writers of the first four centuries after Christ. 
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Upon all that hath been written on this subject, it is a just and 
natural reflection, that as the number of spurious gospels which 
were rejected by the primitive Christians shows, how scrupulous 
they were not to admit any books as canonical, but those of whose 
truth and authenticity they had sufficient proofs ; so their admitting 
and receiving with so general a consent, the four gospels which are 
now in our hands, affordeth a strong argument, that they had un- 
doubted evidence of the genuine truth and certainty of the evange- 
lical records, which fully satisfied them who lived nearest those 
times, and who had the best opportunities of knowing ; and that to 
this it was owing, that these, and no others, were generally received 
and acknowledged as of divine authority. 

On this occasion it is proper to mention Dr. Lardner’s excellent 
work of the Credibility of the Gospel History ; in the second part 
of which, consisting of several volumes, he hath made a full and 
accurate collection of the passages which are to be found in the 
writers of the first ages of the Christian church, relating to the four 
gospels, and other sacred books of the New Testament. This he 
hath executed with so much fidelity and diligence, and with such 
exactness of judgment, that the English reader, who hath not op- 
portunity to consult the originals, will be able to judge for himself, 
upon considering the passages of the original authors, which are 
very faithfully translated. This affordeth so clear and continued a 
proof of their having been generally received in the earliest ages of 
the Christian church, that one would hope it should put an end to 
this part of the controversy. 


LETTER V. 

Tlie Karl of Shaftesbury, a fun* and much admired Writer, Not very consistent in 

the Account lie gives of Christianity.- -He easteth Reflections on the Doctrine of 
future Rewards and Punishments, us if it were of Disservice to the Interests of 
Virtue. — The contrary shown from his own Acknowledgments. — His Lordship 
resolves the credit oi holy Writ wholly into the Authority and Appointment of the 
State.-- -He frequently takes Occasion to expose the Scriptures, and represents them 
as uncertain, and not to he depended upon. — What lie saith concerning Ridicule, 
as the Test and Criterion of Truth, examined. — It is shown, that a turn to Ridicule 
is not the properest Disposition for finding out Truth ; and that there i< great 
danger of its being misapplied. — His Lordship's own Writings furnish Instances of 
such a wrong Application. -Authors mentioned that have written nguiu>i him. 

Silt, 

It gives me areal concern, that, among the writers who have 
appeared against revealed religion, I am obliged to take notice of 
the noble author of the ( ' ha ract eristics. Some indeed arc not will- 
ing to allow that lie is to he reckoned in this number. Passages 
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are produced out of some of his writings, in which he expresseth 
very favourable sentiments of Christianity. This he doth particu- 
larly in a preface, winch, and I believe justly, is ascribed to his 
Lordship' as the author, prefixed to a volume of select sermons of 
Dr Benjamm ,\Vhichcot, published in 1698. In that preface he 
finds fault with those in this profane age that represent not only the 
institution of preaching, but even the gospel itself, and our holy 
religion, to be a fraud. He expresseth his hope, that from some 
things in thesesermons, even they that are prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity may he induced to like it the better; and that the vein of 
goodness which appeal's throughout these discourses will make such 
as are already Christians prize Christianity the more ; and the fair- 
ness, ingenuity, and impartiality, which they learn from hence, will 
be a security to them against the contrary temper of those other 
irreconcilable enemies to our holy faith. In IT 1G some of his letters 
were published at London, under the title of Several Letters written 
by a noble Lord to a Young Man in the I nirersity, 8vo. 1 11 
tnese letters, which were written a few \ears before the Karl of 
Shaftesbury's death, in the years 1707, 1708, 1709, there arc excel- 
lent sentiments and advices, and some which seem to discover a leal 
regard for the Christian religion. 

ft were greatly to be wished, on many accounts, that his Lord- 
ship had alwtiys expressed himself in an uniform manner on tins 
subject. No impartial man will denv him the praise of a fine 
genius. The quality of the writer, his lively and beautiful imagina- 
tion, the delicacy of taste he hath shown in many instances, and the 
graces and embellishments of his style, though pci haps sometimes 
too affected, have procured him many admirers. To which may be 
added, his refined sentiments on the beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and that lie hath often spoken honourably of a wm- and good pro- 
vidence, which ministers and governs the whole in tin* best manner ; 
and hath strongly a.wrted, in opposition to Mr. llohlx s, the natural 
differences between good and evil; and that man was originally 
formed fin society, and tin- exercise of mutual kindness and bene- 
volence; and not only so, but for leligion and pietv too.* These 
things hate very much prejudiced many person* m his favour, and 
prepared them for receiving, almost implicit Iv, whatever he hath 
advanced. And yet it cannot he denied, that then* are many things 
in his hooks/ which seejn to he evidently calculated to cast content) t 
upon Christianity and the holy Scriptures. 

It is in the ( harm! eristics that we arc properly to look for an ac- 
count of his Loid>hip r s sentiments. They were first published in 
three vols. 8vo. in 1711; and the last part of his life was employed 
in revising them, and preparing for a new and most correct edition 
of them, which accordingly was published immediately after his 
death. In them lie completed the whole of his works which lie ire 
tended should be made* public ; ami these Imoks are so general!) 
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read, and by many so much admired, that it is necessary to take 
notice of those things in them which seem to have a bad aspect on 
religion, and to be of a dangerous influence and tendency* 

Of this kind are the frequent reflectipns he hath cast on the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. This, as I observed 
in a former letter, is represented by Lord Herbert as a fundamental 
article of natural religion; and though he carries it too far, in mak- 
ing it an innate principle, in which all mankind are, and have been 
always agreed ; yet it cannot be denied, that there wer* some notices 
and traces of it generally spread among the nations, though mixed 
with much obscurity, and which probably had a great effect in pre- 
serving the remains of religion and virtue among the people, though 
contradicted by several sects of their philosophers. It is the great 
advantage and glory of Christianity, that it hath cleared and con- 
firmed this important principle, and hath brought life and immor- 
tality into an open light, but the author of the Characteristics 
frequently expresseth himself in a manner, which tendeth to raise a 
prejudice against this great principle of natural and revealed 
religion, as if it were of little use in morals, yea, and in many cases 
of a bad tendency. Thus, after having made an elegant representa- 
tion of the happy state of things in the heathen world, and the 
liberty and harmony which then prevailed, he proceeds to show the 
different state of things among Christians, which he seems chiefly 
to attribute to the notion and belief of a future state. “ A new sort 
of policy (saith he) which extends itself to another world, and con- 
siders the future lives and happiness of men rather than the present, 
has made us leap beyond the bounds of natural humanity; and, out 
of a supernatural charity, has taught us the way of plaguing one 
another most heartily. It has raised an antipathy which no tem- 
poral interest could ever do, and intailed upon us a mutual hatred 
to all eternity. The saving of souls is now the heroic passion of 
exalted spirits.”* This is not the only place where his Lordship 
speaks with ridicule of the saving of souls, and of those who act 
Jor (heir souls ’ sokes, and make a careful provision for hereafter^ 
And lie elsewhere tells us, speaking of the expectation of God’s 
dispensing rewards and punishments in a future life, that “ an ex- 
pectation and dependency so miraculous and extraordinary as this 
is, must naturally take off from other inferior dependencies and en- 
couragements. Where infinite rewards are thus enforced, and the 
imagination strongly turned towards them, the other common and 
natural motives to goodness are apt to be neglected, and lose much 
by disuse. Other interests are hardly so much as computed, whilst 
the mind is thus transported in the pursuit of a high advantage, and 
self-interest, so narrowly confined within ourselves. On this ac- 
count, all other affections to our friends, relations, or mankind, are 
often slightly regarded, as being worldly, and of little moment in 
respect of tnc interest of our souls.'f” To the same purpose he 

# Characteristics, vol. I. p. IN, 10. edit. 6th. f Ibid. vol. iii. p. 302. 
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represents it, as if the Christian were so urged to have his conver- 
sation in heaven , as not to be obliged toew/cr ;;i/o any engagements 
with this lower world , or to concern himself either with the busi- 
nesses of life, or with the offices of private friendship, or the service of 
the public: and that these are to be regarded as embarrassments to 
him in working out his own salvation .* It seems to be a natural 
inference from all this, that, according to his representation of the 
matter, it were better for mankind not to believe, or have any regard 
to a future state at all ; for if the belief be weak, he tells us it will 
be of the worst consequence. “There can (says he) in some respects 
be nothing more fatal to virtue than the weak and uncertain belief 
of future rewards and punishments: for the stress being wholly 
laid on this foundation, if this foundation seem to fail, there is no 
farther prop or security to men’s virtue. K* And, on the other hand, 
if the belief be strong, and deeply impressed on the mind, it will 
cause men to neglect the interests and duties of this present life, 
the duties thov owe to their friends, their neighbours, and their 
country. This is the account his Lord>bip gives of it ; but it is grossly 
misrepresented : for since that virtue and goodness which is to be 
rewarded hereafter includes, according to the scripture account of 
it, the doing good here on earth as far as we have an opportunity, 
and even a diligence in the business of our several callings, and the 
exercise of social duties, it is evidently w rong to say, that a regard 
to the recompenses of a future state must carry us off from those 
duties, when, on the contrary, it bindeth us more strongly to the 
performance of them. Our having our conversation in heaven is 
not designed to cause us to neglect the duties incumbent upon us 
here on eaith ; for these are most expressly enjoined in the gospel- 
law, as being comprehended in that iiglite<»u*«iicss uhieh intirleth 
us to that future glorv : but that we should not take up with the 
inferior things of thi> pieseut world a> our proper ultimate portion 
and happiness but raise our \iewn to a nobler ^tato, where we hope 
to arrive to tin: tun- felicity and ne.i lection of our natures. And this 
certainly is an admirable lesson, highly to the honour of C'liristiuniU ; 
since it is a too great affection ami esteem for worldly enjoyments 
that puts men upon wrong pursuits, and is the prmnpal source of 
the greatest disorders of human life. 

Several other passages might he produced, in which his Lordship 
seems to repres'iit the belief and expectation of a future state as of 
pernicious influence. Thus he observes, ‘‘that tlu? principle of self- 
love, which is naturally so prevailing in us, is improved and made 
stronger every day by the exercise of the passions on a subject of 
more extended interest (by which he refers to the expectation 
of eternal happiness in a future state) '‘and that there may be 
reason to apprehend, that a temper of this kind will extend list If 
through all the parts of life. Arid this has a tendency to create a 
stricter attention to self-good and private interest, and must insrn- 
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sibly diminish the affection towards public good, or the interest of 
society, and introduce a certain narrowness of spirit, which is 
observable in devout persons of almost all religions and persua- 
sions. ,,# Here he lays a heavy charge on the hope of future happi- 
ness ; as if it had a nad tendency, to spread an inordinate criminal 
selfishness through the whole of human life, to diminish the public 
good affections, and introduce a narrowness of spirit. A most 
unjust charge this ! Since it might easily be shown, that the belief 
and hope of such an happiness as the gospel sets before us, and 
which is there represented as a state of perfect goodness and the 
most extended benevolence, and for which that charity wliich seeketh 
not her own is one of the best preparatives, has a tendency, if rightly 
understood, to enlarge the heart, to purify and ennoble the soul, and 
raise it above the little narrow interests of the fleshly self, and to 
fill it with the highest idea of God, and his immense goodness. 

But his Lordship urges, that “ those who talk of the rewards of 
virtue make it so very mercenary a thing, and have talked so much 
of its rewards, that one can hardly tell what there is in it after all 
that is worth rewarding.^ He observes that the most heroic virtue, 
private friendship, and zeal for the public,] have little notice taken 

• Characteristics, vol. ii. p. j8. ♦ Ibid. vol. i. p. U7. 

t It has been noted by the dcistical writers, that zeal for the public, or love to a 
man’s country, which was so much inculcated by some of the ancient philosophers and 
moralists, is passed over in the gospel ; and this is mentioned as a defect in the Chris- 
tian morality. Hut it' the matter be rightly considered, there is no jus* foundation for 
this objection. To have recommended a- by a divine authority, what the Homan.* 
generally understood by love to their country, a strong passion for the glory of it, and 
which often carried them to do great injustice to those of other nations, would not have 
been suited to the nature of a revelation, which was designed for the general good ot 
mankind, and to promote universal benevolence. And if our Saviour had exhorted the 
Jew's in the name ot (iod to a ze d for their country and its liberties this, in the dis- 
position they were then in, could have lu.cu looktd upm in no oilier liizht. than as stir- 
ring them up to tumults and iu-unvetion*. Hut of love to our country as it signifies 
n true and affectionate concern for the public good, he gave an inimitable example ; and 
bih example hath the force of a precept, according to the Christian sxstrm. This will 
be evident to any one that impartially considers the affection he showed to the Jewish 
nution, from whom he sprung according to the lle*h ; the amiable concern he expressed 
for the miseries he foresaw were coming upon them, and the endeavours he um d to pre- 
vent those evils, by cheeking the tumultuous spirit which was then working among 
them, and engaging them to a peaceable subjection to the Homan government. The 
same observation imr. be made with regard to the apostles and first publishers of 
Christianity after our Saviour's resurrection. It they had in the name of (iod urged it 
upon the Jews and (iciililcs, among w hom they preached the gospel, to be zealous for 
their country, and had promised divine rewards to so hcioie a virtue, this w*ould 
undoubtedly have been regarded ns an attempt to raise disturbances in the state. It 
could not, as things were circumstanced, have produced any good effects, and might 
probubly have laid very bud ones. Hut if by zeal for the public be meant a hearty 
desire and endeavour in promote thcpublic good, and the real welfare of the community, 
nothing can be better fitted to answer that cud than the Christian law. It hath a 
manifest tendency, wherever it is sincerely believed and embraced, to make good 
magistrates, and faithful and peaceable subjects, ami to render men truly useful to the 
public, by engaging them to a diligent discharge of the duties of their several station* 
and relations, and to the practice of universal righteousness. Christianity, which 
requires us to exert so noble u spirit of disinterested benevolence, as to be ready to lay 
down our lives for the brethren, 1 John iii. Hi, would certainly engage and animate us, 
if properly railed to it, even to lay dow n our lives for the good of the community. A 
virtuous regard to the public happiness, and a contributing ns iui a." m u* lies to pro- 
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of them in our holy religion, nor have any reward promised them : 
though if they be comprehended in the things that are lovely , and 
virtuous , and praiseworthy , they arc both commanded there, and 
shall according to the gospel scheme be rewarded ; but his Lordship 
who supposes the contrary* mentions it as an advantage, that no 
premium or penalty b.'ing enforced in these cases, it leaves more 
room for disinterestedness, the virtue is a free choice , and the magna- 
nimity is left entire .* And does not this insinuate, that if no reward 
had been promised at all, to any part of our duty, it would have 
been the better for us, and our virtues would have been the more 
s excellent V In like manner he represents that resignation to God, 
which depends upon the hope of infinite retributions or rewards, to 
be a false resignation, which discovers no worth nor virtue ; since it is 
only a man’s resigning his present life and pleasure conditionally, for 
that which he himself owns to be beyond an equivalent.*!* 

And yet this right honourable author himsedf acknowledged!, 
that if by the hope of rewaid be understood the hope and desire of 
virtuous enjoyments, or of the very practice and exercise of virtue 
in another life, it is fur from being derogatory to virtue, but is rather 
an evidence of our loving it.f And nothing is more c\id< a nt to any 
one that is acquainted with the holy Scriptures, than that though 
the future happiness is there sometimes metaphorically described 
under splendid sensible images, which his Lordship is pleaded to 
reflect upon as trifling and childish, § yet the idea there given us of 
it is the noblest, the sublimest, that can he conceived. It is repre- 
sented as a state of consummate holiness, goodness, ami purity, 
where we shall arrive to the true perfection of our natures ; a state 
into which nothing shall enter that de filet h ; where the spirits of the 
just shall hi made perfect , and even their bodies shall lie refined to 
a wonderful degree ; where they shall he associated to the glorious 
general assembly of holy and happy souls, and to the most excellent 
part of God’s creation, with whom they shall cultivate an eternal 
friendship and harmony ; and, which is chiefly to he considered, 
where they shall lie admitted to the immediate vision of the Deity, 
and shall be transformed, as far as they are capable of it, into the 
divine likeness. Such is the happiness the gospel setteth before us, 
and wdiich certainly fiirmsheth a motive fitted to woik upon the 
worthiest minds. And the being animated by the ho|>c of such a 
reward hath nothing mean or mercenary in it, hut rather is an argu- 
ment of a great and noble soul. 

And even as to the fear of punishment, this also may !>c of signal 
use to restrain the exorbitances of the passions, to check the career 
of vice, and to awaken men to serious thoughts, and thereby put 
them in the way of better impressions. Ilis Lordship himself 

mote it in our several station*, make u part of that excellent and praiw -worthy conduct, 
which it is the great design of the Christian religion to promote, and which, according 
to the divine protniiica there given us, shall be crowned with a glortoti* levvard. 
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nsscrteth the usefulness of punishments, as well as rewards, in all 
well-regulated governments. And with respect to future punish- 
ments he acknowledgeth, that " this service of fear be allowed ever 
so low and base, yet religion being still a discipline and progress of 
the soul towards perfection, the motive of reward and punishment is 
primary, and of the highest moment with us, till being capable of 
more sublime instructions, we are led from this servile state to the 
generous service of affection and love.”* And he elsewhere expressly 
declareth, that “ the hope of future rewards, and fear of future 
punishments, how mercenary or servile soever it may be accounted, 
is yet in many instances a great advantage, security, and support to 
virtue and he offereth several considerations to prove that it is 
so.f I cannot therefore help thinking that this admired writer has 
done very wrong in throwing out so many insinuations against the 
doctrine of future retributions, and against the holy Scriptures and 
Christian divines for insisting so much upon it, as though it were 
of ill influence to morals. I am persuaded, that any one who duly 
considers the state of mankind, and what a mighty influence our 
hopes and fears have upon us by the very frame of our nature, must 
be sensible, that if the Scripture had only contained fine and elegant 
discourses on the biauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice, instead 
of proposing the sanctions of eternal rewards and punishments, it 
would neither have been so becoming the majesty and dignity of 
the supreme legislator, nor so well fitted to answer the end of a 
revelation designed for common use. The Scripture, indeed, doth 
every where suppose, and frequently representetb the excellence of 
holiness and virtue, and the turpitude and deformity of vice and sin, 
and the good effects of the one, and bad effects of the other, even 
in this present state. But it is the great advantage of the Christian 
revelation, that it carrieth our views beyond this narrow transitory 
scene to a future eternal state, and dcriveth its most important 
motives from thence, which he himself acknowledge th to be of 
infinitely greater force ; and, which is very odd, he secineth to make 
the very force of those motives an objection against insisting upon 
them, as if they would render all other motives and considerations 
useless. 

'flic prejudices his Lordship hath conceived against Christianity 
sufficiently appear from several of those passages that have been 
mentioned ; to which many others might be addtd. lie is pleased, 
indeed, more tlran once to declare himself a very orthodox believer, 
lie hath assured us, in his ironical way, of Ins steady orthodoxy, 
and entire submission to the truly Christian mid Catholic doctrines of 
our holy church, as by law established: and that he faithfully 
embraces the holy mysteries of our religion even in the minutest par- 
ticulars, notwithstanding their amazing depths For which he gives 
this reason, that “ when the supreme powers have given their sanc- 
tion to a religious record or pious writ, it becomes immoral and 

• (’ lm rae tens tic«, vol. ii. p. 63, £73. t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 60, & *eq. 
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profane in any one to deny or dispute the divine authority of the 
least line or syllable contained in it.”* To the same purpose he 
elsewhere declares, that the mysteries of religion arc to be determined 
by those to whom the state has assigned the guardianship and pro- 
mulgation of the divine oracles ; anil that the authority and direction 
of the law is the only security against heterodoxy and error , and the 
only warrant for the authority of our sacred symbols.^ So that 
according to him, Christianity has no other foundation than what 
will serve a false religion as well as the true. And elsewhere, in 
the person of the sceptic, he talks of our visible sovereign s answering 
for us in matters of religion.!;. In this his Lordship exactly agrees 
With Mr. Hobbes : he is, indeed, far from asserting with that 
writer, that there is nothing good or evil in its own nature, and that, 
virtue and vice depend wholly on human authority and laws ; this 
he on all occasions strenuously urgueth against. But he comes into 
another part of his scheme, the making the magistrate or supreme 
civil power, the sole judge of religious truth and orthodoxy, and 
resolving all doctiines and opinions in religion, and die authority 
of what shall be accounted holy writ, into the appointment of the 
state, a scheme which absolutely de*troyeth the rights of private 
judgment and conscience, and winch evidently condemneth the 
conduct and judgment of Christ and his apostle*, and the primitive 
Christians at the f i:\-t plantation of Christianity. and of thus* excel- 
lent men that stood up for tin* reformation of it >m:c *. 

But notwithstanding our noble author’s pretended veneration and 
submission to the holv writ by public author? y established, be bath 
taken occasion to expose the Scripture, a> tar as in him lav, to 
ridicule and con^ mpt, of w hich many instance* might be prod need. 
Not to mention the indnuations be ha , thrown out r« dating to par- 
ticular passages both in the Old Testament and tin* New, he hath 
endeavoured to expose the spirit of prophecy, and made a ludicrous 
representation of it, ami compared it with the extravagancies of the 
maddest enthusiasts. $ Miracles he will not allow to he any proofs, 
though ever so certain :!| or that there is any ground to believe their 
having been done, but the authority of our governor*, and of those 
whom the state hath appointed the guardians of holy writ.* 1 lie 
speaks with ridicule, as other doistieal writers have often done, of 
what ho calls the specious pretence of moral certainty , and matter of 
fact ** and insinuates, that the facts recorded in the gospels are 
absolutely unceitain, and that he that relies upon those accounts 
must he a sceptical dhrisfian.ff He represents St. Paul as speaking 
sceptically , and as no way certain or positive, as to the revelation 
made, to him , though the contrary is manifest from the apostle's own 
most express dcc.I'iratioim.|| The very encomiums In; sometimes 
pretends to bf stow upon the Scripture* are of such a kind, as tend 
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rather to give a low and mean idea of them. Thus he commends 
the poetical parts of Scripture , Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and other 
entire volumes of the sacred collection , as full of humorous dis- 
courses, and jocular wit; and saith, that the sacred writers "had 
recourse to humour and diversion, as a proper means to promote 
religion, and strengthen the established faith.” In like manner he 
tells us, that our Saviour's discourses were sharp, witty, and humorous; 
and that his miracles were done with a certain air of festivity ; and 
so that it is impossible not to be moved in a pleasant manner at their 
recital ; i. e. it is impossible not to laugh at them.* Hut though he 
seenieth here to commend his good humour , as he calls it, and else- 
where represents Christianity as, in the main, a witty good-natured 
religion , he iusmiiateth that this may be all an artful pretence to 
cover deep designs and schemes laid for worldly ambition and 
power. Having observed, that the affection and love which pro- 
cures a true adherence to the new religious foundation, must depend 
either on a real or counterfeit goodness in the religious founder, whom 
he had called before the divinely-authorized intruder and spiritual 
chief ; ho adds, that “ whatever -ambitious spirit may inspire him, 
whatever savage zeal or persecuting principle may be in reserve, 
ready to disclose itself, when authority and power is once obtained, 
the first scene of doctrine however fails not to present us with the 
agreeable views of joy, love, meekness, gentleness, and modera- 
tion.' I believe few that consider how this is introduced, will 
doubt its being designed as an insinuation against the character of 
the holy Jesus ; an insinuation for which there is not the least 
foundat ion in his w hole conduct, or in the scheme of religion he hath 
taught, and which therefore is us malicious as it is groundless. 

Agreeably to this he elsewhere intimates, that the go-pel was 
only a scheme of the clergy for aggrandizing their own power. He 
represents it as a natural suspicion of those who are called sceptical: 
“ that the holy records themselves were no other than the pure 
invention and artificial compliment of an interested party, in behalf 
of the richest corporation, and most profitable monopoly, which 
could he erected m the world. But any one that impartially 
considers the idea of religion set before us in the New Testament, 
in its primitive simplicity, will he apt to luok upon that which his 
Lordship representeth as a natural supposition to he the most unrea- 
sonable supposition in the world. If an ambitious and <e!f- 
interested clergy, and particularly the favourers of the papal 
hierarchy, had been to forge a gospel or sacred records to counte- 
nance their own claims, or if they nad had it in their power to ha\o 
corrupted and new-modelled them in their favour, the Christian 
religion and worship would in many instances have been very dif- 
ferent from what it now appeareth to he in the sacred writings of 
the New Testament. Mr. Hobbes himself was so sensible of this, 
even where he inveighs against the clergy, as endeavouring to put 
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their own laws upon tlie Christian people for the laws of God, and 
pretends that the books of the New Testament were in the first ages 
m the hands only of the ecclesiastics, that he adds, “ he is persuaded 
they did not falsify the Scripture ; because, if they had had an 
intention so to do, they would surely have made them more favour- 
able to their power over Christian princes, and civil sovereignty, 
than they are.”* 

His Lordship on many occasions insinuates, that the original 
records of Christianity are not at all to be depended upon, lie 
frequently repeats the charge of corruptions and interpolations ; and 
particularly concludes the last Miscellany of his third volume with 
a heap of objections against the Scriptures, drawn fram the great 
number of copies, various readings, different glosses and interpreta- 
tions, apocryphal and canonical hooks, hands of those through 
whose hands they have been transmitted to us, &c.f Thc.-e objec- 
tions are put into the mouth of a gentleman, whom he makes go oil’ 
the stage with an air of triumph, as they were unanswerable ; and 
yet they are no other than wnat have been frequently considered 
and obviated by the learned defenders of the Christian cause. Dr. 
Tindal hath since urged all these objections, and more of the same 
kind, more laigely and with greater force than his Lordship ha ll 
done ; and a full answer hath been returned to them, sufficient to 
satisfy an impartial inquirer.}: 

I have already dwelt longer on this right honourable author (ban 
I at first intended ; but you will undoubtedly expect that, before I 
leave him, I should take some notice of that part of his scheme, 
where he seems to set up ridicule as the best and surest criterion of 
truth : this deserves the rather to be considered, because there is 
not perhaps any part of his writings of winch a woisc use hath 
been made. I am sensible that some ingi nious writers have been 
of opinion, that in this his Lordship has been greatly misunder- 
stood or misrepresented ; that his opinion, if faiilv examined, 
amounts only to this, that ridicule may be of excellent use, either 
against ridicule itself, when false and misapplied, or against grave, 
specious, and delusive impostures; that he distinguishes between 
true and false ridicule, and between united wit, and scurrilous 
buffoonery, which, without decency or distinction, raists a laugh 
ftom every thing. This he condemneth. as justly offensive, and 
unworthy of. a gentleman and a man of sen^e. He would have 
religion treated with good manners , and is for subjecting ridicule to 
the judgment of reason ; and he declares, that as he is in earnest in 
defending raillery, so he can be sober in the use of it. Several 
passages aic produced to this purpose. § Hut whatever apology 
may be made for this noble writer, 1 think it cannot be denied, Unit 
he lms frequently expressed himself very incautiously on this head, 
and in a manner that may lead persons into a very wrong method 
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of inquiring and judging concerning truth. * He not only expressly 
calls ridicule a test, and a criterion of truth, but declares for apply, 
ing it to every thing, and in all cases. He would have us carry 
the rule of ridicule constantly with us, t. e. that we mPtist be alfvays 
in a disposition to apply ridicule to whatever offers, to see whether 
it will bear.* He observes, that “ truth may bear all lights ; and 
one of those principal lights or natural mediums, by which things 
are to be viewed in order to a thorough recognition, is ridicule 
itself, or that manner of proof (for so he calls it) by which we dis- 
cern whatever is liable to just raillery on any subject and 
though he doth not approve the seeking to raise a faugh for every 
thing , yet he thinks it right to seek in every thing what justly may 
be laughed at.% He declares, that “ he hardly cares so much as to 
think on the subject of religion, much less to write on it, without 
endeavouring to put himself in as good a humour as possible «. e. 
treating it, as he himself expressetn it, in a way of wit and raillery , 
pleasantry and mirth . And, indeed, what kind of ridicule his 
Lordship is for, and how he is for applying it in matters of religion, 
plainly appears from many specimens he has given us of it in 
several parts of his works ; especially in his third volume, which is 
designed as a kind of review and defence of all his other treatises. 

The best and wisest men in all ages have always recommended a 
calm attention and sobriety of mind, a cool and impartial examina- 
tion and inquiry, as the properest disposition for finding out truth, 
and judging concerning it. But according to his Lordship's repre- 
sentation of the case, those that apply themselves to the searching 
out truth, or judging what is really true, serious, and excellent, 
must endeavour to put themselves in a merry humour, to raise up a 
gaiety of spirit, ami seek whether in the object they are examining 
they cannot find out something that may be justly laughed at . And 
it is great odds, that a man who is thus disposed will find out 
something fit, as he imagines, to excite his mirth, in the most 
serious and important subject in the world. Such a temper is so 
fin* from being an help to a fair and unprejudiced inquiry, that it is 
one of the greatest hindrances to it. A strong turn to ridicule hath 
a tendency to disqualify a man for cool and sedate reflection, and 
to render him impatient of the pains that are necessary to a rational 
and deliberate search. A calm dispassionate love of truth, with a 
disposition to examine carefully and judge impartially, and a pre- 
vailing inclination to jest and raillery, seldom meet together in the 
same mind. This discovereth rather an odd turn and vivacity of 
imagination, than strong reason and sound judgment; and it would 
be a strange attempt to set un wit and imagination, instead of 
reason and judgment, for a judge and umpire in matters of the 
greatest consequence. 

Our noble author indeed frequently observes, that truth cannot 
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be hurt by ridicule, since, when the ridicule is wrong placed, it will 
not hold. “ Nothing is ridiculous, but what is deformed, nor is any 
thing proof against raillery, but what is handsome and just ; this 
weapon therewre can never bear an edge against virtue and honesty, 
and bears against every thing contrary to it. ,,# It will be readily 
allowed, that truth and honesty cannot be the subject of just ridi- 
cule ; but then this supposeth, that ridicule itself must be brought 
to the test of cool reason ; and accordingly his Lordship acknow- 
ledges, that it is in reality a serious study to temper and regulate that 
humour. f And thus, after all, we are to return to gravity and 
serious reason as the ultimate test and criterion of ridicule and of 
every thing else. But though the most excellent things cannot be 
justly ridiculed; and ridicule, when thus applied, will, in the judg- 
ment of wise and thinking men, render him thatuseth it ridiculous; 
yet there arc many persons on whom it will have a very different 
effect. The ridicule will be apt to create prejudices in their minds, 
and to inspire them with a contempt, or at least a disregard of 
things, which, when represented in a proper light, appear to be of 
the greatest worth and importance. r l he face of truth indeed, as his 
Lordship observes, is not less J'air and beautiful for all the counter- 
feit vizards that have been put upon it ; yet these vizards may so 
conceal and disguise its beauty, as to make it look a quite different 
thing from what it really is. It cannot be denied, that truth, piety, 
and virtue, have often been the subjects of ridicule; and bad, but 
witty men have met with too much success in exposing them to the 
derision and contempt, instead of recommending them to the 
esteem and veneration of mankind. It is our author's own obser- 


vation, that false earnest is ridiculed , but the false jest passes secure. 
And though he says, he cannot conceive how any man should la; 
laughed out of his u its, as some have been frightened out of them, 
yet there have been and are too many instances of persons that have 
been laughed out of their religion, honesty, and virtue. Weak and 
unstable minds have been driven into atheism, profaneness, and 
vice, by the force of ridicule, and have been made ashamed of that 


which they ought to esteem their glory. 

His Lordship is pleased to represent ridicule as the fittest way of 
dealing with enthusiasts and venders of miracles and prophecy ; and 
Waving mentioned the reveries of the French prophets, and recom- 
mended Bart le my- Fair drollery, as proper to hi* used on such 
occasions, he gives a broad hint, that if this method had been taken 
against the Reformation, or against Christianity at its first rise, it 
would have been effectual to destroy it, without having recourse to 
persecution.} He has here plainly let us know in what light he 
regardeth our holy religion. On other occasions, he declares only 
for genteel raillery : but here it seems what he calls the llartlemy- 
Fair method, which I believe will hardly pass for very genteel rail- 
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lory, is supposed to be sufficient, not only against that set of 
enthusiasts who were called the French prophets, but against Chris- 
tianity itself. But he seems not to have considered, that the great 
author and first publishers of the Christian religion were scoffed and 
derided, as well as exposed to grievous sufferings and torments, and 
that they had trial oj cruel mockbigs, as well as of bonds and impri- 
sonments . It appears from what remains of the works of Celsus, as 
well as from what Csccilius saith in Minucius Felix, that no sarcasm 
or ridicule was spared among the heathens, by which they thought 
they could expose Christianity; though when they found this 
ineffectual to suppress it, they from time to time had recourse to 
more violent and sanguinary methods : and indeed those that have 
been most prone to scoff' at religion and truth have often been most 
prone to persecute it too. A scornful and contemptuous spirir, 
which is an usual attendant on ridicule, is apt to proceed to fuithcr 
extremes; nor am I sure, that they, who on all occasions throw out 
the bitterest sarcasms against religion and its ministers, would not, 
if it were in their power, give more substantial proofs of their aver- 
sion. His Lordship indeed honoureth that raillery and ridicule 
which he recommends, with the name of good humour ; and by 
shuffling one of these for the other, and playing upon the words, 
maketh himself merry with his reader. But good humour taken in 
the best sense, for what he calls the sweetest , kindest disposition , is a 
different thing from that sneering faculty, which disposes men to 
cast contempt upon persons and things, ancl which is often managed 
in a manner little consistent with a true benevolence. 

The proper use of ridicule is to expose such follies and absur- 
dities as scarce deserve or admit a very serious consideration ; but to 
recommend raillery and ridicule as fit to be employed on all occa- 
sions, and upon the most weighty and important subjects, and as the 
properest means for discerning truth, appears to be an inverting the 
just order of things. It is, even when innocently used, for the most 
part a trifling employment ; and a man of great genius cannot 
addict himself much to it, without descending beneath his character. 
Indeed there needs no more to give one a disgust at this pretended 
test of truth, than to consider the use his Lordship has made of it. 
When he is in any degree serious, lie shows how capable be is |p 
inform and please his reader; but when he gives a loose to gnictv 
and ridicule, he often writes in a manner unworthy of himself. And 
I am apt to think, that if nothing of bis had been published, but 
the two first treatises of his first volume, and the third volume, in 
which he chiefly indulges himself in those liberties, he would have 
generally passed in the world for a sprightly and ingenious, but 
very trifling writer. He often throws out his sneers and flirts 
against every thing that comes in his way ; and with a mixture of 
low and solemn phrase, and grave ridicule, he sometimes manages 
it so, that it. is not very easy to discern his true sentiments, and 
what it is that he really aims at. This is not. very consistent with 
the rule lie himself has laid down more than once; viz. That “ it is 
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a mean, impotent, and dull sort of wit, which leaves sensible per- 
sons in a doubt, and at a loss to understand what one’s real mind 
is.” And, again, he censures “such a feigned gravity, as immoral 
and illiberal, foreign to the character of a good writer, a gentleman, 
and a man of sense.”* There seems to be no other way of screening 
him from his own censure, but by supposing that he imagined his 
true intention with regard to Christianity and the holy Scriptures 
might be perceived, by any sensible person, through his concealed 
ridicule. And it must be acknowledged that, for the most part, it 
is so ; though, in some particular places, it is hard to know whether 
he be in jest or earnest. By this covered way of ridicule he some- 
times steals upon the reader before he is aware, and, under the 
guise of a friend, gives a more dangerous blow, than if he had acted 
the part of an open and avowed enemy. 

Upon the whole it may be justly said, that in this noble and 
ingenious author we have a remarkable instance of the wrong 
application of that talent of ridicule, of which he was so great a 
master. And if it has succeeded ill in his hands, how much more 
may it be expected to do so in those who, for want of his genius, 
are not able to rise above low buffoonery, nor capable of distinguish- 
ing gross and scurrilous raillery and scandal from wit and delicate 
ridicule 1 His Lordship hath since had many awkward imitators, 
and probably will have more, who will be apt to apply his test of 
ridicule, not only, as he himself hath given them an example, 
against revealed religion, but against all religion, even that which is 
called natural, and against that virtue, of which, in his serious 
moods, he hath professed himself so great an admirer. 

I shall conclude my account of this celebrated author with 
observing, that the Characteristics have been attacked, or at least 
some particular passages in them have been occasionally animad- 
verted upon by several learned writers, by Bishop Berkley, Dr. 
Wotton, Dr. Warburton, and others. That part ut his lordship's 
scheme which represents a regard to future rewards, as derogating 
from the dignity and excellence of virtue, hath been particularly 
considered by Mr. Balguy, in a short but judicious tract, written, 
like his other tracts, in a very polite and masterly manner. It is 
intitled, A Letter to a Deist , concerning the Beauty and Erce/lenn/ 
y Moral Virtue , and the Support and Improvement which it receives 
from the Christian Revelation , 8vo. 1729. But I know' of none that 
has undertaken to answer the whole, but Mr. (now) Dr. John 
Brown, in a treatise intitled, Essays on the Characteristics , published 
in 1750. This work is divided into three essayst the first is oil 
ridicule, considered as a test of truth ; the second is on the obliga- 
tions of men to virtue, and the necessity of religious principles; the 
third is on the revealed religion and Christianity. Under these 
several heads, he hath considered whatever appeared to be most, 
obnoxious in the writings of our noble author. 
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The length of this letter may seem to need an apology. But you, 
I know, will agree with me, that as it was proper, in pursuance of 
the design in which I am engaged, to take notice of this admired 
writer, so it was necessary to make such observations as might help 
to obviate the prejudices so many are apt to entertain in his favour, 
to the disadvantage even of Christianity itself. 


LETTER VI. 

The Account given of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Writings in the foregoing Letter, 
vindicated against the Exceptions that bad been made against it.— The being influ- 
enced by the Hope of the Reward promised in the Gospel hath nothing in it disin- 
genuous and slavish. — It is not inconsistent with loving Virtue for its own sake, but 
tends rather to heighten our Esteem for its Worth and Amiableness.— -The Earl of 
Shaftesbury seems, in his Inquiry concerning Virtue, to erect such a Scheme of 
Virtue as is independent of Religion, and may subsist without it. — The Apology he 
makes for doing so. — The close Connection there is between Religion and Virtue 
shown from his own Principles and Acknowledgments.— Virtue not wholly confined 
to good Actions towards Mankind, but takes in proper Affections towards the 
Deity as an essential Part of it. — He acknowledges that Man is born to Religion. 
— A remarkable Passage of Lord Bolingbroke’s to the same Purpose. 

Sir, 

When I first published the View of the Deistical Writers, the 
foregoing letter contained the whole of what I then intended with 
regard to the observations on the Earl of Shaftesbury. But not 
long after the publication of it, some persons, who profess to be real 
friends to Christianity, and I doubt not are so, let tne know that 
they wished I had not put his Lordship into the list of deistical 
writers; and they thought the charge against him had in some 
instances been carried too far. This put me upon revising what I 
had written relating to that matter with great care; and if I had 
found just cause to think, that in this instance I had been mistaken 
in the judgment Iliad formed, I should have thought myself obliged 
publicly to acknowledge it. For when I formed the design of tak- 
ing a view of the deistical writers, I fixed it as a rule to myself, to 
make a fair representation, as far as I was able, of the sentiments 
of those writers, and not to push the charge against them farther 
than there appeared to me to lie just ground for. And it would 
have given me a real pleasure to have reason to rank so fine a writer 
as the Earl of Shaftesoury among the friends of the Christian cause. 
But upon the most impartial inquiry I was able to make, I 
have not seen reason to retract any thing I had offered with regard 
to that noble Lord. I thought it necessary, therefore, in the Sup- 
plement to the View of the Deistical Writers, to publish a letter 
on that subject, which I shall here subjoin to the preceding one, 
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that the reader may have all before him which relates to that noble 
writer in one view. 

It can scarce, I think, be denied by any impartial person who 
hath read the Characteristics without prejudice, which are the only 
works he avowed, and which had his last hand, that there are 
several passages in them, which seem plainly intended to expose 
Christianity and the holy Scriptures. And there is great reason to 
apprehend, that not a few have been unwarily led to entertain un- 
happy prejudices against revealed religion, and the authority of the 
Scriptures, through too great an admiration of his Lordship’s writ- 
ings. Some instances of this kind have come under iny own par- 
ticular observation; and therefore it appcarcth to me, upon the most 
mature consideration, that 1 could not, in consistency with the de- 
sign I had in view, omit the making some observations upon that 
admired author, as far as the cause of Christianity is concerned. 

That part of my observations on Lord Shaftesbury’s works which 
I find hath been particulaily excepted against, is the account 
given of his sentiments with regard to future rewards and punish- 
ments. It hath been urged, that bis design in what he has written 
on this subject was, not to insinuate that we ought not to be influ- 
enced by a regard to future rewards and punishments, the useful- 
ness of which he plainly acknowledged! ; but only to show, that it 
is wrong to be actuated merely by a view to the reward, or by a fear 
of the punishment, without any real inward love to virtue, or any 
real hatred and abhorrence of vice. To this pnrj»ose his lordship 
observes, that “ to be bribed only, or terrified into an honest practice, 
bespeaks little of real honesty or worth ; and that if virtue be not 
really estimable in itself, he can see nothing estimable in following it 
for the sake of a bargain.”* lie asks, *' how shall we deny that to 
serve God by compulsion, or for interest merely, is servile and mer- 
cenary ?+ And he puts the case of a person's being incited by the 
hope of reward to do the good he hates, and restrained by the fear 
of punishment from doing the ill to which he is not otherwise in the 
least degree averse and observes, that “ there is in this case no 
virtue whatsoever.’’^ If his Lordship had said no more than this, 
he would have said no more than every real friend to Christ ianitv 
will allow ; though in this case there would still be great reason to 
complain of his Lordship's having made a very unfair representa- 
tion of the sense of those divines who think it necessary to urge 
the motives drawn from future rewards and punishments. It is 
true, that if the belief of futuic retributions should have no other 
effect than the putting some restraint upon men’s outward evil 
actions, and regulating their external lieliaviour, even this would be 
of great advantage to the community ; but this is far from being 
the only or principal thing intended. Those certainly must know 
little of the nature and tendency of the Christian religion, who 
should endeavour to persuade themselves or others, that though a 
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man had a real love of vice in his heart, and only abstained from 
some outward vicious practices for fear of punishment, and though 
he had an inward aversion to true goodness and virtue, and only 
performed some outward acts that had a fair appearance ; this alone 
would denominate him a good man, and in title him to the future 
reward ; for this were to suppose, that though he were really a 
vicious and bad man, without that purity and sincerity of heart on 
which the Scriptures lay so great a stress, yet the practising some 
external acts of obedience, destitute of all true goodness and of 
virtuous affections, would intitle him to the favour of God, and to 
that eternal happiness which is promised in the gospel. If any 
persons should teach this, I would readily join with his Lordship in 
condemning them. But he hath not contented himself with strik- 
ing at the supposed wrong sentiments of divines, whom he loves on 
all occasions to expose. There are several passages in his Lord- 
ship’s writings which appear to be directly intended to represent 
the insisting, so much as is done in the gospel, upon the eternal 
rewards and punishments of a future state, as having a bad influ- 
ence on the moral temper, and particularly as tending to strengthen 
an inordinate selfishness, and to diminish the affections towards 
public good, and to make men neglect what they owe to their 
friends, and to their country, lie plainly intimates the disadvan- 
tages accruing to virtue from the having injinite rewards in view, and 
that in that case the common and natural motives to goodness are apt 
to be neglected , and lose much by disuse * He represents the being 
influenced by a regard to future rewards and punishments as at the 
best disingenuous, servile, and of the slavish hind; arid to this he 
opposes a liberal service, and the principle of love , and the loving 
God and virtue Jbr God and virtue's sake ;-j- and accordingly he deter- 
mines, that those duties, to which men are carried without any view 
to such rewards, are for that reason more noble and excellent, and 
argue a higher degree of virtue. If the case really were as his 
Lordship is pleased to represent it, it must certainly give a very dis- 
advantageous idea of Christianity ; as if the insisting upon those 
most important motives, drawn from a future eternal world, which 
our Saviour came to set in the strongest light, tended to introduce 
and cherish a wrong temper of mind, narrow and selfish, disingenu- 
ous and servile, to weaken our benevolent affections both public 
and private, and to take us off from the duties and offices of the civil 
and soeiul life. At that rate it could not be said that the gospel 
is a friend to society and to mankind ; and instead of promoting the 
practice of true virtue, it would rather derogate from it, and degrade 
it from its proper dignity and excellence. It was therefore neces- 
sary to show, as I endeavoured to do in my observations on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s writings, that this is far from being a just representa- 
tion of the nature and tendency of the Christian doctrine of future 

• Several passages to this purpose were produced out of tlie Characteristics ill the 
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rewards aud punishments. The most noble and extensive benevo- 
lence, exerting itself in all proper effects and instances, in opposition 
to a narrow selfish disposition, is what Christianity every where 
recommendeth and enforceth in the most engaging manner ; and it 
is it^>eculiar advantage, that it carrieth oyr views to a better state, 
where the benevolence which is now begun shall be completed, and 
shall be exercised in a more enlarged sphere, and extend to a nobler 
society. And can the hope of this possibly tend to diminish our 
benevolence, or must it not rather heighten and improve it? When 
a man hath a firm and steady persuasion, that the Supreme Being 
will reward his persevering constancy in a virtuous course with 
everlasting felicity, this, instead of weakening his inward affection 
to virtue, and his moral sense of its worth and excellency, must in 
the nature of things greatly confirm and establish it. There is there- 
fore an entire consistency between the loving virtue for its own sake, 
i. e. as his Lordship explains it, because it is amiable in itself,* and 
the being animated to the pursuit and practice of it by such rewards 
as the gospel proposeth ; lor it never appears more excellent aud 
lovely, than when it is considered as recommending us to the favour 
and approbation of Him, who is the supreme original Goodness and 
Excellence, and as preparing us for a complete happiness in a future 
state, where it shall be raised to the highest degree of beauty and 
perfection. In like manner it must mightily strengthen our abhor- 
rence of vice, and our sense of its turpitude and malignity, to con- 
sider it as not only at present injurious and disgraceful to our nature, 
but as an opposition to the will and law of the most wise and righ- 
teous governor of the world, who will in a future state of letribution 
inflict awful punishments upon those who now obstinately persist 
in a presumptuous course of vice and wickedness. 

Our noble author hiuisclf, when he proposeth to show what obli- 
gation there is to virtue , or what reason to embrace it , which is the 
subject of the second book of his Inquiry, resol vet h it into this, 
that moral rectitude or virtue must be the advantage , and vice the 
misery and disadvantage of every creature; and that it is the crea- 
ture's interest to be holy , good, and virtuous.f To prove this 
seems to be the entire design of that book, which he concludes with 
observing, that virtue is the good, and vice the HI of every one. 
He seems indeed, in displaying the advantages of the one and dis- 
advantages of the other, to confine himself w holly to this present 
life, and to abstract from all consideration of a future state. But if 
the representing virtue be to our interest here on earth, and condu- 
cive to our present happiness, be a just ground of obligation to virtue , 
and a proper reason to embrace it, which his second book is designed 
to show, then surely, if it can be proved, that it lendeth not only 
to our happiness here, but to procure us a perfect happiness in a 
future state of existence, this must mightily heighten the obligation 
to virtue, and strengthen the reason for embracing it. If huving 
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regard to the present advantages of virtue be consistent in his 
scheme with loving virtue for its own sake, and as amiable in itself, 
and doth not render the embracing it a mercenary or slavish service, 
why should it be inconsistent with a liberal service to be assured 
that it shall make us happy for ever ? Ur why should they be ac- 
counted greater friends or admirers of virtue, who consider its excel- 
lency only with regard to the narrow limits of this transitory life, 
than they who regard it as extending its beneficial influence to a 
nobler state of existence, and who believe that it shall flourish in 
unfading beauty and glory to eternity? That an affection in itself 
worthy and excellent should grow less so, by considering it as so 
pleasing to the Supreme Being, that he will reward it with ever- 
lasting happiness, and raise it to the highest perfection it is capable 
of in a future state, would be a strange way of reasoning. 

It was observed in the account given of the Earl of Shaftesbury's 
writings, in the preceding letter, that there are several passages in 
which he acknowledged, that the hope of future rewards, and fear 
of future punishments, is a great advantage, security, and support 
to virtue. If these passages bad been concealed or disguised, there 
might have been just ground of complaint. But they were fairly 
laid before the reader, as well as those that seemed to be of a con- 
trary import, that he might be able to form a judgment of his Lord- 
ship's sentiments, how far he is consistent with himself, and whether 
the censures be well founded, which he passeth upon those who 
insist upon the rewards promised in the gospel as powerful motives 
to virtue. He chargeth them as “ reducing religion to such a phi- 
losophy, as to leave no room for the principle of love — and as build- 
ing a future state on the ruins of virtue, and thereby betraying reli- 
gion and the cause of God. ,,# He represented them as if they were 
against a liberal service, flowing from an esteem and love of God, or a 
sense of duty and gratitude, and a love of the dutiful and grateful 
part, as good and amiable in itself, t And he expressly declared, that 
“the hope of future reward, and fear of future punishment, cannot 
consist in reality with virtue or goodness if it either stands as essen- 
tial to any moral performance, or as a considerable motive to any act, 
of which some better affection ought alone to be a sufficient cause.”:): 
Here he seems not willing to allow, that the regard to future retri- 
butions ought to be so much as a considerable motive to well-doing ; 
and asserteth, that to he influenced by it as such a motive cannot 
consist in reality with virtue or goodness. This is in effect to say, 
that we ought not to be influenced by a regard to future rewards 
and punishments at all ; for if they be believed and regarded at all, 
they must be a considerable motive : since, as he himself observes, 
where infinite rewards are firmly believed, jthey must needs have a 
mighty influence, and will over-bulance other motives.^ If there- 
fore it be inconsistent with true virtue or goodness, to be influenced 
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by them as a considerable motive, it is wrong to propose them to 
mankiud ; for why should they be proposed, or to what purpose 
believed, if it be inconsistent with true goodness to be influenced by 
thei% in proportion to their worth or importance ? His Lordship 
elsewhere observes, “ that, by making rewards and punishments ’ 
(i. e. the rewards and punishments proposed in the gospel ; for to 
these he evidently refers) 41 the principal motives to duty, the Chris- 
tian religion in particular is overthrown, and the greatest principle, 
that of love, rejected.”* W hen he here brings so heavy a charge 
against those who make the rewards of the gospel their principal 
motives, his meaning stems to be this : That they make the hope 
of future eternal happiness a mure powerful motive than the present 
satisfaction and advantages virtue hath a tendency to produce, 
which are the motives he so largely insists upon, and which he calls 
the common and natural motives to goodness. And is the being more 
animated by the consideration of that eternal happiness which is the 
promised reward of virtue, than by any of the advantages it yields 
in this present state (though these also are allowed to have their 
proper weight and influence) so great a fault, as to deserve to be 
represented as a subverting of all religion, and particularly the 
Christian? If the eternal life promised in the gospel be rightly 
understood, the hope of it includeth a due regard to the glory of 
God, to our own highest happiness, and to the excellence of virtue 
and true holiness ; all which are here united, and arc the worthiest 
motives that can be pro)>osed to the human mind. There is a perfect 
harmony between this hope, and what his Lordship so tnuvh extols, 
the principle of divine love such ns separates from every thing 
worldly , sensual , and meanly in tt rested ; nor can it he justly said, 
concerning this hope of the gospel reward, what he suit h of a violent 
affection towards private good, that the more there is of it, the lets 
room there is for an affection towards goodness itself', or any good 
and deserving object, worthy of love and admiration f or its own sake, 
such as (tod is universally acknowledged to be.+ The very re ware! 
itself includeth the perfection of love and goodness; and the happi- 
ness promised principally condsteth in a conformity to God, and in 
the fruition of him; and therefore the being powerfully animated 
with the hope of it is perfectly consistent with the highest love and 
admiration of the lJei/y , on account of his own infinite excellency . 

It appearetfr to me, upon considering and comparing what hath 
been produced out of Lord* Shaftesbury’s writings, that though his 
Lordship's good sense would not allow him absolutely to deny the 
usefulness of believing future retributions, yet he hath in eflbct en- 
deavoured on several occasions to cast a slur upon Christianity, for 
proposing and insisting upon what he calls Infinite reuutrds ; and 
thus he hath attempted to t urn that to its disadvantage which is its 
greatest glory, viz. its setting the important retributions of a future 
state in the clearest and stiongest light, and teaching iih to raise our 
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affections and views to things invisible and eternal. Ilis Lordship 
hath, upon the most careful and diligent revis&l of his works, suf- 
fered those obnoxious passages still to continue there. Nor will any 
man wonder at this, who considereth the design and tendency of 
many other passages in his writings: That he hath taken occasion 
to ridicule the spirit of prophecy, and to burlesque several passages 
of holy writ : That he hath represented th? Scriptures as absolutely 
uncertain, and the important facts by which Christianity is attested, 
as not to be depended upon : That he hath insinuated injurious re- 
flections upon the character and intentions of the blessed Founder 
of our holy religion: That he hath represented our faith in the 
gospel as having no other foundation than the authority of the state; 
and hath hinted, that it could hardly have stood the test of ridicule, 
and even of Bartholomew-fair drollery, had it been applied to it at 
its first appearance.* 

As I have been engaged so far in an examination of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s writings, 1 shall take this occasion to make some farther ob- 
servations on his celebrated Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

He sets out with observing, that “ religion and virtue appear to 
be so nearly related, that they are generally presumed inseparable 
companions ; but that the practice of' the world does not seem in 
this respect to be answerable to our speculations That “ many 
who have had the appearance of great zeal in religion, have yet 
wanted the common affections of human it Others again, who 
have been considered as mere atheists, have yet been observed to 
practise the rules of morality, and act in many cases with such 
good meaning and affection towards mankind, as might seem to 
force an acknowledgment of their being virtuous.’’! His Lordship 
therefore propose th to inquire, “ What honestv or virtue is, consi- 
dered by itself, and in what manner it is influenced by religion ; how 
far religion necessarily implies virtue ; and whether it be a true say- 
ing, that it is impossible for an atheist to be virtuous, or share any 
real degree of honesty and merit.**’* 

In that part of the Lu/uiry, in which he proposeth to show what 
virtue is, he seems to make it properly consist in good affections 
towards mankind, or in a man’s having “his disposition of mind 
and temper suitable and agreeing to the good of his kind, or of the 
system in which he is included, and of which he constituteth a 
part.’ ’ll And he had before declared, that some who have been 
considered as mere atheists have acted with such good affection 
towards mankind, as might seem to force an acknowledgment that 
they are virtuous. 


* See all this clearly shown, p. (>3, and seq. 
f It will readily he acknowledged, that the appearance of religion is often separated 
from truo virtue ; but real practical religion necessarily couipreheiidcth virtue ; and as 
far as we are deficient in the practice of virtue, we are deficient in what religion indis- 
pensably requireth of us. 

1 Characteristic*, vol. ii. p. A, 6. § Ibid p. 7. 

|| Ibid. p. . 4 il. 77, 78. fcti, 87, and passim. 
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And as this is the notion his Lordship gives of (he nature of' 
virtue, so when he treats of the obligation to virtue, and the reason 
there is to embrace it, which is the subject of the second book of 
the Inquiry, he seems to place it in its tendency to promote our 
happiness m this present life, without taking any notice of a future 
state. 

Accordingly, many have looked upon the Inquiry as designed to 
set up such a notion of virtue and its obligations, as is independent 
on religion, and may subsist without it. And in the progress of 
that Inquiry , his Lordship takes occasion to compare atheism with 
superstition or false religion, and plainly gives the former the pre- 
ference; and seems sometimes to speak tenderly of it. Having ob- 
served, that nothing can possibly, in a rational creature, exclude a 
principle of virtue, or render it ineffectual, except what either, “ 1. 
Takes away the natural and just sense of right and wrong ; 2. Or 
creates a wrong sense of it ; ‘3. Or causes the right sense of it to lie 
opposed by contrary affections.”* As to the first case, the taking 
away the natural sense of right and wrong, he will not allow that 
atheism, or any speculative opinion, persuasion, or belief, is capable 
immediately or directly to exclude or destroy it ; and that it can do 
it no other way than indirectly by the intervention of ophite affec- 
tions, casually excited by such belief, t As to the second case, the 
wrong sense , or faUe imagination of right and wrona , he says, that. 
“ however atheism may be indirectly an occasion of men’s losing a 
good and sufficient sense of right and wrong, it will not, as atheism 
merely, be the occasion of setting up a false species of it ; which 
only false religion, or fantastical opinion, derived immediately from 
superstition and credulity, is able to effect.”; As to the third 
case, which renders a principle of virtue ineffectual, riz. its being 
opposed by contrary affections, he savs, that “atheism, though it 
be plainly deficient, and without remedy, in the case of ill judgment 
on the happiness of virtue, yet it is not indeed of necessity the cause 
of such ill judgment ; for without an absolute assent to’any hvpo- 
thesis of theism, the advantages of virtue may possibly be seen'and 
owned, and a hijjh opinion of it established in the mind.' 1 * 

. Our noble author was sensible of the offence he had given, bv 
seeming to speak favourably of atheists, and by erecting a system 
of virtue independent of religion, or the belief of a Deity; and in a 
treatise lie published some years after the Inquiry, intitlcd, The 
Moralists, a Philosophical Ilhapwdy . makes an apology for it : That 
“he has endeavoured to keep the fairest measures he could with 
men of this sort,” (viz. atheistical persons, and men of no religion) 
‘‘alluring them all he was able, and arguing with a perfect indif- 
ferency even on the subject of a Deity ; having this one chief aim 
and intention, how in the first place to reconcile those persons (o 
the principles of virtue, that by this means a way rnignt be laid 

• (.’htractcriMirft, vul. u. p. in. , ||,„|. j , 
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open to religion, by removing those greatest, if not only obstacles to 
it, which arise from the vices ana passions of men. That it is 
upon this account chiefly he endeavours to establish virtue upon 
principles by which he is able to argue with those who are not yet 
inclined to own a God or future state. — He owns he has made 
virtue his chief subject, and in some measure independent on reli- 
gion ; yet he fancies he may possibly appear at last as high a divine 
as he is a moralist — And says, “lie will venture to affirm, that 
whosoever sincerely defends virtue, and is a realist in morality, must 
of necessity in a manner, by the same scheme of reasoning, prove as 
very a realist in divinity.”* And elsewhere he says, that u we may 
justly as well as charitably conclude, that it was his design, in ap- 
plying himself to the men of looser principles, to lead them into 
such an apprehension of the constitution of mankind, and of human 
affairs, as might form in them a notion of order in things, and draw 
hence an acknowledgment of the wisdom, goodness, and beauty, 
which is Supreme ; that being thus far become proselytes, they 
might be prepared for that divine love which our religion would 
teach them, when once they should embrace it, and form them- 
selves to its sacred character/f 

This must be owned to be a handsome apology ; so that if we 
take his Lordship's own account of his intention m his Inquiry , it 
was not to favour atheism, but rather to reclaim men from it ; to 
reconcile atheists to the principles of virtue, and thereby bring them 
to a good opinion of religion. It may no doubt be of real service to 
the interests of virtue, to endeavour to make men sensible of its 
great excellence in itself, and its present natural advantages, which 
his Lordship sets forth at large, and in a very elegant manner; and 
this is no more than hath been often represented by those divines, 
who yet think it necessary to insist on tne rewards and punishments 
of a future state. There are indeed many that have said, what no 
man who knows the world and the history of mankind can deny, 
that in the present situation of human affairs, a steady adherence to 
virtue often subjects a man to severe trials and sufferings ; and that 
it frequently happeneth, that bad and vicious men are in very pros- 
perous outward circumstances ; but I scarce know any that have 
maintained what his Lordship calls that unfortunate opinion , viz. 
that “ virtue is naturally an enemy to happiness in life or who 
suppose, that “ virtue is the natural ill , and vice the natural good 
of any creature.’'^ Nor would any friend to Christianity have 
found fault with his Lordship’s endeavouring to show, that by the 
very frame of the human constitution, virtue has a friendly influence 
to promote our satisfaction and happiness, even in this present life ; 
ana that vice has naturally a contrary tendency. But certainly it 
was no way necessary to his design, supposing it to have been, as 
he professes, to serve the cause of virtue m the world, to throw out 
so many insinuations as he has done against the being influenced by 


Chnracteriatii'ft, vol. ii. p. 2G0. 2<i8. 
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a regard to future rewards and punishments; as if it argued a 
higher degree of virtue to have no regard to them at all. And 
though in several passages he shows the advantage which arises to 
virtue from religion and the belief of a deity, yet whilst he seems to 
allow that virtue may subsist, and even be carried to a considerable 
degree without it, I am afraid it will give encouragement to those he 
caffs the men of looser principles ; and that instead of reclaiming 
them from atheism, it will tend to make them easy in it, by leading 
them to think they may be good and virtuous men without any reli- 
gion at all. 

His Lordship seems, from a desire of keeping the fairest measures , 
as he expresses it, with men of this sort , to have carried his com- 
plaisance too far, when he asserts, that atheism has no direct ten- 
dency either to take away and destroy the natural and just sense of 
right and wrong , or to the setting up a false species of it. This is 
not a proper place to enter into a distinct consideration of this sub- 
ject. I shall content myself with producing some passages from the 
most applauded doctor of modern atheism, Spinosa, and who hath 
taken tne most pains to form it into a system. He proposeth, in the 
fifteenth chapter of his Tract at us Theafogicn-paliticus , to treat of the 
natural and civil right tfeien/ man. De fine uniuseajas/fue until rail 
& civili. And the sum of his doctrine is this; that every man has a 
natural right to ddSfcvhatewr he has power to do, and his inclination 
prompts him to; and that the right extends as far as the force. By 
natural right , or law , jus et institntani natunv , “ he understands 
nothing else hut the rules of the nature of each individual ; according 
to which it is determined to ^xist and act after a certain manner*.*' 

• Per jin & institutum nature nihil aliii'l intellyo, «jnam r«>*u!m nature uniuMMijint. 
que individui, serundum qua* iimimquodque imfiimliter drfrrmtimfum roriripinm« ml 
certo sxxio existcudum & operaudum. Kv fir. pi»ce* it natura determinati *onr ad nn- 
tandum, rnagni ad iniimre* roimdvnilum, adroqur pUee* *tunino n.ituruii jure aqua 
potiuntur, It rnagni minore* eomedunf.— Sequitur tiiiumqiiodqiio imlit sdnum ju, 
tammum haliere ad omnia quas potent.. -Nee hie nllnfii :if»no*rimii 4 ditteri- -niinin inti r 
homines It reliqua nature mdmdua, rieque inter homine* rutmne predito*. It mt« r 
alios qui verum rationcm ignorant, n* que inter fatuon, drliruntes, It ‘.aim*.*' (jtutir 
inter homines quarndiu *u!» irnperio *oliiw nature vitere eoiioideranrur, turn Wl»* qui ia- 
tionem nondum novir, v» 1 qui virtun* habitmu nonduin Iwlicf, et o.Ji* irgihuH iippetitiH 
«ummo jure \i%if, quarn lilt* qui ex hyitiii* ratiom* \ stain Miam diricit. line e«*t «iru(i 
sapiens jus suinmum hsliet ud omnia quie ratio du-i:?*?, -ive ex le/ilm* ra|inru» titereli , 
sic etiam ignarus et anirni impotent otimmum ju* hshet ad “Mima qun* uppetifus mu* lit, 
sive ex legibus api*ctitu« vivendi. Jus ifnque natural*- tiniu«riiju«qtie Immini*. non mim 
rat lone, sed cupidiUte et potentia determinatur — (Jmrqnid itaque umisoimqiie qtii null 
solo natune implrio romnderatur, sibi utile vei duefti rat ion i*. ex nlfechiuui 

impetu judieat, id sumnio natune jure appetere.rt quurunque ralione, sive \i, m%c dido, 
sive prenbns, sivc quoeunqm* dtinuin modo faritius potent, ip*e raprrr- liret, et rn»i*e- 
nuenter pro hoste lialiere turn, qui impedirr vult, quo minus am mum expleat *mum 
Ex quibus sequitur jus et institutum natura? sub quo omnes mwuiitur, et maxima « % 
parte vivunt, nihil nisi quod nemo eupif, et nemo potest, prohibere; non roiilriilium-*, 
non odia, non iram, non doles, nee absolute oliquid quod append)* suadet, avenuui. 
Nec minim, nam natura non Irffibos humane rvtmnis, quar non nisi mum ufilr et con- 
versationem intendunt, s*J iiilimci* aiu*, qiue ton us natune, rtijus homo particuU est. 
sternum ordinem rcspiciunt ; r x eujus sola nef-e»»itnte, omnia indivtduu rerto inodu de- 
terminantiir ad existendum et operaridum. Ontendimus ju* nai unite sola potentia m 
j usque deter rmnuri — Nemo, m*i pronn*w» ntmd aerethit, de tide sllerius potent r*x.* 
rertuft, quandoqtiidem umiMpnopje nature jure doloa^ere potent , me |iae| is stare true- 
fur, nisi im*jori«i lami, %* I rmtu 111.1J01H nwdi. Tfarl. I' he o log cap xvi. 
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And after having observed, that “ the large fishes are determined 
by nature to devour the smaller, and that therefore they have a 
natural right to do so/' and that 16 every individual has the highest 
right to do all things which it has power to do he declares, that 
“ in this case he acknowledges no difference between men and other 
individuals of nature, nor between men that make a right use of their 
reason and those that do not so ; nor between wise men and fools ; 
that he who does not yet know reason, or has not attained to a 
habit of virtue, hath as much the highest natural right to live ac- 
cording to the sole laws of appetite, and to do what that inclines 
him to, as he that directs his life by the rules of reason hath to live 
according to reason.” Accordingly, lie directly asserts, “ that the 
natural right of every man is determined not by sound reason, but 
by inclinations or appetite and power ; that therefore whatever any 
man, considered as under the sole government of nature, judges to 
be useful for himself, whether led by sound reason, or prompted by 
his passions, he has the highest natural right to endeavour to pro- 
cure it for himself any way he can, whet her by force or fraud ; and 
consequently to hold him for an enemy, who would hinder him from 
gratifying his inclination ; and that from hence it follows, that the 
light and law of nature, under which all are born, and for the most 
part live, only prohibits that which a man does not desire, or which 
is out of his power; nor is it averse to content£g^s, hatred, wrath, 
deceit, or to any thing that the appetite puts him upon. And no 
wonder; for nature is not confined within the laws of human reason, 
which only intend the true benefit of mankind, but depends upon 
infinite other things which respect the eternal order cf universal 
nature, of which man is only a minute part ; from the necessity of 
which alone all individuals arc determined to exist and operate after 
a certain manner.” He often repeats it in that chapter, that “ natural 
right is only determined by the power of every individual.” And he 
expressly asserts, that no man can be sure of another man’s fidelity, 
except he think it his interest to keep his promise ; since every man 
has a natural right to act by fraud or deceit, nor is obliged to stand 
to his engagements, but from the hope of greater good, or fear of 
greater ill.” 

I think it must be owned, that these principles have not merely 
an indirect and casual , but a plain and direct tendency, to take 
away or pervert the natural sense of right and wrong , or to introduce 
a false species of it, if the substituting power and inclination instead 
of reason and justice can be accounted so. This is to argue conse- 
quentially from atheism, when all things arc resolved into nature and 
eternal necessity, by which are understood the necessary effects of 
matter and motion. Spinosa indeed owns, that it is more profitable 
to live according to the dictates of reason, or the prescriptions of the 
civil laws, than merely according to appetite or natural right. But 
whilst men think they have the highest natural right to do whatever 
they have power to do, and inclination prompts them to, civil laws 
will be but feeble tics, and bind a man no farther than when he has 
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not power, or thinks it not for his interest, to break them. Virtue 
and vice, fidelity and fraud, are on a level; the one eaually founded 
in natural right as the other ; and how any man can be truly virtu- 
ous upon this scheme I cannot see. 

It appears to me therefore, that, instead of endeavouring to show 
that virtue may subsist without religion, or the belief of a God and 
a future state, one of the most important services that can be done 
to mankind is to show the close connection there is between religion 
and virtue or good order, and that the latter cannot be maintained 
without the former. And this indeed plainly follows from some of 
the principles laid down by our noble author in his Inquiry. 

Although he seems to have intended to show, that an atheist may 
be really virtuous; and observes, in a passage cited above, that 
without the belief of a Deity, “ the advantages of virtue may possibly 
be seen and owned, and a high opinion of it established in the mind,” 
he there adds, “ however it must be confessed, that the natural 
tendency of atheism is very different* ; ,f where he seems plainly to 
allow, that atheism is naturally an enemy to virtue, and that the 
direct tendency of it is to hinder the mind from entertaining a right 
opinion of virtue, or from having a due sense of its advantages. And 
elsewhere, speaking of the atheistical belief, he observes, that it 
“ tends to the weaning the affections from every thing amiable and 
self-worthy; for Mfcv little disposed must a person be to love or ad- 
mire any thing as orderly in the universe, who thinks the universe 
itself a pattern of disorder ! J, + To this may be added another re- 
markable passage, in which his Lordship declares, that “ he who 
only doubts of a God may possibly lament his own unhappiness, 
and wish to be convinced ; but that he who denies a Deity is daringly 
presumptuous, and sets up an opinion against the sentiments (if 
mankind and being of society;” where he seems plainly to pro- 
nounce, that atheism is subversive of all virtue, which in his scheme 
hath an essential relation to society and the good of the public. 
And accordingly he adds, “ that it is easily seen, that one of these” 
(viz. he that only doubts) “ nvay bear a due respect to the magis- 
trates and laws, but not the other (viz. he that denies a Dcitv), 
“ who being obnoxious to them is justly punishable 

Several passages might be produced, in which his Dmlship re- 
presents the tendency religion hath to promote virtue, He observes, 
that “ nothing can more highly contribute to the fixing of right ap- 
prehensions, and a sound judgment or sense of right and wrong, than 
to believe a God, who is represented such, as to be a true model or 
example of the most exact justice, and highest goodness and 
worth !”§ And again, that “ this belief must undoubtedly serve 
to raise and increase the affection towards virtue, and help to submit 
and subdue all other affections to this alone. — And that, when this 
theisticai belief is entire and perfect, there must lie a steady opinion 
of the superintendency of a Supreme Being, a witness and spectator 
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of human life, and conscious of whatsoever is felt or acted in the 
universe; so that in the perfectest recess, or deepest solitude, there 
must be one still presumed remaining with us, whose presence singly 
must be of more moment than that of the most august assembly 
upon earth ; and that in such a presence, as the shame of guilty ac- 
tions must be the greatest of any, so must the honour be of well- 
doing, even under the unjust censures of a world. And in this case 
it is very apparent, how conducing a perfect theism must be to 
virtue, and how great a deficiency there is in atheism He shows, 
that “ where by the violence of rage, lust, or any other counter- 
working passions, the good affection may frequently be controled 
and overcome — if religion interposing creates a belief, that the ill 
passions of this kind, no less than their consequent actions, are the 
objects of a Deity's animadversion ; it is certain, that such a belief 
must prove a seasonable remedy against vice, anil be in a particular 
manner advantageous to virtue +. And he concludes the first book 
of the Inquiry concerning Virtue with observing, that “ we may 
hence determine justly the relation which virtue has to piety; the 
first not being complete but in the latter. And thus,’* saith he, “ the 
perfection and height of virtue must be owing to the belief of a 
God J. 

From these passages it sufficiently appears, that those who would 
separate virtue from religion cannot properly fffcad Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s authority for it. And indeed not only is religion a friend to 
virtue, and of the highest advantage to it, but as it signifies proper 
affections and dispositions towards the Supreme Being, is itself the 
noblest virtue. It is true, that his Lordship seems frequently to 
place virtue wholly in good affections towards mankind. But this 
appears to be too narrow a notion of it. lie himself makes virtue 
and moral rectitude to he equivalent terms ;§ and moral rectitude 
seems as evidently and necessarily to include right affections towards 
God, as towards those of our own species. He that is deficient in 

• his, must certainly be deficient in an essential branch of good af- 
fections, or moral rectitude. If a human creature could not Le said 
to be rightly disposed, that was destitute of affections towards its 
natural parents, can he be said to be rightly disposed, who hath not 
a due affection tu wards the Common Parent , as Lord JShaftesbuiv 
calls him, of all intellectual beings/ This noble writer describes 
virtue to be that which is beautiful, fair, and amiable in disposition 
and action. And he asks, “ Whether there is on earth a fairer 
matter of speculation, a goodlier view or contemplation, than that of 
a beautiful , proportioned , and becoming action?” || And is there any 
thing more beautiful, more justly proportioned, and more becoming, 
than the acting suitably to the relation we bear to the Supreme 
Being, and the serving, adoring, and honouring him, as far as we 
are capable of doing so l Is there such a beauty and harmony in 
good affections towards those of our own species, and must there 

* Clm rue (eristics, vol. ii. p. .17. t Ibid. p. tit), *01. J Ibid. p. 70. § Ibid, p <7. 81 
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not be still more beauty and excellency in having our minds formed 
to proper affections and dispositions towards our Maker, Preserver, 
and Benefactor, the source and principle, to use our author’s ex- 
pressions, of all being and perfection , the supreme and sovereign 
beauty , the original of all which is good and amiable* His Lordship 
speaks in the highest terms of the pleasing consciousness which is 
the effect of love or kind affections towards mankind. But certainly 
there is nothing that can yield more of a divine satisfaction, than 
that which ariseth from a consciousness of a' man’s having approved 
himself to the best of beings, and endeavoured to promote his glory 
in the world, and to fulfil the work lie hath given us to do- And it 
will he readily acknowledged, that a necessary part of this work is 
the doing good to our fellow-creatures. 

The very notion he so frequently gives of virtue, as having an 
essential relation to a system, seems, if understood in its proper ex- 
tent, to include religion, and cannot subsist without it. His Lord- 
ship indeed frequently explains this ns relating to the system of the 
human species, to which we are paiticularlv related, and of which 
we constitute a part. But he also represents the human system as 
only a part of the universal one, and observes, that “ as man must 
be considered as having a relation abroad to the system of his kind, 
so even the system of his kind to the animal system ; this to the 
world (our earth), Aid this again to the bigger world, the universe.” * 
And that u having recognised this uniform consistent fabric, and 
owned the universal system, we must of consequence acknowledge 
an universal mind.”-}' He asserts, that “ good affection, in order to 
its being of the right kind, must he entire and that •• a partial 
affection, or social love in part, without regard to a complete society 
or whole, is in itself an inconsistency, and implies an absolute con- 
tradiction.”^ But how can that affection to the system he said to 
be entire, or of the right kind, which hath no regard to the author 
of it, on whom the whole system, the order, and even the very 
being of it, absolutely depends; and without whom indeed there 
could be properly no system at all, nothing but disorder and confu- 
sion? On this occasion it will l>e proper to produce a rcniaikable 
passage in his third volume ; where lie observes, that “ if what he 
liad advanced in his Inanity, and in his following Philosophic Dia- 
logue , lie read, it will follow, that since man is so constituted by 
means of his rational pa it, as to be conscious of this his more im- 
mediate relation to the univers.il system and principle of order and 
intelligence, he is not only hy nature sociable within the limits of his 
own species or kind, but in a yet more generous and extensive 
manner. He is not only born to virtue, friendship, honesty, ami 
faith, but to piety, adoration, and a generous surrender of his mind 
to whatever happens from the Supreme Came or Older of thing-, 
which he acknowledges entirely just and perfect.'* $ 

I have insisted the more largely upon this, tacause many then* 

• Chansrieri v»#l. ii. p. Wi. t Ibid, p | Hid. p. | to, 11.1, lit. 
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are among us that talk highly of virtue, who yet seem to look upon 
religion to be a thing in which they have little or no concern. They 
allow that men are formed and designed to be useful to one another ; 
but as to what is usually called piety towards God, or those acts of 
religion of which God is the immediate object, this does not enter 
at all into their notion of virtue or morality. They slight it as a 
matter of no consequence, and think they may be good and virtuous 
without it. But not to urge, that religion or a true regard to the 
deity is the best security for the right performance of every other 
part of our duty, and furnisheth the strongest motives and engage- 
inents to it (which certainly ought greatly to recommend it to every 
lover of virtue), there is nothing which seems to be capable of a 
clearer demonstration, from the frame of the human nature, and the 
powers and faculties with which man is endued, than that lie alone, 
of all the species of beings in this lower world, is formed with a 
capacity for religion ; and that consequently this was one principal 
design of his creation, and without which he cannot properly answer 
the end of his being. To what hath been produced from the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, I shall add the testimony of another writer, whom 
no man will suspect of being prejudiced in favour of religion, the 
late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke ; who, though he sometimes seems 
to make man only a higher kind of brute, and blames those who 
suppose that the soul of man w T as made*to cont&uptate God, yet at 
other times finds himself obliged to acknowledge, that man was 
principally designed and formed for religion. Thus, in the specimen 
he gives of a meditation or soliloquy of a devout theist, he talks of 
feeling the superiority of his species ; and adds, “ I should rou»c in 
myself a grateful sense of these advantages above all others, that 1 
am a creature capable of knowing, of adoring, and worshipping my 
Creator, capable of discovering his will in the law of iny nature, and 
capable of promoting my happiness by obeying it*." And in ano- 
ther passage, after inveighing, as* is usual with him, against the 
pride and vanity of philosophers and divines, in exalting man and 
flattering the pride of the human heart, he thinks fit to acknow- 
ledge, that “ man is a religious as well as social creature, made to 
know and adore his Creator, to discover and to obey his will; that 
greater powers of reason, and means of improvement., have been 
measured out to us than to other animals, that w*e might be able to 
fulfil the superior purposes of our destination , whereof religion is un- 
doubtedly the chief; and that in these the elevation and pre-eminence 
of our species over the inferior animals consist f." I think it plainly 
followetn, from what Lord Bolingbroke hath here observed, anil 
which seems to be perfectly just and reasonable, that they who live 
in an habitual neglect of religion, are chargeable with neglecting the 
chief purpose of their being, and that in which the true glory and 
pre-eminence of the human nature doth principally consist; and 


9 Lord Bolingbroku’d Works, vol. v. p. .'190, .391. Sec also Co the same purpose, 
ibid. p. 310. f Ibid. p. 170. 
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that consequently they are guilty of a very criminal conduct, and 
which they can by no means approve to the great author of their 
existence, who gave them their noble powers, and to whom, as the 
wise and righteous governor of the world, they must be accountable 
for their conduct. 

I have been carried farther in mv observations on this subject 
than I intended ; but if this may be looked upon as a digression, I 
hope it will not be thought unsuitable to the main design l have 
in view. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 


LETTER VII. 


Mr. Collins’s Discount of Fret -thinking. — He give- a long Catalogue of l>ivi-ion- 
among the Clergy, with a vi* \v to -how the I 'mvrfiiinty of the Christian ltrligion. 
His Attempt to prove that then* was a gemr.il Corruption of the (JospeN in the 
sixth Century. --The Absurdity of thi- manifested.— Hi- Pretence that FiicniUlup 
i- not required in the (ins pel. though strongly recommend* d hy Mpieurus, shown to 
he vain and groundless. — An Areount of his Hook, entitled. The (,'n>uruU anti 
Reasons of the Christian Rt Union. — The pernicious Design and Tendency of that 
Book shown. — He allows Christianity no Foundation hut the allegorical, i. e. as lie 
understands it, the false sense of the Old Testament Prophecies. — Ills .Method 
unfair and disingenuous. — Some Account of the principal Answers published against 
the Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered, which was designed to be a defence of it. 


Sir, 

In the year 1713 came out a remarkable treatise, which it will be 
necessary to take some notice of, entitled, A Discourse of Free- 
thinking, occasioned hy the It is* and (irowth of a Sect called Free- 
thinkers. It was written by Anthony Collins, Esq., though pub- 
lished, as his other writings are, without his name. The same 
gentleman had in 1707 published an Essay concerning the Cse of 
Henson in Propositions , the Evidence whereof depends upon human 
Testimony ; in which there are some good observations, mixed with 
others of a suspicious nature and tendency. In this essay there are 
animadversions upon some passages in a tract written hv l)r. Brands 
Gastrel, afterwards I>ird Bishop of Chester, entitled. Some consi- 
derations concerning the Trinity , and the Way of managing that 
Controversy, published in 1702. To the third edition of which, 
published in 1707, that learned and judicious divine subjoined a vin- 
dication of it, in answer to Mr. Collins's essay. This gentleman 
also distinguished himself by writing against the immateriality and 
immortality of the human soul, as he afterwards did against human 
liberty and free agency ; and, with regard to lioth these, was an- 
swered by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with that clearness and strength for 
which that author was so remarkable. The Discourse of Tree - 
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thinking is professedly intended to demonstrate the necessity and 
usefulness of free-thinking, from reason, and from the examples of 
the best and wisest men in all ages. But there is great reason to 
complain of a very unfair and disingenuous procedure throughout 
the whole book. He all along insinuates, that those who stand up 
for revealed religion, are enemies to a just liberty of thought, and to 
a free examination and inquiry- His design is certainly levelled 
against Christianity, and yet he sometimes affects to speak of it 
with respect. He no where argues directly against it, but takes 
every occasion to throw out sneers and insinuations, which 
tend to raise prejudices in the minds of his readers. No small 
part of this book is taken up in invectives against the clergy, 
and in giving an account of the divisions that have been among 
them about the articles of the Christian faith. If there hath been 
any thing unwarily advanced by any of them, if they have vented 
any odd or absurd opinions, or have in the heat of dispute cast rash 
and angry censures upon one another, these things are here turned 
to the disadvantage of Christianity itself ; as if this excellent reli- 
gion were to be answerable for all the passions, follies, and exorbi- 
tances of those that make profession of it ; or, as if the differences 
which have been among Christians were a proof, that there is 
nothing in the Christian religion that can be safely depended upon. 
This indeed has been a standing topic for declamation in all the 
dcistical writings, though it is founded upon a principle which is 
manifestly false, viz. that whatever has been at any time contro- 
verted is doubtful and uncertain ; a principle which, as I had oc- 
casion to observe before, would set aside the most important truths 
of natural religion as well as revealed. But these gentlemen too 
often act, as if they were not very solicitous about the former, pro- 
vided they could destroy the latter with it. 

A great noise is raised in this Discourse of Free-thinking , about 
the pious frauds of ancient fathers and modern clergy, and their 
forging, corrupting, and mangling of authors ; and it is insinuated, 
that they have altered and corrupted the Scriptures, as best served 
their own purposes and interests. Lord Shaftesbury had insinuated 
the same tiling before; and these clamours are continually renewed 
and repeated, though it hath been often shown with the utmost 
evidence, that a general alteration and corruption of the holy Scrip- 
tures was, as the cn«c was circumstanced, an impossible thing. 
And wc have the plainest proof in fact, that even in the darkest 
and most corrupt ages of the Christian church, the Scriptures were 
not altered in favour of the corruptions and abuses which were then 
introduced, since no traces of those corruptions arc to be found 
there ; on the contrary, they furnish the most convincing arguments 
for detecting aud exposing those corruptions. 

But what he seems to lay the greatest stress upon, is a passage 
from Victor of Tmuis, in which it is said, that at the command of 
the emperor Anastasias, the holy gospels were .corrected and 
amended. This our author calls an account of a general alteration 
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of the four gospels in the sixth century ; and he Bays, it was disco- 
vered by Dr. Mills, and was very little known before.* But then 
he should have taken notice of what Dr. Mills has added, viz. that 
it is certain as any thins? can be, that no such altered gospels were 
ever published ; and that if the fact had been thus, it would have 
been mentioned with detestation by all the historians, and not be 
found only in one blind passage of a puny chronicle. Indeed there 
cannot be a plainer instance of the power of that prejudice and 
bigotry against Christianity, which has possessed the minds of the 
gentlemen that glory in the name of Free-thinkers , than their laying 
hold on such a story as this to prove a general corruption of 
the gospels, contrary to all reason and common sense. Let us sup- 
pose the emperor Anastasius to have had an intention to alter the 
copies of the gospels (which yet it is highly improbable he should 
attempt), he could only have got some of the copies into his hands ; 
there would still have been vast numbers of copies spread through 
different parts of the empire, which he could not lay hold of, espe- 
cially considering how* much he was hated and opposed ; or if we 
should make the absurd and impossible supposition of' his being 
able to get all the copies throughout the east into his hands; yet as 
there were still innumerable copies in the west, where he had little 
or no power, they would have immediately detected the alteration 
and corruption, if there had been any. Loud complaints would 
have been made of the attempt, but no such complaints were ever 
made ; and in fact it is evident, that there have been no greater dif- 
ferences since that time between the eastern and western copies 
than there were before. And it is undeniably manifest, from great 
numbers of authors, who lived in the preceding ages, and whose 
works are come down to 11s, that the Scriptures, a great part of 
which is transcribed into their writings, were the same before that 
pretended alteration, that they have l>cen since. 

With a view of showing the uncertainty of the sacred text of the 
Nr w Testament, this author takes notice of the various readings 
collected by Dr. Mills, which he says amount to thirty thousand. 
Hi is objection lias been so fully exposed, and this whole matter set 
in so clear a light by the famous Dr. Bentley, under the cliaractei 
of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis , that one should think it would have 
been for ever silenced. And yet it has been frequently related 
since by the writers on th.it side, and particularly by Dr. Tindal, in 
his Christianity as old ns the Creation , without taking the least 
notice of the clear and satisfactory answer that had been returned 
to it. 

The ancient prophets have been the constant objects of the sneers 
and reproaches of these gentlemen, and accordingly this w riter has 
told us, that, to obtain the prophetic spirit, they played upon music , 
and drunk wine.] That they might vrry lawfully and properly 
drink wine, in a country where there was gieat plenty of it, may 
well lie allowed, without any diminution of their character; and 
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that they employed music, particularly in singing praises to God, 
may be concluded from several passages in the sacred writings. 
But certainly, if they had the prophetic spirit at all, neither wine 
nor music gave it them, or could enable them to foretell things to 
come. But then he does them the honour to say, they were great 
free-thinkers, and that “ they writ with as great liberty against the 
established religion of the Jews (which the people looked on as the 
institution of God himself), as if they looked upon it all to be im- 
posture.” That the prophets freely declared against the Jewish 
corruptions, against their idolatries and immoralities, and against 
their laying the chief stress on ritual observances, whilst they neg- 
lected the weightier matters of the law, is very true. And this is 
here, by an unpardonable disingenuity, represented as an inveighing 
against the Mosaic dispensation, as if they did not believe it to have 
been originally of divine institution ; whereas it is to the last degree 
evident, that they all along suppose the law of Moses to have been 
instituted by God himself, and reprove the people and priests, not 
for their adherence to that law, but for their deviations from it, and 
neglect of the most important duties there enjoined. 

This gentleman has given us a long list of free-thinkers, but there 
is none of them all of whom he seems to speak with greater com- 
placency than Epicurus, though he owns that his system was a 
System of Atheism .* And after having observed, that Epicurus 
was eminent fur that most divine of all virtues, friendship, he says, 
that we Christians ought to have a high veneration of him on this 
account, because even our holy religion itself does not any where par- 
ticularly require of ns this virtue . The noble author of the Charac- 
teristics had made the same observation before him, and both the 
one and the other cite a passage from bishop Taylor, to show that 
there is 110 word properly signifying friendship in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus they have happily hit upon an instance in which the 
morality of the gospel is defective, and exceeded by that of Epicurus. 
Hut it ought to be considered, that friendship, when understood of 
a particular affection between two or more persons, is not always a 
\irtue. It may in some cases encroach upon a nobler and more ex- 
tensive benevolence, ami may cause persons, and hath often done 
so, to .sacrifice the most important duties to private affections. Or, 
where this is not the case, yet where friendship ariseth from a par- 
ticular conformity of natural tempers and inclinations between some 
men and others, or, as Lord Shaftesbury expresses it, that peculiar 
relation which is formed by a consent and harmony of minds, it docs 
not properly come under the prescription of a law, nor can be the 
matter of a general precept. But if it he understood of that bene- 
volence which uniteth virtuous minds in the sacred bands of a 
special cordial affection, never was tfiis more strongly recommended 
and enforced than in the gospel of Jesus. It require tit us to love and 
do good to all mankind, in which sense bishop Taylor rightly observes, 
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in the very passage referred to, that Christian charity is friendship to 
ait the usorld . And the last-mentioned noble writer asketh, Can 
any friendship be so heroicat as love to mankind ?* And, besides 
this general affection towards all men, the gospel requireth us to 
cultivate a still nearer, stronger, and more intimate affection towards 
good men, whom it representeth as obliged to love one another with 
a pare heart fervently. Lord Shaftesbury is pleased to mention St. 
Paul’s saying, that, perhaps for a good man one would even daw to 
die , and observes, that the apostle is so far from founding any pre- 
cept upon it, that he ushers it in with a very dubious fre rad ventured 
Put it is to be supposed, his Lordship had not considered that noble 
passage of St. John, Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he, 
our Lord Jesus Christy laid down his fife for us, gud we ought to lay 
down our live * for the brethren, 1 John iii. 1<>. C an friendship he 
carried to a nobler height, or he enforced by more engaging motives, 
ora more powerful example? Can it be pretended, that the most 
divine of all virtues, (nntd>hip, is not rey aired of us in our holy 
religion , when wc are there required, if properly called to it, to give 
-n glorious a proof of our friendship to our Christian brethren, 
whom we are taught to regaid as united to iis by the most sacred 
ties ? 

We shall dismiss this DEcouist of Free-thinking with observing, 
that as the author of it hath put Solomon into Ins list of free-thinkers, 
for averting, as he pietends he did, the inoilalitv of the soul, and 
denying a futuie state, though the contrary is manifest from what 
Solomon himself saith, Lodes, xii. T, 11, so he lakes that occasion 
to inform his reader, that the immoitulity of the soul was first taught 
by the Egyptians , and was an invention of theirs. J \l r. Toland 
had said the same thing befme in his letters to Serena ;$ and this 
may help us to judge how far some of our boasted frce-thinkcis are 
from being friends to natural religion taken in its just extent. 

Soon after this Diwoune of Erec-thinkingnppcnrw], tlieicverend 
Mr. I load ley, now lord bishop of Winchester, published some very 
sensible (lurries addressed to the Authors of a late 44 Discourse of 
Enr-thiuking ; in which the dishonest insinuation*, false reasonings, 
and pernicious tendency of that tieatise arc laid open in a short and 
con« i<c, but ch ar and convincing manner. There wne several other 
ingenious pamphlets published to the same pur|H»se; hut none of 
them was, so generally admired and applauded as the Hemarks on a 
! ate “ Discourse of E/ ec-f kinking, ’ by Phileleut herns Lipsiensis, i. c. 
Dr. Pent ley. This learned writer hath so fully and effectually de- 
tected and exposed the great and inexcusable mistakes committed by 
the author of that discourse, Ins blunders and absurdities, bis fre- 
quent wrong translations and misunderstanding of the authors he 
quote-, or wilful perversions aud misicprcscntutioiiK of their sense, 
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that it might, one should think, have discouraged him froig appear- 
ing any more as a writer in this cause.* 

But such was this gentleman’s zeal against Christianity, that, 
some years after, he thought fit to attack it in another way, which 
was more subtle and more dangerous. lie published a Discourse 
on the (hounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion , London, 
1724, 8vo. as if his design had been to do real service to Christianity, 
by establishing it upon a sure and solid foundation. The scheme 
he lays down is this, that our Saviour and his apostles put the 
whole proof of Christianity solely and entirely upon the prophecies 
of the Old Testament; that if these proofs are valid, Christianity is 
established upon its true foundation ; but if they arc invalid, and 
the arguments brought from thence be not conclusive, and the pro- 
phecies cited from thence be not fulfilled, Christianity has no Just 
foundation, and is therefore false . Accordingly lie sets himself to 
show, that the prophecies cited in the New Testament from the Old, 
in proof of Christianity, four or five of which he particularly con- 
siders, are only typical and allegorical proofs ; and that allegorical 
proofs are no proofs, according to scholastic rules, i. e. as he plainly 
intends it, according to the rules of sound reason and common sense. 
He asserts, that the expectation of the Messiah did not obtain 
among the Jews, till a little before the time of our Saviour’s appear- 
ing, when they were under the oppression of the Romans; and that 
the apostles put a new interpretation on the Jewish books, which was 
not agreeable to the obvious and literal meaning of those books, 
and was contrary to the sense of the Jewish nation : That Chris - 


* There was a French translation of the “ Discourse of Free-thinking,” carried on 
under Air. rolling's own eye, and printed at the Hague in 1711, though it bears Lon- 
don on the title page. In this translation several material alterations are made, and a 
different turn is given to several passages from what was in Air. Collins's original 
English v This is nluinly done with u view to evade the charges which had been 
brought against him by l)r. Bentley, under the character of ‘‘Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,” 
some of which charges that bore very properly against Mr. Collins's book, as it was 
first published, will appear impertinent to those that judge only by this translation. 
But rare is taken not to give the least notice of these alterations to the reader, upon 
whom it is made to pass fora faithful version of the original. All this is clearly shown 
by tin* author of the French translation of “ Dr. Bentley's Remarks on the Discourse 
of Free-thinking," which was printed at Amsterdam in under the title of “ Fri- 
ponrrie Laique des pretendus rNprits sorts d* Angletcrre : The Lay-craft of the pre- 
tended Free-thinkers of England." This gentleman, Air. de la Chnpclle, has made it 
appear, that Air. Collins, and his translator, who acted under his direction, have been 
guilty of palpable falsifications and frauds, which ill became one who had in that very 
hook raised a loud outery against the clergy for " corrupting and mangling of authors, 
and for pious frauds in the translation or publishing of books." And 1 cannot but 
observe on this occasion, what must have occurred to every one that has been much 
conversant in the deisticul writers, that it would be hurd to produce any persons what- 
soever who aro chargeable with more unfair and fraudulent management in their quota- 
tions, in curtailing, adding to, or altering, the jmssages they cite, or taking them out of 
their connection, and milking them speak directly contrary to the sentiments of the 
authors. It is well known thut they affect frequently to quote Christian divines ; bur 
they seldom do it fuirly, and often wilfully misrepresent and pervert their meaning. 
Many glaring instances of this sort might be produced out of the writings of the most 
eminent deisticul authors, if any man should think it worth his while to make a collec- 
tion to this purpose. 
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tianity derivcth all its authority from the Old Testament, and is 
wholly revealed there, not literally, but mystically and allegorically; 
and that therefore Christianity is the allegorical sense of the Old 
Testament, and is not improperly called Mystical Judaism ; and that 
consequently the Old Testament is, properly speaking, the sole true 
Canon of Christians ; That the allegorical reasoning is set up by 
SI. Paul, and the other apostles, as the true and only reasoning 
proper to bring all men to the faith of Christ; and all other methods 
of reasoning are wholly discarded. Thus it appeareth, that the 
evident design of this author’s book is to show, that the only foun- 
dation on which Christianity is built is false; that the first pub- 
lishers of the gospel laid the whole support and credit of Christ’s 
divine mission, and of the religion he taught, upon pretended Jewish 
prophecies, applied in a sense which had no foundation in the pro- 
phecies themselves, and contrary to the plain original meaning and 
intention of those prophecies, vvhicli the Jews had never understood 
nor applied in that sense, and which had nothing to support it but 
allegory; i. e . the mere fancy of him that so applies it. If wo 
needed any farther proof of our author’s intentions towards Chris- 
tianity, it might be observed, that he represents Jesus and his apos- 
tles as having founded their religion on prophecy, in like manner as 
the several sects among the heathens did theirs on divination. And 
these prophets, he tells us, manifested their divine inspiration l»v 
the discovery of lost yootls , and telling of fortunes . 0 So that he 
makes Jesus and his apostles found their religion on the predictions 
of fortune-tellers and diviners, and those misapplied too; which 
plainly shows what a despicable idea this writer intended to convey 
of the C hristian religion, and the blessed author of it. 

Few books have made a greater noise than this did at its first pub- 
lication. The turn given to the controversy hail something in it 
that seemed new, and was managed with great art ; and yet, when 
closely examined, it appears to l>c weak and trifling. The ory fun- 
damental principle of the author's whole system, via. That the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are the sole foundation of Christianitv. 
and the only proofs and evidences insisted upon by our Saviour aiid 
his apostles in confirmation of it, m absolutely false, as any nm 
may know that can read the New Testament : fbr it is uvulniiahk 
that our blessed Lord often appealeth to his wondcifiil wrnks. as 
manifest proofs that the Father had sent him; and the apostles in 
like manner frequently appealed 1 1, jjjs miracle** am) resurrection, 
and to the miracles wrought, and the extraordinary gifts of the 
Hojy Ghost floured forth hi Iiih name, as unront^sted proofs of the 
divine authority of that scheme of religion winch they published 
the world. With regard to the prophecies, the course of his teas* n- 
ing really amounts to this; that because there are difficulties and 
obscurities attending norm- very few passages cited nut of the <>M 
I estament in the New, as having a reference to till* times <»f ih‘ i 
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gospel, and wc cannot well, at this distance, see the propriety of 
the application, therefore the whole of the New Testaments false ; 
and the accounts given of our Saviour, his excellent discourses, the 
miracles he performed, and the illustrious attestations given to him 
from heaven, are of no force at all ; and all the arguments drawn 
from thence are ineffectual and vain. It is in the same strain of 
reasoning that he concludes, that because four or five prophecies 
(for he produces no more) cited in the New Testament from the Old, 
seem not to relate to the gospel times in a literal, but in a secondary 
and typical, i. c. as he explains it, an allegorical sense, therefore 
none of the Old Testament prophecies can be applied directly and 
literally at all, or have any relation to our Saviour and the gospel 
dispensation. And because the modern Jews contest the applica- 
tion of some prophecies to the Messiah, which are applied to our 
Saviour in the New Testament, therefore the ancient Jews allowed 
none of those prophecies to be applied to the Messiah, which in the 
New Testament are applied to him ; and yet the contrary is invin- 
cibly evident from their writings still extant, by which it appeareth, 
that most of the prophecies applied to our Saviour in the New Tes- 
tament, and many others not there mentioned, were understood of 
the Messiah by the ancient Jews, as many of them still are by the 
most celebrated of the modern Jews themselves. And it was cer- 
tainly a strange attempt in this author to endeavour to prove, that 
the Jews had no notion or expectation of the Messiah, till a little 
before the times of our Saviour, when all their writers, with one 
consent, ancient and modern, who are the proper judges in such a 
case, agree, that there had been all along among them an hope 
and expectation of the Messiah, founded, as they universally be- 
lieved, on the sacred writings. It may further let us see this writer’s 
ingenuity, that because St. Paul makes use of an allegory in his 
epistle to the Galatians, though he there manifestly introduces it by 
way of illustration, and expressly declares to those to whom he 
writes, that these things are al/egorized , therefore he layeth the 
whole stress of his argument upon allegory as the principal and only 
.proof; and that he and the other apostles absolutely reject all other 
■ reasoning but the allegorical, which is no reasoning at all. And 
yet any one that ever read St. Paul’s epistles must know, that he 
often makes use of reasoning and argument, and very close reasoning 
too. The last instance I shall produce of this author’s extraordinary 
way of arguing is, that because the apostles and sacred writers of 
the New Testament acknowledge the authority of the Old, and 
draw proofs from thence, therefore the New* Testament is of no 
authority at nil, and the Old Testament is the sole Canon of Chris- 
tians, i. «\ because there is an harmony between the Old Testament 
and New, and because the former had foretold a glorious person who 
was to introduce a new and more perfect dispensation ; therefore 
that new and more perfect dispensation is no new dispensation at 
all, but is absolutely and in nil respects the same with that old and 
more imperfect one in which il was prefigured and foretold, and 
which was designed to prcpaie the way for it. 
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Havinggpiade these general observations, it will be proper to take 
notice of some of the answers that were made to this book ; and here 
that which was written by l)r. Chandler, the lord bishop of Coven- 
try and Lichfield, deserves special notice. It was published in 
1725, and is entitled A Defence of Christianity , from the Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament . This is a very learned and elaborate 
performance, and executed with great judgment. In it the bishop 
first sets himself to show, that there was a general expectation of the 
Messiah at the time when our Saviour appeared ; and ho traces this 
expectation from that time to the very age of the prophets them- 
selves. lie then proceeds to show, that to support tnis expectation 
there were express literal prophecies that truly concern the Messiah, 
of which he produces twelve, which he particularly considers ; and 
he proves with great evidence, that they were applied by the ancient 
Jews to the Messiah, and that it appearcth from the prophecies 
themselves, that they could not he applied to any other. lie then 
goes on to show r , that, besides these, there were typical prophecies 
to the same effect, and which were intended to be applied to the 
Messiah. The author of the Grounds, esc. had every where repre- 
sented typical prophecies as signifying no more than that they were 
afterwards applied in an allegorical sense, and had asserted that 
there appear not the least traces of a typical intention in the writers 
of the Old Testament, or any other Jews of those times. In oppo- 
sition to which, the bishop plainly proves, from the writings of the 
prophets themselves, that they were wont to prophesy by types, and 
to speak of themselves or others as types of other persons and people, 
on purpose to foretell w hat should be done by or to single persons or 
notions hereafter; of which he gives several instances: '1 hat there- 
fore typical actions and typical discourses made part of the prophetic 
language, and were understood by the people to carry a reference to 
something future. And consequently, if the prophets speak of the 
Messiah in their own persons, or of other persons as types of him, 
there is nothing in this but what is agreeable to the known prophetic 
language, lie makes it appear, that the prophets themselves under- 
stood some of those prophecies as typical of the Messiah, and, at 
the time of delivering those prophecies, jjave intimations that they 
were thus to be referred : That accordingly the Jews acknowledge, 
that there were types in the Old Testament, and particularly that 
there were types of the Messiah ; and that both the ancient and 
modem Jews understand many texts of the Messiah as the Chris- 
tians do, which arc plainly typical ; and he shows, that there were 
good reasons for covering some of the events relating to the Messiah 
under the veil of types, which were not to be fully explained till the 
age in which they were fulfilled. 

He next proceeds to give a distinct account of the texts pretended 
by the author of the Grounds to be misapplied. He justly observes, 
that if the principal characters of the Messiah l>c evidently found in 
the Jewish .Scriptures, to the same intent for which they arc cited by 
Christ and his apostles, it is unreasonable to quit a certain truth, 
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because every individual circumstance is not equally clear ; and it 
doth not plainly appears this time how two or three authorities are 
to be applied to the Messiah. And that the expression, that it might 
he fulfilled , on which the author layeth so great a stress, was 
sometimes designed by the Jews to mean no more than that some- 
thing answered alike in both cases, or that there was a suitableness 
in the cause or circumstance of one event to the other ; and he shows, 
that the same way of speaking continueth among the Jews to this 
day. 

With regard to the allegorical way, he observes, that it was 
chiefly in condescension to the Jewish Christians that St. Paul at 
all used it; but that nothing can be more false and disingenuous, 
than to pretend that he never used any other way of reasoning than 
this. Finally, lie thinks it may be allowed, that, Considering the 
illustrious attestations given to our Saviour, which plainly showed 
that he was a teacher sent from God, his interpretation of the pro- 
phecies ought to be acquiesced in ; since lie wrought his miracles by 
the same spirit by which those prophecies were delivered ; and he 
instances in several prophecies, the interpretation of which given by 
our Lord, though ditferent from that of the Jews, was actually ful- 
filled and verified by the event. 

There was another learned author of the same name with the 
bishop, Mr. (now Dr.) Samuel Chandler, who also distinguished 
himself on this occasion, in a book entitled, A Vindication of the 
Christian Religion , published in l72o, 8vo. In the former part of 
that work, he hath a discourse on the nature and use of miracles ; 
in which, after having stated the true notion of a miracle, and given 
the characters that distinguish true miracles from false, he clearly 
vindicates the miracles of our Saviour, and shows, that as they were 
circumstanced, they were convincing proofs of his divine mission. 
The second part of the same book is particularly designed as an 
answer to the author of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion. After having shown, that the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament arc not the only proofs of Christianity, and that it is very 
absurd to pretend, as that author had done, that the Old Testament 
is the sole canon of Christians, lie clearly evinceth, that many of 
those prophecies had a farther reference than to the times when they 
were first delivered ; and particularly that they contain a description 
of a great and good person to proceed from David, who, notwith- 
standing his sufferings, should be highly exalted, and under whom 
true religion and righteousness should be more extensive than before; 
that these prophecies relate principally to a spiritual salvation and 
deliverance; and that the Jews in our Saviour’s time, ns appeareth 
from their most ancient writings, applied many of those prophecies 
to the Messiah. lie next treats of the double sense of prophecies, 
which the author of the (• rounds had ridiculed, and shows that 
there is no absurdity in supnosing, that as some prophecies relate 
wholly to the Messiah, so others may relate partly to his time and 
partly to the times when they were first discovered ; and that this 
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double sense of the prophecies was originally intended, and was so 
understood by the Jews. He accounts for the particular places ex- 
cepted against by the author of the Grounds, and observes, as the 
bishop had done, that the apostles sometimes quote passages from 
the Old Testament, not in a way of direct proof, but to illustrate the 
argument they are upon; and sometimes by way of accommodation, 
to signify a correspondence of events, and to describe things that 
happened in their own times, by expressions derived from the ancient 
prophetic writings. That as arguments ad hominom have been al- 
ways allowed, so if there were some particular passages in the 
ancient, prophets, which were applied by the Jews to the Messiah, 
the reference of which was not so natural and clear, the ajiostli s 
were fully justifiable in applying them to Jesus Christ, in their rea- 
sonings with the Jews, as far as they did agree with his person and 
character : but that them arc few instances of this kind : nor dal 
the apostles make use of this way of argument, except to t lie Jews 
or Jewish proselytes; and even to them they did not put the chief 
stress on these, but laid before them other solid and substantial 
proofs of Christianity. Finally, if the difficulties which attend the 
quotations out of the Old Testament were much trreater than they 
really are, yet this would not atl’ect the credit or truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, which hath so many evidences to support it. 

There were several other good answers published to the Gnutnds, 
&c. and which were so well executed, as to deserve that a particular 
account should lie given of them, if my prescribed limits would allow'. 
Among others. Dr. 1 hillock’s sermons were very justly and highly 
esteemed, in which “ the reasoning of C 'll list and his apostles in their 
defence of Christianity is considered. To which is prefixed, a pre- 
face, taking notice of the false representations of Christianity, and 
of the apostles’ reasoning in defence of it, in a hook entitled .1 /dis- 
course of the Ground* and Remans of the ( hristian Religion, 1 ' 
London, 8 vo. 1725. lJr. Sykes also published an “ Essay upon 
the Truth of the C hristian Religion, wherein its real Foundation in 
the Old Testament is shown, occasioned by the ' Discourse of the 
Grounds/” London, 8 vo. 1725. In this book it is both clearly 
proved, that there are some direct prophecies (dating to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament, especially in the liook of Daniel; and thin* 
are many good observations to show, that the New Testament 
writers oftqn quote passages by way of accommodation and allusion 
only; and that most of the texts produced as prophecies by the 
author of the Grounds arc of this kind. To these may be added, 
an ingenious treatise entitled, M The hue Grounds and "Reasons of 
the Christian Religion, in Opposition to the false ones set forth ill a 
late Hook, entitled ‘The Grounds, &,c/" London, Hvo, 1725. 
** Letters to tin* Author of the 1 Discourse of the Grounds/ show- 
ing, that Christianity is supported by Facts well attested ; that the 
words of Isaiah, Chap. vii. 14, in their literal Sense arc a l’mphecv 
of the Birth and Conception of the Messias; and that the (tospef- 
Application of several other Passages in the Old Testament is just/* 
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by John Greene, 8vo, London, 1726. Mr. Whiston also published. 
" The literal Accomplishment of Scripture-Prophecies, being a fuli 
Answer to a late 4 Discourse of the Grounds, &c.' ” London, 8vo, 
1724: and he afterwards published “A Supplement to the literal 
Accomplishment of the Scripture-Prophecies,’ ” London, 8vo. 1725. 
It may be proper also to mention a book, which was occasioned bv 
the (hounds, & c. though not directly in answer to it, entitled, ‘‘ The 
l »se and Intent of Prophecy in the several Ages of the Church/’ by 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London. This is an excellent per- 
formance, in which a regular series of prophecy is deduced through 
the several ages from the beginning, and its great usefulness shown. 
The various degrees of light are distinctly marked out, which were 
successively communicated in such a manner as to answer the great 
ends of religion, and the designs of Providence, till those great 
events to which they were intended to In* subservient should receive 
their accomplishment. There was another valuable book, which, 
though not published till some years after, may be considered as 
peculiarly designed against the Grounds, &<\ viz. “ The Argument 
from Prophecy, in Proof that Jesus is the Messiah, vindicated, in 
some Considerations on the Prophecies of the Old 'Testament, as 
the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion,” by Moses 
Lawman, London, 8vo. 1733. The last book I shall here take 
notice of, as published on this occasion, was “A Review of the 
Controversy between the Author of the 4 Discourse of the Grounds 
and Reasons of the Christian Religion ’ and his Adversaries, in a 
Letter to the Author,” Bvo. 172(5, by Mr. Thomas Jeffrey. This is 
drawn up in a clear and judicious manner, and was deservedly well 
esteemed. 

'The author of the Grounds , &c. thought fit, in 1727, to publish 
a second book, which was to pass for a defence of his first, in answer 
to his several adversaries, and particularly to the bishop of Lich- 
field. It was entitled, The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. 
In this book he very slightly passeth over the chief things he ought 
to have proved, and on which in lrs former book he had laid the 
'greatest stress. Instead of confirming what he had so positively 
asserted before, that the prophecies of the Old Testament were the 
only proof on which Christianity is founded, lie only show’s that 
they are part of the proof insisted on by our Saviour anti his apostles, 
and most disingenuously supposes, that his adversaries would not 
allow them to be any proofs at all. lie had affirmed with great con- 
fidence, that none of the ancient Jew s ever understood any of those 
prophecies of the Messiah, which are applied to Christ in the New 
Testament; but the utmost that he now attempts to show is, that 
some of those prophecies were not understood by the ancient Jews 
of the Messiah ; and even for this he can give no other reason than 
that some of the modern Jews do not so apply them. He has no- 
thing now to prove, that the Old Testament is the only canon of 
Christians, or that the allegorical sense is the only sense of pro- 
phecies intended by our Saviour and his apostles. And whereas his 
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answerers had urged, that though most of the prophecies applied in 
the New Testament to our Lord Jesus Christ were literally fulfilled 
in him, yet some particular passages might be used only in a way of 
illustration and accommodation, and not as direct proofs ; he sets 
himself, as his manner is, with a mighty pomp of quotations, to 
show F the absurdity of supposing, that the apostles' method of citing 
prophecies was nothing but a mere accommodation of phrases, as it* 
fiis adversaries had held, that all the passages cited iu the New 
Testament from the Old were applied only by way of accommodation, 
which not one of them ever asserted. He puts on an appearance of 
answering what the bishop had alleged concerning the general and 
constant tradition, which had obtained among the Jews with regaid 
to the Messiah; and he considers the twelve prophecies that learned 
writer had produced, as literally fulfilled in tin; Messiah. Hut -any 
one that will take the pains to compare what he hath here offered 
with the book he pretends to answer, will find how little he has 
been able to say that is n ally to the purpose, and how far he has 
been from invalidating the proofs which had been brought, lie 
often slips over the most material things that had been urged, and 
as the bishop afterwards complained, take* no more notice of them 
than if he had not read them. If he can but find a single passage 
in any Jewish or Christian writer, though hut a modeui one, and 
contrary to the general consent of interpreters, this is laid hold on 
to set aside the bishop's interpretation, and to show that the Jews 
did not generally understand a prophecy of the Messiah, or apply it 
to him, though clear evidence nud been produced that they so ap- 
plied it. 

But there is no part of the Literal Sehente, esc. which the author 
has so much labour* d, as that where he hath collected together all 
he could meet with against the antiquity and authority of the book 
of Daniel, and the prophecies contained there. This occasioned a 
second answer from the learned bishop, entitled, “ A V indication of 
the Defence of ('hr stianitv from the Prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment,” published in 1728, in which lie hath largely and verv 
solidly vindicated the antiquity and authority of the book of Daniel, 
and the application of the prophecies there rout lined to the Mc^mli, 
against the author's objections; and bath also fully obviated what- 
soever he had farther advanced against tin* antiquity and univer- 
sality of the tradition and expectation among the Jews concerning 
the Messiah. The learned Dr. Rogers had before this published In* 
very valuable sermons on the Sere stilt/ of divine Ihrvelalion, and 
the Truth of the. ( htisiian Religion. *' To which is prefixed a 
preface, with some remarks on a late book, entitled, The Scheme of 
Literal Prophecy considered *' London, 1727, Hvo. Soon utter 
which, there came out an ingenious pamphlet, entitled, “ The true 
Grounds of the Expectation of the .Messiah,** in two letters hy 
Philalethes , London, 1727, said to be written by Dr. Sykes. Dr. 
Bullock also appealed again to great advantage hi this controversy, 
in a treatise entitled, “The Reasoning of Christ and Ins Apostle* 
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vindicated, in two parts. 1. A Defence of the Argument from 
Miracles, proving the Argument from Prophecy not necessary to a 
rational Defence of our Religion. 2. A Defence of tlie Argument 
from Prophecy, proving the Christian Scheme to have a rational 
Foundation upon the Prophecies of the Old Testament,” in answer 
to a book intitled, “ The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered,** 
London, !728 v 8vo. In this book. Dr. Bullock finds great fault 
with our author’s way of managing the argument ; he observes, that 
he has not only •* raked together the unguarded expressions of in- 
genious men, but by altering, adding to, and curtailing passages 
referred to, and by other disingenuous methods unbecoming a man 
of honour and sincerity, wresteth them to purposes apparently con- 
trary to their true import/* And yet no man had raised a louder 
outcry against the clergy, for abusi^, corrupting, and mangling of 
authors to serve their own purposes, than this gentleman had done 
in his Discourse of Freethinking. The bishop, in his \ indication , 
makes the same complaint against him ; so does Dr. Samuel 
Chandler, who published, on this occasion, a judicious “ Vindica- 
tion of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel’s Prophecies, and 
their Application to Jesus Christ ;** in answer to the objections of 
the aiitnor of the Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. London, 
1728, 8vo. About the same time w;.s published, “ Christianity the 
Perfection of all Religion, natural and revealed ; wherein some of 
the principal Prophecies relating to the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment are shown to belong to him in t lie literal Sense, in Opposition 
to the Attempts of the Literal Scheme,” &c. by lhomas Jeflrivs, 
Ixmdon, 1728. I shall conclude this letter with observing, that this 
attack against Christianity, though carried on with great art as well 
as malice, produced this advantage, that it gave occasion to a full 
and accurate examination into the nature, design, and extent of 
many of the Old Testament propht cies, and to the placing some 
difficult passages in a clearer light. 


LETTER VI II. 


Mr. Wooltton't Discourse. on Che Miracle* of our Saviour.- t 'nder pretence of Maiuhn* 
up for the allegorical Sense of Scripture, he endeavours absolutely to destroy the 
Truth of the Facta recorded in the (juapela.— Ilia disingenuous Representation ot the 
Sense of the Fathers oil this Head, and his false Quotations.— He clmryes the 
Accounts riven of Christ's Miracle* m absurd, false, and incredible.— His gross 
and profane BuflToonry, and base Reflection* on the Character of our Saviour ; and 
yet he pretend, a Zeal for his Honour and Me.siahship.-A Specimen of hi* way 
of Reasoning with regard to several ot Christs Miracles, and hia esurrtchon. 
Many good Anawers published against him. 


Sir, . . 

I HAVK n tread v taken notice of several attempts, which were 
manifestly intended to swbvoit the tiuth and divine authority of oar 
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holy religion. The la*t that was mentioned was, that of the author 
of the Discourse of the Grounds and Heatons of the Christian Re - 
ligion 9 who, under pretence of setting Christianity on a sure and 
solid foundation, had endeavoured to show that it hath no founda- 
tion at all; that it is founded wholly on the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, taken not in a literal, but merely in an allegorical, i. e. as 
ne plainly designed it, in a false sense, contrary to the original in- 
tention of the prophecies themselves. In opposition to him it was 
clearly shown, that many of the Old Testament prophecies are 
justly applied to our Saviour in their proper and literal sense. Be- 
sides which it was urged, that there were other solid proofs of 
Christianity, particularly that of our Saviour’s miracles, and his 
resurrection from the dead ; and the illustrious attestations given to 
him from heaven, were evident proofs of his divine mission. And 
now, under pretence of acting the part of a moderator in this con- 
troversy, a new antagonist arose, Mr. Woolston, who endeavoured 
to allegorize away the miracles of our Saviour, as Mr. Collins had 
done the prophecies. This he first attempted in a pamphlet, in- 
titled, A Moderator between an Infidel and an Apostate ; and in two 
Supplements to it ; and afterwards more largely in six Discourses on 
the miracles of our Saviour, which were successively published at 
different times, in the years 17*27, 1728, and 17*2 ( J; the design of all 
which is to show', that the accounts of the great facts recorded in 
the gospels are to l>e understood wholly in a mystical and allegorical 
sense; and that, taken in the literal and histoiical sense, they are 
false, absurd, and fictitious. This attempt he hath cairied on with 
greater rudeness and insolence than any of those that appeared be- 
fore him. The Karl of Shaftesbury, even wiicre in* unhappily sets 
up ridicule as the te>t and criterion of tiulh, c\pic*seth liis disap- 
probation of scurrilous buff'otntn f, gross raillery, ami an illiberal kind 
oftrit. And if there ever was any p. rim m nice to which these cha- 
ra:*tcis might be justly applied, it is this of Mr. Woolston. The 
sane noble writer observe that to manage a delate so as to offend 
the public ear , is to be wanting ip that respect that is due to the 
society ; and that what is contrary to good In* citing is, in this re- 

spect, as contrary to liberty. If we are t » judga* of Mi. Woolston \s 
writings by this rule, they arc as mcmiMst nt with a just liberty, as 
they certainly are with good bic dmg and decency. 

There are two ways by which he endeavours to answer the de- 
sign lie hath in view. The one h, by showing that the literal sense 
of our Saviour’s miracles is denied by the most ancient mid vener- 
able writers of the Christian c hurch; the other is, by showing the 
absurdity of the accounts uiven in the gospels taken in the literal 
sense. With regard to the fir»t of these, lv: hath with great pomp 
produced many testimonies of the father>, for whom he professeMi 
the profoundest veneration; and, by a strange di'ingenuity, entlcu 
voureth to repiCHeut them as absolutely denying the fac ts tficmselve.* 
related in the gospel; because, according to a custom which then 
obtained, they added to the literal, a spiritual and allegorical sense, 
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and took occasion from thence to make pious allusions. He pre- 
tendeth, that if we will adhere to the fathers, the gospel is in no sort 
a literal story; and that the history of Jesus’s life is only an emble- 
matical representation of his spiritual life in the souls of men . But it 
is certain, and was evidently proved by his learned answerers, that in 
giving the allegorical and mystical sense, the fathers first supposed 
the literal sense, and the historical truth of the facts, and upon them 
built their allegorical interpretations. It is acknowledged, that in 
these they often exceeded just bounds, and too much indulged the 
vagaries of a pious fancy; but to pretend, that they intended to 
deny that the facts recorded by the evangelists were really done, is 
one of the most confident impositions that were ever put upon man- 
kind ; and it is not to be doubted, but the author himself was sen- 
sible of this. Many glaring instances of unfairness and disingenuity 
in his quotations from the fathers were plainly proved upon nim. It 
was shown, that he hath quoted books generally allowed to be spu- 
rious, as the genuine works of the fathers; and hath, by false trans- 
lations and injurious interpolations, and foisting in of words, done 
all that was in his power to pervert the true sense of the authors lie 
quotes; and that sometimes ne interprets them in a manner directly 
contrary to their own declared sense, in the very passages he appeals 
to, as would have appeared, if he had fairly produced the whole 
passage. 

It is not to be wondered at, that an author who was capable of 
such a conduct should stick at no methods to expose and misrepre- 
sent the accounts given by the evangelists of our Saviour's miracles. 
Under pretence of shewing the absurdity of the literal and historical 
sense of the facts recorded in the gospels, he hath given himself an 
unrestrained license in invective and abuse. The books of the 
evangelists, and the facts there related, he hath treated in a strain 
of low and coarse buffoonery, and with an insolence and scurrility 
that is hardly to be paralleled, lie asserts, that they are full of 
improbabilities , incredibilities , and gross absurdities : that they are 
like “ Gulliverian talcs of persons and things, that out of the ro- 
mance never had a being : that neither the fathers, nor the apostles, 
nor Jesus himself, meant that his miracles should be taken in the 
literal, but in the mystical ami parabolical sense.” And he expressly 
declares, that 44 if Jesus’s miracles, literally taken, will not abide the 
test of sense and reason, they must he rejected, and Jesus’s autho- 
rity along with them.” # He casteth several reflections on our 
blessed Lord, so base and scurrilous, that they cannot but be ex- 
tremely offensive to a Christian car; and which even sober heathens, 
many of whom regarded him as a person of great wisdom and virtue, 
would have been ashamed of ; and yet this author charges the 
bishop of London with ignorance or malice, in representing him as 
a writer in favour of infidelity. lie declares, that he is the “ far- 
thest of any man from being engaged in the cause of infidels or 
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deists and that he “ writes not for the service of infidelity, which 
has no place in his heart, but for the honour of the holy Jesus, and 
in defence of Christianity .’ 1 The like declarations he frequently 
repeateth. He ends his fourth discourse on our Saviour’s miracles 
with avowing, that his design in these his discourses is “ the ad- 
vancement of the truth and of the Messiahship of the holy Jesus, to 
whom be glory forever, Amen.” He concludes his sixth discourse 
in the same manner, and expresses himself in his first and second 
Defence to the like purpose. Any one that compares these decla- 
rations with the whole strain of his discourses, will be apt to enter- 
tain the worst opinion imaginable of the writer’s sincerity ; and the 
most extensive charity will scarce be able to acquit him from the 
most gross and shocking prevarication. 

But not to insist farther on this, one would have expected, that, 
after all the clamours he hath raised against the evangelical accounts 
of our Saviour’s miracles, he should have had some formidable ob- 
jections to produce ; and yet, when stripped of the ridiculous turn 
lie hath given them, they are, except some few difficulties, which 
are far from being new, und have been solidly answered, contemp- 
tibly vain and trifling. It is an objection he frequently repeats 
against what we are told concerning our Saviour’s curing the 
diseased, the blind, the lame, &c. that the evangelists have not 
given us an exact account of the nature and symptoms of their dis- 
tempers, as physicians and surgeons would have done, that we might 
know whether the cure was supernatural. And if they had done 
this, it would, no doubt, have been improved as a strong presump- 
tion of art and contrivance in the re haters, and as no way consistent 
with that honest, artless simplicity of narration, for which the evan- 
gelists are so remarkable. With regard to the cure of the man that 
was born blind, he finds fault that our Saviour did not cure him 
with a word speaking, which he says would have been a great and 
real miracle; and if he had done so, as he did in several oilier cases, 
this writer would have been as far from believing it as before, lie 
will have it, that, under pretence of anointing the blind man's eyes 
with clay and spittle, Jesus made use of a sovereign balsam winch 
wrought the cure; and supposes, in direct contiudiction to the 
whole story, that his blindness was only a slight disorder of the 
eyes, which was wearing away with age, and that therefore the re- 
storing him to his sight was no miracle at all, though the man him- 
self, his parents, and friends that had known him all along, and the 
chief priests and pharisees, who made a strict enquiry into the case, 
could not help acknowledging that it was a very great one. Our 
Saviour’s discovering to the Samaritan woman the secrets of her 
past life, which convinced her of his being a prophet, and from 
whence he took occasion to give her the most excellent instructions 
concerning the nature of true religion, passes with this writer for the 
trick of a fortune-teller. And whereas it appeareth from the ac- 
count given by the evangelist, that the Samaritans looked for the Mes- 
siah under thV* idea of a divine teacher, and the Saviour of the 
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world , he represents it as if they expected the Messiah, not as a 
prince or a prophet, but a conjuror only. Several other instances 
might be produced, in which he addeth or varieth circumstances, 
and altereth the story as recorded by the evangelists, that he may 
take occasion to place it in a ridiculous light. 

It is a remarkable concession which is made by him in the begin- 
ning of his fifth Discourse, that “ it will be granted on all hands, 
that the restoring a person indisputably dead to life is a stupendous 
miracle ; and that two or three such miracles, well-attested and cre- 
dibly reported, are enough to conciliate the belief, that the author 
of them was a. divine agent, and vested with the power of God.”* 
Three miracles of this kind are recorded in the gospel to have been 
wrought by Jesus : viz. his raising Jairus’s daughter, the widow’s 
son at Naim, and Lazarus. And what has our author to object 
against these accounts ? He objects in general against them all, 
that the persons raised ought to have been magistrates or persons 
of eminence. But the raising such persons would not have been so 
agreeable to the rest of our Saviour's conduct and character, who 
shunned what might have the appearance of ostentation, or be 
looked upon as an attempt to make an interest with the great. He 
farther objects, that the persons that were raised should have told 
what they had seen and done in the separate state. And if the 
evangelists had been romantic writers that wanted to amuse their 
readers with strange stories, they might probably have inserted 
some things of this kind into their accounts ; but they confined 
themselves to the plain facts, as far as they knew them, which they 
have related with the greatest simplicity. He objects particularly 
against the story of raising Jairus’s daughter, because she was but a 
gtrl of twelve years old ; as if the raising one of that age was not as 
great a miracle as if she had been twenty. He next pretends that 
she was only in a Jit ; though ail the persons about ner, and her 
nearest relations, were satisfied that she was dead, and were making 
the usual preparations for her funeral. It is enough with him to 
discredit the story of raising the widow’s son at Naim from the 
dead, that he was not a person of impoi tance, but a youth, and the 
son of a poor woman ; and he has with great sagacity discovered, 
that Jesus's accidental meeting the corpse, and touching the bier, 
is a plain proof that it was all a contrivance between him and the 
young man. To mention such objections is to confute them. But 
perhaps he hath stronger ones to produce against the story of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, which lie pronounceth to be such a contex- 
ture oj' folly and fraud , as is not to be equalled in all romantic his- 
tory ; and yet the principal objection he hath to offer is no more 
than this, that three of the evangelists have not mentioned it. But 
no argument can be drawn against the truth of the fact from their 
silence, since it is evident that they never designed or pretended to 
record all the remarkable miracles which our Saviour wrought; and 
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St. John, who was an eyc-witriess, and who chiefly taketh notice of 
the things which the others had omitted, hath given us a very dis- 
tinct and particular account of it. Among the circumstances which 
Mr. Woofston looks upon to be sufficient to set aside that story, one 
is, that we are told, Jesus wept. This was a sign of his great 
humanity, and the goodness of his temper ; but our author thinks 
a stoical apathy would have become him better. Another is, that 
Jesus called to Lazarus with a loud voice to come forth ; which was 
certainly very proper, that all who were present might attend and 
observe. And what is very odd, he makes Lazarus’s being hound 
in grave clothes , and having his head hound about with a napkin, to 
be a very suspicious sign that he had not been really dead ; and 
very wisely has found out, that Lazarus by a concert with Jesus, 
who was at a considerable distance when it happened, contrived to 
be buried, and lie in the grave four days, that Jesus might have 
the honour of seeming to raise him up from the dead. And because 
the Jews took counsel to kill Jesus, and he withdrew for a while 
from their rage, this is produced as a proof, that the Jews knew he 
was guilty of a fraud, and that he himself was conscious of it; 
whereas it appears from the whole account, that their taking counsel 
to put him to death was owing to their being sensible of the great- 
ness of the miracle, and that it was too evident to be denied, and 
was likely to draw the people after him. 

The objections which he makes in the person of a Jewish rabbi, 
against the evangelical story of our Lord’s resurrection, which he 
declarefh to be a complication of absurdities , incoherences , and con- 
tradictions, are equally frivolous. He insinuates, that the guards 
set by the Homan governor, at the desire of the chief priests, to 
waten the body of Jesus, suffered themselves to be bribed or intoxi- 
cated by the disciples ; in w liich he is more quick-sighted than the 
chief priests and pharisees, whom it more nearly concerned, who, 
it is plain, suspected no such thing; in which case, instead of ex- 
cusing, they would have endeavouied to get them severely punished. 
But what he seems to lay the principal stress upon is, a supposed 
covenant between the chief priests and Jesus’s disciples, that the 
seal with which the stone of the door of the sepulchre was sealed 
should not be broken, till the three days were entirely passed ; and 
that therefore the rolling away the stone from the sepulchre, and 
breaking the seal before the three days were ended, was a breach of 
that covenant, and a proof of an imposture. A most extraordinary 
conceit this ! as if the rulers of the Jews would have troubled them- 
selves to enter into a concert with Jesus’s disciples, whom they 
hated and despised, and w ho at that time had hid themselves for 
fear of them, and were fled ; or as if such a covenant could bind 
our Lord from rising when he judged fittest. As to that part of 
the objection which supposes, that he ought to have Iain in the 
grave, according to his own prediction, three whole days and nights, 
it proceeds from a real or affected ignorance of the Jewish phrase- 
ology. This<i^ a modem objection. The ancient enemies or Chris- 
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tianity did not pretend that Jesus rose before the time prefixed; for 
they very well Knew that, according to a way of speaking usual 
among the Jews and other nations, his rising again on any part of 
the third day was sufficient to answer the prediction. This matter 
was set in a clear light in The Trial of the Witnesses, yet the objec- 
tion was again repeated by the author of the Resurrection of Jesus 
considered , and was so fully exposed by the learned answerers, that 
one would hope we shall hear no more of it.* 

Mr. Woolston makes it also a great objection against the truth of 
Jesus’s resurrection, that he did not shew himself after his death to 
the chief-priests and rulers of the Jews. And indeed there is no 
objection with which the deistical writers have made a greater noise 
than this. It is urged particularly by the author of the Resurrection 
of Jesus considered; but, above all, Alr.Ohubb has insisted upon it 
at large, and with great confidence, in his “posthumous works, vol. i. 
p. 337, and suj. And yet good reasons may be assigned, why it 
was not proper that it should be so. Considering the cruel and in- 
veterate malice they had shewn against Jesus, and the power of 
their prejudices, there is no likelihood of their submitting to the 
evidence. They had attributed his miracles to the power of the 
devil ; anil his raising Lazarus from the dead, of which they had 
full information, only put them upon attempting to destroy him. 
Instead of being wrought upon by the testimony of the soldiers, 
they endeavoured to stitie it. And if Jesus had shewn himself to 
them after his passion, and they had pretended it was a spectre or 
a delusion, and had still refused to acknowledge him after this, it* 
would have been insisted upon as a strong presumption against the 
reality of his resurrection. But let us suppose that Jesus had not 
only appeared to them after his resurrection, but that they them- 
selves had acknowledged the truth of his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and had owned him for their Messiah, and brought the body 
of the Jewish nation into it; can it be imagined that they who now 
make that objection would have been satisfied ? It may rather be 
supposed, that those great men's coming into it would have been 
represented as a proof that all was artifice and imposture ; and that 
the design* was to spirit up the people against the Homan govern- 
ment, and carry on some political scheme, under pretence of restor- 
ing the kingdom to Israel. The whole would have been treated as 
a national Jewish affair, a thing concerted between the chief priests 
and the disciples ; and there would have been a greater clamour 
raised against it than there is now. I am persuaded that the evi- 
dence wnich was actually given of Christ's resurrection by the 
apostles and disciples of Christ, in opposition to their own preju- 
dices, and to the authority and power of the Jewish chief priests 
and rulers, and notwithstanding the persecutions to which their 
testimony to it exposed them, was much more convincing and less 

• See the Evidence of the Resurrection cleared, p. Ike, and Mr. Chandler’s W it- 
nesses of thi Resurrection re-examined, p. 14—19. 
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exceptionable than it would have been, if they had had the favour 
and countenance of the chiefs of the Jewish nation, or of those per- 
sons who were of the greatest interest and authority among them. 

What has been mentioned may serve for a specimen of this 
writer’s objections against the accounts of our Saviour’s miracles 
recorded in the evangelists; and he might by the same way of 
management, by arbitrary suppositions, and adding or altering cir- 
cumstances as he judged proper, have proved the most authentic 
accounts in the Greek or Homan history to be false and incredible. 
He might at the same rate of arguing have undertaken to prove, 
that there was no such person as Jesus Christ, or his apostles, or 
that they were only allegorical persons, and that Christianity was 
never planted or propagated in the world at all. 

r Ihis extraordinary writ$ thought fit to begin his second Dis- 
course on our Saviour’s miracles, with boasting, that none of the 
clergy had published their exceptions against what he had offered 
in his first ; and that this shewed that his cause was just, and his 
arguments and authorities unanswerable. But he did not continue 
long unanswered ; many learned adversaries soon appeared against 
him, but they were far from imitating him in his low and scurrilous 
way of treating the subject. They shewed themselves as much 
superior in the temper, calmness, and solid and serious manner of 
treating the argument, as in the goodness of their cause. They 
considered even his most trifling objections, and whatever things he 
had urged, that had any real or seeming difficulty in them (and 
teome such things must he expected in ancient writings, which re- 
late to times and customs different from ours, and especially with 
regard to facts of an extraordinary nature), were coolly examined, 
and fully obviated. 

The late vvoithy bishop of London, Dr. Gibson, published on this 
occasion an excellent pastoral letter, written, as all his are, with 
great clearness and strength. The learned and ingenious Dr. 
Zachary Pearce, now Lord Bishop of Rochester, published The 
Miracles of Jesus Vindicated, in four parts, which came out at dif- 
ferent times in the year 1720, and were deservedly much esteemed. 
But the laigest answer was that by Dr. Smallbrook, Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, in two volumes, Hvo. This learned work is intitled, 
u A Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles, in which Mr. Woolston's 
Discourses on them are puiticularly examined; his pretended Au- 
thority of the Fathers against the Truth of the literal Sense are set 
in a just Light, and his Objections, in point of Reason, answered 1 ' 
— London, 1729. There were other good answers published, which 
also took in the whole of Mr. Woolston’s Discourses; such were 
Mr. Ray's '* Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles,” in two parts, 
the first published in 1727, the second in 1729; and Mr. Steven- 
son’s “Conference on the Miracles of our Saviour,” published in 
1730, an ingenious and solid performance. Besides which there 
w'ere several excellent pamphlets, that were designed to vindicate 
M>me particular miracles against Mr. Woolston's exceptions. Such 
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were Mr. Atkinson's “Vindication of the literal Sense of three 
Miracles of Christ — his turning Water into Wine — his whipping 
the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple — and his exorcising the 
Devils out of two Men— against Mr. Woolston’s Objections, in his 
first and second Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour ; in three 
Letters to a Friend,” London, 8vo., 1729. Dr. Harris’s two ser- 
mons on the “ Reasonableness of believing in Christ, and the Un- 
reasonableness of Infidelity; with an Appendix, containing brief 
remarks upon the case of Lazarus; relating to Mr. Woolston’s fifth 
Discourse of Miracles,” London, 8vo., 1729. That discourse of 
Mr. Woolston was also animadverted upon by Mr. Simon Brown, 
in a treatise written with great smartness and spirit, intitled, " A 
fit Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in some Remarks on Mr. Wool- 
ston’s fifth Discourse on the Miracles w our Saviour; with a Pre- 
face concerning the Prosecution of such Writers by the Civil 
Power,” London, 8vo., 1732. The following tracts also deserve 
special notice, as being written with great clearness and judgment. 
“ A Vindication of three of our blessed Saviour's Miracles, in 
Answer to the Objections of Mr. Woolston’s fifth Discourse on the 
Miracles of our Saviour,” by Nathaniel Lardner, now Dr. Lardner, 
London, 1729. “ A Defence of the Scripture History, as far as it 
concerns the resurrection of Jairus's Daughter, the Widow’s Son 
at Naim, and Lazarus ; in answer to Mr. Woolston’s fifth Dis- 
course,” London, 1729. This is said to have been written by Dr. 
Henry, who afterwards published " A Discourse on our Saviour's 
miraculous Power of Healing; in which the six Cases excepted 
against by Mr. Woolston are considered ; being a Continuation of 
the Defence of Scripture History,” London, 1730. And as Mr. 
Woolston had bent his efforts with a particular virulence against 
the resurrection of our blessed Lord, this was fully and distinctly 
considered, especially in a pamphlet written by Dr. Sherlock, Lord 
Bishop of London, entitled, “The Trial of the Witnesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus,” London, 1729, which has been very justly 
admired for the polite and uncommon turn, as well as the judicious 
way of treating the subject. There were also published on the same 
occasion, " An Answer to the Jewish Rabbi’s two Letters against 
Christ’s Resurrection, and his raising Lazarus from the dead ; with 
some observations on Mr. Woolston's own Reflections on our 
Saviour's conduct,” London, 1729. u An impartial Examination 
and full Confutation of the Arguments brought by Mr. AVoolston’s 
pretended Rabbi against the Truth of our Saviour’s Resurrection,” 
London, 8vo., 1730. And two Discourses by Dr. Wade; the first, 
•“ An Appeal to the Miracles of Jesus Christ for his Messiahship ;” 
the second, “A Demonstration of the Truth and Certainty of his 
Resurrection from the dead/* London, 8vo., 17*29. Among the 
writers that appeared against Mr. Woolston, Mr. Joseph Haljet 
ought not to be forgotten, on the account of his judicious “ Dis- 
course of the Reality, Kinds, and Numbers of our Saviour’s Mira- 
cles, occasioned by Mr. Woolston’s six Discourses;” this was 
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published in the second volume of his notes and discourses, 8vo., 
1732. The last I shall mention is Mr. Stackhouse, who published 
“A fair State of the Controversy between Mr. Woolston and his 
Adversaries,” London, 8 vo., 1730; in which he hath given a very 
clear account of Mr. Woolston’s objections, and the answers that 
were returned by those who had written against him. 

Mr. Woolston published what he called, at A Defence of his Dis- 
courses on the Miracles of our Saviour, against the Bishop of Lou- 
don and St. David’s, and his other Adversaries,* ’ in two pamphlets ; 
the first was published, London, 1729 ; the second in 1730. These 
are very trifling performances, in which there is a continued strain 
of low drollery, but little that has a show of reason and argument, 
in answer to what had been, strongly urged against him. He has 
scarce attempted to take notice of the instances which had been 
brought to show his great dishonesty in his quotations, and his 
gross falsifications of the fathers and ancient writers. This seems 
to have given him very little disturbance, though if he had any 
regard to his own reputation, it highly concerned him to dear him- 
self, if he had been able to do it, from so heavy a charge. 

But I believe you will be of opinion, .that I have dwelt long 
enough upon such an author, though he himself boasts of cutting 
out such n piece of work for our Hoi/lenn lecture*, us shut! hold them 
tug (as he politely expresses it), so long us the ministry of the tetter 
and a hireling priesthood lust* 


LETTER IX. 

The present Age a happy Time of Liberty; but that Liberty greatly abused.— An 
Account of Dr. Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation . — He pretends a great 
Regard for the Christian Religion, yet uses his utmost Effort* to discard all Revela* 
tion, in general, aa entirely useless and needless ; and particularly sets himself to ex- 
pose the Revelation contained in the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
— The high Encomiums he bestows on the Religion of a Deist, and on his own Per* 
formance. — Observations upon his Scheme. — It is shown to be absurd and inconsis- 
tent.— What be offers concerning the absolute universal Clearness of tbe Law of 
Nature to all Mankind, contrary to plain undeniable Fact and Experience— His 
Scheme really less favourable to the Heathens than that of the Christian Divines. 
— An Account of tbe Answers published against him. 

I believe. Sir, you will agree with me, that never had any nation 
a fuller enjoyment of liberty than we have had since the Revolution. 
What Tacitus celebrates as the felicity of the times of Tcaian, 
“ that men might think as they pleased, and speak as they thought/ 
may be more justly applied to our own. Jiara temporum felicitate , 
tthi sentire qua vehs, et qua : sentias dicere licet. + The noble author 

* Sec hit fifth Discourse on Miracles, p. 66, 66. f Tacit. Hist. ). i. in prom. 
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of the Characteristics in pleased to mention it to the honour of 
the heathen world in ancient Greece and Rome, that “ visionaries 
and enthusiasts were tolerated ; and on the other side, philosophy 
had as free a course, and was permitted as a balance against super- 
stition. Thus matters were happily balanced ; reason had fair play ; 
learning and sconce flourished.”* It would be no hard matter'to 
show that this representation is not altogether just ; for, not to 
mention the case of Socrates and others, it is capable of a clear 
proof, that though they might bear with the disputes among the 
several sects of philosophers in their schools, yet they would not 
suffer the established religion of the state to be called in question, 
and were ready to punish those that opposed it, of which they gave 
the most sanguinary proofs when Christianity appeared. But what 
his Lordship has said of those heathen times, the felicity of which 
he so much extols, is undoubtedly true of ours. Visionaries and 
enthusiasts arc not persecuted, but tolerated ; philosophy has a free 
course; reason has fair play; learning and science have greatly 
flourished. Nor can any age or country be mentioned, in which 
men have had a greater freedom of openly declaring their sentiments, 
either with regard to civil or religious matters. This is our privi- 
lege and our glory ; but the greatest advantages are capable of 
being perverted through the corruption of mankind. Liberty, 
which, rightly improved, is the best friend to truth and to pure and 
undrfiled religion, is often abused to a boundless licentiousness. Of 
this we have had many instances ; but in nothing has it more re- 
markably appeared, than in the open repeated attempts that have 
been made against all revealed religion. It cannot be pretended, 
that the adversaries of Christianity have not been at liberty to pro- 
duce their strongest objections against it. They have not only 
offered whatsoever they were able in a way of reason and argument, 
but they have in many instances given a loose to the most offensive 
ridicule and reproach; and if they have frequently thought fit to 
cover their attempts with a pretended regard for Christianity, we 
may safely affirm, that it has not been so much out of fear of punish- 
ment, as that under that disguise they might the better answer the 
end they had in view, and give religion a more deadly wound as 
pretended friends, than they could as avowed adversaries. This 
advantage however hath arisen from it, that it hath given occasion to 
many noble defences of Christianity, and to the clearing various 
difficulties, and placing the excellence and evidences of our holy 
religion in the strongest and most convincing light. 

The attacks against Christianity, of which I have taken notice in 
my former letters, seemed for some time to have been carried on 
almost without intermission. Animated with a strange kind of zeal, 
the enemies of revelation were unwearied in their endeavours to 
subvert it. When repelled in one attempt, they were not discou- 
raged, but renewed it in another form. Of this we now are going 
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to have a fresh instance. Wools ton’s attempt was so conducted as 
to raise a kind of horror and just indignation in all that had not 
utterly extinguished all remaining regard to the religion in which 
they were baptized. Such outrageous abuse, such undisguised 
reproach cast upon our blessed Saviour and his holy gospel, such 
coarse ridicule and contempt, though it did a great deal of mischief 
among men of empty and vicious minds, with whom scurrilous jest 
and gross buffoonery, especially when levelled against things sacred, 
passeth for wit and argument ; yet was apt rather to create disgust 
in persons of any degree of taste or refinement. It was therefore 
judged necessary, that Christianity should be attacked in a more 
plausible way, which had a greater appearance of reasoning, and 
might be better fitted to take with persons of a more rational and 
philosophic turn. This seems to have been the design of Dr. Tin- 
dal’s laboured performance, intitled, *' Christianity as old as the 
Creation; or, the Gospel a Republication of the Law of Nature;” 
which was first published in 4to, London, 1730, and afterwards in 
8vo. One would have been apt to expect from the title of this book, 
that he should have set himself to prove, that the gospel is perfectly 
agreeable to the law of nature ; that it hath set the great principles 
of natural religion in the clearest light; and that it was designed to 
publish and confirm it anew, after it had been very much obscured 
and defaced through the corruption of mankind. And if so, this 
author, who every-where professeth such a high esteem for the 
genuine law- and religion of nature, ought to have done all in his 
power to recommend the gospel- revelation to the esteem and vene- 
ration of mankind, and to have represented it as a great advantage 
to those that enjoy it, and a signal instance of the divine goodness: 
And what would induce one farther to think that this was his view, 
he expressly declareth, that Christianity is the external, as natural 
religion is the internal revelation of the same unchangeable will of 
God , and that they differ only in the manner of their being com- 
municated ; and he proposeth greatly to advance the honour of ex- 
ternal revelation , by showing the perfect agreement there is between 
that and internal revelation . He professeth to agree with bishop 
Chandler, that 4 ‘ Christianity itself, stripped of the additions that 
policy, mistake, and the circumstances of* time have made to it, is a 
most holy religion ; and that all its doctrines plainly speak them- 
selves to be the will of an infinitely wise and God.*’* Accordingly 
he honourfeth himself and his friends with the title of Christian 
Deists. 

But whosoever closely and impartially examineth his book will 
find, that all this plausible appearance and pretended regard to 
Christianity is only intended as a cover to his real design, which was 
to set aside all revealed religion, and entirely to destroy the authority 
of the Scriptures. * Others have attacked particular parts of the 
Christian scheme, or of its proofs. But this writer has endeavoured 
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to subvert the very foundation of it. by showing, that there neither 
is nor can be any external revelation at all, distinct from what he 
calls the internal revelation of the law of nature in the hearts oj all 
mankind : that such external revelation is absolutely needless and 
useless ; that the original law and religion of nature is so perfect, 
that nothing can possibly be added to it by any subsequent external 
revelation whatsoever ; nor can God himself lay any new commands 
upon us, or institute any positive precepts^ additional to the immu- 
table eternal law of nature, without the imputation of erecting an 
unreasonable tyranny over his creatures. And as the religion and 
law of nature is absolutely perfect, so it always was and is clear and 
obvious to all mankind, even to those of the meanest capacity ; so 
clear that it is impossible to be rendered more plain to any man by 
any external revelation, than it is to all men without it ; that there- 
fore all pretences to such revelation are only owing to enthusiasm or 
imposture ; that reason and external revelation are inconsistent ; 
and to be governed by the authority of such revelation is reallv to 
renounce our reason, and to give up our understandings to implicit 
faith ; that this hath been the source of all the superstitions and 
corruptions which have prevailed among mankind ; and that there- 
fore tne best thing that can be done for them is to engage them to 
throw off all regard to revelation, and to adhere to the pure simple 
dictates of the light of nature. 

And as he thus endeavoureth to set aside all external supernatural 
revelation as needless and useless, and all pretences to it as vain 
and groundless; so he particularly setteth himself to expose the re- 
velation contained in the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. He attempteth to invalidate the original proofs on which 
the authority of that revelation is founded, and particularly that 
which is drawn from the miracles that attested it ; and he aUo 
taketh pains to prove, that we cannot possibly have any assurance, 
that this revelation is transmitted to us in a manner which may b; 
safely depended upon, lie examinelh the revelation itself, and en- 
deavoureth to show, that it is uncertain and obscure ; that its pre- 
cepts are delivered in a loose, general, undetermined manner, so a* 
to be incapable of giving clear directions to the bulk of mankind ; 
that the keys of smut ion necessary for understanding the Scrip- 
tures, are what the people are wholly unacquainted with ; that, tar 
from being of use as a rule to direct men in faith and practice, the 
Scriptures are only fit to perplex and misinform them ; that th* y 
tend to give them very wrong and unworthy apprehensions of the 
Deity, and the duty they owe him ; and that there are many things 
either commanded or approved there, which are apt to lead men 
astray in relation to the duties they owe to one another. He farther 
endeavoureth to show, that there is a contrast and opposition be- 
tween the parts of this revelation, particularly between the Old Tes- 
tament ana the New. And it may be said upon the whole, that he 
hath spared no pains to rake together whatsoever he thought might 
be capable of exposing the Scriptures, or the Christian religion. 
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He concludes his book with arguing against the Christian revelation, 
from its having not been universal in all times and places, and from 
the corruptions of Christians. 

Whilst he thus useth his utmost endeavours to expose Christi- 
anity as a falsely-pretended revelation, and as not only needless and 
useless, but of pemicibus influence to mankind ; he hath taken care 
to make the most advantageous representation of that scheme of 
natural religion he would ‘recommend, and to show the great advan- 
tage the religion of the deists hath above that of the Christians. 
He sometimes speaks as if he thought the deists were infallibly 
guided, in making use of the reason God hath given them , to dis- 
tinguish religion from superstition , so that they are sure not to run 
into anu errors of moment * On the other hand, he honours all 
those that are for positive precepts in religion with the character of 
Demonists; and he represents divines in all ages, as, for the most 
part, mortal enemies to the exercise of reason, and even below brutes . 

He ends his book as he had begun it, with a high panegyric upon 
his own performance; that by this attempt of his, “ as nothing but 
rubbish is removed, so every thing is advanced which tends to pro- 
mote the honour of God, and the happiness of human societies ; 
that there is none who wish well to mankind, but must also wish his 
hypothesis to be true : and that there cannot be a greater proof of 
its truth, than that it is in all its parts so exactly calculated for the 
good of mankind, that either to add to it, or take from it, will be 
to their manifest prejudice; that it is a religion, as he hopes he has 
fully proved, founded upon such demonstrable principles, as are 
obvious to the meanest capacity, and most effectually prevents the 
growth both of scepticism and enthusiasm.” 

This may suffice to give a general idea of this boasted perform- 
ance; but, if carefully examined, it will appear, that it is far from 
deserving the magnificent encomiums which he himself, and others 
who are favourers of the same cause, have so liberally bestowed 
upon it. 

The scheme which this writer hath advanced, in order to show 
that there is no place or need for extraordinary revelation, dependeth 
chiefly upon two principles. The one is, that the law or religion 
of nature, obligatory upon all mankind, was from the beginning 
absolutely perfect and immutable, so that nothing could ever be 
added to it by any subsequent revelation. The other is, that this 
original law or religion of nature, comprehending all thut men wcie 
from the beginning obliged to know, believe, profess, and practise, 
always was and still is so absolutely clear to all mankind, that it 
cannot be made clearer to any man by any external revelation, than 
it is to all men without it. 

As to the first, he argues, that because God is unchangeable and 
absolutely perfect, therefore the religion he gave to man from the 
beginning must have been unchangeable and absolutely perfect; 
since nothing can proceed from a God of infinite perfection but what 
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is perfect; and that to suppose any subsequent addition to it, or 
alteration in it, is to suppose a change in God. But this will not 
answer the author’s end, except he can prove that maii is un- 
changeable too; and that the state of mankind must necessarily in 
all ages and seasons continue precisely the same that it was at the 
beginning of the world ; for if there should be a change in the state 
and circumstances of mankind, e. from pure religion to supersti- 
tion, and from a righteous and innocent to a guilty and corrupt 
state, God may see fit for excellent ends to lay new injunctions upon 
men, or make some farther discoveries of his will, suited to thru 
alteration of circumstances. Nor would this show that he was 
changeable, but that he was most wise and good; aqd it wouRl be 
a strange thing to affirm, that there could not possibly be any farther 
significations or discoveries of the divine will ever made by God 
himself, or any other thing required by him of men, or any addi- 
tional help or advantages ever offered to them, in any supposable 
state or circumstances of mankind, but what were afforded and made 
from the beginning of the creation. This is a most absurd scheme ; 
and if such a one had been advanced by the advocates for revelation, 
nlentiful ridicule would have been bestowed upon it. 

And it is equally absurd to pretend, as this writer doth, that God 
cannot at any time, or in any circumstance of things, enjoin posi- 
tive precepts. If there be any external worship to be rendered to 
God at all (and this gentleman hath not thought fit openly to deny 
this), it would be the most unreasonable thing in the world to pre- 
tend, that he cannot institute or appoint what are the properest out- 
ward rites, or manner of performing that worship; especially since 
our author allows, that men themselves may appoint them ; and to 
deny God the power which he allowcth to human magistrates in such 
a case, is abhorrent to the common sense of mankind; especially, 
considering that there is nothing in which men have more grossly 
erred, ov as to which they stood in greater need of being properly 
directed, than in what rclateth to religious worship. 1 would only 
farther observe, that this writer, in the whole dispute about positive 
precepts, always supposes positive and arbitrary precepts to be 
terms of the same signification ; and by arbitrary he means things 
for which there is no reason at all. But this is a very unfair state 
of the case; for when we say God hath instituted positive precepts, 
though the matter of them be antecedently of an indifferent natur^p, 
it is still supposed there were wise reasons for enjoining them, and 
that, when enjoined, they are designed to be subservient to things 
of a moral nature, and to help forward the great ends of all religion. 
And that the positive precepts required in the Christian religion are 
such, and of an excellent tendency, hath been often clearly shown. 

The other muin principle of the author’s scheme is, that that law 
or religion of nature, wliich he supposes to be absolutely perfect, 
always was and is so clear and obvious to all men, tliut there is not 
the least need or use of external revelation. This is what he hath 
greatly laboured ; and if strong and confident assertions, frequently 
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repeated, may pass for proofs ? he f Hjly proved it This pftrt of 

fab scheme coincides with that of tiird ndrbert of Chertmry, who 
had represented the five gp$t n prinpipl&> in WWcfclte tfaakel: raigion 
to consist, to be common notices, tfidcrtbetKljy §"(Rvib’ , lMind in the' 
minds of all men, and universally ^ackftowledfeed to;%U r 'ages tad 
nations. In like manner the author* of Chrmtenky* ds out as the 
Creation assertetfa, that that religion, the perfection of Which heio 
much extols, is apparent to the whole world , to* thos&f tht m tdtiest 
as well as highest capacity, and who are unabtt eofe&H their mother 
tongue . He exjftessly declared, that God could dot more fully 
makg known his will to all intelligent creatures than be liatfa d(HlQ 
this way; no, not if he should miraculously convey the same ideas to 
all men * He frequently speaks, as if the principles and obflgatiQhs 
of natural religion were so clear, that men could not possibly mis- 
take them ; that all men see them at first view ; and that the actual 
knowledge of the law of nature is naturally necessary, and insepar- 
able from rational nature; so that it is as impossible for any ‘reason- 
able creature to be ignorant of it, as it is for animals to lrve without 
the pulse of the heart and arteries. 

Tnis scheme, though it has been mightily applauded, is contrary 
to evident fact and experience ; it supposcth the law or religion of 
nature, in its important principles and obligations, to be necessarily 
known to all mankind, and to be so clear that they cannot mistake 
it; when nothing is more certain and undeniable, than that they 
have mistaken it in very important instances, and that some of 
its main principles have been very much perverted and obscured. 1 
shall not here repeat what was offered to this purpose in a former 
letter in my remarks on Lord Herbert’s scheme, in which it is 
plainly proved, that men have fallen into a gross darkness with re- 
spect to some of thoae great principles in which that noble writer 
makes the true religion to consist; and that after all his efforts to 
the contrary, he hath found himself under a necessity of acknow- 
ledging it. The like acknowledgments the author of (Christianity us 
old as the Creation hath been obliged to make. He himself in seve- 
ral parts of his book, though in plain contradiction to bis own 
scheme, represented almost all mankind in all ages, excepting the 
Freethinking few, f as having had very unworthy apprehensions of 
God, and wrong notions of the religion and law of nature. And no 
sgiall part of his book is employed in inveighing against that su|>er- 
stition which he supposed to nave generally prevailed among man- 
* kind at all times, and which in his opinion is worse than Atheism ; 
and consequently it must be acknowledged, even according to his 
own representation of the case, that men had fallen from the light 
knowledge of the religion of nature into great darkness and corrup- 
tion. Cicero was so sensible of this, that, speaking of some small 
sparks of virtue implanted in us, he complained, that they are soon 
extinguished by corrupt customs and opinions, so that the light of 
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nature mo* where appear*,* From* whence he. infers the great neces- 
sity an4 usefulness of philosophy to direct and assist us; and cer- 
tainty this will conclude much o^ore strongly for the necessity and 
usefulness of. a' divine rey elation, which would be much more ad- 
vantageous, and more tq be xl ©pended on. 

The argument therefore whioh»Dr. Tindal urgeth from the sup- 
posed universal clearness^of the law of natyre, to show that there is 
no need or use fot externaL revelation, falls to the ground. And 
indeed bin way q€ arguing, if it proves any thing, equally proves, 
that all the writings of philosophers and moralists f all the instruc- 
tions that have been ever given to mankind in matters of religion and 
morality; have jbeen perfectly needless and of no use ; and tnat 
consequently, all books which have been written on these subjects, 
the noblest in the world, and the best worth writing upon, must be 
discarded, as well as the- scriptures ; since all mankind have such a 
perfect knowledge of their duty, that they stand in no need of in- 
struction or information. Yea, he sometimes represents it, as if in- 
structing them by words tended only to mislead them from the know- 
ledge of things. Thus, according to this goodly scheme, all men 
are to be left to what he calls the simple dictates of the light of 
nature, without any instruction at all; the certain consequence of 
which would be universal ignorance and barbarism. He often ex- 
pressed himself, as if he thought that all men have an equal know- 
ledge of the law of nature ; and indeed l do not see but that upon 
his scheme it must he so ; yet at other times he supposed the know- 
ledge men have of it to be more or less clear according to the cir- 
cumstances they are in; for he says, it is not necessary that all men 
should have etjuat knowledge of it, hut that all should have sufficient 
for the circumstances they / are #/i;t and talks of a man's doing his 
best, according as his circumstances permit , to discover the icill of 
(iod ; and of men’s being accepted , if tiny lice up to their different 
degrees of light. Hut though others may charitably make use of 
this way of speaking, it is hard to sec how this writer can do it in 
consistency with his scheme; or how he can suppose any allowances 
%to be made for involuntary errors : since according to his representa- 
tion of the case, all errors in matters of religion or morals must be 
voluntary, in opposition to the clearest universal light. Though 
therefore lie sets up for a mighty advocate for the heathen world, 
and blames the Christian divines for passing too severe a censure 
upon them, he himself must, if he be consistent, judge much more 
harshly of them than they; since his hypothesis quite destroys the 
plea with regard to the heathens, drawn from the great darkness and 
difficulties they laboured under; for lie positively asserted, that, the 
law of nature is so clear, that no tccll-mcaning (tent He could he igno- 
rant of it, t He must therefore suppose all of them, who were in- 
volved in the general superstition and idolatry, which he himself ac- 
knowledged to be contrary to the law of nature, to have been 
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destitute of that sincerity, which he maketh to be the only title to 
happiness, and to the favour of God. 

It may not be improper to observe farther, that though he often 
speaks of the law of nature, as if it were a system of principles and 
rules fixed and unalterable, to which nothing could ever be added, 
and in which nothing could ever be altered (which rules and princi- 
ples he supposes to be necessarily known to all mankind), yet at 
other times he expresses himself, as if he thought there were no fixed 
unchangeable principles and rules of morality at all. The goodness 
of actions is, according to him, to be wholly measured by their 
tendency; and this is to be judged by the circumstances a man is 
under, which circumstances he represents as continually changing .* 
It appears from several passages, that, after all his magnificent talk 
of the perfection and immutability of the law of nature, all that he 
would nave to be understood by it is only this, that it is the will of 
God that every man should act, according as the circumstances he 
is under point out his duty. This is the sole universal rule or stand- 
ing law given to all mankind for their conduct, and by which they 
may know their duty in all cases whatsoever ; as if it were sufficient 
to tell men, even the most illiterate, that they must act as the cir- 
cumstances they are placed in do require, without any other or 
farther direction. But surely any one that knows the world and 
mankind must be sensible, that, if every man were to be left to 
himself, to find out what is good and fit for him to do, merely by 
what he apprehendeth to be most for his own benefit in the circum- 
stances he is under, and to gratify his appetites and passions, as far 
as he himself thinketh to he most for his own advantage and happi- 
ness, w'ithout any other direction or law to restrain or govern him, 
it would soon introduce a very loose morality. I cannot help look- 
ing upon it to be a strange way of thinking, to imagine that it 
would be better for every man to be left thus to form a scheme of 
religion and morals for himself, than to have his duty urged and en- 
forced upon him, by plain and express precepts, in a revelation 
confirmed by the authority of God himself. 

As this book made a great noise, many good answers were re- 
turned to it. A second pastoral Letter was published on this occa- 
sion by the late bishop of London, which, like his former, com- 
prised a great deal in a small compass, and was very well fitted to 
answer the end it was intended for, to be an antidote against the 
spreading infection of infidelity. Several other valuable treatises 
might be mentioned, such as, The Argument set forth in a late 
Book intit led, “ Christianity as old as the Creation /* reviewed and 
confuted in several Conferences , by Dr. Thomas Burnet. Dr. Water- 
land’s Scripture Vindicated; which was particularly designed to vin- 
dicate the holy Scriptures, which this author had taken great pains 
to vilify and expose : a good account is here given of a great num- 
ber of passages in the sacred writings, and his objections against 
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them are fully obviated. Mr. Law’s Case of Reason , or Natural 
Religion, fairly and fully stated, in answer to a Book , entitled, 
t€ Christianity as old as the Creatitm.” Mr. Jackson’s Remarks on a 
Book, intit led) “ Christianity as old as the Creation** Dr. Stebbing's 
Discourse, concerning the use and Advantage of the Gospel-Revela- 
tion, in which are olmiated the principal Objections contained in a 
Book, intitled, “ Christianity as old as the Creation** London, 8vo. 
1731. The same learned and judicious writer published another 
excellent tract against Dr. Tindal, intitled, A Defence of Dr. 
Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, in Answer to 
the fourteenth Chapter of a Book , intitled , “ Christianity as old as 
the Creation,** London, 8vo. 1731. Mr. Balguy, the worthy author 
of a Letter to a Deist , of which some notice was taken before in the 
account of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s writings, published on this 
occasion A second Letter to a Deist , concerning a late Book , intitled , 
“ Christianity as old as the Creation more particularly that 
Chapter which relates to Dr. Clarke, London, 8vo. 1731. And, 
several years after, he published a very valuable tract, which was 
particularly intended to defend the mediatorial scheme, against the 
objections which l)r. Tindal had advanced, intitled, An Essay on 
Redemption, being the second Part of Divine Rectitude, London, 
8vo. 1741. To these ought to be added, a piece which has been 
deservedly much esteemed, written by the ingenious Mr. Anthony 
Atkey, though without his name, intitled, The main Argument of 
a late Book, intitled, u Christianity as old as the Creation f fairly 
stated and examined; or , a short Mew of' the whole Controversy , 
London, 8vo, 1733. Besides these and other tracts that were pub- 
lished on this occasion, there were some large answers made to this 
book, of which 1 shall give a more particular account. 

The first of them that 1 shall mention in entitled, “The Useful- 
ness, Truth, and Excellency of the Christian Revelation, defended 
against the Objections contained in a late Book, entitled, ‘ Christi- 
anity as old as the Creation,’ ” by James Foster, afterwards Dr. 
Foster, London, 8vo. 1731. This is generally and justly acknow- 
ledged to be an ingenious performance, and written with great 
clearness of thought and expression. It is divided into five chapters. 
The first is designed to show the advantages of revelation in general, 
and particularly of the Christian; it is plainly proved, that what- 
ever the power of reason may be supposed toLe, if duly exercised 
and improved to the utmost, yet when the light of nature is dar- 
kened, and ignorance, idolatry, and superstition have overspread the 
world, which was undoubtedly the case when our Saviour appeared, 
an extraordinary revelation would be highly useful, and of great 
benefit to mankind. He then proceeds to consider what is the 
proper evidence of the truth and divinity of any particular revelation ; 
and how those to whom it is given mny be satisfied that it really 
came from God; and here it is shown, that miracles, when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the good tendency and excellence of the 
doctrines, furnish a proper and sufficient evidence. In the second 
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chaptef, lie vindicates the conduct of God’s providence in not mak- 
ing the Christian religion universally known to all nations, and in 
all times and ages : and proves, that this is analogous to the gene- 
ral course of providence both in the natural and moral world, and 
that it is consistent with the divine perfections, and consequently 
with the notion of its being a divine revelation. In the third 
chapter, which is the largest in the whole book, it is shown, that 
we have a sufficient probability, even at this distance, of the authen- 
ticity, credibility, and purity of the books of the New Testament ; 
and that the common people are able to judge of the truth and un- 
corruptedness of a traditional religion ; and a good answer is re- 
turned to the arguments drawn from the changes of language, the 
different use of words, and the style and phrase of Scripture, to 
prove it an obscure, perplexed, and uncertain rule. The fourth 
chapter contains a general defence of positive commands, which 
Dr. Tindal had urged as alone “ sufficient to make all things else, 
that can be said in support of any revelation, totally ineffectual.” 
It is proved, that they are not repugnant to reason, nor subversive 
of moral obligation, nor inconsistent with the wisdom, justice, and 
goodness of God ; and that instituted religion is not superstition, 
and, if rightly understood, has no more a tendency to superstition, 
than natural religion itself. And the fifth contains a particular 
vindication of the peculiar positive institutions of Christianity ; in 
which it is shown, that they are of excellent use for begetting and 
strengthening good moral habits, and for exciting and engaging 
men to a more diligent practice of moral duties. 

Another answer, which particularly engaged the attention of the 
public, was that published by Dr. John Conybeare, rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, late lord bishop of Bristol, viz. “A Defence of 
Revealed Religion, against the Exceptions of a late Writer, in his 
Book entitled 4 Christianity as old as the Creation,* London, 1732.” 
This book is divided into nine chapters. The first is designed by 
the acute and learned author to show, what we are to understand 
by the law or religion of nature, from what the obligation of it arises, 
and how far it extends. He shows, that the religion or law of 
nature does not take in every thing that is founded in the nature or 
reason of things, which seems to be the sense the author of C7#m- 
tianity as old as the Creation takes it in throughout his whole book, 
but only such a collection of doctrines and precepts, as is discern- 
ible to us 'in the use of our natural -faculties; and this, though 
founded in nature, becomes then only properly a law to us, when it 
is regarded as the will of God, the supreme legislator ; and our obli- 
gation to it, strictly speaking, is founded on the divine sanction of 
rewards and punishments. In the second chapter it is shown, that 
the law or religion of nature, in the sense already explained, is not 
absolutely perfect. Since the law of nature is only what men are 
capable of discerning, in the use of their natural faculties, it can be 
no more perfect than human reason. If the law of nature were ab- 
solutely perfect, it must have such a clearness as to the meaning 
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and authority of it, as can admit of nothing more in any possible 
circumstance ; it must have such a strength of enforcement, that it 
cannot be heightened in any way whatsoever ; and such an extent 
of matter, as to comprehend every thing that may be fit and proper 
to be known or done, and not to admit of any possible article to be 
added to it. And he plainly proves, that the law or religion of 
nature is not absolutely perfect in any of these respects. Chapter 
third is intended to show, that the law of nature is not immutable, 
in such a sense especially as to be incapable of admitting any ad- 
ditional precepts. And nere the question concerning positive pre- 
cepts is accurately stated, and it is proved that God may appoint 
them ; and an answer is returned to the author’s objections to the 
contrary. In chapter fourth he enquires, whether natural and re- 
vealed religion be necessarily the same ; and if not, wherein the 
proper distinction between them both doth consist. In the former 
chapter he had shown, that positive precepts might be given ; here 
he carries it farther, and proves that some positive institutions might 
reasonably be expected, if ever God should reveal his will at all ; 
both as tokens of his authority and our submission, and for the 
better order and decency of his worship, and the outward part of 
religion, and for the increase and advanc ement of inward piety. The 
same thing is urged from the concurrent sense of mankind in all 
ages, and under all religions. It is further shown, there are other 
things of higher importance in which natural and revealed religion 
differ, though they are not properly opposed to each other, e. g. with 
regard to principles and doctrines not discoverable by nature’s light, 
or as to precepts which, though founded in the nature of things, yet 
are not certainly knowable in the use of our own reason. They also 
differ in point of clearness, and in efficacy. He instances particu- 
larly in the assurance given us of the pardon of sin, divine assis- 
tances, and the eternal retributions of a future state. Chapter fifth 
is designed to show, that a proper rule of life is not perfectly and 
easily discoverable by every man, even by those of the meanest 
capacity ; and here it is evinced, that the author's own scheme of 
natural religion, which he pretends is so obvious to all mankind, is 
perplexed, obscure, and defective. In chapter sixth he inquires, 
whether a proper rule of life be more easily and perfectly discover- 
able by us in the use of our own reason, than the proof or meaning 
of a revelation can be. He shows the possibility of immediate reve- 
lation or inspiration, and that this gives the highest evidence; and 
that as to traditional revelation, though the evidence be not strictly 
demonstrative, it may be such as is sufficient to determine the 
assent of a sober thinking man ; and he answers what the author 
had brought to prove, that the sense and meaning of such a reve- 
lation cannot be fixed and ascertained. Chapter seventh is de- 
signed to show, that a revelation is expedient, in order to a more 
easy, more perfect, and more general knowledge of the rule of life. 
This is distinctly evinced, both with regard to the wiser and better 
part of men, particularly the philosophers, and with respect to 
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persons of a lower rank and meaner abilities ; and a good answer is 
made to what the author had urged, concerning the supposed in- 
consistency between our being governed by reason and revelation. 
In chapter eighth it is shown, that a revelation is expedient in 
order to enforce the general practice of the rule of life; that the 
mere pleasure of doing well, or a moral taste or sense, is not alone 
a sufficient balance for all the inconveniences of doing otherwise, 
amidst all the embarrassments of passion and temptation ; nor if to 
thisbettdded the civil sanctions of human authority, are these alone 
sufficient ; for these are designed not so much to reward virtue, 
several of which do not come under the cognizance of human courts, 
as to punish crimes, and those only such as tend to the hurt 
of the society. Virtue can only be sufficiently enforced by sanc- 
tions established by God himself; and a revelation is expedi- 
ent for that purpose. He concludes this chapter with giving a clear 
answer to two objections urged by the author ; the one is, that if a 
revelation be expedient to be made to any, it must be equally ex- 
pedient to be made to all, and at all times ; the other is, that the 
revelation hath not in fact answered that purpose for which we 
affirm it to be expedient. The ninth, and last, chapter is intended 
to evince, that there is sufficient evidence of the reality of a revela- 
tion, especially of the Christian. He observes, that what is usually 
called the infernal evidence of a revelation is not strictly and pro- 
perly an evidence, but only a necessary condition or qualification of 
a true revelation ; that external proof is the only direct evidence of 
a divine revelation; and this consisteth in miracles, as including 
prophecies, which may be considered as one sort of miracles. He 
shows what reason we have to believe, that the miracles recorded to 
have been done in favour of the Christian religion were really 
wrought ; and that, supposing them to have been wrought, they 
were real and satisfactory proofs of a divine original. 

There was another answer to Dr. Tindal’s book, which I should 
not have chosen to take notice of, if the method I am in did not 
make it proper for me to do so, as I am sensible how hard it is for 
an author to speak of his own work, without offending his own mo- 
desty, or the delicacy of the reader. It was published at Dublin in 
two volumes, 8vo. in 1733, under the title of An Answer to a late 
Book , intit led, “ Christianity as old as the Creation and was after- 
wards reprinted at London in 1740. It is much laiger, and takes a 
wider compass than the other answers ; and therefore the account 
here given of it will be also larger. It is divided into two parts : 
In the first part, which takes up the first volume, the author’s ac- 
count of the law of nature is considered, and his scheme is shown to 
be inconsistent with reason, and with itself, and of ill consequence 
to the interests of virtue, and to the good of mankind. This volume 
consisteth of eleven chapters, besides a large introduction, contain- 
ing observations upon the author’s spirit and design, and the way 
of reasoning made use of by him, ana others of our modern deists. 
In the first chapter there is a general account of that writer’s scheme, 
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which lies scattered in his book with little order or method, but is 
here brought together in one view, and the various and inconsistent 
senses, in which he takes the law of nature, examined. The second 
chapter relates to the vast extent he gives to the law of nature, as 
taking in whatsoever is founded in the nature of things. This is 
shown to be a strange hypothesis, when he is speaking of that law 
which he supposes to be known to all men r as if the whole reason 
and nature of things were open to every man ; whereas, taken in 
this comprehensive view, it is only perfectly known to God hjjjnself. 
In the third and fourth chapters, what he hath offered to prove, 
that the religion or law of nature given to mankind at the beginning 
was so absolutely perfect that nothing could ever be afterwards 
added to it, and particularly that God could never institute any 
positive precepts, is distinctly considered ; and it is proved, that God 
may both give men new laws suited to new circumstances of things, 
and may, if he seeth fit, institute positive precepts ; and that these 
may answer very valuable ends; and particularly, that there were 
wise reasons for the positive institutions both of the Jewish and 
Christian religion. The fifth and sixth chapters relate to what our 
author had advanced concerning the universal clearness of the law 
of nature. It is shown at large, that it is not so obvious to all man- 
kind, as to render an extraordinary revelation needless ; that even 
as to those principles and duties which, absolutely speaking, arc 
discoverable by human reason, revelation may be of great use to give 
a clearer and more certain knowledge of them, than the bulk of 
mankind, or even the wisest, could have without it. Besides which, 
there are several things of great importance to us to know, of which 
we could not have a certain assurance by the mere light of natural 
reason without revelation, and with regard to which, therefore, an 
express revelation from God would be of signal advantage, and 
ought to be received with great thankfulness ; as particularly, with 
relation to the methods of our reconciliation with God when we 
have offended him, the terms and extent of forgiveness, and the 
nature, greatness, and duration of that reward, which it shall please 
God to confer on imperfect obedience. In the 7th and 8th chapters 
it is evinced, that this writer’s scheme of natural religion is very de- 
fective; and that he giveth a wrong account of some of the main 
principles and duties of the law of nature ; that he in effect depriveth 
it of its strongest sanctions ; and that his scheme tendeth to take 
away the fear of God, and to make men easy in their sins. The 
ninth is designed to show, that his scheme is not fitted to answer 
the end he proposes by it, the delivering mankind from superstition 
and priestcraft; and that a strict adherence to the Christian reve- 
lation in its original purity would have a happier influence this way. 
The tenth chapter relates to those passages, in which he pretends to 
describe the religion of deists, and to draw a parallel between that 
and Christianity ; and it is shown, that the advantages he would ap- 
propriate to deism do much more properly belong to the Christian 
religion, as laid down in the holy Scriptures. In the eleventh 
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chapter, his pretence of introducing a new and glorious state of 
things is examined ; and the whole concludes with a brief represen- 
tation of the pernicious tendency and . manifold inconsistences of 
the author's sch3ine. 

In the second part, the authority and usefulness of the revelation 
contained in the sacred writings of the Old and New Testament, is 
asserted and vindicated against the objections and misrepresenta- 
tions of this writer. This part is divided into sixteen chapters. 
The ^pt contains some considerations concerning divine revelation 
in general, and what are the proper characters and evidences by 
which it may be known that such a revelation is really given ; and 
that our being governed by the authority of such a revelation is not 
inconsistent with our being governed by reason, as this author has 
attempted to prove. The second chapter examines his objections 
against the characters of the first publishers and witnesses of the 
Jewish and Christian revelation ; and it is shown, that we have all 
the assurance that we can reasonably desire, that they were neither 
imposed upon themselves, nor had a design to impose upon others ; 
nor indeed, as things were circumstanced, had it in their power to 
do so, if they had designed it. In the third chapter his objections 
against the proof from miracles are considered. It is shown, that 
they are neither needless nor uncertain proofs ; that there are certain 
marks and characters by which true divine miracles may be distin- 
guished from those pretended to be wrought by imposture, or the 
agency of evil spirits ; and that these characters are to be found in 
the miracles wrought in favour of the Jewish and Christian revela- 
tion. The design of the fourth chapter is to prove, that we have 
all the evidence that can be reasonably desired ; that the revelation 
contained in the holy Scriptures, with an account of the facts and 
attestations by which that revelation was originally confirmed and 
established, is transmitted to us with such a degree of purity and 
certainty, as may be safely depended upon ; and this is particularly 
shown with regard to the writings of the Old Testament, especially 
the law of Moses. In the fifth chapter, the authority and integrity 
of the sacred records of the New Testament are asserted and vin- 
dicated against the author’s exceptions; and that we have both 
sufficient external proofs of their being safely transmitted to us, 
and that they carry in them the greatest internal evidences of 
genuine truth and uncorruptedness, that can be found in any writ- 
ings whatsoever. The sixth chapter shows, that the wonderful 
success the gospel met with, and its speedy and general propaga- 
tion, furnish a strong proof, as the case was circumstanced, of the 
truth of the facts on which it is founded. The following chapters 
are designed to consider his objections against Scripture, drawn 
from the nature and manner of the revelation there contained. And 
first, his attempt to prove, that it is uncertain and obscure, is ob- 
viated. What he urgeth to this purpose, concerning the ambiguity 
and uncertainty of words, concerning the scriptures being written in 
dead languages, and that the translations are not to be depended 
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on, is in the seventh chapter distinctly examined. The eighth re- 
lates to the keys of solution necessary for understanding the Scrip- 
ture, which he pretends the people are wholly unacquainted with ; 
and what he offers concerning the figurative language of Scripture, 
and the parables and proverbial expressions made use of by our 
Saviour, is considered. The ninth chapter makes it appear, that 
many of those passages? which this writer censures as obscure and 
apt to mislead the people, are so noble and of such excellent use, 
that a candid critic would have judged them worthy of admiration. 
In the tenth, an answer is given to his objections against the gospel 
precepts, drawn from their being delivered in a loose, general, and 
undetermined manner; and his argument for the obscurity of Scrip- 
ture, from the divisions among Christians about the sense of it, and 
his pretence that this would infer the necessity of an infallible guide, 
is shown to be vain and inconclusive. The eleventh and twelfth 
chapters contain a distinct and particular examination of all those 
passages, whereby he pretends to prove, that the Scriptures tend to 
lead the people into wrong apprehensions of God, and into a wrong 
practice with relation to the duties they owe to one another. 
Chapter thirteenth considers what he has offered to show, that there 
is a contrast between the spirit of the Old and New Testament. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, the Mosiac account of 
man’s original dignity and the fall, and the Christian doctrine of a 
Mediator, are vindicated against this writer’s exceptions. The last 
chapter contains an answer to two objections against Christianity, 
which have been often urged, and with which the author concludes 
his book: the one drawn from its not having been given and made 
known to all mankind in all ages and places from the beginning, the 
other drawn from the corruptions of Christians. And it is shown, 
that no argument will justly hold from either of these against the 
usefulness and divine authority of the Christian revelation. 

There was also a solid and excellent answer to Christianity as old 
as the Creation , drawn up by the reverend Mr. Simon Brown, and 
which well deserves a particular notice. But I fear I may be 
thought to have been too tedious and particular already in the ac- 
count that has been given of the answers to this book, though the 
opinion many have entertained of it, as if it were a very formidable 
attack upon Christianity, will I hope in some degree plead my 
excuse. 
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LETTER X. 

Another Attempt against Christianity in Dr. Morgan's Book, called, The Moral 
Philosopher . — He seems to acknowledge the great Usefulness of Revelation, but 
leaves no Way of knowing when a Revelation is really given. — He discards all Au- 
thority, even a divine one, in Matters of Religion, and all Proof from Miracles and 
Prophecy. — His Invectives against the Law of Moses and the Prophets. — Though 
he prfffesseth himself a Christian on the Foot of the New Testament, he insinuates 
several Reflections on the Character of our Saviour, and endeavours to invalidate 
the Attestation given to Christianity by the extraordinary Gifts and Powers of the 
Holy Ghost. — He pretends that the Apostles preached different Gospels, and that 
the New Testament is a Jumble of Inconsistent Religions. — His Book fully con- 
futed in the Answers that were published against him. — Some Account of those 
Answers, as also of the second and third volumes of the Moral Philosopher . 

Sir, 

As you still insist upon my continuing the correspondence on the 
subject of my former letters, I shall now take notice of a fresh at- 
tempt against Christianity, in a book that appeared with a pompous 
title, The Moral Philosopher , in a Dialogue between Phila/ethes , a 
Christian Deist) and Theophanes , a Christian Jew — “ In which the 
grounds and reasons of religion in general, and particularly of Chris- 
tianity as distinguished from the religion of nature, the different 
methods of conveying and proposing moral truth to the mind, and 
the necessary marks or criteria on which they must all equally de- 
pend, the nature of positive laws, &c. with ninny other matters of 
the utmost consequence to religion, are fairly considered and debated, 
and the arguments on both sides impartially represented,” London, 
8vo. 1737. The author of this book. Dr. Morgan, seems at first 
view to go much farther in his concession, than other his fellow- 
labourers in the same cause, if we were to judge by some parts of 
his book, we should be ready to look upon him as having very 
friendly dispositions towards the Christian religion, since he seems 
expressly to acknowledge the great usefulness of divine revelation 
in general, and of the Christian revelation in particular, lie speaks 
of man’s natural weakness and inability, and represents those as 
conceited of themselves, who in the present state of mankind talk 
of the strength of human reason in matters of religion . He observes, 
that at the time of Christ’s appearing, “ mankind in general were 
in a slate of gross ignorance and darkness, with respect to the true 
knowledge of God, and of themselves, and of all those moral rela- 
tions and obligations we stand in to the Supreme Being, and to one 
another : That they were under great uncertainty concerning a 
future state, and the concern of divine providence in the government 
of the world, and at the same time were filled with a proud and 
vain conceit of their own natural abilities and self-sufficiency : That 
our Saviour’s doctrines on these heads, though they appeared to be 
the true and genuine principles of nature and reason, when he had 
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set them in a proper light, yet were such as the people had never 
heard or thought of before, and never would have known, without 
such an instructor, sueh means and opportunities of knowledge : 
That they who would judge uprightly of the strength of human 
reason in matters of morality and religion, under the present cor- 
rupt and degenerate state of mankind, ought to take their estimate 
from those parts of the world which never had the benefit of reve- 
lation ; and this perhaps might make them less conceited of, them- 
selves, and more thankful to God for the light of the gospel.’** He 
asks, “ if the religion of nature, under the present pravity and cor- 
ruption of mankind, were written with sufficient strength and clear- 
ness upon every man’s heart, why might not a Chinese, or an Indian, 
draw up as good a system of natural religion as a Christian, and 
why have we never met with any such?” He adds, that “let us 
take Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato, Socrates, or the greatest moralist 
that ever lived without the light of revelation, ana it will appear, 
that their best systems of morality were intermixed and blended 
with so much superstition, and so many gross absurdities, as quite 
eluded and defeated the main design of them.”* This author could 
scarce have declared more expressly than he hath here done against 
Tindal’s darling scheme, concerning such an absolute universal 
clearness and sufficiency of the light of nature in the present state 
of mankind, as renders revelation entirely needless and useless. To 
which it may be added, that he speaks in many passages very ho- 
nourably of Jesus Christ, and the religion he hath introduced, as 
having brought clearer discoveries of our duty, and enforced it by 
stronger motives, and provided more effectual aids, than ever was 
done before. And accordingly he expressly declareth himself to be 
a Christian on the foot of the New Testament . 

If we were to form our judgment of him merely from such pas- 
sages as these, it might be thought to be doing wrong to our moral 
philosopher, to rank him in the list of the deistical writers ; but by 
a prevarication and a disingenuity which is not easily paralleled, ex- 
cept among some of those that have appeared on the same side, 
under all these fair pretences and disguises, he hath covered as de- 
termined a malice against the honour and authority of the Christian 
revelation, as any of those that have written before him. 

It is not easy to form a distinct notion of what he understandeth 
by that revelation, the usefulness of which he would be thought to 
acknowledge. He granteth, u that God may, if he thinks fit, com- 
municate his will by immediate inspiration , or supernatural illumina- 
tion ; yea, and that what he thus communicates may come with 
evidence equal to a mathematical demonstration. ’’f Yet he plainly 
intimates, that it can never be proved, that God had ever thus 
communicated his will, and treats such inspiration as the invention 
of our spiritual scholastics or systematical divines . By several pas- 
sages of his book, especially if compared with what he saith in his 
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second volume, which he published in defence of it, it appeareth, 
that by revelation he understandeth any discovery of truth, in what 
way soever a man comes by it, even though it be by the strength and 
superiority of his own natural faculties* So that all that have 
discovered rational or moral truth by their own study and applica- 
tion, in the use of their natural faculties, may be said, according to 
this account of it, to have had the light of revelation ; and if so, it 
is not qgsy to see how he could consistently represent whole nations, 
among whom he reckoneth the Indians and Chinese, as having never 
had the benefit of revelation ; or how he could say, that the most 
eminent philosophers and moralists, such as Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Plato, Socrates, lived without the light of revelation . For will he 
say, that none of them had any discovery or manifestation of ra- 
tional moral truth made to them in any way whatsoever, no, not so 
much as in the exercise of their own natural faculties ? 

The great principle he hath laid down, and which runs through 
his whole book, is, that there is but one certain and infallible mark 
or criterion of divine truth, or of any doctrine or law as coming 
from God, and that is, the moral truth, reason or fitness of the thing 
itself, when it comes to be fairly proposed to, and considered by 
the mind Or understanding. He frequently declareth, that we are 
not to receive any thing as true in religion upon any authority 
whatsoever,*)- or upon any other foundation than its own intrinsic 
evidence, or moral fitness ; and this he explainelh to be its con- 
ducibleness to our happiness, as appearing to our reason, indepen- 
dently of all authority. So that after all his fair pretences about 
the benefit of revelation, we are not to receive any thing upon the 
authority of revelation at all. Supposing any persons to have been 
extraordinarily sent of God, to make a discovery of his will concern- 
ing truth or duty, whatever credentials they produce to prove their 
divine mission, we are not to receive any thing upon that authority, 
no more than if they were not thus extraordinarily sent of God. 
The doctrines and laws they deliver as from God, in what way 
soever they are attested and confirmed, are really and entirely on 
the same footing with the opinion of philosophers or moralists, who 
do not pretend to be extraordinarily sent of God at all ; i. e. we are 
to believe the doctrines they teach, if upon examining them we find 
them to be true, by reasons drawn from the nature of things ; and 
we are to submit to their precepts and directions, if upon consider- 
ing them we are satisfied that they tend to our own advantage and 
happiness ; but their authority, abstractly from the reason of the 
thing, must have no weight to determine us. Thus the proper use 
and advantage of revelation, which is to assure us by a divine testi- 
mony of the truth of things, which either we could not have known 
at all, or not so certainly or clearly, by our own unassisted reason ; 
and with regard to our practice, to direct us to our duty, and bind 
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it upon us by express precepts, confirmed by a divine authority, is 
entirely set aside by this author. Accordingly he will not allow 
either miracles or prophecy to be any proof of divine revelation, or 
any reason at all for our believing any doctrines, or submitting to 
any laws, which have this attestation given to them. This being 
the true state of the case, according to him — that nothing is to be 
received upon the authority of revelation — it is to no great purpose 
to inquire how this revelation is communicated to us. Yet he 
makes a great noise about the uncertainty of the manner of convey- 
ing a revelation to us. He frequently seems to make a mighty dif- 
ference between immediate and traditional revelation ; and sometimes 
puts on an appearance of granting, that inspiration or extraordinary 
revelation from God is a sufficient ground of assurance to the person 
or persons to whom this revelation is originally and immediately 
communicated. But upon a close examination, and by comparing 
several passages in his book, it will be found, that he does not, and 
indeed cannot in consistency with his scheme, allow, that those 
persons to whom this revelation is immediately made, have any way 
of being sure of the truth of what is thus communicated, but by the 
reason of the thing, by its own intrinsic evidence, or apparent ten- 
dency to our benefit. And those to whom this revelation is tradi- 
tionally communicated, may have the same kind of assurance ; i. e . 
they may believe it, if upon examining they find it to be true, by 
arguments drawn from the nature and reason of the thing. So that, 
upon his scheme, immediate revelation makes no difference, though 
he often talks as if there were a very great one. 

It appeareth upon this view, that though he sometimes seems 
absolutely to contradict and subvert the scheme of the author of 
Christianity as old as the Creation ; yet at the bottom, his own 
scheme cometh pretty much to the same thing. He, as well as that 
author, is for discarding all authority, even a divine one, in matters of 
religion ; and represents the receiving anything purely upon such au- 
thority, as a renouncing our reason. According to him, the only way 
any man, even of the meanest capacity, can have to be fully assured of 
the truth of any doctrine in religion, is by the reason of the thing, 
or its own intrinsic evidence, independent of all authority or testi- 
mony ; and in like manner, with regard to practice, the only way 
any man hath of knowing any thing to be his duty, is its conduci- 
bleness to his own happiness in the circumstances he is in ; of 
which every man is to be the judge for himself. To put all duty 
and obedience upon this foot, would go a great way to dissolve all 
bands of government, human and divine; since upon this scheme, 
it is in effect left to men themselves, whether and how far they shall 
obey ; i e. so far only as they apprehend the thing required to tend 
to their own happiness. And certainly it cannot be denied, that 
considering the present darkness and corruption of mankind, and 
how much they are influenced by their appetites and passions, they 
would be in great danger, if left, to themselves, of forming wrong 
judgments concerning their own happiness, and what is conducible 
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to it, or connected with it. . Such a scheme might be consistently 
advanced by Dr. Tindal, who supposed, though contrary to evident 
fact and experience, that the whole law of nature ana fitness of 
things is obvious to all mankind, even to those that cannot read 
their mother tongue. But it seems not so easily reconcileable to 
the concessions made by the Moral Philosopher, who acknowledgeth 
the present weakness and inability of reason, and that the law of 
nature is not written with sufficient strength and clearness in every 
man's heart , in the present corrupt and degenerate state of mankind . 

We have seen the regard this writer hath to revelation in general. 
As to the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures, he expressly 
and avowedly rejecteth the Old Testament, and openly declare th 
that he will have nothing to do with it in his religion. He repre- 
senteth the law of Moses, as “ having neither truth nor goodness in 
it, and as a wretched scheme of superstition, blindness, and slavery, 
contrary to all reason and common sense, set up under the specious 
popular pretence of a divine instruction and revelation from God.” 
And he endeavours to prove, that this was the sentiment of St. 
Paul. Among other heavy charges which he hath advanced against 
that law, one is, that it encouraged human sacrifices, as the highest 
act of religion and devotion, when offered not to idols, but to God ; 
and he takes occasion to consider the case of Abraham’s being com- 
manded to offer up Isaac, which he represents as absolutely un- 
hinging and dissolving the whole law of nature. He then goes on 
to consider the spirit of prophecy. He representeth the Urim and 
Thummim as a priestly cheat, and afterwards proceedeth to make a 
very odious, though inconsistent, representation of the character 
and conduct of the ancient prophets ; against whom he exclaimeth 
as the great disturbers of their country, the authors of all the civil 
wars and revolutions in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and the 
cause of the final ruin of both ; though the contrary is evident from 
the very historical accounts to which he pretendeth to appeal. And 
he praiseth Ahab and Jezebel, and other idolatrous princes, for hav- 
ing endeavoured to destroy them. 

As to the New Testament, though he frequently affecteth to speak 
with great veneration of Jesus Christ, yet he insinuateth veiy base 
and unworthy reflections upon his person and character : that he 
pretended to be the Messiah foretold by the prophets, though he 
very well knew that those prophets had only spoken of a temporal 
Jewish prince, who was to arise and reign m Judea ; and that ac- 
cordingly he suffered himself to be carried about by the mob as their 
Messiah for a twelvemonth together; and did not renounce that 
character till his death, when he absolutely disclaimed his being 
the Messiah foretold in the prophetical writings, and died upon that 
renunciation. As to the apostles, the first authorized teachers and 
publishers of the religion of Jesus, he affirms, that they themselves 
never so much as pretended to be under the unerring guidance and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; that they differed among themselves 
about the most concerning parts of revelation; and preached dif- 
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ferent, and even contrary, gospels ; an<|0jiat all the apostles, except 
St. Paul, preached what he calls the Jewish gospel, viz. salvation 
by Jesus Christ as the Jewish Messiah, u e. the national prince and 
deliverer of the Jews. This, which he all along explodes as false 
and absurd, he represents as the only proper essential article of the 
Christian faith. As to the attestations given to our Saviour’s divine 
mission, and to the doctrines taught by the apostles, by miracles, 
prophecy, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, he abso- 
lutely denieth them to be any proofs at all. Finally, though he 
professeth himself to be a Christian on the foot of the New Testa - 
merit, yet he representeth it as leaning strongly towards Judaism, 
which is, in his opinion, a system of superstition and tyranny . He 
pretends, that Christ's own disciples represented things according 
to their Jewish prejudices, and therefore are not to be depended upon 
for a just account either of doctrines or facts ; and that the New 
Testament was corrected, revised, and published by the Jews, who 
altered it according to their own prejudices and false opinions ; so 
that, as it now stands, it is a system of Judaism, a jumble of incon- 
sistent religions . 

You will allow me here to observe, that a writer must have an 
uncommon degree of confidence, to represent the New Testament 
as corrupted and altered by the Jews according to their own preju- 
dices and false opinions, when not one of their peculiar and most 
darling notions and prejudices is to be found in this book, but much 
to the contrary ; whereas, if they corrupted it at all, it must be sup- 
posed that they would have corrupted it in favour of those notions 
and prejudices. No where is the observance of the Mosaic law 
prescribed to Christians, or insisted upon as necessary to the favour 
of God under the gospel. The Messiah there spoken of is the 
author of a spiritual salvation, and the Saviour of the world, not 
the national deliverer of the Jews only. And the Gentiles are re- 
presented as incorporated into his church and kingdom, and as 
sharers in his benefits, equally with the converted Jews. The New 
Testament is so far from being a jumble of inconsistent religions, 
that it is evidently one and the same scheme of religion that is car- 
ried on in the writings of the Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Apostolical Epistles. The same doctrines are every where 
taught, relating to God, to our Lord Jesus Christ, the great and 
only mediator between God and man, and the methods of our re- 
demption and salvation through him; relating to the terms of our 
acceptance with God, to the resurrection of the dead, the general 
judgment, and the eternal retributions of a future state. The same 
excellent laws and precepts are every where inculcated, the same 
duties enjoined towards God and man, the same purity of heart 
and life indispensably required, the same noble motives are every 
where proposed to animate our obedience, the same discoveries and 
displays of the divine grace and mercy, the same encouragements 
given to the truly penitent, the same gracious assistances promised 
and provided for the upright and sincere, the same awful threatenings 
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denounced agakist4hese m go on in a course of presumptuous 
sn and disol»f&e$CB. Thus one beautiful and harmonious scheme 
ears throughout, uniform and consistent in all its 
parti, fchich shews that those sacred writings have not undergone 
any material corruption. Some have found fault, that some of 
, those writings seem to have been written occasionally, and that the 
Christian religion is not delivered there in a systematical way, but 
it mis been much more wisely ovdered. If it had been delivered 
once for all in a formal system, it might have been more easily 
altered and corrupted, or at least there would have been greater 
ground of suspicion that it was so ; whereas, as the case now stands, 
the doctrines and laws of it, and the most important facts relating 
to it, are repeated and inculcated in so many places, and on so 
many different occasions, that without a total alteration and cor- 
ruption of those original writings, which could not be effected, the 
religion must still be maintained and preserved. 

But to return to our Moral Philosopher , he honoureth himself, 
and those of his sentiments, with the title of Christian Deists , as 
the author of Christianity #s old as the Creation had done before 
him, as if they only were the true Christians; and brandeth all 
others, ?. e . those that acknowledge the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, as taught in the New Testament, with the cha- 
racter of Christian Jews . He frequently inveighs against all his- 
torical faith , and hooks of historical religion , as he calls the holy 
Scriptures, as of no use or importance at all ; as if the belief of the 
important facts recorded in the gospel, relating to our* Lord Jesus 
Christ, had nothing to do with the faith of a Christian. All the 
religion he is pleased to allow to those whom he charactcrizeth as 
Christian Jews, is only an historical , political , clerical, mechanical 
faith and religion ; whilst he appropriateth real religion , and moral 
truth and righteousness , to himself, and those of his own faction. 

One of the first tracts which appeared against the Moral Philoso- 
pher was an ingenious piece, written by Mr. Joseph Hallett, viz. 
The Immorality of the Moral Philosopher , being an Answer to a 
Book lately published , intit led, “ The Moral Philosopher f 8vo. 1737. 
He afterwards published AVindication of it in a Letter to the Moral 
Philosopher , who had answered it. Some time after, there were 
two large answers published to that book, of both which I shall give 
a distinct account. The first I shall mention is entitled, Eusebius, 
or the true Christianas Defence , against a late Book , intitled, “ The 
Moral Philosopher f Cambridge, 8vo. 1739, by John Chapman, 
M.A. now Dr. Chapman. In this learned and accurate work, the 
author doth not examine the whole of the Moral Philosopher’s book, 
nor concern himself with the particular objections he had brought 
against the Jewish and Christian revelation, but applies himself to 
consider the main principles of his scheme, and on which the whole 
structure depends. 

He begins with his fundamental principle, viz. 44 that moral truth, 
reason, and the fitness of things, are the sole certain mark or crite- 
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rion of any doctrine as Coming from Go<$' He shew* the ambiguity 
of the praise, and the various senses it is cap^bhe-of^fid that in no 
sense cam.it be understood to be a proper mark or criterioritof any 
doctrine or law, as having come from God in aiway t)f extraordinary 
revelation, concerning which alone the question lieth. That there- 
fore we must have some other mark or criterion, which may evi- 
dence an extraordinary interposition of God, and his testimony to 
the truth of what is delivered in his name. And particularly he 
setteth himself to prove, that miracles and prophecy are evidences 
of an extraordinary divine interposition and testimony. He treats 
the question about miracles largely and distinctly, and, after having 
stated the true notion of a miracle, shews, that miracles may be of 
such a nature, and so circumstanced, as in some cases to prove the 
divine mission of the persons by whom they are wrought, and the 
truth and divine authority of the doctrines which are attested by 
them, independently of all consideration of the doctrines themselves; 
but that when they are ajl consideied in conjunction with the good 
tendency of the doctrines and laws that are thus attested, they in- 
contestably demonstrate the divine original of those doctrines and 
laws. He hath good observations on the great use of miracles, as 
the plainest and most popular, the most short and compendious way 
of proving a divine revelation, and judiciously obviates the objec- 
tions made against the proof from miracles, both by the Moral Phi- 
losopher and by others that have written on the same argument 
before him. He also vindicates the argument from prophecy against 
this writer’s exceptions. 

Having shown what are the true proofs of original revelation, lie 
proceeds to consider traditional revelation , concerning which the 
Moral Philosopher , after many others, had raised a great clamour, 
under pretence that there can be no such thing as divine faith upon 
fallible Jiuman testimony. This, Dr. Chapman hath examined very 
fully, and hath clearly shown, that the original revelation itself, to- 
gether with the accounts of the proofs or extraordinary facts where- 
by it was at first attested, may be transmitted to after-ages, with 
such a degree of evidence, as may make it reasonable for those to 
whom it is thus transmitted to receive it as divine, or as having 
originally come from God, and consequently may lay a just founda- 
tion for their receiving it with a divine faith. He afterwards ap- 
plieth what he had said concerning the original proofs of revelation, 
and concerning that revelation’s being safely transmitted to after- 
ages, to the revelation which was published by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and his apostles. He showeth at large, that the miracles 
which were wrought were of such a kind, as were sufficient alone to 
prove to eye-witnesses his and their divine mission, and, when far- 
ther considered in conjunction with the doctrines taught by him 
and them*, amounted to a full demonstration of it. He then pro- 
ceeds to show, that these miracles, together with particular accounts 
of our Lord’s doctrines, and those of nis apostles, were faithfully re- 
corded, and committed to writing by those who were witnesses to 
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them ; and that these writings have been transmitted with unques- 
tionable evidence of their being genuine and uncorrupted in all 
material points ; and that therefore we cannot refuse to receive them, 
but upon .principles which would absolutely destroy the credit of all 
past facts whatsoever. 

He next proceeds to consider and explain the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion as distinguished from deism, which the Moral Philo- 
sopher and others would confound. He answers the objections 
those writers had urged from the pretended ambiguity and obscu- 
rity of Scripture, and the differences among Christians about the 
interpretation of the Christian doctrines ; and concludes with a vin- 
dication of that great article of the Christian faith, which this writer 
had endeavoured to pervert and expose, concerning our Lord 'Jesus 
Christ, as the true Messiah foretold by the prophets. The prophe- 
cies relating to the Messiah are considered ; and from thence it is 
evinced, that he was not to be merely a national Prince, and de- 
liverer of (he Jews, but the Saviour of the world ; and was not merely 
to erect a temporal dominion, but a spiritual kingdom of truth and 
righteousness. 

There was another answer published about the same time, viz . 
The divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted , fyc, 
against the unjust Aspersions and false Reasonings of a Book , in- 
titled u The Moral Philosopher ,” London, 8vo. 1739. After what 
was said on a like occasion in my last letter, I shall make no apo- 
logy for giving some account of this answer ; which is the ratner 
necessary, because the Moral Philosopher , in the second volume he 
published, and of which some notice must be taken afterwards, bent 
his force principally against it. The design of this answer was to 
take a distinct view of what Dr. Morgan had offered both against 
revelation in general, and against the holy Scriptures in particular ; 
and it cost some pains to range the objections of that writer in some 
*order, which are scattered with a strange confusion through his book. 
This answer begins with stating the question concerning revelation 
in general, the usefulness of which the Moral Philosopher makes a 
show of acknowledging, and yet in effect leaveth no way of knowing 
when such a revelation is really given. His pretended sole criterion 
of moral truth and fitness is examined ; and it is shown, that mira- 
cles may be so circumstanced for number, nature, and continuance, 
as to yield a* sufficient attestation to the divine mission of the per- 
sons by whom, and to the divine authority of the doctrines and 
laws in confirmation of which they are wrought ; and that the ac- 
count of these extraordinary miraculous facts, as well as the laws 
and doctrines attested and confirmed by them, may be transmitted 
to us in such a manner, that it would tie perfectly unreasonable to 
deny or doubt of them. 

From the question concerning revelation in general, the author of 
this answer proceeds to what is the principal design of his book, viz. 
to vindicate the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. And first, the law of 'Moses is vindicated 
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at large against the objections of the Moral Philosopher ; and the 
excellent design, nature, and teudency of it is distinctly shown. 
Particularly, that law is cleared from the charge of countenancing 
and encouraging human sacrifices; and as the case of Abraham’s 
offering up Isaac has been often insisted upon, and particularly is 
represented by this writer, as absolutely subversive of the whole law 
of nature, and a command which it was impossible for God to give, 
or for us to have any proof that it was given, care is taken to set 
this whole matter in a proper light, and to answer the objections 
that have been made against it. The same is done with regard to 
the war against the Benjamites in the affair of Gibeah, of which our 
author had made a most odious representation, with a view to cast 
a reflection on the oracle of Urim and Thummim. The prophet 
Samuel and David are cleared from the unjust aspersions he had 
cast upon them; and. the scandalous representation he .had made 
of the latter’s dancing naked before the ark ; as also what Lord 
Shaftesbury had offered on the same subject, and concerning the 
naked saltan t spirit of prophecy are considered, and the injustice 
and absurdity of it shown. The characters of the ancient prophets 
are vindicated ; and the author’s gross falsifications, and strange 
perversions of the Scripture-history exposed. With regard to the 
objections brought by the Moral Phifosopher against the New Tes- 
tament, particular notice is taken of his base insinuations against 
the character of our blessed Saviour, and especially of his pretence 
that Jesus at his death renounced his being the Messiah foretold by 
the prophets. It is shown, that he claimed to be the Messiah, and 
that he was really so in the true sense of their prophetical writings. 
As to the apostles, it is proved, in opposition to what he had confi- 
dently asserted to the contrary, both that they themselves professed 
to be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that they gave 
sufficient proofs to convince the world of their divine mission. The 
attestation given to them by the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost is particularly considered ; and the author’s pretence, that the 
false teachers, as well as the true, had those extraordinary gifts and 
powers, and made use of them in confirmation of their false doctrines, 
is examined, and shown to be vain and groundless. The account 
he giveth of the Jewish Gospel, which he pretends was preached by 
all the apostles but St. Paul, is shown to be entirely his own fiction ; 
and the harmony between St. Paul and the other apostles, and the 
wisdom and consistency of their conduct, are manifested. The at- 
tempt he maketh against the whole canon of the New Testament, 
as if it were corrupted and interpolated by the Jews, is considered. 
And whereas, under pretence of rectifying the errors of Christianity 
with regard to some particular doctrines of Christianity, he had 
severely inveighed against the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction ; this 
is vindicated against his exceptions. Finally, the argument he 
would draw from the differences among Christians, to prove that 
none of the doctrines of revealed religion are of any certainty or use 
to mankind, is shown to be vain and inconclusive. 

i 2 
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The author of the Moral Philosopher , who was a writer of great 
vivacity, did not continue long silent. He published a defence of 
his former book, in what he called The second volume of the Moral 
Philosopher ; or, a farther Vindication of Moral Truth and Reason . 
This was chiefly designed against the author of the answer last 
mentioned, except a long letter addressed to Eusebius, i. e. Dr. 
Chapman. In this book, he talks with the same confusion that he 
did before, concerning moral truth and reason, as being the sole cri- 
terion of divine truth, or truth as coining from God ; without adding 
any new proof, or distinctly explaining what he means by it. He 
represents his adversaries, and all the advocates for revelation, as 
renouncing all evidence from nature and reason in matters of religion ; 
and that, in their scheme, natural and revealed religion are two 
essentially different and opposite religions. This is a very unfair re- 
presentation ; since he could not but know, that they maintain, that 
there is a harmony and connection between reason and revelation ; 
and that revelation leaves all the proofs of religion drawn from reason 
in their full force, and adds to them the attestation of a divine au- 
thority or testimony. And this must certainly be of great weight. 
It gives a farther degree of certainty and evidence, even with regard 
to those things, of which we might have some discovery by our 
reason before, as well as furnisheth a sufficient ground of absent with 
regard to things, which we could not have known by mere unassisted 
reason. 

As to the proofs of revelation, he still insisteth upon it, that mira- 
cles are no proofs; but he takes very little notice of what his 
answerers, and particularly Dr. Chapman, who had treated this 
question largely and distinctly, had offered to prove that they are so. 
He lays down several ob^ei vat ons tending to show the great diffi- 
culty their is in knowing which are true miracles. To this purpose 
he observes, that men may easily be mistaken, and think those 
things to be miracles which are not so; or they may be imposed 
upon by artifice, or the strength of their own imaginations, so as to 
take those things to have been done, which really were not done : 
That persons are much more liable to be deceived, and often have 
been so, in judging of things supposed to he supernatural, than in 
things that come in the common course; and that even those before 
whom they are supposed to have been originally wrought may be 
thus deceived, much more those to whom they come only by report. 
All that follows from these, and other observations to the same pur- 
pose, amounts really to no more than this, that great and particular 
care and caution is necessary to guard against deception in things 
of so extraordinary a nature. But it is far from proving, either 
that it is impossible that any true miracles should ever be done, or 
that we should have any satisfactory evidence or certainty concern- 
ing them. Notwithstanding all that this writer hath ottered, it is 
still true, that miracles may be so circumstanced with regard to 
their number, nature, and continuance, that persons may be as cer- 
tain of their having been really done, as they can lie of any facts 
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whatsoever for which they have the testimony of all their senses ; 
and may be also certain, that they are things absolutely exceeding 
all human power. They may also be of such a nature and ten- 
dency, and so manifestly designed to promote the cause of righte- 
ousness and virtue, that we may be sure they were not done by any 
evil being superior to man ; and must therefore have been done 
either by the immediate power of God himself, or by. superior good 
beings acting under his direction. It hath been often shown, that 
such were the miracles wrought at the first establishment of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensation. They were done in so open a 
manner, and produced such effects, that those before whom they 
were wrought had as full an assurance of the reality of them, as they 
could have of any facts whatsoever; and at the same time could 
be but sensible that they exceeded all the power of man. And they 
were also of such a nature, that they could not without the highest 
absurdity be supposed to have been wrought by any evil being or 
beings ; and therefore ought to be regarded as the testimony of God 
to the divine mission of the persons by whom, and to the truth and 
divine original and authority of the doctrines and laws in confirma* 
tion of which they were wrought. 

Our author indeed hath in this book made an extraordinary at- 
tempt, with regard to the miracles of Moses, to prove, that though 
that vast assembly of people were made to believe that those tilings 
were done before their eyes, and that they themselves saw them 
done, yet they were never really done at all ; and in order to account 
for this, he makes some of the wildest suppositions that ever entered 
into the head of any man that was not absolutely out of his senses. 
Hut lest this should not take, his next attempt is to prove, that those 
miracles, if wrought at all, were done by an evil power ; as if any 
evil being, even supposing, what is absurd to imagine, that he were 
capable of exerting such amazing acts of divine power as were ex- 
hibited at the establishment of the Mosaic dispensation, would d» 
it, to confirm a system of laws, which prescribed the adoration of 
the one living and true God, in opposition to the then spreading idola- 
try, and strongly obliged men to tin 1 practice of virtue and righteous- 
ness. The chief proof lie bringeth for so strange an assertion is; 
the command relating to the destruction of the Canaanites, on ac- 
count not only of their impure and cruel idolatries, but of the most 
abominable crimes and vices, which then universally prevailed among 
them; as if it were impossible for God, in anv circumstances of 
things, ever to give such a command. This, which hath been fre- 
quently urged by the writers on that side, particularly Dr. Tindal, 
was considered in the Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation , 
vol. ii. p. 352 — 358, 2nd edit. And upon its being here repeated 
by the Moral Philosopher , was again examined, and obviated in the 
2nd volume of The Divine. Authority of the Old and \eir Testament 
asserted , p. 97, &c. It is also set in a proper light by Mr. Lowmun, 
in his Dissertation on the Civil (iovernnu nl of the Hebrews, p. 
220, &c. 
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As to our Saviour’s miracles, this writer pretendetli, contrary to 
Christ’s own most express declarations, that he did not appeal to 
them as proofs of his divine mission. He also repeateth the stale 
objection, which hath been often answered and exposed, that the 
miraculous cures which Jesus wrought were owing to the strength 
of fancy and imagination in the patient, and not to power in the 
agent. But, whatever we suppose the force of imagination in some 
cases to be, there are many of our Lord’s miracles of such a kind, 
that there cannot possibly be the least room or pretence for such a 
supposition. 

With regard to the conveyance of divine revelation, it had been 
shown, that doctrines and laws which were originally received by 
revelation from God, together with an account of the extraordinary 
facts or proofs whereby that revelation was attested, may be trans- 
mitted to after-ages in a manner that may be safely depended upon ; 
and that the doctrines and facts of the Christian revelation nave 
been so transmitted, lie hath little to oppose to the clear and dis- 
tinct proofs that were brought for this, but some general clamours, 
which he repeateth on all occasions, about the uncertainty of tradi- 
tion and fallibility of human testimony; though it be incontestably 
evident, that laws and facts may be, and often have been, trans- 
mitted in this way, with such a degree of evidence and certainty, 
that it would be perfectly unreasonable, and contrary to common 
sense, to deny or doubt of them : and yet all along throughout his 
whole book, he argues as if it were suflicient to destroy the authority 
of the Scripture-revelation, that its doctrines and laws, and the ac- 
count of its important facts, have been transmitted through the 
hands of weak and fallible men. This he represented as a placing 
the most important divine truth on the foot of fallible human testi- 
mony. But however specious this may appear, and fitted to im- 
pose upon superficial incjuirics, there is nothing in it of teal weight; 
fbr if a revelation or law had any original divine authority, and, that 
it might be of use to succeeding ages, was committed to writing, 
which is the surest method of conveyance; and if we have sufficient 
evidence to give us reasonable assurance, that this written revelation 
lias been safely transmitted to us, without any material corruption 
or alteration, as hath been often plainly shown with regard to the 
Christian revelation ; then it is as really of divine authority now as 
it was at rtrst, and we are obliged to receive and submit to it as such. 
For it doth not lose its authority by being committed to writing ; 
nor doth its authority depend on the intermediate conveyers, any 
more than the authority of a law formerly enacted by the legislature 
can be said to depend upon the persons by whom it has been trans- 
cribed or printed, but upon its having been originally enacted by the 
legislature.* 

As to the objections this writer had urged in his former book 
against the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of theOld and 

• See rourrrninjr tin*, “ Divine Authority ot the Old wnri New Testament asserted," 
\oI. ii. p. ‘£Y, 
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New Testament, and which had been particularly considered, he re- 
peats them again in this book with greater confidence than before, 
and often without taking the least notice of what was offered to the 
contrary ; or if he makes a show of answering, very lightly passeth 
over what was of principal importance in the argument. He gives 
himself little trouble about the gross misrepresentations and falsifi- 
cations of the sacred history which had been plainly proved upon 
him, but still persisteth in the charges he had advanced, and addeth 
farther invectives; at the same time assuring his reader, that his 
answerer had not said one word to the purpose , and that what he had 
offered was one continued rant. And sometimes, as in the case of 
the Messiah’s being, according to the prophetical writings, a mere 
temporal prince of the Jews only, our author, instead of answering 
the proofs which had been brought to the contrary, declares it to be 
a point so evident, that he scorns to dispute with any man that will 
deny it , i.e. he scorns to dispute with any man that will not give 
him up the very point in question. 

These are arts of controversy which none would envy him the 
honour of. And he frequently expresseth himself in a manner that 
shows little regard to common decency ; as when he saith of David, 
A waif with him to the devil from whence he came! And speaking of 
the Jews, he avers, that tins miraculously stupid people was always 
inspired and possessed with the spirit of the devil . And the Chris- 
tians come in for their share of the compliment; for he adds, that 
they , i. c. the Jews, have transfused their spirit and faith into Chris- 
tians. 

It would not bo worth while to mention these things, if it were 
not to give some idea of the temper and geuius of this writer. He 
has gone so far as boldly to pronounce, that the God of Israel, to 
whom the priesthood was instituted , and sacrifices were offered , was 
a cheat and an idol, as much so as any of the Pagan deities, and 
that he was only considered as a local tutelar deity ; though one 
would think it scarce possible for any man seriously to read the Old 
Testament, and not be sensible that the God theie every-where re- 
commended to our adoration and obedience, aiul whom the people 
of Israel were obliged by their law to worship, exclusively of all idol 
deities, is represented as the maker of heaven and earth, the sovereign 
Lord of the universe. In his former book he had sometimes spoken 
with great seeming respect of Christianity; but here he throws off 
all disguise, and docs what he eau to expose it to the derision and 
contempt of mankind. Nothing can be inoie scandalous thau the 
representation he makes of the effusion of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost. He avers, that those who had the gift of tongues 
could not speak those languages with any sense, coherence, or con- 
sistency; tnat they only uttered a strange kind oi gibberish, which 
neither they themselves nor any body else could understand. And 
yet it appears from the account that is given us, that the people ol 
many different countries, which were come from all parts to Jeru- 
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salem at the feast of Pentecost, understood the apostles, as speaking 
to them in their several languages the great things of God, and were 
filled with such admiration on this account as produced the conver- 
sion of great numbers of them to the Christian faith. He pronounces, 
that they who seemed to have these gifts were out of their wits for 
the time , and expressly calls them frantic Jits; and what is very ex- 
traordinary, pretends to prove all this from the authority of St. Paul 
himself, who, according to his representation, must have been one 
of the maddest enthusiasts that ever lived ; though at other times he 
thinks fit to extol him as the bold and brave defender if religion and 
liberty. 

He concludes his book with a fresh invective against the law of 
Moses, as if it were designed to indulge men in personal intemper- 
ance. and were wholly calculated for the interest of his own family: 
though no lawgiver ever gave greater proofs of his disinterestedness 
than Moses did ; as he made no provision for raising his own chil- 
dren to honours and dignities in the state, but left them to continue 
in the rank of common Levites. The last thing he mentions is the 
law about the trial of jealousy, of which he gives a strange account. 
Hut this, as was clearly proved against him, dependeth wholly upon 
his own false and arbitrary suppositions, which betray either great 
ignorance or wilful misrepresentation.* 

It could not be a very agreeable employment to carry on a con- 
troversy with such a writer. There is however a second volume pub- 
lished of the Divine Authority of the Old and \ew Testament asserted , 
by the author of the first, which was designed as an answer to the 
second volume of the Moral Philosopher , Ixmdon, 8vo, 1740. In 
this reply, every thing in his hook is considered that had any np- 

C earance of reason and argument; and his unfair representations, 
is unjust aspersions, and confident attempts to impose falsehoods 
upon his reader, are detected and exposed. And wher^ps there is 
no part of his book that seems to have been more laboured, than 
where he undertakes to prove, that the tribe of Levi had above 
twenty shillings in the pound upon all the lands of Israel, the ex- 
travagance of his computations is plainly shown. Hut no man hath 
set this matter in a clearer light, tnan Mr. I^owman, in his learned 
and judicious Dissertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews; 
in which the Justice , Wisdom , and Goodness of the Mosuical Consti- 
tution are vindicated; in particular from some late unfair and false 
Representations of them in the M Moral Philosopher,* * London, 8vo, 
1740. 

But this author was not to be convinced or silenced. He soon 
after jpublished what he called the Third Volume of the Moral Phi- 
losopher; or, Superstition and Tyranny inconsistent with Theocracy , 
London, 8vo, 1740. In the body of this book, which is particu- 
larly designed as an answer to the second volume of the Divine Au - 

• See “ Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament averted," vul. ij. p. M2, 
Ac aeq. 
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thority of the Old and New Testament asserted, there is scarce any 
thing new attempted. The same things are repeated over again, in 
a strain of confidence peculiar to this writer; and at this rate it is 
easy to write books and carry on controversies without end. But 
there scarce needs any other confutation of what he hath here offer- 
ed, than to desire the reader carefully to compare it with the book 
to which it is pretended to be an answer. Tne only fyrther obser- 
vation I would make upon it i*, that our author, contrary to his 
usual custom, has in one instance condescended to acknowledge a 
mistake he had been guilty of in his former volume. It is in his 
computation of the Lcvitical revenues, in which he had made an 
overcharge in one single article of no less than one million two hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year. Yet so fond is he of what he had 
advanced concerning the Levites having, by the Mosaical constitu- 
tion, the whole wealth and power of the nation in their hands, that 
he still endeavours to support it by some very extraordinary calcula- 
tions; the falsity and absurdity or which was soon after clearly and 
fully exposed by Mr. Lowman, in an appendix to his Dissertation 
on the Civil Government of the Hebrews , London, 1711. But the 
most remarkable thing in the third volume of the Moral Philosopher, 
and that part of it which may be most properly called new, is a long 
introduction, of above an hundred pages, in which he pretends to 
give an account of the ancient patriarchal religion, and an historical 
relation of the descent of the Hebrew shepherds into Egypt; the rise 
and foundation of the Mosaic theocracy; the inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions of the Hebrew historians, &c. In this part of his 
work he hath, if possible, exceeded himself in misrepresentation and 
abuse ; but 1 shall take no farther notice of it than to observe, that 
there were solid and ingenious remarks made upon it, by a gentle- 
man that stiles himself “ Theophanes Cantabrigiensis,” in a pam- 
phlet intitled, The ancient History of the Hebrews vindicated , Cam- 
bridge, fcvo, 1711. And afterwards by Dr. Samuel Chandler, in his 
V indication of the History of the Old Testament , in answer to the 
Misrepresentations and Calumnies of Thomas Morgan, M. /). 
and Moral Philosopher; the first part of which was published, 
London, 1741, and a second part came out in 1743, and after Dr. 
Morgan's death. It is here plainly proved, that this writer hath 
been guilty of manifest falsehoods, and of the most gross perver- 
sions of the Scripture-history, even in those very instances in which 
lie assureth his reader, he hath kept close to the accounts given by 
the Hebrew historians. The author of the Resurrection of Jesus 
considered , who wrote soon after, thought fit to make a very con- 
temptuous representation of Dr. Chandler’s performance. He is 
pleased to represent him, as having levelled all his artillery of wit, 
learning, ana spleen against the Moral Philosopher , Dr. M organ, 
instead of answering; and as having fired ofi' twenty sheets to shoot 
one of his, and missed the nmrk. # This no doubt must pass for a 
• Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 71, 72. edit. 3d. 
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full confutation of Dr. Chandler’s work. But all that can be gather- 
ed from it is, that, with these gentlemen, the proving of any of 
them guilty of the most gross falsifications of Scripture, which had 
been fully proved upon Dr. Morgan, is to pass for a thing of no con- 
sequence ; as if falsehood and misrepresentation were to be looked 
upon as very allowable, when put in practice for so good an end as 
the exposing^Jhristianity and the Holy Scripture. It is proper here 
to observe, fnat the ingenious Mr. Hallet, who, as was mentioned 
before, had early appeared against the first volume of the Moral 
Philosopher , published also 5 Rebuke to the. Moral Philosopher for 
the Errors and Immoralities contained in his third Volume , 8ro, 
1740. 

I shall conclude this account of the Moral Philosopher with ob- 
serving, that soon after his third volume appeared, Dr. Chapman 
published a second volume of his Eusebius , or the true Christian's 
farther Defence against the Principles and Reasonings of the Moral 
Philosopher , London, b’vo, 1741. In this he considers at large all 
that this writer had offered concerning what he calls the Jewish gos- 
pel, which he confidently affirms was preached by all the apostles 
but St. Paul, and of which he pretends the temporal kingdom of 
Christ in the Jewish sense was the principal article, lie shows, with 
the clearest evidence, that this was not preached by any of the 
apostles, and that there was a perfect harmony between them and 
St. Paul, as to what concerned the authority and obligation of the 
Jewish law under the gospel. He also judiciously explains and 
vindicates the Scripture-doctrine of redemption, and the satisfaction 
of Christ, against that author’s objections and gross misrepresen- 
tations. 

The following this extraordinary writer through his several books, 
and the answers that were made fo him, has engaged me in a detail 
which I am afraid has not proved very agreeable to you, any more 
than it has been so to myself. Bui it may be of some use lo show, 
that, notwithstanding his boasted pretences, there have been few 
writers who have been more effectually confuted and exposed, than 
he that was pleased to honour himself with the title ol the Moral 
Philosopher . 
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LETTER XI. 

Observations upon the pernicious Tendency of the Pamphlet intitled Christianity not 

founded on Argument The Design of it is to show, that the Christian Faith has 

nothing to support it but a senseless Enthusiasm. — The Author's great Disingenuity 
and Misrepresentations of Scripture detected. — He strikes at natural Religion, as 
,well as revealed, destroys all Certainty of Reason, and declares against Education, 
and the instructing Children in any Principles at all. — The principal Arguments he 
hath ofTered in Support of his Scheme considered. — Christianity no Enemy to Ex- 
amination and Inquiry. — Men’s being commanded to believe, no Presumption that 
Faith is not a reasonable Assent. — The Faith required in the Gospel is properly a 
Virtue, and the Unbelief there condemned is really a Vice. — HU Pretence, that 
the People are not capable of discerning the Force of the Proofs brought for Chris- 
tianity, and therefore cannot be obliged to believe it, examined.— Account of the 
Answers published against him. 


Sir, 

Tiik controversy with the Moral Philosopher was scarce at an 
end, when a new and very remarkable pamphlet appeared, intitled, 
Christianity not founded on Argument, London, 1742. The author 
of this carried on his design against the Christian religion, in a way 
somewhat different from what others had done before him. Under 
specious appearances of zeal for religion, and under the cover of de- 
vout expressions, he hath endeavoured to show, that the Christian 
faith hath no foundation in reason, nor hath*any thing to support 
it but a wild and senseless enthusiasm, destitute of all proof and 
evidence. And if this could be made out, it would no dopbt answer 
the intention he too plainly appears to have had in view, the expos- 
ing the Christian religion to the derision and contempt of mankind. 
With great gravity and seeming seriousness he sets himself to show, 
that a rational faith, i. e. as he explains it, “ an assent to revealed 
truth founded upon the conviction of the understanding, is a false 
and unwarrantable notion."* That “ that person best enjoys faith 
who never asked himself one single question about it, and never 
dealt at all in th^ evidence of reason.*’ That God never intended 
that we should make use of our reason, or intellectual faculty at alt 
in believing, or that our faith should be founded upon any evidence 
which might convince the judgment, or make it reasonable for us 
to believe. This he undertakes formally to prove, first by several 
arguments drawn from the nature of reason and religion ; and after- 
wards he endcavourcth to prove the same thing from the account 
given us in Scripture. 

Having thus, as he pretends, removed the false grounds of faith 
and religion, and shown that it hath nothing to do with reason or 
argument, he next proceeds to declare what is the true principle of 

* Chribtianity not founded on Argument, p. *. t Ibid. p. 29. 
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faith ; aiul this he resolves wholly into a constant particular revela - 
tion, imparted separately and supernaturally to every individual :* 
That “ the Holy Ghost irradiates the souls of believers at once with 
an irresistible light from heaven, that flashes conviction in a mo- 
ment; so that this faith is completed in an instant, and the most 
perfect and finished creed produced at once, without any tedious 
progress in deductions of our own.^f He represents this great dic- 
tator and infallible guide, as having promised “ to abide with us to 
the end of the world, that we might not be left liable one moment to 
a possibility of error and imposture;]: and as speaking the same 
thing to all, and bringing them to think all alike.* Nothing can 
be more absurd in itself, nothing more contrary to plain undeniable 
fact, than this immediate infallible inspiration of every particular 
person, which causes men to think all alike , and does nut leave them 
liable one moment to a possibility of error and imposture; and yet 
this he makes to be the sole foundation of the Christian faith, lie 
represents it to be of such a nature as to render all outward instruc- 
tion, and even the Scriptures themselves, entirely needless ; and 
that those who are thus instructed by the Spirit, “ need not concern 
themselves about the credit of ancient miracles, or the genuineness 
of distant records:” as if the Christian faith had nothing to do with 
the facts recorded in the gospels. This he calls the revealed and 
scriptural account of the matter; || and pretends, that “ this account 
depends not upon the strength of any single quotation whatever, but 
on the joint tendency and tenor of the whole. 

This pamphlet was received by the enemies of Christianity with 
great applause; and yet, upon a close examination, there are such 
apparent marks of great disingenuity in it, as should tend, with fair 
and candid minds, to give very disadvantageous impressions both 
of the author, and of a cause that needs such base arts to sup- 
port it. 

The whole turn of the pamphlet is in a religious strain; he for- 
mally pretends to offer up his most ardent prayers in behalf of his 
friend at the throne of grace, “ that God would he pleased himself 
to illuminate and irradiate his mind with a perfect and thorough 
conviction of the truth of his holy gospel; that the same Holy 
Spirit that first dictated the divine law would powerfully set on Ins 
seal, and attest its authority in his heart.”** Such a strain of ridi- 
cule as this, for whosoever impartially considers this treatise can 
regard it in no other view, is one of the most solemn mockeries that 
were ever offered to the Supreme Being. In many other passages, 
under pretence of exalting the influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
Scriptures are depreciated, as of no use; they are called, by way of 
contempt, manuscript authorities , and paper revelations ; as if the 
being committed to writing could destroy the authority of a divine 
law ; when the man would be thought out of his Reuses that should, 
under the same pretence, attempt to invalidate the authority of hu- 
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man laws. It is observable, that the most highflown enthusiasts 
have always spoken with disregard of the Holy Scripture, and repre- 
sented it as a dead letter; which by the way is no great sign of its 
being of an enthusiastic nature and tendency ; and this writer hath 
endeavoured to take advantage of their madness for exposing the au- 
thority of the sacred writings. Thus the deists can upon occasion 
run into the wilds of enthusiasm, and join with the men they most 
heartily despise, in order to answer their design of exposing Chris- 
tianity. Such hath been the fate of holy writ, to be undervalued 
by those that had no religion at all, and by those that have carried 
religion up to madness and phrenzy. 

But what greatly strengthens the charge of disingenuity against 
this writer is, that he is guilty of the most gross misrepresentations 
of scripture, and the matters of fact therein contained; some of 
which are of such a kind as to be scarce reconcileable to any degree 
of honesty and candour. He pretends to prove, from the plain nar- 
rative part of the New Testament history, that Christ and his 
apostles, in planting the gospel, never proposed arguments or evi- 
dences of any kind to engage men to believe : whereas it is manifest, 
from the accounts given in the gospels, the acts , and the epistles , 
that the method of Christ and his apostles took to make converts 
was, by assiduous instruction, by teaching and preaching, and by 
laying before them evidences of the most convincing kind, and 
which made it reasonable for them to believe. 

There can scarce be a more glaring instance of disingenuity than 
to assert, as this writer does, contrary to Chiist’s own most ex- 
press declarations (concerning which, see John v. 36. x. ‘Jo. 38. 
xiv. 11. Matth. xi. 3, -4, 5. 6.), that he himself never designed, 
that his miracles should be regarded as proofs and evidences of his 
divine mission; that he was always remarkably upon the reserve 
when he happened atmmtf unbelieving company : and that he took 
particular care that his miracles should not come to public notice, 
and See thou tell no man was generally the charge ; though it is 
manifest from the whole gospel, that he generally wrought his 
miracles in the most public wav, before great numbers of people, 
and in the presence even of his most malicious adversaries; and 
there were only a very few instances in whifch he seemed to be upon 
the reserve, for which no doubt there were good reasons, some of 
which may be gathered from the circumstances of the cases men- 
tioned. But such is the manner of this writer; if he can find a 
particular instance or two that seems favourable to his intention, he 
lays hold of this, contrary to the whole tenor of the gospel- history, 
and would put it upon his reader, as if what was done for special 
reasons in a very few instances, were constantly and always the 
case in every instance. Thus he positively asserts, that our Saviour 
u constantly stipulated before- hand, for a certain degree, and no 
ordinary one, of confidence and persuasion in the persons on whom 
he wrought his miiacles.” * This he seems to lay a particular stress 
• Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 10. 
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upon; and yet it is so far from being true that this was constantly 
the case, that there are comparatively but a very few instances in 
which he previously required persons to profess their belief in him. 
In one of the answers to this pamphlet, there are near fifty instances 
produced of miracles wrought by our Saviour where no such thing 
was required.* And in the few instances where it was insisted upon, 
it was not a commanding those to believe in an instant who did not 
believe before: it was only a requiring them to profess the faith they 
already had, and a declaring his approbation of their faith, and was 
designed as a means to strengthen it more and more. And the pro- 
priety of his taking this method in some instances is manifest, as it 
tended to direct men’s views to that which was the principal use and 
end of his miracles, and which our author hath thought fit to deny, 
viz. to confirm their faith in his divine mission. 

With the same unfairness he confidently avers, that, according to 
the Scripture accounts, the apostles always expected to make their 
converts by a word's speaking ; that they never allowed any time 
for deliberation, but denounced damnation against those that hesi- 
tated in the least ; and that they discouraged all examination and 
inquiry ; when on the contrary it appearcth, that they often staid a 
considerable time together in a place, reasoning in the synagogues, 
repeating their excellent instructions, and periorming the most illus- 
trious miracles, as proofs of their divine mission. That St. Paul 
abode for a long tune at Iconium, for a year and six months at 
Corinth, and for above two years at Ephesus. It is also evident 
that they encouraged men to examination and inquiry, and com- 
mended them when they did so ; a remarkable instance of which we 
have in the encomium bestowed upon the Bereans, who examined 
the apostles’ doctrine, and searched the Scriptures daily, whet her these 
things were so, as they had taught them; and the consequence of 
this their diligent examination was, thsft mam/ of them believed , 
Acts xvii. 10, 11, 12. 

The representation this author makes of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit imparted to all believers is also highly disingenuous, though 
in it he pretends to keep close to the Scripture accounts. He re- 
presents it as absolutely excluding all outward teaching, and all use 
of our own endeavours : and yet nothing can be more evident than 
it is from the w hole gospel, that we arc required to be diligent in the 
use of our own endeavours ; and the great usefulness of outward 
teaching is constantly supposed, and provision is made for its con- 
tinuance in the Christian church. With the like candour he pre- 
tended), that, according to the Scripture account, faith is perfected 
in an instant, and admitteth of no degrees; and that the Spirit 
causeth all believers to think alike , and raiseth them above all pis- 
sibility of error-, whereas it is evident, that faith is there repicscntcd 
as not ordinarily completed at once, but capable of continual growth 
and improvement, and as admitting of various degrees. And it is 
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every where supposed, that believers may in many things be of dif- 
ferent sentiments, and are to bear with one another in their 
differences. 

These and other things of the like kind, are so palpably misrepre- 
sented, that it can hardly be supposed that this writer himself, who 
is quick-sighted enough when he pleases, should not have been sen- 
sible that they were so. 

‘Another thing that may give us no very advantageous notion of 
the author’s design is, that he hath* advanced several things which 
seem to have a bad aspect on natural religion as well as revealed, 
and represen tetli the former as not founded on reason and argument 
any more than the latter. He pretends, that all attempts to prove 
the principles of natural religion by reason hath done more harm 
than good ; and that “even upon the plainest question in nature, 
the existence of a Deity, the laboured productions of Dr. Clarke 
himself have rather contributed to make for the other side of the 
question, and raised a thousand new doubts in the reader’s mind.”* 
Accordingly he t ikes a great deal of pains to destroy all certainty of 
reason. He represents it as perpetually fluctuating, and never capa- 
ble of coming to a certainty about any thing ; and as if truth and 
falsehood may be equally proved by it. The bulk of mankind are, 
according to him, under a natural incapacity of acting at all ; and as 
to the ablest and best of nit/t, u they are equally disqualified for fair 
reasoning by their natural prejudices; which, being ever earlier 
than the first efforts of reason, is as absolute a disqualification for 
such a trial, as the greatest natural incapacity. '*+ 

But surely all who have any regard to religion, or who think that 
reason is an advantage or privilege, and that men are to be regarded 
as rational thinking beings, moral agents, must look upon this way 
of representing things as absolutely subversive of all religion and 
morality.* It tendetli to debase and vilify human nature, and to cast 
dishonour upon God's government and providence; as if he had 
taken no care of mankind at all, but gave them up entirely to their 
passions, without any principle of reason to guide or govern them ; 
or at least had placed them in such circumstances, that, as this 
writer declares, reason always comes too fate i eith its assistance, and 
not till we are lost in the power of evil habits beyond recovery. 

To all this it may be added, that there are several passages in lys 
book, in which he absolutely declares against instructing children 
in religious or moral principles, as a wicked attempt to prepossess 
their tender mind* ,*and as barring all farther improvement. No care 
is to be taken to cultivate the minds of young persons, under pre- 
tence that this would only tend to fill them .with prejudices. Thus 
there is no advantage at ull in being born in an enlightened or civi- 
lized age or nation ; and a child in Great Britain must be left as 
much without instruction, as if he were born in the wilds of America. 
To make this scheme of ft piece, and perfectly consistent, it should 

• Christ ijmity not founded on Argument, p. 81. t Ibid. p. 17, 18, 23, 2G. 
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be so contrived, that cliildren should not be trained up to any lan- 
guage at all, and that they should be kept from all converse with 
others, for fear .of their being prepossessed ; and that they should 
be left wholly to nature, without instruction of any kind. And what 
a hopeful state of things this would introduce, is easy to see. Thus, 
to avoid Christianity, these gentlemen seem willing to sink us into 
the lowest degree of barbarism and brutality. 

Having made these general observations on the spirit and design 
of this applauded performance,, and the pernicious tendency of it4o 
subvert all certainty of reason, and natural religion as well as re- 
vealed, I shall now take some notice of the principal things he hath 
offered in support of his scheme, and to show that Christianity hath 
no foundation in reason. 

One of his arguments bears a near affinity to what has been just 
mentioned concerning education ; for he produccth it as a proof, 
that the Christian religion is not a rational one, because we arc 
baptized into it, and obliged to train up children in the knowledge 
and belief of it. A strange argument this ! since common sense tells 
us, that the more rational and excellent any religion is, the more 
requisite it would be to instruct children in the principles of it, and 
to set its doctrines and evidences in a proper light before them, as 
far as they are capable of receiving them ; for this would be the best 
preservative against the pernicious influence of corrupt principles, 
and the power of wrong affections and evil habits, which otherwise, 
by the authors own acknowledgment, would be apt to get the start 
of them, and give a wrong bias to the mind. 

He seems to lay a great stress on the sudden conversions we 
sometimes read of in the New Testament; but they are far fiom 
being proofs of what he brings them to prove, that those persons 
were converted without reason and experience. All that can be 
fairly concluded from those instances is, that the evidence that was 
offered was so strong, and came with such light and force, as did 
more to produce conviction in a short time, than a long course of 
abstracted reasonings would have done. If there were some thou- 
sands, as he observes, converted atone lecture,' these instances only 
relate to the conversions that were wrought at Jerusalem soon after 
our Lord’s resurrection and ascension, of which the people had such 
qmvincing evidences by the extraordinary effusion of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and the signal and undeniable 
miracles wtought by the disciples in the name of a risen Jesus, as, 
joined with what they had known before our Saviour’s admirable 
discourses and illustrious miracles, as well as the extraordinary events 
that had happened at his crucifixion, to which they themselves had 
been witnesses, rendered the evidence so strong and striking, that it 
was perfectly rational to submit to it, and receive it. 

The passage of the apostle, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal , but mighty through God to the pulling down 
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of strong holds , casting down imaginations, or reasonings , and even/ 
nigh thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, anti 
bringing into captivitt/ even/ thought to the obedience of Christ, is 
produced by this writer to show that the gospel is not only without 
all evidence, but contrary to reason. And yet the manifest design 
of it is to show, not that the gospel had no evidence to support it, 
but that the evidences accompanying it were so strong and convin- 
cing, as were vastly superior to any arguments or reasonings that 
coudd be brought against it. But there is no injunction there laid 
upon Christians, as the author pretends, “ to lay reason under the 
most absolute restraint and prohibition, and not to permit it the 
least opportunity or freedom to exert itself, or interpose upon any 
occasion whatsoever."* 

Another argument with which lie makes a mighty parade is to 
this purpose, that no religion can be rational that is not founded on 
a free and impartial exaniination.f And such examination sup- 
poses a perfect neutrality to the principles which are examined, and 
even a temporal disbelief of them, which is what the gospel con- 
demneth. But this proceeds upon a wrong account of the nature 
of free examination and inquiry. It is not necessary to a just in- 
quiry into doctrines or facts, that a man should be absolutely indif- 
ferent to them before he begins that inquiry, much less that he 
should actually disbelieve them ; as if he must necessarily commence 
atheist, before he can fairly examine into the proofs of the existence 
of Clod. It is sufficient to a candid examination, that a man ap- 
plieth himself to it with a mind open to conviction, and a disposition 
to embrace truth on which side soever it shall appear, and to receive 
the evidence that shall arise in the course of the trial. And if the 
inquiry relatelh to principles in which we have been instructed, then, 
supposing those principles to be in themselves rational and well 
founded, it may well happen, that, in inquiring into the grounds of 
them, a fair examination may be carried on without seeing cause to 
disbelieve, or doubt of them through the whole course of the enquiry ; 
which in that case will end in a fuller conviction of them than before. 

But there is no argument on which he seems to place a greater 
stress, to show that Christianity is not founded on reason and evi- 
dence, than this, that we are there authoritatively commanded to 
believe, and penalties are denounced against us if we do not believe ; 
whereas it is plain, that “ no proposition can be tendered to our 
reason with penalties annexed, or under the restraint of threats and 
authority ;’\f since assent or dissent is an independent event, under 
no influence of ours.*' Men are constantly determined to believe 
according to the evidence that appeareth to them, and the will hath 
nothing to do with it; and therefore there can be no virtue in be- 
lieving truth, or fault in rejecting it. And he expressly affirms, 
“that a determination either right or wrong in matters which are 
not self-evident, and in which there is anything of induction or in- 
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ference, is equally meritorious.”* This is a very convenient plea 
for infidelity, and so it is for atheism itself; since it proceeds upon 
this foundation, that men can never be obliged to believe any prin- 
ciples at all in which there is any thing of induction or inference, 
nor consequently those relating to the existence of God and a pro- 
vidence. And if there be no fault in disbelieving those principles, 
there can be no fault in refusing to obey, or worship him. wnich 
necessarily dependeth upon the belief of his existence. But the 
foundation this goes upon is manifestly false ; as if men were always, 
and in all cases, determined by mere evidence, and that assent and 
dissent were therefore necessary acts, and absolutely out of their 
power. Nothing is more undeniable from common observation and 
experience, than that the will and affections have a great, influence, 
on the judgment ; and that we have a great deal of freedom in the 
right or wrong use of our reasoning faculties, and consequently are 
liable to praise or blame on that account. Let the proofs that are 
offered be ever so plain, we may choose whether we will attend to 
them; or we may turn our eyes f*oni tuc evidence; or, if we profess 
to examine, may, through prepossession and wrong dispositions of 
mind, institute a slight, a partial, and defective examination. Men 
may be, and often are, so biassed by the influence of affections and 
interests, as to cause things to appear to them in a quite different 
light than otherwise they would do. All the world owns, that a 
candour and simplicity of heart, tin* love of truth, and a readiness 
to embrace it when fairly proposed, is a very commendable disposi- 
tion of mind ; and that refusing to receive it through the influence of 
corrupt affections and passions is really culpable. But this espe- 
cially holdeth in truths of a religious and moral nature. Our be- 
lieving or disbelieving them is very much influenced bv the good nr 
bad dispositions of our minds, and must have a great effect upon the 
practice ; and therefore in these cases to receive ami embrace these 
truths may be an important duty, and to disbelieve or reject them 
may be highly criminal ; and God may very justly inte rpose his 
authority to require the one, and warn men against the other. 

The author all along supposeth, that the faith required in the 
gospel is no more than a bare assent of the understanding, and the 
unbelief there condemned is a mere speculative dissent. But this is 
a wrong representation ; nothing is more evident than that the faith 
required. in the gospel of those to whom it is made known, that faith 
to which the promises are made, is a complex thing: it includeth a 
love of truth, and a disposition to embrace and profess it, which, in 
the circumstances in which Christianity first appeared, argued a 
great deal both of candour and fortitude ; and it is always repre- 
sented to he of a vital operative nature, a principle of holy obedience, 
and which purifieth the heart, and leadeth men to do the will of 
God, and obey his commands. And such a faith is certainly a 
virtue, and very properly the subject of a divine command ; and the 
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unbelief there condemned is supposed to proceed from men's being 
under the influence of corrupt affections and ptejiidiccs, and from 
their unwillingness to receive the truth, because their deeds are evil. 
It is expressed by their shutting their eyes, and hardening their 
hearts, lest they should see with their eyes, and understand with 
their hearts , and be converted and healed . And this certainly 
atgucth a bad and vicious disposition of soul, and leadeth to dis- 
obedience ; and is therefore very properly forbidden in the divine 
law. 

With regard to human laws, when they are once sufficiently pro- 
mulgated, it would scarce be accepted as a plea for men’s neglecting 
or breaking those laws, that they are not satisfied that they are the 
king’s laws: and that no man can be justly obliged, v.nder the re- 
straint of authority and penalties, to absent to this proposition, that 
these are the king’s laws ; since assent is not in our own power. It 
is very probable, that a way would soon be found to overrule this pica, 
and convince them that authority could interpose in this manner. In 
like manner, it seems to be obvious to the common seus^ and reason 
of mankind, that if Clod hath given a ‘velatiun or discovery of his 
will, concernin'; doctrines and laws of importance to our duty and 
happiness, and hath caused them to he promulgated with such evi- 
dence as he knoweth to be sufficient to convince reasonable and well- 
disposed minds, that will carefully attend to it, he hath an un- 
doubted i i u 1 » t to re<|ui:e those to whom this revelation is published 
to icceivc and to ohev it. A’ul if, through the influence of corrupt 
affections and lusts, tiiose to whom this revelat.on is made ku-.wu 
refuse to receive it, In* can justly punish them for their culpable neg- 
lect, ohstiuaev, and disobedience Our anther himself, speaking 
of the Spirit’s woiking faith in all men, >aith, though in evident 
contradiction to bis own scheme, that “ the tender of this com ic- 
tion, however potent in its influence, may yet depend greatly upon 
the proper dispositions of our minds to give it a reception for its 
cflicacy ; and so far will give place, and at lord ample matter of trial 
and p. oliatinn, and become indeed a test of our obedience. And 
that in this ca*c disbelief and guilt have a meaning when put to- 
gether ; since the compliance required is, nut a compliance out of 
our powvi, nor any longer that of the undei standing, hut of the will, 
in its nature lice, and theiefoic accountable: and though we are 
not by any means chargeable for the effects of our apprehension, \ et 
there is no reason but that, we may be with all justice called to 
the strictest account for our obstinacy, impiety, and perverseness. *’ v 

I shall only take notice of one thing more, and which is indeed 
the most plausible thing in his whole hook, and that is, that the 
generality of mankind, even of those among whom Christianity is 
published, cannot be obliged to believe it, because they have not a 
capacity to discern and judge of the proofs and arguments which 
arc brought for it. Hut though it should bo allowed, that they 
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could not of themselves trace those proofs and evidences, yet there 
are few but may be made sensible of the force of those proofs and 
evidences, when set before them by others. And this is sufficient. 
It is evident to any one that knows mankind, that we are so con- 
stituted, as to stand in need of mutual assistance and information, 
in matters of great consequence to our duty and happiness. Most 
of the principles of science of every kind are things that must be 
taught; ana there are few that reason out those principles for 
themselves, but proceed upon them as demonstrated by others, and 
apply themselves to practice the rules that are founded on those 
principles. In like manner religion must be taught, or the most of 
mankind will know but little of it. And if it requireth care and 
application to understand its doctrines and precepts, and the evi- 
dences whereby it is confirmed, this is no argument at all, either 
against its reasonableness or excellence ; for nothing that is truly 
excellent in knowledge or practice is to be attained to without care 
and diligence. It is every man's duty in this case to take in what 
helps and informations lie can get ; and if we can come to perceive 
the evidence by the assistance of others, this will answer the pur- 
poses of religion as well as if we could do it merely by the force of 
our own reason without any assistance at all. 

It would undoubtedly be a thing above the capacity of the gene- 
rality of mankind, and what the most learned would not be well 
fitted for, to trace out all the parts of religion and morality by a 
regular deduction from the first principles in a way of abstracted 
reasoning; and therefore it is a great advantage, that God hath 
given a clear revelation of his will, containing, in plain and express 
propositions, the principles and doctrines which are of greatest im- 
portance to be known, and the duties which are most necessary to 
be practised. Such a revelation is set before us in the gospel ; and 
the evident marks of disinterestedness that appear in it, without the 
least traces of a worldly spirit or design, tin; purity and excellence 
of its doctrines and precepts, and the uniform tendency of the whole 
for promoting the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and the 
cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, furnish arguments 
obvious to common capacities, that this religion owed not its rise to 
human policy, to the arts of impostors, or to evil beings, but was of 
a godlike and heavenly original. And as to historical evidence, 
persons of -common sound understanding may be made sensible, by 
the help of the learned, that we have all the evidence of the truth 
of the extraordinary facts, whereby the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion was attested, which can be reasonably desired. That 
roost of those facts were of a public nature, which might have been 
easily detected and exposed if they had been false ; in which case 
that religion, which had nothing else to support it, and was desti- 
tute of all worldly advantages, must have fallen at once. But that 
this was so far fiom being the case, that the greatest enemies of 
Christianity are not able to deny, that, upon the credit of those 
facts, this religion, though directly opposite to the prejudices which 
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then universally obtained, and though it had the most unsurmount- 
able difficulties to encounter with, and had all the powers of the 
world engaged against it, soon made a wonderful progress both 
among Jews and Gentiles ; which, as things were circumstanced, 
cannot otherwise be accounted for, than by admitting the truth of 
those extraordinaiy facts. That the original revelation itself, to- 
gether with an account of those facts, was committed to writing in 
the very age in which that revelation was first given, and those fkcts 
were done ; which is a sure method of conveyance, though oral tra- 
dition is a very uncertain one : And that these accounts, which were 
written by persons who were perfectly acquainted with the things 
they relate, and which have all the characters of purity, artless un- 
disguised simplicity, and an impartial regard to truth, that any 
writings can possibly have, were in that very age received with 
great veneration, as of sacred authority. The copies of them were 
soon spread abroad into many different countries : they were read 
in the public assemblies, translated into various languages, and they 
have been ever since so constantly cited and appealed to in every 
age by persons of different sects and parties, many of whom have 
transcribed large portions of them into their writings, that it may 
be justly said, they have been transmitted with a continued evi- 
dence, far greater tnan can be produced for any other books in the 
world ; and that a general corruption of them, if any had attempted 
it, would have been an impossible thing. There is nothing in all 
this, but what persons of common sound sense, who are desirous of 
information, may be sufficiently assured of by the assistance of the 
learned : and when, besides this, they feel the power and influence 
of the doctrines and motives proposed in those sacred writings upon 
their own hearts, comforting them in all the vicissitudes of mortal 
life, and animating them to all virtue and goodness, this completeth 
their satisfaction and assurance; especially when it is farther consi- 
dered, that we are taught in Scripture to hope, that God's gracious 
assistances will not be wanting to those that with honest hearts and 
upright intentions endeavour to know and do the will of God. For 
if any man will do his wifi, saith our Saviour, he shall know of' the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself, John 
vii. 17. 

Our author, in order to shew that the generality of mankind are 
incapable of judging of the evidence for Christianity, bath taken 
upon him to pronounce, that there are few that are capable of rea- 
soning at all, if there is the least of induction or injcrence in the 
case.* And this, if it proveth that they are under no obligation to 
believe Christianity, equally proveth, that they are under no obli- 
gation to believe natural religion, not even the existence of a God, 
or a providence ; since here there is certainly room for induction 
and inference. But the truth is, this is a very false and base repre- 
sentation of human nature : it would follow from it, that the gene- 
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rality of men are incapable of moral agency, of virtue and vice, or of 
being governed by laws ; for this supposeth them capable of under- 
standing what those laws are, and what is the duty reauired of 
them, and of making inferences and deductions. And with regard 
to religion, and its proofs and evidences, it can scarce be doubted, 
that if men applied tncmselves to it with the same care and diligence 
that they generally do in matters of much less consequence, they 
would attain to such a sense of religion and its evidences, as would 
both make it reasonable for them to believe it, and to govern their 
practice by it. 

There weie several good answers published to Christianity not 
founded on Argument. One of the tirst that appeared was that 
written by Dr. Doddridue, which 1 remember to have read with 
pleasure, but as l have not had an opportunity of seeing it for some 
years, cannot give a particular account of it. I shall confine myself 
to those answers which 1 have now by me. 

The first I shall mention is entitled, The Reasonableness of the 
Christian Religion , as delivered in the Scriptures , being an answer to 
a late Treatise , entitled , “ Christianity / not founded on Argument 
by George Denson, afterwards Dr. Benson, London, 8vo. 1743. 
This may be regarded not merely as an answer to that pamphlet, 
but as a good defence of Christianity in general, and so the learned 
author designed it. It cons.Mcth of three parts. In the first part, 
after having settled the meaning of the wold faith , and show n what 
that faith is, which the gospel requirethof those to whom it is made 
known, and to which rewards are theie annexed, and that it is really 
a virtue; and what that unbelief is which is there forbidden and 
condemned, and that it is really a vice; lie goes on to produce some 
of the principal arguments which prove the truth of the Christian 
religion, lie first considers what are usually called the internal 
« vidcnces of C hristianity, the reasonableness of its doctrines, of its 
moral precepts, of its positive institutions, and of the sanctions by 
which it is enforced ; and then considers the external evidence aris- 
ing fiom prophecy and miracles, particularly from the resurnction 
ofChiist, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost poured 
forth upon the apostles and first Christians. These things are here 
set in a fair and agreeable light ; and it is also shown, that the ac- 
counts given of these things in the New Testament may be de- 
pended on, and that we have sufficient evidence of the truth and 
authenticity of the gospel records. In the second part a solid 
answer is given to the several objections and difficulties proposed 
by the author, with a view to show that religion cannot be a rational 
thing. The third part contains a distinct explication of those texts 
of Scripture which he had perverted and misapplied. And there is 
scarce any one text cited or referred to in his whole book which is 
not here particularly considered. 

Not long after this, there was another valuable answer published, 
entitled, The Christians Faith a rational Assent, in Answer to a 
Pamphlet , entitled , “ Christianity not founded on Argument f by 
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Thomas Randolph, D.D., London, 1744. It was published in two 
parts, and divided into six chapters. In the first, the question in 
dispute is clearly stated, which is reduced to this: whether the 
Christian faith be founded on argument, and is ordinarily attainable 
in a rational way, or is to be acquired only by a particular revela- 
tion imparted supernatural ly to eveiy individual ? And he under- 
takes, in opposition to the author of that pamphlet, to shew, that 
the Christian’s faith ought to be founded upon the conviction of the 
understanding, and that it is a rational assent, by which he means, 
that just and satisfactory reasons may be given for the hope and 
faith we profess. He considers the nature of assent, and shows, 
that we are not wholly passive in believing or disbelieving, but have 
a great compass of libe rty in the use of those faculties on which 
assent depends; and that therefore faith nray be a virtue, and argue 
a good disposition of mind, and unbelief be vicious and criminal. 
In his second chapter, he fairly examines and clearly confutes the 
author’s arguments drawn from the nature of reason and religion : 
and in the third, the arguments from Scripture, by which he pretends 
to prove, that we are not to use our understandings in matters of 
religion. In his fourth chapter, he inquires into the author’s own 
scheme, and the principle of gospel evidence which he has thought 
fit to assign, which he wholly resolveth into an immediate, infallible, 
supernatural revelation, darted with an irresistible light into the 
mind of every particular person : the absurdity of this Dr. Randolph 
exposes, and answers the pretended proofs brought from Scripture 
in support of it. The fifth chapter contains a good account of the 
proofs of the Christian religion, with a particular consideration of 
the objections of this writer against miracles and traditional testi- 
mony. Lastly, he takes notice of the reflections thrown out by 
the author of that pamphlet against the Church of England in par- 
ticular. 

You will prpbably expect, that I should take some notice of ano- 
ther answer, which appeared about the same time, and which also 
met with a favourable reception from the pubhc, viz. Jlemarks on a 
late Pamphlet, entitled , ‘‘ Christianity not founded on Argument. 9 ' 
These remarks, which were draw n up by me at your own desire, w ere 
contained in two letters that were published separately, London, 
171 L The design of this answer, which was much shorter than 
either of the former, was not to enter upon a distinct and particular 
account of the evidences which are usually produced in proof of the 
Christian religion, which the author of these letters had considered 
largely on some former occasions, but to represent in a clear and 
concise manner the absurdity and ill tendency, as well as manifold 
inconsistencies, of this writer’s scheme ; to give a plain confutation 
of the principal arguments from Scripture and reason, by which he 
has pretended to support it, and to detect and expose his fallacies 
and misrepresentations. 

But it is time to take leave of this writer, whom I have taken the 
more particular notice of, because some of his objections are managed 
witli great art, and have a specious appearance. 
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LETTER XII. 

The Resurrection of Christ an Article that lies at the Foundation of the Christian 
Faith. — Attacked with great Confidence in a Pamphlet, entitled, The Resurrection of 
Jesus considered. — What this Writer offers to prove, that Christ did not foretei his 
own Resurrection, and that the Story of the Chief Priests setting a Watch at the 
Sepulchre is a Forgery and Fiction, examined and confuted. — Observations on the 
extraordinary Way he takes to fix Contradictions on the Evangelists. — The Rules by 
which he would judge of their Accounts would not be endured, if applied to any 
other Writings. — He insists on farther Evidence of Christ's Resurrection ; and yet 
plainly intimates, that no Evidence that could be given would satisfy him.— Extra- 
vagant Demands of the Deistical Writers on this Head considered. — The Evidence 
that was actually given, the properest that could be given.— The seeming Variations 
among the Evangelists, if rightly considered, furnish a Proof of the Truth and 
Genuineness of the Gospel Records. — An Account of the Answers published to this 
Author, especially of Mr. West’s Observations on the History and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. — Sir George Littleton’s Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship 
of St. Paul commended. 

Sir, 

The resurrection of Christ is an article of vast importance, which 
lieth at the foundation of Christianity : if this failetn, the Christian 
religion cannot be maintained, or may be proved to be false. If 
Christ be not risen (saitli St. Paul), then is our preaching vain , your 
faith is also vain , 1 Cor. xv. 14. On the other hand, if this hohieth 
good, the divine mission and authority of the blessed Founder of 
our holy religion is established. This is what he himself appealed 
to, as tne great and ultimate proof, which was to convince mankind 
that he was what he professed himself to be, the Son of God, the* 
Saviour of the world. If he had been an artful impostor, it can 
scarce be supposed that he would have appealed to such a proof as 
this, which would have been the most effectual way he could have 
taken to detect and expose the vanity of his own pretences, and 
overturn the whole scheme of his religion : or, if he had been an 
enthusiast, and was imposed upon by tlie warmth of his own imagi- 
nation, to believe that Clod would indeed raise him from the dead, 
the event would have effectually shown the folly and madness of his 
expectations. And, therefore, since he put the proof of his divine 
mission upon a thing of so extraordinary a nature, which manifestly 
exceeded all human power, and was actually enabled to accomplish 
it, this shows, both that he certainly knew that he was sent of uod, 
and that he really was so. And indeed it cannot be conceived how 
a more illustrious attestation could possibly have been given to him 
from heaven, than his resurrection from the |dead, in accomplish- 
ment of his own prediction, and what followed upon it, his ascension 
into heaven, and the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost upon his 
disciples, as he himself had promised. This the enemies of our holy 
religion are sensible of ; and therefore, though they have sometimes 
affected to argue, that, supposing Christ to have rcully risen from 
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the dead, this would not be a valid proof of the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation,* they have in all ages bent their utmost efforts 
against it. Celsus employed all his wit and malice to ridicule it ; 
so have others done since: of late Mr. Woolston had distinguished 
himself this way ; and no part of his discourse on the miracles of 
our Saviour was so much laboured, as that wherein he endeavoured 
to show, that the account given by the evangelists of Christ's 
resurrection is a false and incredible story. But the weakness of his 
objections was clearly shown in the answers that were made to him; 
among which The Trial of the Witnesses , 8cc. was especially remark- 
able, both for the strength of the reasoning, and the ingenious and 
polite manner of treating the argument Mr. Woolston himself 
never attempted to vindicate that part of his Discourse against the 
answers that had been given to it. But after several years had 
passed, a bold adventurer appears in a pamphlet, intitled, The 
Resurrection of Jesus considered , in Answer to the Trial of the 
Witnesses, by a Moral Philosopher, London, 1 714 ; so this gentle- 
man thinks proper to style himself, as Dr. Morgan had done before 
him. Like that writer, he appears to be of great vivacity, and no 
small degree of confidence, and to have a high opinion of his own 
abilities and performances ; and, like him, seems resolved to put all 
the arts of controversy in practice, by which he thinks he might 
carry his point, without being very solicitous whether they are pro- 
perly reconcileablc to truth or candour. He has with great diligence 
raked together all that a lively imagination, animated with the most 
determined malice, could invent or suggest, for misrepresenting and 
exposing the gospel-history ; nor does he, as some others had done, 
any where pretend a regard to the religion of Jesus, but all along 
openly declares against it ; in which he is so far to be commended, 
if he had but acted the part of a fair, as he doth of a professed 
^adversary. 

The principal. things observable in this treatise, with relation to 
the declared design of it, the overthrowing the accounts that are 
given us of the resurrection of Jesus, may be reduced to these three 
heads : 1. lie undertakes to prove, that Christ did not foretel his 
death and resurrection at all, neither to the Jewish priests and Pha- 
risees, nor to his own disciples; and that all that the evangelists say 
on th(s head is mere fiction and forgery. 2. That the whole story of 
the Jewish priests and rulers setting a watch at the sepulchre, and 
sealing the stone, is false, and a most absurd and incredible fiction. 
3. That the accounts given by the evangelists of Christ's resurrec- 
tion are in every part inconsistent and self-contradictory, and carry 
plain marks of fraud and imposture. I shall make some observations 
on each of these; and that 1 may not return to this subject again, 
shall take notice, as I go along, of some things advanced by Mr. 
Chubb, in his posthumous works, to enforce tne objections of this 
writer. 

• See a Letter, said to be written by Mr. Collins, to the author of the #< Discourse 
on the Grounds, fee,” in answer to Mr. Green’s Letters, published in I71J6. 
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It is of great importance to our author's cause to prove, if he was 
able to do it, (hat Jesus did not foretel his own death and resurrec- 
tion : for if he did foretel it, and it was known that he did so, this 
makes the precautions taken by the chief priests to prevent an im- 
position in this matter absolutely necessary ; and the whole story is 
perfectly consistent. Besides that, as hath been already hinted, his 
foretelling a thing of such a nature, which, if he had been an impos- 
tor, he must have known it would be absolutely out of his power to 
accomplish, and which yet was actually fulfilled, affords ihc most 
convincing proof, that he was really that extraordinary and divine 
person he professed himself to be. Our author saw this, and there- 
fore has made an attempt to show, that Jesus did not foretel his 
death and resurrection, neither to the Jewish priests and Pharisees, 
nor to his ow r n disciples. With regard to the former, it appeareth 
from the testimony of the evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
that when the Scribes and Pharisees desired Jesus to show them a 
sign from heaven, he told them, that no sign should he given , hut the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. And St. Matthew farther informs us, 
that he then openly declared to them, that as Jonas was three daps 
and three flights in the whale's helh/ 9 so should the Son of man he 
three daps and three nights in the heart of the earth , Mutth. xii. 38, 
39,40. Which plainly supposed, that, in that space of time, he 
should, after lying in the earth or grave, rise out of it, as Jonas came 
alive out of the belly of the fish. From this prediction therefore, 
which w*as uttered more than once in the hearing of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, they might gather that he intended to signify that he 
should rise again from the dead. What this writer hath offered 
against this is very trifling. Because St. Luke, in mentioning what 
our Saviour said concerning the si»n of the prophet Jonas, doth not 
expressly take notice of his declaring, that the Sou of man should lie 
three days and nights in the heart of the earth, he pretends that this 
is a proof that St. Matthew forged it, Whereas all that it proves is, 
that St. Matthew hath given a fuller relation of what our Saviour 
said on that occasion, than St. Luke hath done ; though what the 
latter relateth concerning Christ's mentioning the sign of the pro- 
phet Jonas, plainly implicth it. He also repeats what Mr. Woolstou 
nad urged, tnat Christ did not lie* three days and nights in the grave ; 
of which I took some notice before in my remarks on Mr. WooYston's 
discourses. He farther hints at what Sir. Chubb, who wrote after 
our author, and endeavours to reinforce his objections, has enlarged 
upon for several pages together,* that Jesus could not have made 
such a declaration as this, that no sign should he given to that wicked 
and adulterous generation, hut the sign of the prophet Jonas ; both be- 
cause their being a wicked generation was rather a reason for giving 
them a sign, since in that case they needed it most, and the design 
of his coming was to call sinners to repentance; and because in fact 
Christ did work signs and wonders among them after this. But to 


Chubb's posthumous works, vol. i. |>. 342— 347. 
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take off the force of this, it is sufficient to observe, that by com- 
paring Matth. xvi. 1. Luke xi. 16. Mark viii. 11. it appeareth, that 
the sign they demanded was a sign from heaven , by which they 
probably meant some glorious appearance in the heavens. They had 
a little before attributed his miracles to Beelzebub : and now they 
insisted that he should give them a particular kind of sign ; and it 
was perfectly consistent with his character to refuse to humour them 
in this demand, which he well knew proceeded from a cavilling 
temper, and not from minds honestly willing to submit to evidence. 
But though he refused to give them at that time precisely such a 
sign as they demanded, he yet both continued to work miracles 
among them, and referred them to his resurrection, which, taking 
in the circumstances that attended it, and followed upon it, was, 
in the fullest and properest sense, a sign from heaven , and was suf- 
ficient to convince them, if they were disposed to receive conviction. 
To this it may be added, what St. John informs us of, that in a 
discourse addressed to a great number of the Jews, among whom 
were several of his malicious enemies, he plainly spoke of his fay in* 
down his life , and taking it again , and declared that this command- 
ment he had received of his Father , John x. IT, 18, 19, 20. 

As to his own disciples, under which character others besides the 
twelve apostles are often comprehended, the author himself ac- 
knowledgeth, that the evangelists represent him as having declared 
to them in plain and express terms, on five different occasions, that 
he should suffer and die, and rise again on the third day. But be- 
cause they tell us, that the disciples did not understand this saying , 
and that it was hid from them, and that they questioned among them- 
selves, what this rising from the dead should mean, he would have the 
whole pass for forgery and fiction, lie thinks it incredible, that 
twelve men could hear such plain expressions, so clearly foretelling 
his dying and rising again, and yet not be able to understand them. 
But this is easily accounted for, considering that the disciples were 
at that time under the power of those prejudices, which then gene- 
rally prevailed among the Jews, relating to the Messiah. They 
could not conceive how the Messiah, who, according to their notions 
of things, was to abide for ever, and not die at all, 5 * could be sub- 
ject to sufferings and death ; nor consequently how he should rise 
again from the dead. When therefore they heard Jesus, whom they 
looked upon to he the Messiah, talk of his dying and rising again 
on the third day, they thought it. must be understood in some mys- 
tical or figurative sense, and that some meaning which they did not 
at present comprehend lay hid under those, expressions, however 
plain they might appear: so that this only shows the dulness of 
their apprehensions, and the force of their prejudices, and at the 
same time the impartiality of the evangelical historians who have 
recorded it. But tnough the disciples could not conceive how Christ 
should die and rise again on the third day, yet as he so often 


• See John xii. 31. 
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repeated it on different occasions, without ever giving the least 
injunction to them to conceal it, it may justly be supposed that the 
saying got abroad, and was known to many. And this coming to 
the ears of the Jewish chief priests and Pharisees, who also knew 
what he had said to some of the Pharisees and Scribes concerning 
the sign of the prophet Jonas, was a sufficient foundation to them 
to say to Pilate, We remember that that deceiver said (not that he said 
to us , as this gentleman thinks fit to quote it, but that he said), while 
he was yet alive , after three days I will rise again. There needed no 
more to put them upon all proper precautions to prevent an impos- 
ture in this matter. 

This leads me to take some notice of the second main thing this 
writer insisteth upon, which is, that the story St. Matthew tells of 
the chief priests setting a watch at the sepulchre, and sealing the 
stone, is a false and absurd fiction. Mr. Woolston had allowed the 
truth of the story, and built one of his principal arguments against 
the resurrection of Jesus upon the circumstance of sealing the stone. 
And this argument was mightily cried up for a while. But our 
author had the sagacity to discern, that if this was admitted, it 
would afford a strong presumption of the truth and reality of Christ’s 
resurrection; and therefore thinks it more for the interest of his 
cause to deny it. The chief thing he urgeth against the story pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition, that Jesus did not foretel his resurrec- 
tion at all, nor had the Jewish priests and Pharisees heard that he 
had foretold it ; and therefore it is absurd to think they would give 
themselves concern about it. But the falsehood of this supposition 
hath been already shown; nor is there any thing in the whole story, 
as related by St. Matthew, that is not perfectly consistent, and 
highly probable. It is very natural to suppose, considering their 
characters and dispositions, and the circumstances of the 
case, that they would take the fittest precautions that the 
disciples of Jesus might not have it in their power to pretend he 
was risen from the dead, as it was reported he had foretold ; and 
there could not be a more probable method fixed upon for this pur- 
pose, than the setting a watch to guard the sepulchre, and sealing 
the stone that was rolled to the mouth of it. And though wc should 
allow' them to have known, as this writer affirms they did, that 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea had wound up the bodv in 
linen anil spices, which showed they did not expect his resurrection, 
yet they knew he had other disciples : and besides might suspect, 
that all this preparation for embalming the body, was only the better 
to cover their design of carrying it away. What he farther urgeth 
concerning their believing him to have been, what they called hint 
to Pilate, a deceiver, instead of being an argument, as he would 
have it to be, against their using this precaution, would furnish a 
strong reason for it; since in that case they might be apt to suspect 
that his disciples would act the part of deceivers too, and endeavour 
to carry on the imposture, which therefore they were resolved to 
prevent. And they might think this one of the most effectual 
methods they could take to convince the people, many of whom 
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they knew had a high veneration for Jesus, that he was a false pro- 
phet, by showing the falsehood of his prediction, concerning his 
rising again the third day, which would justify their own conduct 
in putting him to death. 

This author thinks it incredible, that the Jews should bribe the 
soldiers to be silent, when they themselves must upon their report 
have been convinced of the truth of the fact. But their conduct on 
this occasion was no other than might be expected from persons of 
their character. Whosoever considers their determined malice and 
envy against Jesus, who had unmasked their hypocrisy, and opposed 
their traditions ; how deeply their reputation was engaged, and their 
authority with the people, as well as that of the Sanhedrim, who 
claimed to themselves a power of trying prophets, and had con- 
demned him as a false prophet and blasphemer, must be sensible 
how unwilling they would be to have it thought, that they had 
wrongfully procured a most excellent person to be crucified, and that 
they would take all {Possible methods, by stifling the evidence, to 
throw off the odium from themselves. To which may be added the 
power of their prejudices, which would not suffer them to imagine, 
that a person who had been crucified could possibly be their Messiah, 
which was absolutely subversive of all their maxims. They who, 
when they could not deny his miracles, ascribed them to a diabolical 
power, showed what they were capable of. And indeed the force of 
obstinate prejudice, hatred, envy, pride, and a desire of maintaining 
their own authority, all which concurred in this case, is amazing, 
and hath often caused persons to stand out against the clearest 
evidence. 

The last thing he hath to offer is, that St. Matthew is the only 
evangelist who relateth the story of sealing the stone, and placing 
the watch ; but this is of small moment: S$t. Matthew’s relation of 
it is sufficient. He wrote his gospel, by the consent of all antiquity, 
the first of the evangelists, in a few years after our Lord’s ascension, 
and designed it especially for the use of the Jewish converts ; and 
his relating this story in a gospel published among the Jews, and so 
early in that very age when the story must have been fiesh in 
remembrance, and when, if false, it might have been easily con- 
tradicted, shows that it was a thing well known, and that he was 
fully assured of the truth of it, and in no fear of being detected in a 
falsehood. And what farther confirmeth this, is his referring to a 
report as current among the Jews at the time when he wrote, 
concerning the disciples having stolen the body, whilst the soldiers 
that were set to watch the sepulchre slept. The story indeed was not 
very consistent ; but yet, as the case is circumstanced, it was the 
best thing they had to say. The body was gone out of the sepulchre; 
either therefore it must be acknowledged that he rose again from the 
dead, or that his disciples had taken it away ; and this, if done at 
all, must have been done either with the connivance of the guards 
that were set to watch it, or when they were asleep ; the guards, if 
charged with having connived at it, and with having been bribed by 
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the disciples, would have been obliged to justify themselves against 
that charge, and would have told the fact as it really happened ; 
there was nothing therefore left but to pretend that it was done 
whilst they were asleep. And yet the rulers never pretended to 
convict the disciples of having stolen the body, nor instituted any 
process against them on that account ; but contented themselves 
with threatening to punish them if they preached the resurrection of 
Jesus, which yet they boldly avowed to their faces. As to the 
author’s insinuation, how came St. Matthew to know of the angel’s 
appearing to the soldiers with such circumstances of terror, if they 
were hired to conceal it, this is easily accounted for ; it is only said 
that some of the watch went and told the chief priests. Matt, xxviii. 
11. It may therefore be reasonably supposed, that others of them 
might, immediately after the thing happened, tell it to sonic other 
persons ; yea, it might probably happen, that some of those who were 
then hired and bribed might discover it afterwards, when all was 
over; or that some of the priests, many of^vliom were afterwards 
converted to the Christian faith, as we learn from Acts vi. 7, might 
have known and divulged it. 

Thus it appeareth, that this writer’s principal objections against, 
this story, and which he insisteth upon as manifest proofs of the 
absolute falsehood and forgery of the gospel history, are of no force. 
And yet he taketh upon him to pronounce, that it is in all virus 
absurd to suppose, that the priests and Pharisees should guard against 
a resurrect ion , fraudulent or real. 

He next proceeds to inquire how the witnesses agree in their 
evidence, and endeavometh to prove, that the accounts the evan- 
gelists give of the resurrection of Jesus arc in every part incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory, and carry plain marks of fraud and 
imposture. And here 1 shall not enter into a distinct examination 
of the several more minute particulars he insisteth upon, which arc 
all considered and discussed in the answers that were made to him, 
but shall content myself with some general observations upon his 
management of the subject ; and first I would observe, that he has 
thought fit to consider the accounts of the tlucc evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, separately from St.John; whereas they 
ought all to be taken together, since they all relate to the same fact 
of Christ’s resurrection ; he positively asserteth, that the time evan- 
gelists mention in general but three appearances of Jomis ; w hereas 
there are plainly seven appearances of Jesus after Ins resurrection 
referred to by them, besides two others peculiarly mentioned by St. 
John : 1. If is appearing to Mary Magdalen alone, Maik xvi. <). 
John xx. 14, 15, l(i, It. 2. His appearing to the women, Matthew 
xxviii. 9. 3. His appearing to the two disciples going to Kmmaus, 

Mark xvi. J2. Luke xxiv. 13—32. 1. Hts appearing to Simon 

Peter, Luke xxiv. 34. 1 Cor. xv. 5. 5. His am )ca ring to the eleven 

as they sat at meat on the evening of the (Jay on whicli he rose, 
Luke xxiv. 36—43. John xx. 19 — 23. 6. His appealing to Ins 
disciples on a mountain in Galilee, Matt, xxviii. 16, It. ?. flu 
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appearing to his disciples on the day of his ascension, Mark xvi. 19, 
20. Luke xxiv. 50, 51, 52. Acts i. 6 — 11. Besides these, there are 
two other appearances of Jesus recorded by St. John, which are not 
taken notice of by the other evangelists; one is, that to the eleven, 
when St. Thomas was with them, eight days after the first, John 
xx. 26 — 29. The other is, that at the sea of Tiberias, to seven of 
the disciples, John xxi. 1 — It. Here are nine distinct appearances 
pointed out by the evangelists, which were at different times, and 
are plainly marked out by distinct characters. But this author, in 
order to have a pretence for charging these writers with contradic- 
tions, thinks fit to confound these different appearances ; and the 
different circumstances and variations, which show that they belong 
to different appearances, are represented by him as so many incon- 
sistencies in the relation of the same appearance. But by this way 
of management, instead of proving contradictions upon the evan- 
gelists, he only proves his own unfairness and absurdity. Thus e. g. 
St. Luke relates an aft* *a ranee of Jesus to his disciples at Jerusalem, 
on the very evening of the resurrection day ; St. Matthew tells of an 
appearance of his to his disciples at a mountain in Galilee, which 
must have been some time after. The time and place of these 
appearances are manifestly different ; which should lead every person 
of candour to regard them as different appearances ; hut our author 
is pleased to suppose them to relate to the same appearance, and 
then chargeth these different circumstances as to time and place, as 
so many contradictions and inconsistencies. This must be owned to 
be a very extraordinary way of proceeding ; and at this rate it 
will be easy to expose the most authentic history that ever was 
written. 

There is another rule frequently made use of by this writer, and 
upon which his charge of contradictions against the evangelists prin- 
cipally dependeth, and that is, that if an v one of them takes notice of 
any circumstance or event not mentioned by the rest, this is to pass 
for a proof of fiction and forgery. According to this new rule of 
criticism, where several historians give an account, of the same f acts, 
if some of them relate those facts with more, and some with fewer 
circumstances, this shall be sufficient absolutely to destroy the 
credit of the whole ; and they that omit a circumstance, or say 
nothingatnll about it, must be looked upon as contradicting those that 
mention it. I : pon this principle, St. Mark and St. Luke are made 
to contradict one another ; because the latter mentions Bethany or 
Mount Olivet as the place from whence Jesus ascended, and the 
former, in mentioning Christ’s ascension, takes no notice of the 
place from whence he ascended. In like manner it is pretended, 
that St. Matthew and St. John, in contradiction to the two other 
evangelists, say, that Jesus never ascended at all, because they give 
no distinct account of his ascension, though they evidently suppose 
it ; and theic are more references to it in St. John’s gospel, than in 
any one of the evangelists : see John vi. 62. vii. 39. xiv.2, 28. xvi. 7, 
16, 28. xvii. 5, 11. xx. 17. So because the last mentioned evan- 
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f elist is the only one of them that mentions the piercing the side of 
esus with a spear, of which he himself was an eye-witness, and 
gives an account of some appearances of Jesus to his disciples not 
mentioned by the other evangelist, this shows, according to our 
author, that he forged those accounts, and that his evidence destroys 
theirs , or they his ; though one design of his writing his gospel was 
to take notice of things which they had omitted ; nor do any of them 
give the least hint that they proposed distinctly to recount all 
Christ's appearances. 

In order to fix the charge of contradictions and inconsistencies 
upon the evangelists, he pretendeth, that, according to St. Luke, our 
Lord ascended the very evening of the day of his resurrection. The 
only proof he bringeth for so strange an assertion is, that St. Luke, 
immediately after having given an account of our Lord's appearing 
to the eleven disciples, and others with them, Luke xxiv. 36, and 
which, by comparing ver. 29 and 33, was pretty late in the evening 
of the day on which he rose, tells us, that he fed them out as far as 
Bethany, where he was parted from them , and carried up into heaven , 
ver. 50, 51. And this he might justly say, [though there was an 
interval of several days between the one and the other; and it is 
manifest from other accounts there was, and particularly from what 
St. Luke himself saith in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. 
It is plain that he intends here only to give a summary narration ; 
and, therefore, after having taken notice of his first appearance to 
the eleven, the account of which ends at ver. 43, he passeth over the 
other appearances without a distinct mention; only giving the sub- 
stance of what Jesus said on some of those occasions, and which he 
introduces thus, tint St aurnir, which may be thus understood, he 
said besides , or moreover , unto them ; and then he proceeds to give a 
short account of Christ’s ascension, and of what followed upon it, 
which he more distinctly relateth in the book of the Acts. 

St. Luke observes, that the women, when they went to the sepul- 
chre, found not the body of Jesus, Luke xxiv. 3. This our candid 
author represents as if he had said, that they never saw Jesus at all 
after his resurrection, dead or alive ; and then would have this, 
which is a manifest perversion of St. Luke's meaning, pass for a 
contradiction to the other evangelists, who tell that Jesus was seen 
of the women after he rose again from the dead. To prove that the 
other evangelists contradict St. John, lie represents St. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, as expressly declaring, that Jesus appeared to the 
eleven disci pies but once after his resurrection; and yet certain it is, that 
not one of them says any such thing. Nor do the evangelists any 
where say, as he affirms they do, that Jesus appeared but to a very 
few after he rose from the dead, which he thinks contradicts the 
story of the hundred and twenty, and five hundred, mentioned by 
the author of the Acts and St. Paul. He might as well have pre- 
tended, as Mr. Chubb did afterwards, though without offering tho 
least proof to support it, that the word hundred in that passage, 
Acts i. 15, is an interpolation, and that instead of an hundred and 
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twenty , it should be read twenty.* Such wretched shifts only 
discover a fixed resolution not to believe any accounts that should 

be given. 

Our author endeavours to take great advantage, in which he is 
followed by the last-mentioned writer, of what is told us concerning 
Christ’s appearing to the two disciples going to Emmaus. Because 
they did not for some time know Jesus, it is argued, that he had not 
a true body, and that they could not be afterwards sure that it was 
lie ; since, if their senses were deceived at first, they might be so 
afterwards too; and the like may be supposed, as to all Christ’* 
other appearances to his disciples. That the two disciples did not 
at first know Jesus, is plain from the story ; and this may be 
accounted for in a natural way, if we suppose, that besides some 
change which there might be in his countenance, occasioned by his 
sufferings and death, he might on purpose alter the tone of his voice, 
or have something in his garb, his air and manner, different from 
what had been usual with him before, or in some other way disguise 
himself: which seems to be signified, when St. Mark, referring to 
this, saith, he appeared in another form, Mark xvi. 12. And this 
might hinder them from knowing him, considering how little at that 
time they expected to see him. Or, if wc should suppose, that he 
employed a miraculous power to prevent their at first knowing him, 
which was done for a valuable end, that he might have the better 
opportunity of instructing them in a familiar way in the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures relating to the Messiah, his sufferings and 
glory, and thereby the better prepare them for the discovery he 
intended afterwards to make of himself ; it by no means follows, 
that, because they were withheld from knowing him for u while, 
therefore when he fully discovered himself to them, they could not 
he certain that it was he. It is plain, that they had afterwards such 
convincing proofs that it was Jesus, as left no room for doubt in their 
minds. And that very evening lie showed himself again to them, 
and to the eleven apostles, and others with them ; and the more 
effectually to convince them, showed them his hands and feet, and 
ate and drank before them ; and by the proofs which were given 
them, both on that and on other occasions, they had as full evidence 
of the reality of his risen body, as they could have of any thing that 
came to them confirmed by the testimony of their senses. And to 
suppose an extraordinary miraculous power employed all along to 
deceive them, and overrule all their senses, would be to suppose as 
great a power employed to make them believe a falsehood, «. e. to 
make them believe that Jesus was risen when he was not so, as 
would have sufficed for the truth of the resurrection ; since it would 
have been as easy for the divine power to have raised his body 
really from the dead, as to give all those proofs and evidences that 
were given of a true body without the reality. As to his appearing 
among them when the doors were shut, w hie it is also urged against 
the truth of his risen body, all that can be fairly coucludcd from it 

* Chubb's Posthumous Works, vo! i. jv :} 7 *. 
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is, that when the doors were shut, which the evangelist tells us was 
for fear of the Jews, Jesus came suddenly among them, opening the 
doors at once by his miraculous power ; not that his body passed 
through the doors by a penetration of dimensions, which is the con- 
struction the author puts upon it ; for this would have entirely des- 
troyed our Lord's own argument, which he used at that very 
time to convince them that he had a real body. 44 Behold (saith 
he), my hands and feet, that it is I myself. Handle me, and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have.” Sec 
Luke xxiv. 36, 39, compared with John xx. 19, 20. 

It is observable that this writer, in his great eagerness to expose 
the evangelical accounts, seems not to consider that some of the 
arguments he hath produced may be turned against him, and prove 
the contrary to what lie produced them for. He frequently lays a 
mighty stress on those passages which relate to the disciples not 
having understood our Saviour, when he foretold his resurrection 
before his death, and to their doubting of his resurrection after it. 
And yet it is this very thing that gives the greatest force to their tes- 
timony. If they had been prepossessed beforehand with a strong 
belief that he would rise again, or if they had immediately believed 
that he w r as risen from the dead upon the first message that was 
brought to them, it would undoubtedly have been ascribed to the 
warmth of their imagination, and to a too forward credulity ; but as 
the case is circumstanced, there is no room for this pretence. It is 
plain, that nothing but the irresistible evidence of their senses 
Drought them to believe at ail ; and their believing it so firmly at 
last, so as to be ready to seal their testimony to it with their blood, 
shows that they were constrained to believe by an evidence which 
they could not withstand, and which absolutely removed their 
doubts, and overcame all their prejudices. 

The account given by the evangelists of Christ’s resurrection is 
farther confirmed by the testimony of St. Paul, who mentions his 
having been seen by Peter, by James, and by the twelve apostles ; 
concerning which he had many opportunities of informing himself 
from the persons themselves. He also niaketh mention of his 
having been seen of above five hundred brethren at once, and 
expressly affirms, as a thing he was well assured of, that the greater 
part of them were alive at the time when he wrote this ; and it is 
not to he* doubted, that he had seen and known many of them, to 
whose living testimonies he could then appeal. These things he 
refers the Coiinthians to in his epistle, as things known to be cer- 
tainly true, and which could not be contested, and concerning which 
he himself had spoken to them more at large when he was with 
them, 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2, 3, &c. And in a dispute which he there 
maintaineth against some who denied the future resurrection of the 
dead, he principally, argueth from the resurrection of Christ, as a 
fact so fully proved, that they could not deny it. Yet our author 
is pleased to reject all this at once, because St. Paul writes by hear- 
say, i. e . be cause lie was not himself present at those appearances, 
though he had the account from those who were so : and so fond is 
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he of this thought, that he repeats it, as his manner is, in three or 
four different parts of his book. According to this rule, an historian 
is not to be credited in any fact of which he himself was notan eye- 
witness, though he might have undoubted assurance of it ; a maxim 
which would destroy the credit of the best historians now in the 
world. But one should think this writer would at least allow, that 
St. Paul ought to be credited, when, after mentioning Christ’s 
having appeared to others, he affirms, that he himself had seen 
Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 8. ix. 1. But it seems this also is to be rejected, 
under pretence that he only saw him in a vision ; though it was at 
noon-day, as he was travelling with several others in his company, 
and which was attended with such remarkable circumstances, and 
produced such real effects, that if he could not be sure of this, no 
man can be certain of any thing that he hears or sees. Mr. Chubb 
indeed, who faithfully treads in our author’s steps, takes upon him 
to affirm, that St. Paul's testimony weakens, instead of strengthen- 
ing, the evidence of Christ’s resurrection ; for which he gives this 
reason, that though St. Paul had known Jesus before his resurrec- 
tion, which it doth not appear he did, yet as that glorified body 
must have been different from what it had appeared to be whilst he 
was on earth, he could not be a proper judge of the identity of that 
body with that body which had been crucified.* But it is to be 
considered, that what St. Paul was to be convinced of, and of which 
he himself was afterwards to be a witness, was, that Jesus was raised 
again, and invested with a divine dominion and jjlory. And of this 
the appearing of Jesus to him in the manner he did, as he was going 
to Damascus, and assuring him by a voice from heaven, that it was 
Jesus whom he had persecuted who then spoke to him, attended 
with such amazing displays of a divine glory and splendour, together 
with the remarkable consequences which then followed upon it, 
especially the extraordinary miraculous gifts and powers with which 
he himself was endued, and which he was enabled to confer upon 
others in the name of a risen Jesus, exhibited the most illustrious 
and convincing proof and evidence that could possibly be desired, 
and which absolutely overcame all the strong and obstinate pre- 
judices with which Ins mind was at that very time possessed. So 
that all things considered, there never was a testimony which 
deserved greater regard than that of St. Paul, and accordingly it 
has justly had the greatest weight in all at;cs. 

I pass by other instances that might be mentioned of our author’s 
great unfairness and disingenuity, particularly his gross perversions 
of several passages of Scripture, and putting a meaning upon them 
contrary to the plain intention* of the writers, with many other 
things which are fully detected and exposed by his learned answer- 
ers. But what is wanting in reasoning, is made up in confidence. 
He boldly pronounceth, that “ the witnesses do not all agree in one 
circumstance, but palpably contradict one another in every par- 
ticular; and that such inconsistencies, improbabilities, absurdities. 


* Chubb's Posthumous Works, vol. I. 
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and contradictions, would destroy the credit of other histories but 
he sneeringly adds, “ that the faith of this is founded on a rock.”* 
And I believe it will hardly be thought too severe a censure to say, 
that -any man who would treat any other historians as this writer 
hath treated the evangelists, and who would advance such rules of 
judging concerning any other books whatsoever, as he seems to 
think fair with regard to theirs, would, instead of passing for a can- 
did and judicious critic, be generally exploded as a malicious and 
impertinent caviller, that had betrayed a great defect of sense, 
manners, or honesty. 

In my remarks on Mr. Woolston’s discourses in the seventh letter, 
notice was taken of that grand objection, that our Lord ought to 
have appeared publicly to the chief priests and rulers of the Jews 
after his resurrection. I shall not repeat what is there offered in 
answer to it ; but shall only observe, that our author has endeavoured 
to strengthen that objection by pretending, that Jesus had actually 
engaged to do so; and that “ not to appear to the Jews when he 
had promised it, and put the truth of nis mission upon it, was a 
denying the truth of his mission, and a falsifying his word.”t 
Thus he represents it, as if the evangelists had said, that 
Christ promised to appear publicly to the Jews, and particularly 
to their chief priests and rulers after his resurrection. But 
this is entirely his own fiction ; our Lord made no such promise. 
He declared indeed, that a sign, like that of the prophet Jonas, 
should be given to that evil and adulterous generation , i. e. that suf- 
ficient evidence should be given to convince them of the truth of his 
resurrection. And such evidence there was given, if their minds 
had been open to conviction ; and vast numbers of the Jews were 
actually convinced by it. But this writer carrieth it still farther ; 
he thinks Jesus should have shown himself to the Jews as 
their deliverer from the Roman yoke/ and as their temporal king, 
that he might prove that he was the Messiah, and fulnl the pro- 
phecies. 

A reflection occurs to me on this occasion, which you will allow 
me to mention : It relates to the several demands that have been 
made by these gentlemen with regard to (he evidence, which they 
pretend ought to have been given to the Jews of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection. The author of Christianity not founded on Argument 
thinks, that Jesus ought to have taken one turn in the market-place 
in the presence of all the people, and that “ this might have spared 
both the painful labours and lives of so many holy vouchers. Mr. 
Chubb insists upon it, that when Christ was risen, “he should have 
repaired to the house of some friend, and made it the place of his 
residence the time he staid upon earth, that so the restoring friends, 
and all others, might know where to see him, and have access to 
him.”§ And if he had done so, and been publicly visited, and the 
people had gathered together in crowds, as might in that case have 


• Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 50, 57, 58. f Ibid. p. 59, 01. 
t Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 08. § Posthumous Works, vol. !. 
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been expected, this might have awakened the jealousy both of the 
Jewish chief priests and rulers, and of the Roman government, and 
might, in the temper the Jews were then in, have probably produced 
tumults and insurrections, which would have brought a great slur 
upon Christianity at its first appearance. And «o undoubtedly these 
gentlemen would have had it; for, according to our author, if Jesus 
had appeared publicly to the Jews after his resurrection, this would 
not have been sufficient, if he did not also head their armies. And 
then to be sure this would have been insisted upon as a manifest 
proof, that the whole scheme of his religion was false, and a mere 
piece of carnal policy. 

I cannot help thinking upon the whole, that after all the clamour 
that hath been raised against it, the evidence which was actually 
given of our Lord’s resurrection was the properest thatcould be given. 
His making a public personal appearance to the people of the Jews 
would have been on many accounts improper, and might probably 
have had bad consequences. But besides the evidence arising from 
the testimony of the soldiers, who had been set to watch the sepul- 
chre, which was well known to the chief priests, and, notwithstand- 
ing all their precautions, had come to the knowledge of others too ; 
besides this, liis appearing, in the manner he did, to a considerable 
number of persons, who had been immediately acquainted with him, 
to whom he frequently showed himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs during the course of forty days ; his ascend- 
ing afterwards into heaven in their sight, and the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost in his extraordinary miraculous gifts and powers, as he 
himself had promised, upon his disciples, the authorized witnesses 
of his resurrection, which was done in the most public manner pos- 
sible, before many thousands of persons of all nations, which were 
then assembled at Jerusalem ; all this, with the following divine at- 
testations that were given them, to confirm their testimony when- 
ever they went, preaching the gospel for many years together, to 
which testimony they unalterably adhered, in opposition to the 
greatest sufferings and persecutions to which it exposed them ; all 
this taken together furnished the most proper and convincing evi- 
dence, not only of Christ’s resurrection, but of bis exaltation to glory. 
And accordingly we find in fact, that bis resurrection was accom- 
panied with such proof and evidence, as convinced many myriads 
(torso it should oe rendered) of the Jewish nation, and among 
them great numbers of the priests , Acts vi. 7. xxi. 20. and brought 
them over, contrary to all their prejudices, to acknowledge one that 
had been crucified by the heads of their own nation for their Mes- 
siah, their Saviour, and their Lord ; and afterwards convinced vast 
numbers of the Gentiles, and gained them over to a religion the 
most opposite that could be imagined, not only to their prejudices 
and superstitions, but to their vices, and which exposed its profes- 
sors to the most grievous reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings. 

But to return to our author: — Whosoever carefully considers and 
compares what he hath offered may easily perceive, that, whatever 
pretences he may make of demanding other and further evidence of 
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Christ’s resurrection than was- given, no evidence that could have 
been given of it would have satisfied him. If Jesus had shown him- 
self alive, not only to the Jewish rulers, but to every single person 
of the Jewish nation, he would have been as far from believing it as 
he is now ; for he intimates, that it would be necessary that* Christ 
should appear again in every age, and every country, and to every 
particular person ; and that all the miracles should be wrought over 
again :* And even this, upon his principles, would not be sufficient ; 
for he lets us know more than once, that in these cases we are not 
to trust our own eyesight. He roundly asserteth, that “ every mira- 
cle is an absurdity to common sense and understanding, and con- 
trary to all the attributes of God.’’+ And that “pretended facts, 
which are contrary to nature, can have no natural evidence ; and 
that these facts cannot be admitted on any evidence, because they 
in their own nature exclude all evidence, and allow of no possible 
proof.”^ This point he hath laboured for several pages together, 
where he strongly asserteth (for I do not find that he bringeth any 
thing that can be properly called a proof,) that miracles are impos- 
sible. And he had better have stuck entirely to this, since if he 
could but have proved it, he might have saved, himself the trouble 
of writing the rest of his book. 

There is another extraordinary passage in this writer, which de- 
serves to have a particular notice taken of it. After having treated 
the account given by St. John of the piercing of Christ*s side with a 
spear, and of which he himself was any eye-witness, as a fiction, for 
no other reason but because the other evangelists do not mention it : 
he insinuates, that if his side was not thus pierced, he might not be 
really dead when he was put into the sepulchre ; and then no wonder 
that he rose again.§ Thus it comes out, that he doubteth even of 
the death of Jesus, which neither Jews nor heathens ever doubted 
of. Was there ever a more obstinate or unreasonable incredulity ? 
11c might as well doubt, whether there ever was such a person as 
Jesus, or his apostles, or whether ever the Christian religion was pro- 
pagated in the world at all. And indeed if, as he affirms, the resur- 
rection of Christ was the most incredible story that could Ins told, and 
the evidence that was given for it was the worst evidence that could 
be given ,|| he might have argued more plausibly than he hath done 
in most other cases, that it was impossible, as the case was circum- 
stanced, that such a silly story should ever make its way into the 
world, either among Jews or Gentiles, considering the religion that 
was founded upon it was absolutely contrary to their most prevailing 
prejudices, and had no worldly advantages on its side, but all the 
powers of the world engaged against it ; that therefore it is absurd 
to suppose that Christianity made any progress at all in the tint 
ages, though there is no fact of which we have fuller evidence. And 
then be would only have one step to advance farther, and which is 
indeed the natural consequence of this, and that is, to doubt whether 

* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 0V. f Ibid. i>. .01, 69. | ibid. i>. 73, 71. 
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there is any such thing as the religion of Jesus, or any persons in 
the world that now profess it. 

I shall conclude my remarks upon this writer with observing, that 
the very variations among the evangelists, which he produceth as 
so many contradictions, do really confirm the truth of the main 
facts. What he seemeth to insist upon is, that every one of them 
should tell all the same facts, in the same order and manner, and 
with the same circumstances, neither more nor less ; and that no 
one of them should mention any thing which is not related by all 
the rest. And if they had done so, then no doubt this would have 
been improved as a plain argument, that the whole was a concerted 
fiction ; and that to derive a credit to it, it was pretended to have 
been written and published by four different persons at different 
times, whereas these four pretended historians were really but one 
historian, or, if they were different, they only transcribed one ano- 
ther. But as the case now stands with the evangelists, there is a 
harmony in the main facts, and in the substance of Christ's dis- 
courses ; and yet at the same time there is a considerable variety 
in the order and manner of their narration; such a variety as plainly 
sheweth these accounts to have been written by different historians, 
not copied from one another; and that they did not write by con- 
cert, in which case they would have been more careful to shun all 
appearance of contradiction. They write with an unaffected sim- 
plicity, and with a confidence of truth, as becometh those that were 
fully assured of what they relate ; each writeth what he knew best, 
or what he thought properest to take notice of ; and yet notwith- 
standing the seeming variations in the order of their narration, and 
that some facts, or circumstances of facts, are taken notice of by 
some of them which are not mentioned by others, it will be found, 
if narrowly examined, that there is no contradiction between them, 
and that their accounts may be fairly reconciled. And it is to be 
hoped, that this author's attempt to expose their authority, however 
ill intended, will only tend to strengthen it; since though his malice 
and prejudice are very apparent, and though it is plain that he 
came to examine their accounts, not with a calm, impartial, and 
dispassionate temper of mind, but with a resolution, if possible, to 
find out absurdities and contradictions in them; yet lie has not been 
able to make good the charge. It turns out, that thev are perfectly 
consistent, and that their seeming contradictions acfmit of a just 
reconciliation. 

I have been carried farther than I at first intended in making 
observations upon this pamphlet, which gives a true sample of the 
deistical spirit, and may be regarded as one of the boldest and 
openest attacks that was ever made upon that grand article of the 
Christian faith, the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. And I 
have been the larger and more particular in my remarks upon it, 
both because of the importance of the subject, which concerneth 
the very foundation of our holy religion, and because I thought it 
might bo of use to take this occasion to obviate sonic of the most 
plausible objections that have been urged against it. And what 
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hath been here ottered may equally serve to take off the force of 
that part of Mr. Chubb’s posthumous works which relates to the 
same point, and which he hath very much laboured. 

But though this letter may seem already to have exceeded its 
due bounds, it will be necessary, according to the method I have 
hitherto pursued, to take notice of the answers that were made to 
this book. Dr. Samuel Chandler, who had; on some former occa- 
sions appeared to great advantage in the defence of Christianity, 
published on this occasion a valuable treatise, entitled, “ The Wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection of Jesus re-examined, and their Testimony 
proved entirely consistent,” London, 1744. It is divided into eight 
chapters. In the first, it is shewn, that the sufferings and glory of 
Christ were foretold by the ancient prophets. In the second, that 
Christ plainly foretold his own sufferings and death, and resurrec- 
tion to his own disciples. In the third, that he declared his death 
and resurrection publicly to the Jews. In the fourth, it is proved, 
that the Jewish rulers and Pharisees procured a guard to be set on 
the sepulchre of Jesus; and a solid answer is returned to the 
author’s objections against it. The fifth chapter relateth to the 
appearance of the angels to the soldiers; the propriety of which is 
vindicated against his exceptions. The sixth chapter is concerning 
the appearances of the angels to the women after the resurrection. 
The seventh treats of the several appearances of Christ to the 
women and to his disciples; and this author’s charge of inconsis- 
tencies in the evangelic accounts is distinctly considered. In the 
eighth chapter, Dr. Chandler concludes with summing up the evi- 
dence for the resurrection of Jesus, which he hath done with great 
clearness and judgment. 

About the same time there was another answer published by a 
learned and ingenious but anonymous author, which is entitled, 
“The Evidence of the Resurrection cleared, in Answer to * The Re- 
surrection of Jesus considered.’” lie follows the author of that 
pamphlet closely, and shews, that he grossly misrepresents the ar- 
guments in the “ Trial of the Witnesses,” which he undertakes to 
answer, and that he uses the evangelists still worse. The things 
which we have mentioned, as taken notice of hy Dr. Chandler, arc 
also considered by this writer; particularly it is clearly proved, that 
Christ foretold his death and resurrection, both to his own disciples 
and to the Jews ; and the author’s reasoning and exceptions against 
the story of setting the guard, and sealing the stone, are shown to 
be vain and groundless. The accounts given by the evangelists of 
the appearances of the angels to the women, and of Christ to them 
and to the disciples, are distinctly considered; and the seeming 
variations, which the author pretends to be so many contradictions, 
are accounted for, though in a way somewhat different from Dr. 
Chandler. The solutions of these difficulties proposed by each of 
these learned writers, are very ingenious, and may suffice to obviate 
the charge of contradictions the author hath brought against the 
evangelists ; hut some of them are judged not to be cjuite so clear and 
natural, as those afterwards given by Mr. West. This anonymous 
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writer concludes with a distinct examination of what the author of 
“ The Resurrection of Jesus considered” had offered against miracles 
in general. He hath clearly and judiciously exposed the weakness 
and fallacy of those reasonings, whereby that author pretendeth to 
prove, that miracles are impossible both in a physical and moral 
sense; that they are contrary to God’s immutability; that they are 
perfectly needless, and answer no valuable end at all ; and that if they 
were once necessary, they would be always necessary. Besides the 
two answers above-mentioned, there was another then published, 
which I have not seen, and of which therefore I cannot give a parti- 
cular account, though from the character I have heard of it, as well 
as from the known abilities of the author, I make no doubt of its 
being well executed ; it is entitled, “ An Address to Deists, being 
a Proof of Revealed Religion from Miracles and Prophecies, in 
Answer to a Book entitled, * The Resurrection of Jesus considered,’ 
by John Jackson, Rector of Rossington, London, 8vo., 1774.” 

Some time after, there was another book published, which was 
also occasioned by “The Resurrection of Jesus considered,” and 
which particularly engaged the attention of the public, both by its 
own excellence, and because the author of it was a layman; it 
is entitled, “ Observations on the History and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ,” by Gilbert West, Esquire, London, 1747. He very justly 
commends the two learned and ingenious answers above-mentioned, 
as containing a solid confutation of many objections against Chris- 
tianity advanced by the author of “ The Resurrection of Jesus con- 
sided ;” but declares himself not to have been so fully satisfied with 
the manner of their clearing the sacred writers from the contradic- 
tions charged upon them. This put him upon examining the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and comparing the several accounts of the evan- 
gelists with each other, which he hath done with great exactness ; 
and the result of his enquiries was, that by carefully distinguishing 
the different appearances and events recorded by the evangelists, 
several of which had been hitherto confounded, he hath happily re- 
moved the difficulties and inconsistencies charged upon them, and 
hath taken away the very foundation of the principal objections 
that have been so often repeated almost from tlie beginning of 
Christianity to this day. 1 shall not enter upon the particulars of 
his scheme, which may be seen with great advantage in his book. 
I shall only observe, that he hath not made use of strained and ar- 
bitrary suppositions, but such as seem clearly to arise from the ac- 
counts of the evangelists, carefully considered and compared. 

By comparing the several parts of the history together, he hath 
made it to appear, that the women came at different times to the 
sepulchre, and in different companies, and not all at once, as many 
.have supposed; that there were several distinct appearances of 
angels, of which he reckons three, besides that to the Roman sol- 
diers, viz . to the other Mary and Salome, to Mary Magdalene, to 
Joanna and others with her ; that these several facts were reported 
to the apostles at different times, and by different persons ; that 
there were two distiuct appearances of Christ to the women ; quo 
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of which was to Mary Magdalene alone, the other to the other Mary 
and Salome ; that St. Peter was twice at the sepulchre, once with 
St. John, after the first report by Mary Magdalene, concerning the 
body’s not being found in the sepulchre ; the second time after the 
report made by Joanna, and the women with her, of the appearing 
of the angels to them. He observes, that Christian writers, dazzled 
by some few points of resemblance, have confounded these different 
facts, and thereby given great advantage to the infidel ; whereas, 
the facts being rigKtly distinguished, all the objections against this 
part of the gospel history, as contradictory and inconsistent, en- 
tirely vanish; and it appeareth, that the evangelists, instead of 
clashing and disagreeing, mutually confirm, illustrate, and support 
each other’s evidence. 

This learned gentleman hath made excellent and judicious re- 
flections upon the several incidents in the history of the resurrec- 
tion, and upon the order in which they happened, and in which 
the several proofs of the resurrection were laid before the apostles. 
He shows, that the discovery of it which was made to them was 
wisely ordered to be gradual ; and that as they were to be the 
chosen witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus, there was a great 

f >ropriety in the several steps that were taken to give them the 
ligliest conviction of it. There is a train of witnesses, a succession 
of miraculous events, mutually strengthening and illustrating 
each other, equally and jointly concurring to prove one and the 
same fact. And whereas their doubting and unbelief, spoken of by 
the evangelists, seem principally to have consisted in this, that' 
though they might believe that Christ had appeared to those who 
declared they had seen him, yet they did not believe that he had 
appeared to them with a real body, therefore, in condescension to 
their infirmity, he gave them the fullest evidence of the reality of 
his bodily appearance. 

The proofs of Christ’s resurrection laid before the apostles are. 
digested by Mr. West under four heads. 1. The testimony of those 
that had seen him after he was risen. 2. The evidence of their own 
senses. 3. The accomplishment of the words he had spoken to 
them, while he was yet with them. 4. The fulfilling of the things 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms, concerning him ; of which Mr. West hath given a 
judicious summary. 

Upon recapitulating the several particulars which constitute the 
evidence of tne resurrection, he concludes, that never was there any 
fact more fully proved than the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and 
that those who were appointed to be the witnesses of it had every 
kind of proof, that in the like circumstances the most scrupulous 
could demand, or the most incredulous imagine. 

Having considered the proofs of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
as they were laid before the apostles, he proceeds to consider 
some of the arguments that may induce us, at this distance of 
time, to believe that Christ rose from the dead ; and these he rc- 
duceth to two principal heads : The testimony of the chosen wit- 
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nesses of the resurrection recorded in the Scriptures ; and the exis- 
tence of the Christian religion. 

With regard to the former, he showeth, that the apostles and 
evangelists had the two qualities necessary to establish the credit of 
4 witness, a perfect knowledge of the facts he gives testimony to, 
and a fair uublemished character ; and that their testimony is trans- 
mitted down in writings either penned by themselves, or authorized 
by their inspection and approbation. He offereth several conside- 
rations to snow the genuineness of those writings, and takes notice 
both of the internal marks of the veracity of the sacred writers, 
observable in the Scriptures, and of the external proofs of their 
veracity and inspiration ; especially the exact accomplishment of 
the prophecies recorded in those writings. He instances, in those 
relating to the different states of Jews and Gentiles, different not 
only from each other, but from that in which both were at the 
time when those prophecies were written. He observes, that there 
are several particulars relating to the condition of the Jewish 
nation, which were most expressly foretold ; as the destruction of 
the city and temple of Jerusalem, and the signs preceding that 
destruction; the miseries of the Jews before, at, and after the 
famous siege of that city ; the general dispersion of that people, 
the duration of their calamity, and their wonderful preservation 
under it ; and finally, their restoration. And since the other parts 
of these predictions have been exactly accomplished, there is great 
reason to think, the last will be so too in the proper season. 

He concludes the whole with the argument drawn from the pre- 
sent existence of the Christian religion ; and showeth, that, without 
supposing the truth of Christ’s resurrection, there is no accounting 
for the propagation and present existence of Christianity in so 
many regions of the world. To set this in a proper light, he repre- 
senteth, in an elegant and striking manner, the great difficulties 
this religion had to struggle with at its first appearance, and the 
inabilities of its first preachers, humanly speaking, to oppose and 
overcome those obstacles. They had the superstition and prejudices 
of the Jews to encounter with ; and at the same time, religion, cus- 
tom, law, policy, pride, interest, vice, and even philosophy, united 
the heathen world against Christianity. Its opposers were possessed 
of all the wisdom, power, and authority of the world ; the preachers 
of it were weak and contemptible ; yet it triumphed over all oppo- 
sition. And this, as the case was circumstanced, afforded a mani- 
fest proof of a divine interposition, and of the truth of the extra- 
ordinary facts by which it was supported ; the principal of which 
is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured to give some idea of this excellent per- 
formance, and have been the more particular in my account of it, 
because a work of this kind, done by a lay-man, is ant to be more 
taken notice of and received with less prejudice ; ana for the same 
reason, though it does not come so directly within my present 
design, I hope you will indulge me in giving some account of a 
short, but justly admired treatise, which appeared soon after, and 
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was also written by a learned lay-man, Sir George Littleton. It is 
entitled, “ Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. 
Paul, in a Letter to Gilbert West, Esquire, London, 1747." The 
great advantage of this performance is, that the evidence for 
Christianity is here drawn to one point of view, for the use of those 
who will not attend to a long series of argument. The design is to 
show, that the conversion and apostleship of St. Paul, alone con- 
sidered, is of itself a demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity 
to be a divine revelation. This design is very happily executed. 
He first considereth the account St. Paul himself hath given of the 
miraculous manner of his conversion; and thence argueth, that it 
must of necessity be, that the person attesting these things of him- 
self either was an impostor, who said what he knew to be false, 
with an intent to deceive ; or he was an enthusiast, who by the 
force of an over-heated imagination imposed upon himself; or he 
was deceived by the fraud of others; or lastly, what he declared to 
be the cause of his conversion, and to have happened in conse- 
quence of it, did all really happen ; and therefore the Christian 
religion is a divine revelation. That lie was not an impostor, he 
proves, by showing, with admirable clearness and strength, that he 
could have no rational motive to undertake such an imposture; nor 
could possibly have carried it on with any success by the means we 
know he employed. With equal evidence he showeth that St. Paul 
was not an enthusiast; that he had not those dispositions which are 
essential ingredients in that character ; and that he could not possi- 
bly have imposed on himself by any power of enthusiasm, cither 
with regard to the miracle that caused his conversion, or to the con- 
sequential effects of it, or to some other circumstances which he 
bears testimony to in his Epistles ; especially the miracles wrought 
by him, and the extraordinary gifts conferred upon him, and upon 
the Christian converts to whom he wrote. To suppose all this to 
have been only owing to the strength of his own imagination, when 
there was in reality no such thing at all, is to suppose him to have 
been all this time quite out of his senses; and tlien it is absolutely 
impossible to account, how such a distempered enthusiast and mad- 
man could make such a progress, as we know he did, in converting 
the Gentile world. He next proceeds to show, that St. Paul was 
not deceived by the fraud of others ; if the disciples of Christ 
could have conceived so strange a thought as that of turning his 
persecutor into his apostle, they could not possibly have effected it 
in the manner in which it was effected, with the extraordinary con- 
sequences that followed upon it. It is evident, then, that what he 
said of himself could not be imputed to the deceit of others, no 
more than to wilful imposture, or enthusiasm; and then it followcth, 
that what he relateth to have been the cause of his conversion, and 
to have happened in consequence of it, did all really happen, and 
therefore the Christian religion is a divine revelation. He concludeth 
with some good observations to show, that the mysteries of the 
Christian religion do not furnish any just reason for rejecting the 
strong and convincing evidence with which it is attended ; that 
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there are several incomprehensible difficulties in deism itself ; such 
as those relating to the origin of moral evil, the reconciling the pre- 
science of God with the free-will of man, which Mr. Locke owns 
he could not do, though he acknowledged both, the creation of the 
world in time, or the eternal production of it. And yet no wise 
man, because of these difficulties, would deny the being, the attri- 
butes, or the providence of God. 

Hut it is time to conclude this long epistle ; and here I intended, 
as you know, to have closed my accounts of the deistical wri- 
ters. Hut as you insist upon it, that, in order to complete this 
design, it will be necessary to take a more particular notice than I 
have done of Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works, this will engage 
me to continue my correspondence on this head for some time 
longer. 


LETTER XIII. 

An Account of Mr. Ombb’s Posthumous Works; his specious Professions, and the 
advantageous Character lie given of his own Writings— He doth not allow a particu- 
lar Providence, or that Prayer to God is a Duty— His Uncertainty and Inconsis- 
tency with Respect to a future State of existence, and a future Judgment — He 
absolutely rejects the Jewish Revelation — His Objections against it briefly obviated 
— He expresses a good Opinion of .Mahometanism, and will not allow that it was 
propagated by the Sword — He seems to acknowledge ClirUts divine Mission, and 
sometimes gives a favourable Account of Christianity ; but it is shown, that he hath 
done all he can to weaken and expose it, and to subvert its Credit and divine Autho- 
rity. 


Sir, 

Among the deistical writers of this present age, Mr. Chubb 
made no inconsiderable figure. He was, though not a man of 
learning, regarded by many as a person of strong natural paits and 
acuteness, and w r ho had { a clear manner of expression. He was the 
author of a great number of tracts, in some of w hich he put on the 
appearance of a friend to Christianity ; though it was no difficult 
matter to discern that his true intention was to betray it. One of 
the most remarkable of these tracts was his “ True Gospel of Jesus 
Christ asserted in which, under pretence of asserting the gospel 
of Christ in its genuine simplicity, he really endeavoured to subvert 
and expose it. This was answered by Mr. Joseph Hallet, in a 
valuable tract, entitled, 44 The consistent Christian ; being a Confu- 
tation of the errors advanced in Mr. Chubb’s Hook, entitled, * ’The 
true Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted, relating to the Necessity of 
Faith, the Nature of the Gospel, the Inspiration of the Apostles,* 
Sic.* with Remarks on his Dissertation on Providence, 8vo. 1738.” 
Another noted tract of Mr. Chubb’s was, his 44 Discourse on Mira- 
cles, in which he proposed to give a representation of the various 
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reasonings that relate to the subject of miracles. But it is manifest, 
that his intention was not to clear, but to perplex the subject ; and 
to show, that the proof from miracles is not at all to be depended 
upon. To this there was a solid and full answer returned by Mr. Abra- 
ham Le Moine, which was published at London, 8vo, 1747. Several 
of Mr. Chubb’s tracts were also answered by Mr. Caleb Fleming; 
but his answers 1 have not seen. What I propose to consider are 
those that are called his u Posthumous Works,” some of which were 
printed in his own life-time, and the rest carefully corrected and 
prepared by himself for the press, and published after his death, in 
two volumes, 8vo, London, 1748. The first volume begins with a 
short tract, entitled, “ Remarks on the Scriptures.” But the far 
greater part of this volume, and the entire second volume, is taken 
up with what is called u The Author’s Farewell to his Readers, 
comprehending a variety of Tracts on the most important subjects 
of religion.” It is divided into eleven large sections ; and the prin- 
cipal design he appeal's to have had in view is, to destroy, as far as 
in him lay, the credit and authority of the Christian revelation. I 
know of no answer that has been published to this book, and there- 
fore shall be more particular in my remarks upon it, to obviate in 
some measure the mischief it is fitted to produce. 

It is plain, from several hints which ne hath given us, that he 
looked upon himself to be a writer of no small importance. Fie 
declares, that he hath treated the several subjects he has “ discussed 
with plainness and freedom, and of course must have ministered to 
the pleasure of the intelligent part of mankind, whether they 
approved his sentiments or not.”* He begins the first section of 
what he calls his Farewell to his Readers, with expressing his hope, 
that his “ correspondence with them by writing for many years past, 
has been not altogether useless nor unacceptable to them.”+ Aik! 
in the last section of his Farewell , which he calls his Conclusion , he 
expresseth himself as one that in these his last writings, was leaving 
a very valuable legacy to the world. I know few authors, who have 
taken leave of their readers with a greater air of solemnity than he 
has done. He calls God to witness to the goodness of his inten- 
tions ; and declares, that in what he has offered to the world, he 
has “ appealed to the understanding, and not to the passions of 
men That with sincerity and truth he can say, he has had a real 
concern and regard to the present well-being of his fellow-creatures, 
as well as to their future happiness And that as he was ** in the 
decline of life, and perhaps not far from the conclusion of it, and 
being in the full exercise of his intellectual faculties, which are not 
in the least clouded or impaired, he chose to take his leave of the 
world as a writer, honing, that what he has offered to public consi- 
deration has had, and may have, some good effect upon the minds 
and lives of his readcrs.”§ And he concludes the wnole with again 
assuring his readers, that he has laid before them, in the plainest 

• Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. <U, C»5. t Ibid. p. 07. f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 351, 355. 

5 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 357, 350, 301. 
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manner lie was able, both in this discourse, and in what he had 
before published to the world, those truths which he thought to be 
of the highest importance . And so, saith he, “ I bid you farewell, 
hoping to be a sharer with you of the divine favour, in that peaceful 
and happy state, which God hath prepared for the virtuous and 
faithful, m some other future world.” 

Who that considers these solemn expressions, would be apt to 
suspect, that this very author, in the&e his farewell discourses, has 
not only used his utmost efforts to expose Christianity and the holy 
Scriptures, but has endeavoured to weaken some of the most impor- 
tant principles of natural religion ? 

lie had, in one of his tracts formerly published, shown himself 
to be no friend to the doctrine of a particular providence ; and there 
are several passages in his“ Posthumous Works,” which look that 
way. lie plainly intimates, that he looks upon God as having 
nothing now to do with the good or evil that is done among man- 
kind ;* and that men’s natural abilities or endowments of body or 
mind, their fortunes, situation in the world, and other circumstances 
or advantages by which one man is distinguished from another, are 
things that entirely depend upon second causes, and in which pro- 
vidence does not interpose at all.f And when he endeavours to 
show, that no proof can be brought for a future state from the pre- 
sent unequal distribution of things, his argument amounteth in 
effect to this, that providence hath nothing to do with these present 
inequalities, nor concerneth itself with some mens being in a pros- 
perous condition or circumstances, and others in a calamitous or 
suffering state4 He evidently supposes all along, that God doth 
not interpose in any thing where second causes are concerned :§ So 
that all agency of divine providence in disposing, governing, and 
overruling second causes, in which so much of the wisdom of God’s 

f irovidcntial administrations doth consist, is, upon his scheme, abso- 
utely excluded. 

Agreeably to this, he discardeth all hope or expectation of divine 
assistance in the practice of that which is good ; though he owns, that 
something of this kind hath been generally believed in all religions. 
This is the design of a considerable part of the first section of his 
“ Farewell to his Readers ;”H which would deserve to be particularly 
examined, if this were a proper place for it. 1 shall only observe, 
that what he seems to lay a principal stress upon, to set aside the 
notion of divine influences or assistances, is, that we have no way of 
certainly distinguishing them from the operations of our own minds; 
whereas, sup|)osing this to be the case, all that it would prove is, not 
that there are no giacious assistances or influences communicated at 
all, but that they are ordinarily communicated in a way perfectly 
agreeable to the just order of our faculties, and without putting any 
uunatural constraint upon them. 

• Posthumous Works, vol. i. n. 1‘27. f I bill. p. 1 223. { Ibid. vol. i. p. 395. 

$ See concerning n particular providence, Woulaston’s Religion of Nature deline- 
ated, p. 98, and scq. 

|| Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. Ilf, and req. 
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. And as he allows no parlicular interposition of divine providence 
in human affairs, it is not to be wondered at, that he has done what 
4ie> can to show, that prayer to God is no part of natural religion.** 
He ' supposes it as a thing certain, that God doth not fulfil our 
requests by granting what we pray for, since things will go on in 
their natural course, whether we pray to God or not. He owns in- 
deed, that prayer, considered as a positive institution, may be of use, 
by introducing proper reflections, and thereby proper affections anti' 
actions; and provided it be made use of only for this purpose* * * § with- 
out expecting to obtain any thing from God in consequence of it, 
he thinks it cannot be said to be a mocking of God; but yet he ap- 
prehends that even in this case, there is still an impropriety in it, 
and puts the question, whether such an impropriety should be a 
bar to prayer , or whether it be displeasing to God ; and he plainly 
intimates, that in his opinion it is so.+ I need not take particular 
notice of the objections he hath urged against the duty of prayer, 
which have been often sufficiently obviated but I think it is evi- 
dent, that there is little room left, upon this author’s scheme, for 
what hath been hitherto looked upon by the wisest and best of men 
to be a principal part of true piety, or of the duty we owe to God, 
viz. a constant religious dependence upon his wise and good provi- 
dence, a thankful sense of his goodness, and gratitude to him for the 
benefits we receive, a patient submission and resignation to his will 
under afflictions, an ingenuous trust and affiance in him, and a look- 
ing up to him for his gracious assistances to help our sincere en- 
deavours. 

The doctrines concerning the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of retributions, are justly regarded as important parts of 
natural religion, and have been acknowledged to be so by some of 
the deists themselves. Mr. Blount, in a letter to the right honour- 
able and most ingenious Strephon, in the Oracles of Reason , says, 
“There are many arguments from reason and philosophy to prove 
the immortality of tne soul, together with its rewards and punish- 
ments ; but that there is no argument of greater weight with him, 
than the absolute necessity and convenience thafit should be so, as 
well to complete the justice of God, as to perfect the happiness of 
man, not only in this world, but in that which is to come.” Another 
deistical writer observes, that “to say, man’s soul dies with the 
body is a desperate conclusion, which saps the foundation of human 
happiness.”§ And one would think, by some passages in Mr. 
Chubb’s book, that he was of the same opinion. lie begins the first 
section of his Farewell with assuring his readers, that what he hath 
principally aimed at in all his writings , has been both to evince , and 
to impress deeply upon their minds, a just sense of those truths, which 
are of the highest concern to them ; and one of those truths which 
he there expressly mentions is this, “ that God will reward or punish 

* Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 287, &c. f Ibid. p. 283, 281. 

| Religion of Nature delineated, p. 125, 126. and Benson's tract On the End and 

Design of Prayer. 

§ Letter to the Deists, p 25, cited by Ilalyburton. 
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men in another world, according as they have by their good or b-.ul 
behaviour, rendered themselves the proper objects of either in this.”* 
He repeats this again in very strong expressions at the end of his 
tenth section, where he proposes to set before the reader, the sum 
total , as he expresseth it, or his principles ;f and again, in what he 
calls his conclusion, he speaks of God’s calling our species to an ac- 
count for their practice and behaviour, “at which tribunal/’ saith 
he, “ he will most certainly deal with' me, and the rest of mankind, 
injustice and equity, according to the truth and reality of our re- 
spective cases. ’’ And in the very last words of his “ Farewell to hi.s 
Readers/* which I cited before, he declares his hope “ to be a sharer 
with them of the divine favour in that peaceful and happy state, 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in some 
other future world 

And yet, notwithstanding these express and repeated declarations 
concerning a future state of existence, and a future judgment and 
retribution, he hath taken pains to unsettle the minds of men in 
these important points. 

In his fourth section, in which he professedly enquireth concern 
ing a future state of existence to men, he represented! it as abso" 
lutely doubtful, whether the soul be material or immaterial ; whether 
it be distinct from the body; and, if it be, whether it is equally 
perishable as the body, and shall die with it, or shall subsist after the 
dissolution of the body. These are points which, he says, he can- 
not possibly determine, because he has nothing to ground such de- 
termination upon ; and at the same time he declarcth, that “ if the 
soul be perishable with the body, there can surely be no place for 
argument with regard to a future slate of existence to men, or a 
future retribution, because when the human frame is once dissolved 
by death, then man ceases to be, and is no more.”§ In what follows, 
he declares himself quite unsatisfied with the arguments which are 
brought to prove, that the soul is not material, or that matter is not 
capable of intelligence ; and though he doth not take upon him ex- 
pressly to determine that point, it is easy to see that ne inclineth 
most to the materialists ; || and after having declared, that the philo» 
sophical arguments and reasonings on this head are too abstract and 
subtle for him to understand, and that therefore he canuot form any 
judgment about them, nor draw any conclusion from them, he adds, 
that divine revelation docs not afford a proper ground of certainty 
with respect to man’s future existence, because we cannot come to 
any certainty with regard to the divine original of any external reve- 
lation.^ lie finds fault with St. Paul for saying, that life and im- 
mortality are brought to light by the gospel, and will not allow that 
the resurrection of Christ, supposing it true, though he takes a great 
deal of pains to show that it is not so, proves either the possibility 
or certainty of a resurrection and a future state.** Thus it appears, 
that, in this section, where he professedly treateth of a future state 

• Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 97, 99. t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 318, 319. 
t Ibid. p. 355. § Ibid. vol. i. p. 312, 313. || Ibid. p. 317, 318, :*2l, 323. 

^ ibid. p. 327, 328. ** Ibid. p. 333, and snj. 
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of existence to men, he does all he can to render it absolutely un- 
certain, and to show that no proof can be given of it, either from 
reason or revelation ; and yet, that he may make a show of saying 
something, he concludes this section with observing, that from man’s 
being an accountable creature, there arises a probability, that there 
will be a future state of existence to men ; the farther consideration 
of which he reserves for the following section, which is concerning a 
future judgment and retribution. 

In this therefore, which is his fifth section, the reader might per- 
haps expect some determination of this point ; and yet, though this 
is a pretty long section, the proper subject of which is the future 
judgment, it is managed in such a manner, as to leave the reader at 
an uncertainty about it, and as much at a loss as before. He begins 
indeed with observing, that “ man, by his faculties and endowments, 
is an accountable creature, accountable for his behaviour to all whom 
it may concern, namely, to the intelligent world, and also to the 
Deity, who is the most perfect intelligence.”* But he absolutely 
discards the proof that is drawn from the present unequal distribu- 
tions of divine providence. This argument he states very unfairly, 
and endeavours to place it in a ridiculous light. He compares 
men’s different conditions here on earth to that of horses, some of 
whom meet with bad masters, and others happen to have good ones ; 
and pretends, the argument would equally conclude for a future 
retribution with regard to all other animals, as it does for the species 
of mankind ;+ but, admitting there will be a future retribution, he 
thinks it may be doubted, whether it shall be universally extended 
to all our species. He plainly intimates, that, in his opinion, those 
who die in their youth will not be called into judgment, nor those 
who act a very low part in life ; and he seems to think, that those 
only shall be called to an account whose lives have been of much 
greater consequence to the world, and who have been "greatly sub- 
servient to the public good, or hurt of mankind So that, accord- 
ing to his representation of the case, supposing there were to be a 
future judgment and retribution, it is what the generality of mankind 
would have little concern in. And as, upon his scheme, there are 
but few who shall be called to an account, so it is but for some par- 
ticular actions that they shall be accountable. He observes, that no 
man ever intended to do dishonour to God, or to be injurious to him, 
however foolishly they may have used the names or terms by which 
the Deity is characterized ; and that therefore there will be no en- 
quiry at the last judgment about such offences as these ; t. e. about 
blasphemies against God. The only offence man can be guilty 
of against God is, he thinks, the want of a just sense of his kindness 
and beneficence, and the not making a public profession of gratitude 
to him ; but whether this will make a part of the grand inquest, he 
declares himself certainly unable to judge ; and he plainly insinuates, 
that in his opinion it will not ; since u among men it has been looked 
upon to be a mark of greatness of soul, rather to despise and over- 
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look such ingratitude, than to show any resentment of it.”* The 
only thing, therefore, for which he supposes men shall be ac- 
countable, is for the injuries or benefits they do to one another; 
and even as to these, he seems not to allow, that the good or evil 
particular persons do to one another, will come into judgment, but 
only “ the good or bad part men act, by voluntarily contributing to 
the good or hurt of the common weal/’f He afterwards setteth him- 
self to show, that things would be as well ordered in the world with- 
out the supposition and expectation of a future judgment, as with 
it; that men’s duties and obligations would still be the same, and so 
would the motives to adhere to virtue, and to avoid vice ; nor is the 
belief of it of any great advantage to society To all which it may 
be added, that here again, in treating concerning a future judgment, 
he takes care to repeat what he had said in the foregoing section, 
viz . that if the soul be perishable, and is dissolved with the body, 
then this world seems to be man’s all , and that on such a supposi- 
tion, a resurrection or restoration , and a future retribution, seem to 
be excluded ; and at the same time he declareth, that whether the 
soul perisheth with the body or not, is a thing which admitteth of 
no proof.§ So that, upon the whole, he really leaveth it as a matter 
quite uncertain, whether there shall be a future judgment or not; 
and yet, when he has a mind to make a boast of the good tendency 
of his principles, he is for making a merit of it, that it is one of 
those important truths, which he has taken pains to inculcate on the 
minds of men. 

I have insisted the longer upon these things, that I may unmask 
the fair pretences of this author, who sets up for an uncommon 
degree of openness and candour. His admirers may hence see how 
consistent he is, and how far his professions are to be depended on. 

I shall now consider what he hath offered in this his solemn 
Farewell to his Readers , with regard to revealed religion. 

As to revelation in general, he seems to make a very fair conces- 
sion. “When men (saith he) are sunk into gross ignorance and 
error, and are greatly vitiated in their affections and actions, then 
God may, for any reason I can see to the contrary, kindly interpose, 
by a special application of his power and providence, and reveal to 
men such useful truths as otherwise they might be ignorant of, or 
might not attend to; and also lay before them such rules of life as 
they ought to walk by ; and likewise press their obedience with 
proper motives, and thereby lead them to repentance and reforma- 
tion.”|| But, as he was afraid that in this he had made too large a 
concession, he adds, “ but then that it is so, and when it is so, will 
in the nature of the thing be matter of doubt and disputation.” 
And in his sixth section, where he treateth expressly of revelation, 
he asserteth, that, in what way soever God communicateth know- 
ledge to men, “ it must be a matter of uncertainty, whether the 
revelation be divine or not, because we have no rule to judge, or from 
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of existence to men, he does all lie can to render it absolutely un- 
certain, and to show that no proof can be given of it, either from 
reason or revelation ; and yet, that he may make a show of saying 
something, he concludes tnis section with observing, that from man’s 
being an accountable creature, there arises a probability, that there 
will Be a future state of existence to men ; the farther consideration 
of which he reserves for the following section, which is concerning a 
future judgment and retribution. 

In this therefore, which is his fifth section, the reader might per- 
haps expect some determination of this point ; and yet, though this 
is a pretty long section, the proper subject of which is the future 
judgment, it is managed in such a manner, as to leave the reader at 
an uncertainty about it, and as much at a lass as before. He begins 
indeed with observing, that “man, by his faculties and endowments, 
is an accountable creature, accountable for his behaviour to all whom 
it may concern, namely, to the intelligent world, and also to the 
Deity, who is the most perfect intelligence.”* But he absolutely 
discards the proof that is drawn from the present unequal distribu- 
tions of divine providence. This argument he states very unfairly, 
and endeavours to jilace it in a ridiculous light, lie compares 
men’s different conditions here on earth to that of horses, some of 
whom meet with bad masters, and others happen to have good ones ; 
and pretends, the argument would equally conclude for a future 
retribution with regard to all other animals, as it does for the species 
of mankind ;+ but, admitting there w ill be a future retribution, he 
thinks it may be doubted, whether it shall be universally extended 
to all our species. He plainly intimates, that, in his opinion, those 
who die in their youth will not be called into judgment, nor those 
who act a very low part in life; and be seems to think, that those 
only shall be called to an account whose lives have IicCii of much 
greater consequence to the world, and who have lieen 'greatly sub- 
servient to the public good, or hurt of mankind :'X * s »o that, accord- 
ing to his representation of the case, supposing there were to lie a 
future judgment and retribution, it is what the generality of mankind 
would have little concern in. And as, upon his scheme, there arc 
but few who shall lie called to an account, so it i* but for some par- 
ticular actions that they shall be accountable. He observes, that no 
man ever intended to do dishonour to (Sod, or to lie injurious to him, 
however foolishly they may have used the names or terms by which 
the Deity is characterized ; and that therefore there will be no en- 
quiry at the last judgment alx>ut such oHcnces as these ; i. e, about 
blasphemies against God. The only offence man can be guilty 
of against God is, he thinks, the want of a just sense of his kindness 
and beneficence, and the not making a public profession of gratitude 
to him; but whether this will make a part of the grand inquest, he 
declares himself certainly unable to judge ; and he plainly insinuates, 
that in his opinion it will not ; since “ among men it has been looked 
upon to lie a mark of greatness of soul, rather to despise and over- 
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look such ingratitude, than to show any resentment of it.”* The 
only thing, therefore, for which he supposes men shall be ac- 
countable, is for the injuries or benefits they do to one another; 
and even as to these, he seems not to allow, that the good or evil 
particular persons do to one another, will come into judgment, but 
only ** the good or bad part men act, by voluntarily contributing to 
the good or hurt of the commonweal.”! He afterwards setteth him- 
self to show, that things would be as well ordered in the world with- 
out the supposition and expectation of a future judgment, as with 
it; that men’s duties and obligations would still be the same, and so 
would the motives to adhere to virtue, and to avoid vice ; nor is the 
belief of it of any great advantage to society :J To all which it may 
be added, that here again, in treating concerning a future judgment, 
he takes care to repeat what he had said in the foregoing section, 
viz. that if the soul be perishable, and is dissolved with the body, 
then this world seems to be man's all , and that on such a supposi- 
tion, a resurrection or restoration , and a future retribution , seem to 
be excluded ,* and at the same time he declareth, that whether the 
soul perisheth with the body or not, is a thing which admitteth of 
no proof.§ So that, upon the whole, he really leaveth it as a matter 
quite uncertain, whether there shall be a future judgment or not; 
and yet, when he lias a mind to make a boast of the good tendency 
of his principles, lie is for making a merit of it, that it is one of 
those important truths, which he has taken pains to inculcate on the 
minds of men. 

I have insisted the longer upon these things, that I may unmask 
the fair pretences of this author, who sets up for an uncommon 
degree of openness and candour. His admirers may hence sec how 
consistent he is, and how far his professions are to be depended on. 

I shall now consider what he hath oifered in this his solemn 
Farewell to It is Readers , with regard to revealed religion. 

As to revelation in general, he seems to make a very fair conces- 
sion. “When men (saith he) are sunk into gross ignorance and 
error, and are greatly vitiated in their affections and actions, then 
God may, for any reason I can see to the contrary, kindly interpose, 
by a special application of his power and providence, and reveal to 
men such useful truths as otherwise they might he ignorant of, or 
might not attend to; and also lay before them such rules of lile as 
they ought to walk by ; and likewise press their obedience with 
proper motives, and thereby lead them to repentance ami reforma- 
tion. '*|| Hut, us he was afraid that in this he had made too large a 
concession, he adds, “ hut then that it is so, and when it is so, will 
in the nature of the thing he matter of doubt and disputation .* 9 
And in liis sixth section, where lie treateth expressly of revelation, 
lie asserteth, that, in what way soever God coimminicateth know- 
ledge to men, “ it must lie a matter of uncertainty, whether the 
revelation he divine or not, because wc have no rule to judge, or from 
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which we can with certainty distinguish divine revelation from delu- 
sion and that if this be the case with those who receive the reve- 
lation at first hand, then surely it must be uncertain to those who 
receive it from them.* Thus, though he seems to grant that God 
may on some occasions kindly interpose by a special application of 
bis power and providence , to reveal to men useful truths, and to direct 
and excite them to their duty ; vet he will not allow that he can 
communicate the knowledge of his will in such n way, us to give 
them a sufficient satisfying assurance that it is a divine revelation, 
and came from him. This is a most presumptuous ami unreasonable 
limitation of the divine power and wisdom, and is in effect the same 
thing as to say, that lie cannot communicate any revelation of his 
will to mankind at all; even though his goodness should dispose 
him to do so, and their circumstances should require it. Dr. Tindal 
had in effect said the same thing with our author; and what he 
offered to this purpose was fully considered and obviated in the 
answers that were made to him.f 

From the question concerning revelation in general, Mr. Chubb 
proceeds, in his sixth section, to make some observations on the Jew- 
ish, Mahometan, and Christian revelation in particular. 

The first of these he absolutely rejccteth. lie pretends, that 
God’s moral character is sullied by it ; that St. IVter and St. Paul 
condemn it as unworthy of the Deity ; that it had a vast multipli- 
city of rites and ceremonies, which he supposes to be perfectly ar- 
bitrary, and instituted without any reason at all; that it represents 
God as acting partially, in choosing the Jewish nation to he a pecu- 
liar people ; and that, in that constitution, a twelfth part of the 
people lived idly on the labour of the rest; that the appearances of 
God to the patriarchs, to Moses, &c. could only belong to a local 
circumscribed deity; and that the God of Israel was not the 
Supreme Doing, but only some tutelar subordinate god, consonant 
to the pagan idolatry; and that his conduct in ordering the Israelites 
to extirpate the Cannanites was inconsistent with the moral cha- 
racter of the Deity. Thin is the sum of what he urges, for several 
pages together in his sixth section, with regard to the Jewish reve- 
lation.J And he had insisted ujion the same things before at greater 
length in his second section, § where he also condemns the punish- 
ing idolatiy with death under the Jewish constitution as unjust, 
and as tending to justify (>ersccution for conscience* sake. These, 
and other objections to the same purpose, had been urged with 
great vivacity by Dr. Morgan, in his “ Moral Philosopher," and 
were fully considered and obviated in the first and second volumes 
of “The divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted.” 
Mr. Chubb has thought fit to repeat the objectiuns, without giving 
any new strength to them that I can find, or taking off the force of 
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Referring therefore to what I have more largely insisted upon in 
the books now mentioned, I shall at present only observe in brief, 
that the idea given of God in the Jewish Scriptures, of his greatness 
and majesty, of his power and wisdom, of his justice, goodness, and 
purity, and of his universal presence and dominion, is the noblest 
that can be conceived by the human mind, and the most fitted to 
produce holy aflections and dispositions towards him : That nothing 
can be more evident, than that the God proposed to the Jews, as 
the proper object of their worship, is the one living and true God, 
the sovereign Lord of the universe, who created all things by his 
power, who preserveth and governcth all tilings by his providence : 
That as to the divine appearances mentioned in the Old Testament, 
no argument can be brought to prove, that the sovereign Lord of 
the universe may not sec tit on some occasions to exhibit himself 
by a visible external glory and splendour, in order to strike men 
with a more strong and lively sense of his immediate presence; or 
that lie may not in that case make use of a glorious subordinate 
being or beings of an order superior to man ; and some such beings 
have been acknowledged by the best and wisest men in all ages, in 
delivering messages in his name : That it is no way inconsistent 
with God's universal care and piovidence towards mankind, to 
make extraordinary discoveries of his will to particular persons, or 
to a people, or to give them wi*e and excellent laws, and establish 
a constitution among them, the fundamental principle of which is 
the acknowledgment and adoration of the one living and true God, 
in opposition to all idolatry. Nor is there the least shadow of reason 
to prove, that lie could not in such a case make the observance of 
this the principal condition on which the national privileges and 
benefits he thought fit to confer upon that people should be sus- 
pended ; in which case, whosoever was guilty of idolatry under that 
peculiar constitution, was justly obnoxious to the penalties indicted 
U|xm the enemies and subwrters of the community. That as to 
God’s choosing the people of Israel, they not only proceeded from 
ancestors, eminent for piety and virtue, and pure adorers of the 
Deity, but may be justly supposed, at the time of God’s erecting 
that sacred polity among them, to have been, notwithstanding all 
their faults, freer from idolatry and other vices than any of the 
neighbouring nations. They seem to have been much bettor than 
the people of Egypt, from whence they were delivered : or than the 
Caimanites, whose laud was given them, and who appear to have 
been a most wicked and abandoned race of men, universally guilty, 
not only of the grossest, idolatries, but of the most monstrous vices 
and alnmiinations of all kinds. And if God saw fit on that occasion 
to order them to be extirpated, as a monument to all ages of his just 
detestation of such crimes and vices, this cannot be proved to be 
inconsistent with the character of the wise and righteous governor 
of the world ; though our author represents this as a millstone that 
hangs at the neck of the Mosaic dispensation. With respect to the 
laws that were given to the people of Israel, those of a moral nature, 
of which there is a comprehensive summary in the Ten Command- 
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ments, are unquestionably holy and excellent ; the judicial laws are 
wise and equitable ; and the positive precepts, though many and 
various, wisely suited to the state and circumstances of that time 
and people. The reasons of several of them may be asssigned even 
at this distance ; and that there were very proper reasons for the 
rest may be justly supposed. And St. Peter and St. Paul, even 
when they represent them as burdensome, plainly show, that they 
look upon them to have been originally instituted for wise ends, 
though no longer to be observed, when a more perfect dispensation 
was introduced, to which they were designed to be subservient. 
The appointing the Priests and Invites, and distributing them 
among the other tribes, is so far from being a just objection against 
that constitution, that it may be justly regarded ns a wise and ex- 
cellent institution, well fitted for preserving and spreading the 
knowledge of religion, and the law among the people, and instruct- 
ing them in their duty ; and the provision made for them was justly 
due, both as a reward for their service, and as an equivalent for 
their not having had a distinct portion and share of the land as- 
signed them with the other tribes. Finally, the Mosaic constitution 
was attended at its first establishment with the most glorious and 
amazing demonstrations of a divine power and majesty, and which 
plainly shewed an extraordinary divine interposition; and these 
facts were done not in secret, but in the most open public manner, 
of which the whole nation wire witnesses ; and the memory of them 
constantly preserved, both bv solemn public memorials, and in au- 
thentic records, which have all the characters of genuine antiquity, 
simplicity, and a sincere regard to truth, aud have been always re- 
garded by the whole nation with tin* profoundcst veneration. Nor 
is there any just foundation for the author’s pretence, that the sa- 
cred history was entirely m the hands of the priests, or that from 
Solomon's time to the Habvlomsh captivity none had access to it 
but the hii»h-priest, and that m that captivity their law wu&cntiicly 
destroyed and lost ;* a supposition that has been frequently re- 
peated by the deistical writers, though the absurdity of it has Wen 
fully exposed. 

Though Mr. Chubb hath absolutely rejected tin? Jewish revela- 
tion, he speaks very favourably of that of Mahoinet.'f Among 
other instances of his regard to it, he takes upon him to pronounce, 
that " it. cannot surely be true, that the great prevalence of Maho- 
metanism was owing to it* being pi opaga ted by the sword ( because 
it must have prevailed to a. very great degree before the swojtl could 
have been drawn in its favour. And yet it is a thing capable of 
the clearest proof, that Mahometanism from its first appearance was 
propagated by the sword. This was what Mahomet liiinsclf most 
expressly required and recommended, and he accordingly spread his 
religion considerably by force of anus in his life-time; and imme- 
diately after bis death, the chief apostles of Mahometanism were 
captains and mighty generals, who spread their conquests fur and 
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wide. Our author concludes his account of Mahometanism with 
saying, “whether the Mahometan revelation be of a divine original, 
or not, there seems to be a plausible pretence, arising from the cir- 
cumstances of things, for stamping a divine character upon it.”* 

As to the Christian revelation, it is evident he has done all in his 
power to expose it ; and yet he seems plainly to acknowledge 
Christ's divine mission. “ That there was such a person as Jesus 
Christ, and that he, in the main, did and taught as is recorded of 
him, appears (saith he) to be probable, because it is improbable 
that Christianity should take place in the way and to the degree it 
did, or at least that wc arc told it did, supposing the history of 
Christ’s life and ministry to be a fiction.’* lie adds, that “ if such 

J lower attended Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry, as the 
listory sets forth, then seeing his ministry and the power that at- 
tended it seems, at least in general, to have terminated in the public 
good, it is more likely that Cod was the primary agent in the exer- 
cise of that power, than any other invisible being. And then it is 
probable, that Jesus Christ, upon whose will the immediate exerci>e 
of that power depended, would not use that power to impose upon 
and mislead mankind to their hurt, seeing that power appears to 
have been well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to his principal for the abuse of it.” He adds — 
“ from these premises, or from this general view of the case, 1 think 
this conclusion follows, viz. it is probable Christ’s mission was 
divine; at least it appears so to me from the light or information I 
have received concerning it.”+ And as he seems here to acknow- 
ledge Christ’s mission to be divine, so lie undertakes to give an 
account what was the subject of his mission, or what it was that he 
was sent to publish to the world. This he reduced) to three main 
principles, for which he referred) to a tract he had formerly pub- 
lished, entitled, “The true Gospel of Christ,” viz. 1. That not I ing 
but a conformity of mind and life to the eternal rule of righteousness 
will render men acceptable to God. 2. That when men have de- 
viated from that rule, nothing but a thorough repentance and re- 
formation will render them the proper objects of God’s mercy. 
And lastly, that God w ill judge the world in righteousness, and w ill 
render to every man according as his works shall be. He adds, that 
these propositions seem to him to contain the sum and substance of 
Christ’s ministry; and as they are altogether worthy of the Deity, 
so, he thinks, they may with propriety and truth he called, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. This is what he declares in his second 
volume, p. 82, 83 ; and he had said the same thing before, vol. i. 
p. 98, 99, where he observes, that “ these things contain the sub- 
stance of what Christ was in a special manner sent of God to ac- 
quaint the world with.” And again he declares, that by Chris- 
tianity he means, “that revelation of God’s will which Christ was 
in a special and particular manner sent to acquaint the world with ; 
and as far as the writings of the apostles are consonant with it, they 
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come under the denomination of Christianity:”* whore he seems 
fairly to own, that Christ was sent in a particular aud special man- 
ner to acquaint the world with a revelation of God's will. He also 
acknowledges, that “ the ’writings of the apostles contain excellent 
cautions, advices, and instructions, which serve for the right con- 
ducting our affections and actions: That the Christian revelation, 
one would hope, was kindly intended to guide men’s understandings 
into the knowledge of those truths, in which their highest interest 
is concerned, and to engage them to be justly affected therewith, 
and act accordingly ; and that it natuially tends to reform the vices, 
and rightly to direct the affections and la-haviour of men.'* And 
finally, " that it may perhaps he a piece of justice due to Chris- 
tianity (could it be certainly determined what it is, and could it be 
separated from every thing that hath been blended with it), to ac- 
knowledge that it yields a much clearer light, and is a more safe 
guide to mankind, than anv other traditionary religion, as being 
better adapted to improve and perfect human nature . M *j- 

Tlnse tilings would naturally lead us to think, that lie bad a 
fii« ndly design towaids C hristianity and the holy Scriptures. Hut, 
notwithstanding all these specious professions, whosoever reads 
what he calls his “Farewell to his Itcndcis,” with ever so little 
attention, must he convinced, that the principal design of it was 
to sub\crt the credit and divine authority of the Christian reve- 
lation. 

Though lie declares, that he looks upon it to he prcbuhle that 
Christ’s mission was divine, yet he has taken gieat pains to show, 
that the proofs which aie hiought for it are not at u!l to lie depended 
upon. Having observed, that the two principal arguments or evi- 
deucts usually insisted on to pro\c the di\ine oiiginal of the Chris- 
tian .revelation are prophecy and miracles, he u^es Ins utmost efforts 
to invalidate both thc*e : two long .‘■cctn ns of his “ Fan well to Ins 
Headers” are employtd this way, riz. the seventh and eighth: and 
as to the resurrection of Christ, lie luhouis for nearly fifty pages 
together to repicsent it as an ahsuid and incredible thing. £ 

jn his ninth section, in which lie proposes to treat of the jieiHOiml 
character of J«sus Christ, he d<* s all In; can to expose the account 
givm of his being born of a virgin, a.s a fiction. § And win reus Christ 
is rcpitstnfcd as having been perfect, and without sin, he will lmic 
it to he understood, not that he was absolutely sinless, hut that no 

t xiblic or gross miscarriages could he chart:* d upon him.!} The 
^ ugliest dial acter he seems willing to allow him is, that he win* the 
’•* founder of the Christian sect,”1i or, as he elsewhere cxorcsselh it, 
that he collected a body of disciples, and laid a foundation for a 
new' sect among the Jews;** for he supposes, that, according to 
Jesus’s original intention, Christianity was only desipmd to lie a 
sujtjdenient to Judaism, and that the Mosaical constitution was to 
continue always in full foice,and that his gospel waalo he preached 
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only to the Jews in all nations, and not to the Gentiles at all, 
though the apostles afterwards deviated from his plan.* He owns 
indeed, that he advanced some proper precepts of his own, in which 
he seemed to correct the constitutions of Moses ; but he endeavours 
to show, that in these he made alterations for the worse, and that 
those precepts by which he is thought to have been most distin- 
guished, instead of being more excellent than those of other teachers 
and law-givers, are really less excellent, and less perfect; and, if 
taken in their proper and natural sense, are contrary to the reason 
of things, and inconsistent with the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind. This is the principal design he appears to have had in view, 
in what he calls Remarks on the Scriptures which is the first 
tract in his 44 Posthumous Works.” 

In some of the passages above cited, he seems to give a favour- 
able account of Christianity, and proceeds so far as to specify what 
the true gospel of Christ is, and what that message is, which he 
allows Christ was sent of God to deliver to the world ; yet in plain 
contradiction to himself, he asserts in several parts of his book, that 
it is utterly uncertain what message Christ was sent to publish to 
the woild, or whciein true Christianity doth consist. This is what 
he particularly endeavourcth to show in his sixth section.f And in 
that very passage before cited, where he pretends that it is a piece 
of just in* due to ('hristianity, to acknowledge, that it yields a much 
clearer light, and is a more" safe guide than any other traditionary 
religion , he at the same time insinuates, that it cannot he defined or 
determined what Christianity is. I He asserts, that “ it has been so 
loosely and indeterminately delivered to the world, that nothing but 
contention and confusion has attended it from its first promulgation 
to thus time ; and that the books of the New Testament have been 
so far from being a remedy to this evil, that they have contributed 
to it.”§ Accordingly, be expressly calls the New Testament, that 
fountain of confusion and contradict ion. \\ And whereas Mr. Chilling- 
worth had said, that the Bible is the religion of Protestants, Mr. 
Chubb thinks, that w unless it he so interpreted as to be made con- 
formable to the great rule of right and wrong, which, he says, in 
some instances cannot be done without force and violence, it must 
l>c an unsafe guide to mankind and that to appeal to Scripture 
“ would Ik? a certain way to perplexity and dissatisfaction, but not 
to find out t lie truth. 1 * ## And before this he had said, that the 
Bible has been the grand source of heresies and schisms; and that 
it exhibits doctrines seemingly the most opposite, some of which are 

r eally dishonourable to God, others the most injurious to men.”*H* 
think it is not easy to give a worse idea of the Scriptures than this 
author has done. If his account of them be a just one, it must bo 
very dangerous to read them ; and it would be a kindness to keep 
th ;m out of the hands of the people ; for he seems directly to charge 
all this upon the Scriptures themselves, and not upon the fault of 

* 1'ohtliiiimuis Work*, vol. ii. p. K), HU. 10S. t Ibid. p. 72 — IW. t Ibid. p. 370. 
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those that pervert and abuse them. And yet this very consistent 
writer declares against locking up the Bible from the people , and that 
“ this is most unsafe, as it has put the people so far under the 
power of the clergy, as to involve tliem in the most gross ignorance 
and superstition, and the most absolute slavery both in civil and 
religious matters.’ 1 * Is not this plainly to acknowledge, that the 
being well acquainted with the holy Scriptures is one of the best 
preservatives against ignorance, priestcraft, and superstition, and a 
great advantage and security to truth and liberty ? And what then 
must we think of the attempt made by him and other deistical 
writers to expose and vilify the holy Scriptures, and destroy all vene- 
ration for them in the minds of men, which, if believed, must in- 
duce an absolute neglect, and even contempt, of those sacred writ- 
ings ? Ought not this, by his own acknowledgment, to be regarded 
as an attempt to bring us back into the most gross ignorance , super- 
stition^ and slavery / 

As a farther proof of the author’s good-will towards Christianity, 
it may be observed, that he represents it us savouring of enthusiasm ; 
and he explains enthusiasm to be “ a groundless persuasion, that the 
Deity dictates and impresses upon the mind ot the promulgcr the 
subject-matter of his ministry, and therefore such ministry is sup- 

C osed to be not of or from men, but of and from (iod.”+ And as he 
ere supposes Christianity to be the product of enthusiasm so he 
elsewhere charges the apostles and first publishers of Christianity 
with imposture. He represents them as capable of giving a false 
testimony to serve the C hristian cause, and that they acted upon 
this principle, “ that truth in some cases mav and ought to be dis- 
pensed witn, and made to give way to falsehood and dissimulation 
and upon this he asks, “ How then will the miracles wrought by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles be proved to be other than impostures.' 
supposing them to lx* much better attested than at present they 
appear to be.”| 

These and other things that might be mentioned may let us into 
the true spirit and design of this writer, and may help us to judge 
of the protestations he has made with great solemnity in the con- 
clusion of his '* Farewell to his Readers. 0 14 If any say, that what 
I have written is out of disrespect to the person and ministry of 
Jesus Christ, the accusation is false.” And he adds, M as ti|K>u 
the Chiistian scheme, Jesus Christ will be the judge of quick and 
dead, so I assure my readers, that in this view and upon this con- 
sideration, I have no disagreeable apprehension on account of any 
thing that I have published to the woild.”§ 

Having given this general idea of our author’s work, I shall in my 
next letter ofler some remarks upon those parts of his book which 
may seem to require a more particular consideration. 


* PmtbuoMMM Work., trot. ii. p. 'fit 7, ItU. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Some farther Remarks on Mr. Chubb's Potthumunu WorkM — The unfair Representa- 
tion he makes of our Saviour^ Precepts in bis Sermon on the Mount.— His gross 
Perversions of Scripture.— His (/barge against it, as uncertain, and as having been 
greatly depraved and corrupted by the Church of Rome, considered.— Observations 
upon the Attempt he makes to invalidate the Proof from Prophecy and Miracles.— 
The Parallel he draws between the Propagation of Christianity and the Progress of 
Methodism examined. — The Falsehood of his Pretence, that the Apostles quite 
changed the original Plan of Christianity, and that they laid a Scheme for worldly 
Wealth and Power.- -HU Invectives against St. Paul malicious and unjust. — He re- 
presents all Religions to be alike with regard to the Favour of God, and pretends to 
direct Men to an infallible Guide. 

Sir, 

In tny last, I gave a general account of Mr. Chubb’s posthumous 
treatises. I shall now add some farther observations relating to some 
parts of those tracts which may seem to deserve to be more particu- 
larly considered. 

Of this kind is the attempt he hath made to expose our Saviour’s 
precepts in his ad mirable sermon on the mount, which is designed to 
teach the most pure and excellent morality. In several of these pre- 
cepts, our Lord evidently maketh use of a proverbial way of speak- 
ing, short and comprehensive aphorisms, delivered in phrases, some 
of which mav perhaps appear not so usual among us, but which were 
familiar to those to whom they were at first delivered. Every one 
knows, that, in such cases, every expression is not to be taken in 
the utmost strictness, but the general intention is to be regarded, 
which is plain enough to an honest and attentive mind. But this 
writer seems resolved to take tlietH in the most absurd sense he can 
possibly put upon them. Thus, he interprets the precept against re- 
sisting evil, which is manifestly intended to check and suppress 
private revenge, and to teach us that wise lesson, “ that it is better 
in many cases, patiently to bear injuries, especially in smaller in- 
stance's, than to give way to a keen and forward resentment and 
retaliation of them,” as if it were designed absolutely, and in all 
cases, to forbid us to shun our guard against the evils and injuries 
offered to us, and required us rather to expose ourselves to those 
evils. But this certainly could not be the intention of that excellent 
teacher, who exhorteth his disciples to be wise as serpents in avoid- 
ing evil, as well as innocent as doves; and directeth them, instead of 
needlessly exposing themselves, when persecuted in one city \ to jiee 
unto another. The precept about loving our enemies is designed to 
restrain and heal that bitter and malevolent spirit which men are so 
apt to indulge, and to carry benevolence to trie noblest height. It 
teacheth us, that no private enmities or disgusts should cause us to 
forget the common ties of humanity : that with regard to our ene- 
mies themselves, we should lie earnestly desirous of tneir amendment 
and true happiness, and should be ready, when a proper opportunity 
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offers, to do them good offices, nnd to overcome their enmity with 
kindness, which is the noblest victory. But our candid author would 
have it (o be understood to signify, that we should put no difference 
in our affection and esteem between good nnd bad men, but should 
have an equal complacency in persons of the vilest characters os in 
those of the best.* And because our Saviour speaks of God's doing 
good, in the methods of his common providence, even to the un- 
thankful and the evil, he pretends, that, according to his represent- 
ation, the perfection of the Supreme Being consisteth in his being 
affected towards all intelligent beings alike, and showing equal love 
and favour to the righteous and to the wicked ; than which nothing 
can be more contrary to Christ's manifest intention, and to the 
whole tenor of his teaching and ministry. Our Lord’s excellent dis- 
course against anxious cares, and a distracting or distrustful thought- 
fulness for to-morrow, he interprets as designed to recommend 
thoughtlessness und indolence, and absolutclv to forbid that thought- 
fulness and industry, which man's present indigent condition , and the 
present constitution of things make necesoirj/.f And the precept by 
which we are directed not to lay up for ourselves treasures on earth, 
tnit to lay up for ouAelves treasures in heaven , which is plainly in- 
tended to check a too easier pursuit of worldly riches, and a placing 
our chief happiness in these things, he represents as if it were de- 
signed absolutely to condemn all worldly acquisitions, however law- 
fully obtained, and well used and employed. In like manner, he 
interprets what our Saviour says in a parabolical way, Luke xvi. 
12, 13. concerning inviting the poor, the blind, and the lame ; and 
which, as may be gathered from the context by comparing vcr. 7, 
&c. was designed to rebuke the vanity of expensive and ostentatihus 
entertainments, whilst the poor and indigent were neglected ; as if 
it were his intention, that all Christians should deny themselves the 
pleasure of ever entertaining, or (king entertained fiy friends, rela- 
tions, and those of their own rank, and were to confine themselves 
wholly to the company, conversation, and friendship of the poor, the 
maimed, the lame , and the blind:* though it is very evident from his 
own practice, that our l<ord Jesus was far from discouraging an 
agreeable intercourse and conversation among friends, and the offices 
and entertainments of the social life; and I dare say, not one either 
of the Jews, or of his own disciples, ever understood him in this 
sense. 

But Mr. Chubb takes upon him to pronounce, that these and the 
like precepts are all to be understood in the most strict literal sense, 
and do not admit of any limitation , or any palliating interpretation 
to be put upon them ; and he represents them as the proper precepts 
of Christianity, peculiar , as he expressed!) it, to the (* hrisiian sect , 
and in which their founder** honour is peculiarly concerned ; and pre- 
tends, that the observance of these alone, in the absurd sense he puts 
upon them, is what constitutes a true Christian. And as these are 
the precepts that are acknowledged to be peculiarly Christian, lie 
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thinks that from thence a judgment may be formed, whether there 
be any just ground for boasting, that Christian morals are much 
more excellent and perfect, than any other system of morals that 
hath been exhibited to men.* 

Nothing can possibly be more unfair and disingenuous, than this 
conduct of our author. No man of candour, who considers the deep 
wisdom and good sense which appeareth in our Saviour's discourses, 
can reasonably suppose, that it was his intention to recommend such 
absurd instructions and advices as they must have been, according 
to this writer's representation of them. Our Lord's design, in his 
excellent sermon on the mount, was not, as he himself declares, to 
destroy the law and the prophets ; it was to vindicate them from the 
narrow and corrupt glosses of the Jewish doctors. And what could 
be more worthy of a teacher sent from God, the great Saviour and 
lover of mankind, than to forbid the being angry without a cause, 
all injurious and reproachful expressions, all adultery and impurity, 
even in heart and thought; and to recommend purity, charity, 
meekness, benevolence, the forgiveness of injuries, and even a ren- 
dering good for evil, and overcoming evil with good ? to warn men 
against an excessive love of worldly riches which h ith in all ages’ 
been the source of numberless evils and disorders among mankind, 
and engage them to raise their affections and views to things of a far 
higher and nobler nature, things celestial and eternal ? to direct men 
to a calm contentment and tfe) tendance on divine providence, in 
every condition, as the best preservative against those anxious dis- 
tracting cares and solicitudes, which, when they prevail, destroy the 
relish of life? What our Saviour hath delivered on these, and oil 
other heads of great importance to the happiness of mankind, is 
comprehended in short maxims, strongly and closely expressed, 
which makes them more apt to strike, and more easily remembered; 
but without descending to particular exceptions and limitations, 
which, for the most part, common sen<e, and the nature of the thing, 
easily direct to. lie, who was |>orfect 1 v acquainted with human 
nature, very well knew, that there was no gicat danger of men's 
taking them in too strict a sense, and that they would be forward 
enough to find out limitations for themselves. And any one that 
impartially considers the variety of matters treated of, in that 
excellent sermon on the mount, such a va>t extent of pure and noble 
morals comprised in so small a compass, and delivered with the 
most comprehensive brevity, will be apt to admire the wisdom of this 
heavenly teacher, find to have a just dislike of a writer that could 
turn those admirable lessons to the disadvantage of the holy Jesus 
and the Christian religion. And I am persuaded, that any man who 
should treat the maxims nqd wise sayings of the philosophers or great 
men of antiquity, as this aut hor has done those of our Saviour, would 
be regarded by nil rational and thinking men among the Deists 
themselves, ns a rude and impertinent catiller. What renders Mr. 
Chubb more inexcusable is, that he himself seems to have been very 
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sensible, that those precepts were not intended in the sense he has 
thought fit to put upon them ; for though, in what he calls 
“ Remarks on the Scriptures/’ he contends, as hath been shown, 
that no other interpretation ought to be admitted, yet in another 
part of his “ Posthumous Works,” viz. in the ninth section of his 
u Farewell,” where he professes to treat concerning the personal 
character of Jesus Christ, he produces these very precepts as in- 
stances of Christ’s figurative way of speaking, and plainly owns, that 
they ought not to be taken, nor were originally intended, in the 
strict literal sense he had put upon them. To this purpose he par- 
ticularly mentions the precepts of not resisting evil, of loving our 
enemies, and giving to every one that asketh ;* and from thence 
concludes, that we must use our reason in judging of the sense of 
Scripture, and of our Saviour's precepts; which will be readily 
allowed. The Scripture undoubtedly suppose th us to be reasonable 
creatures, and our Saviour nddresseth himself to us as such ; but it 
by no means follows, as he insinuates, that because we are to use 
our understandings in judging of the sense of Scripture, and all laws, 
that therefore our own reason could guide us as well without them, 
and that these precepts are of no use, and that it is of no advantage 
to have them enforced by a divine authority. 

It may not be improper on this occasion to take notice of some 
other of his gross perversions of Scripture. A signal instance of 
this kind we nave in the same tract, in which he makes so strange 
a representation of several of our Saviour’s precepts. Speaking of 
that noted passage, 1 John ii. 1, 2, “ My little children, these things 
write Y unto you, that ye sin not ; and if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of tne whole world.” He observes, that “ this passage may be sup- 
posed to bespeak comfort and safety to a wicked Christian, i. e. to a 
wicked man who is a believer in Jesus Christ, and professes disciple- 
ship to him ; and that it is but for a man to apply these words of 
John to himself, and “ the practice of vice is made easy to him/’t 
That this could not possibly be St. John's meaning in this passage, 
is evident from the whole tenour of his epistle, and particularly from 
the words immediately following, in which he declares, ** hereby we 
do know that we know him,” i. e. Jesus Christ, #< if we keep his 
commandments. He that suith, 1 know him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him,” ver. 3, 4. 
Our author himself is sensible, that the interpretation he hath given 
of this passage is not consistent with what St John hath said in 
other parts of his epistle. Hut that gives him no concern ; it will 
only show that St. John contradicts hipiself; which is what he 
would have him thought to do; and therefore with an unparalleled 
assurance he insisteth upon it, that the account he hath given of 
St John’s meaning, is tne true one, “ whatever St. John, or any 
other writer of the New Testament, in opposition to this, may have 
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elsewhere said to the contrary/’ His manner of expressing himself 
plainly shows, that he is resolved this shall be St. John's sense, con- 
trary to his own most express declarations, and to the entire strain 
of the New Testament ; because he thinks it tends to expose Chris- 
tianity, though in reality by such a procedure he has only exposed 
himself. But he urgeth, that “ if Cnrist be the propitiation for all 
sins, then the most wicked Christian must needs be in a safe and 
comfortable state ; and even wicked pagans and infidels, as well as 
Christians, penitent and impenitent, Because God would not be so 
unreasonable and unjust, as to take double satisfaction for the same 
offences.’* And in some other parts of his book, he inveighs against 
the doctrine of Christ’s being the propitiation for sins, as contrary to 
truth, and the eternal reason of things.* But in all that he has said 
on this head, he either discovers a gross ignorance of the Scripture- 
doctrine of Christ’s being the propitiation for our sins, or makes a 
wilful misrepresentation of it ; since nothing can be more evident 
than it is from the whole New Testament, tnat Christ’s dying for 
our sins was not designed to free men from an obligation to holiness 
and obedience, but rather to lay them under stronger engagements 
to it ; and that according to the gospel covenant, none can expect an 
interest in the benefits arising from Christ’s sufferings and sacrifice, 
or from his mediation and intercession, but those that turn from 


their sins by a sincere remittance, and who submit to be governed 
by his holy and most excellent laws. The doctrine of Christ’s satis- 
faction, rightly understood, is so far from giving the least encourage- 
ment to sin, that it tendeth to impress men’s hearts with the deepest 
sense of the heinous evils and malignity of sin, and of God’s just 
displeasure against it. Not only do those who teach that doctrine 
as delivered in the Scriptures, insist as strongly as any others upon 
the necessity of repentance and personal holiness, in order to their 
acceptance with (tod, but they maintain, that at the same time that 
God promisetli pardon to the truly penitent, he taketh care to dis- 
pense the pardon in such a way, as to make an awful declaration of 
Tiis hatred against sin, and to vindicate the authority of his govern- 
ment and laws. What can have a greater tendency to prevent our 
abusing, his pardoning mercy, and to excite in us a holy fear of 
offending him, than to consider that he would not receive even 
penitent sinners to his grace and favour, without a sacrifice of infi- 
nite virtue offered up on their behalf, consisting in the perfect 
obedience and sufferings of the great Mediator? And that it was 
upon the merit of his obedience and sufferings, that that covenant 
was founded and established, in which God ha th graciously engaged 
to accept of our repentance, and to reward our sincere though 
imperfect obedience with eternal life ? 

Many other instances might be mentioned of Mr. Chubb’s strange 
glosses upon Scripture, lie stems particularly to take pleasure in 
misrepresenting and exposing the writings of St Paul. Thus, be- 
cause that great apostle, in arguing against the false Jewish teachers. 
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who insisted upon the observance of the Mosaic law. and ceremonies, 
a® absolutely necessary to salvation under the gospel, urgeth, that, 
if they were justified by the //??/>, .they were faUen from grace f i/e. 
from the grace of the gospel, and the way of justification there pro- 
posed, Gal* v. 4. he charges him with maintaining in the height of 
nis zpal, that “ obedience to the law of Moses was incompatible with 
salvation and that let men otherwise be ever so good and excel- 
lent persons, this error concerning the obligation, of 1 the Mosaic law 
would exclude them from the favour of God, and from ctern&I salva- 
tion. And in this , saith lie, the Apostle must surety have greatly 
erred.* But it ought to be considered, that those /swish teachers, 
whom St. Paul there opposes, are represented as inch of corrupt 
minds, who acted from worldly and sinister ends and views, and who 
were not strict in keeping the law themselves, though they were for 
binding it upon others, Gal. vi. 12, 13. And the apostle there ex- 
pressly declarcth, that in Christ Jesus, or under the gospel dispen- 
sation, '* neither circumcision availeth anything, noruncircuincisiou,’’ 
i. e. neither the observance nor non-observance of these outward 
rites, but faith which worketh by tore . or, as he elsewhere expressed! 
it, the new creature 9 i. e. a real sanctifying change of heart and life. 
See Gal. v. 6. vi. 15, 1 Cur. vii. 19. Again, lie pretends, that St. 
Paul represents the calling of the Gentiles as not originally designed 
by God, or as an effect of his goodness towards the Gentiles, but as 
springing only from his having taken up a piyue or resentment 
against the Jews , which, he says, ** is a spring of action much too 
low, and altogether unworthy of the supreme Deity. "I But nothing 
is more evident than that this apostle* frequently ascribes the calling 
of the Gentiles to the free grace and gratuitous favour of God, and 
speaks 6f it in noble terms, as having been designed in tin* councils 
of the divine wisdom and love before the foundation of the world, 
Kph. i. 3/ t, 5, (). iii. 8, 9. Farther to expose that exet llent upoMlc, 
he represents it, as if in saying, that “ if in this life only we hn\e 
hope in Christ, we are of all men the most miserable,” 1 .Cor. xv. 19. 
he intended to signify, that the practice of piety and \iiluc is not 
in its own nature so eligible, or so conducive to the real satisfaction 
of this present life, as that of vice mid sin. Nor will he allow that 
St. Paul in this part of the argument has any reference to the case 
of persecution ; and yet certain it is, that he most expressly nicis 
to it, vcr. 29, 30, 31, 32 ; and his evident design is to signify the 
unhappy condition Christians would be reduced to, under the grie- 
vous persecutions to which they were then exposed, if it were not 
for their future hopes. But* he especially finds great fault with Sf. 
Paul for his doctrine concerning subjection to the higher powers, 
Korn. xiii. 1. 6. as if it were calculated for promoting tyranny and 
slavery. This lie insists upon for several pages together, in two 
different parts of his Posthumous Works ; and yet the apostle's doc- 
trine, rightly considt icd, is admirable. He shows, tlmt obedience to 
the civil powers is a duty which Christianity enjoins ; that it was not 
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dcwgftcd'fci e*e rnp* nieif tfom subjection to tlieijr lawful governors, 
orto^elax the bands of civil duty and allegiance* 
He doth net meddle- With the questions concerning the righto of 
Scjfetttf^ dr,'flit1idblaf forms of polity, but speaks of the outy of 
private -fiersoiMf, and therefore presses their obedience and objection, 
wifhbut restrictions and limitations ; and to have mentioned such 
restrie6oAa r would certainly have been of bad consequence; especi- 
ally cdQsnteriog (Jle seditious dispositions of the Jews, and how they 
*er* then -affected. Hut our author is not willing to allow, that 
religion Has any thing to do with obedience to our civil governors ; 
and,Jn *expresfe Apposition to St. Paul, declares, that government 
cannot be said to be the ordinance, or by the appointment of God. 
He raaititoiiis, that the proper argument for obliging men to subjec- 
tion and obedience is, iixR government’s being the ordinance of God, 
bat its being necessary to the well-being of mankind. And does not 
the apostfe manifestly urge this? He both raiseth our \iews to the 
original of*govemment in the authority and appointment of God 
himself, jmd pointeth out to us the proper ends of government, and 
its great usefulness to mankind, and excelleritly argueth from both 
these. So that h$ is far from what this writer here thinks fit to 
charge him with, a fallacious ami injurious way of reasoning. 

He takes particular notice of the allegory 0 St. Paul makes use of. 
Gal. iv. 21, &c. and uses his utmost endeavours to place it in a 
mdSi ridiculous light. Nothing can be more unfair and disingen- 
uous than the account he is pleased to give of it, in which he en- 
tirely misrepresents the design and strain of the apostle's discourse^ 
But a particular examination of what he offers, with regard to this 
and several other passages of Scripture, would carry me too far. It 
is sufficient to observe, that a careful and unprejudiced consideration 
of the context, and a comparing one part of Scripture with another, 
might easily have set him right as to the sense of most of the pas- 
sages he mentions ; or he might have found his difficulties cleared 
by able and judicious commentators, if he had been as willing to 
have his objections satisfied, as he was to raise them, or as a sincere 
inquirer after truth ought to be. Candid critics, if they meet with 
a passage in Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Tully, or any other celebrated 
profane author of antiquity, which at first view has something in it 
that ifhev cannot well explain or account for, are very unwilling to 
charge tne original author with nonsense and absurdity, and think 
themselves obliged to use their utmost endeavours to find out a con- 
venient or favourable sense of the passage in question. But with 
this writer, and many others of the same class, it seems to be a rule 
to interpret every passage of Scripture in the most absurd sense that 
can possibly be put upon it. 

Several passages were produced in my former letter, to which 
many others might be added, in which Mr. Chubb exclaims against 
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the Scripture as the source of endless contentions arid divisions, as 
if it were to be charged with all the absurd and contradictory opin- 
ions, that have at any time been grafted upon it. This he represents, 
as owing to its being “expressed in a loose indeterminate way, 
which would be a defect in a human composition, but is scarce 'sup- 
posable in the case of divine revelation/* But it is no argument, 
that a thing is loosely and indeterminately expressed, because men 
differ or contend about the sense of it. This awing to other 
causes. Supposing a divine revelation given to mankind^ ever so 
clear and determinate, it could scarcely be avoided, without a constant 
miraculous interposition, irresistibly impressing and overruling the 
minds of all men, but that there would be a difference of sentiments 
and opinions among mankind, about many things in it; and yet 
this would not hinder but that such a revelation would be of signal 
use for instructing men in things of great importance. The fallacy 
of such a way of arguing, as if men’s differing about any thing were 
a proof of its uncertainty, has been often exposed, as what would 
banish all religion, truth, reason, and evidence, out of the world ; 
yet this is a common-place with the deisticnl writers, to which they 
nave recourse on all occasions. Many made use of it before our 
author ; and since the publishing of his works, a late right honour- 
able writer hath been pleased to renew the charge. I shall not here 
repeat what I have elsewhere offered in answer to his Lordship, and 
which will equally serve to obviate all that Mr. Chubb hath advanced 
on this head.-|- 

The same observation may be made with regard to his attempts 
against the sacred canon. He pretends, as others have done before 
him, that there is no proof that the books of the New Testament 
were written in the first age of the Christian church ; that there were 
many spurious gospels in the primitive times, and that the Chris- 
tians had no way of distinguishing the genuine from the false. 
These, and other things to the same purpose, he very frequently 
repeats in several parts of his “ Farewell to his Readers/* as if he 
thought the frequent repetition of them would persuade his readers 
of their truth. But 1 shall not need to take any particular notice of 
them here, but refer to what was said on this subject in the fourth 
letter, where some account is given of the answers that were made 
to Toland’s A my n tor ; to which may be added, what hatlf been 
lately offered in answer to the same objections, when urged by the 
noble writer .last-mentioned 4 

Mr. Chubb hath also rttised a great clamour about the corruption 
of Scripture. He layeth it down as a principle, that if God gave 
a revelation for the use of mankind, ne would take care that it 
should be transmitted safe and uncorrupted to all succeeding gene- 
rations; and would, by a particular ana constant application of his 
power and providence, have defended it from all injury, wherever it 
was promulged, and whatever language it was rendered into. He 

* Posthumous Work*, vol. ii. p. 246, 247. 
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intimates, that God ought to have punished with a sudden death, as 
in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, every man that had committed 
any error, either in transcribing or translating it. And if this had 
been the case, the consequence would have been, that no man would 
have ventured to transcribe or translate it at all ; and this, no doubt, 
is what these gentlemen would wish. But there is no necessity for 
having recourse to such extraordinary methods ; we have sufficient 
evidence to satisfy any reasonable person, that this revelation is 
transmitted to us, without any such corruptions or alterations as can 
destroy the usefulness of that revelation, or defeat the important 
ends for which it was originally given. This hath been often clearly 
shown. Our author indeed pronounces with great confidence, that 
“ it is a thing abundantly evident, that the Christian revelation hath 
been greatly depraved and corrupted ; that its pretended guardians 
have extracted the mystery of iniquity from it; and that we 
have received the books referred to from that grand fountain of cor- 
ruption the church of Rome, who must have been naturally, and 
almost unavoidably led to corrupt them in those times of ignorance, 
to justify herself in all other corruptions and abuses.” This he fre- 
quently repeats, as his manner is, in several parts of his book, and it 
hath lieen often urged by the deistical writers ;* and it must be ac- 
knowledged, that if a general corruption of the Scriptures could have 
been possibly effected, none had so good an opportunity, or a stronger 
temptation to attempt it, than the church of Rome ; and yet it is 
evident in fact, that they have not corrupted the Scriptures in those 
instances in which it was most their interest, and we might imagine 
also most in their inclination, to have corrupted them. There might 
be some pretence for such a charge, if there had been any express 
and formal passages inserted in the New Testament, in favour of the 
papal supremacy, of St. Peter’s having been Bishop of Rome, the 
worship of images, the invocation of saints and angels, purgatory, 
the communion in one kind, against priests' marriage, and in favour 
of the monastic vows, &c. ; but our author hath not attempted to 
produce any passages of this kind ; and he himself has observed, 
that “ the New Testament was not sufficient to support the weight 
of the constitution of the church of Rome, and therefore its builders 
prudently annexed tradition to it.”+ lie also finds fault with their 
locking up the Bible from the laity, as what hath put them so far 
under the power of the clergy, as to involve them in gross ignorance, 
superstition, and slavery. Thus, this very consistent writer, with a 
view to expo& the New Testament, would persuade us, that popery is 
taught and founded there, and yet would have the Bible kept in 
the hands of the people as a proper preservative against it. 

The arguments in favour of the Jewish and Christian revelation 
from prophecy and miracles have always been looked upon as of 

f reat weight ; and Mr. Chubb hath taken great pains to invalidate 
oth these. " With regard to prophecy, which is the entire subject 
of the seventh section of his “ Farewell to his Readers, "f he pre- 

* Posthumous Works, vol. it. p. 65, 66, 118, 121, 122. t Ibid. p. 581 

f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 130— 17* 
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tends not to deny, that there may be true prophecy ; that God may 
certainly foreknow future events, and may enable persons to foretel 
them; but he denies, that the prediction of future events can be ad- 
mitted as an evidence of divine revelation, because a prophecy can 
never be known to be a true prophecy till it be fulfilled ; and there- 
fore can never be a proof or evidence at the time of its delivery, be- 
cause it must appear as yet uncertain. His argument here proceeds 
upon a wrong supposition, as if the advocates for revelation main- 
tained, that the mere prediction of a future event, even before the 
completion of it, were alone a sufficient proof to those who heard 
the prediction, of the divine mission of the persons who delivered it. 
This was far from being the only proof that was given either of the 
Mosaic or Christian revelation. They were both of them at their 
first promulgation attested and established by an amazing succes- 
sion of the most wonderful works, and which plainly argued an ex- 
traordinary divine interposition ; besides which, both Moses and 
the prophets under the Old Testament, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
and his apostles under the New, were enabled to give many express 
predictions of future events; some of which related to things which 
were to happen in their own time, and received a speedy accomplish- 
ment ; others related to events that were not to happen till some 
ages after the prediction, and these also received their accomplish- 
ment in the proper season. And this, added to the other evidences, 
exhibited a farther illustrious proof of a divine interposition in 
favour of the Jewish and Christian revelation, and shows, that the 
first publishers of it were extraordinarily inspired by God, who, by 
the author’s own acknowledgment, can alone foresee and foretell 
future contingent events. It was wisely ordered, that miracles and 
prophecy should go together ; whereby not only the most striking 
evidence was gi\en to the truth and divinity of the revelation, at the 
time when it was first promulgated, but provision was made that 
there should be a growing evidence, which might acquire new force 
and strength, by the successive accomplishment of the prophecies 
in the several different periods to which they refer. Indeed, if it 
were only a single prediction or two, the fulfilling of them might be 
looked upon to be accidental, and to amount to no more than a 
lucky conjecture ; but a series of prophecies, such as is set before us 
in the sacred writings, many of them relating to things of a most 
contingent nature, removed at the distance of several ages, and 
which depended upon things that no human sagacity^ould foresee, 
must be ascribed to an extraordinary divine assistance ; and it can- 
not reasonably be supposed, that God would impart his prescience 
to give credit to impostors, who falsely pretended to be inspired by 
him to deliver doctrines and laws to mankind. 

As to that part of the evidence of Christ’s divine mission, which 
resulteth from the prophecies of the Old Testament, this had been 
fully considered in the controversy between Mr. Collind*tmd his ad- 
versaries, of which some account was given in the sixth letter. 
What Mr. Chubb has Offered on this head is very inconsiderable ; 
but be has one reflection that may deserve some notice ; it is this : 
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That, " supposing those prophecies to have been fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, they are not so much to be regarded as an evidence of the 
divine authority of the Christian revelation, as of the divine charac- 
ter of its primary promulger, who, being a free being, must have 
been at liberty whether he would have faithfully delivered those 
truths to the world, that had been delivered to him by his principal. 
And this/' saith he, u must of necessity be the case of all divine 
revelation.”* But, supposing there was a series of prophecy, relat- 
ing to a wonderful person, who was to appear, at a time prefixed, 
as a divine teacher and Lord, and who was to erect a dispensation 
of truth and righteousness, and that his coming, person, offices, 
miracles, sufferings, and the glories that should follow, were de- 
scribed and pointed out by many remarkable predictions, delivered 
at sundry times and in divers manners, all which were fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ, and in him only ; this certainly must be looked upon 
as an illustrious attestation, not only to tiie divinity of his mission, 
but to the truth of the revelation he brought in the name of God ; 
for it were most absurd to suppose, that God would have inspired 
so many persons, in different ages, to foretell his coming and cha- 
racter as a divine teacher of truth and righteousness, if lie had not 
perfectly foreknown that he would certainly fulfil that character, and 
fulfil the great trust reposed in him. And the preparing mankind 
for his coming by such a succession of prophecies, and pointing him 
out by the most glorious and peculiar characters, so many ages 
before his actual appearing, tended to give him an attestation of a 
peculiar kind, and which was never equalled in any other case. 

With regard to the prophecies of Daniel, this author thinks it is 
impossible " that God should deliver a prophecy so darkly, as that 
one man only, and he a prodigy, amidst the millions of men that 
have taken place since that prophecy was delivered, should be able 
to discover the true sense and meaning of it where he goes upon 
a supposition which is manifestly false, viz. that no man before Sir 
Isaac Newton was ever able to discover the meaning and intent of 
Daniel’s prophecies. Many there have been who have laboured 
happily this way, both formerly and of late ; and though there are 
several things in those prophecies that arc attended with great diffi- 
culty, there are others of the predictions contained in that book, 
which are so clear, that the application of them is comparatively 
easy. And they have been wonderfully verified, in a manner which 
shews they could only have proceeded from that all-seeing mind 
which presides over contingencies, and clearly sees through the suc- 
cession of ages. And the predictions there given relating to the 
Messiah, the design and end of his coming, and the desmation of 
the Jewish city and temple that should be connected with it, are of 
such a nature, as to give a most remarkable attestation to our Lord 
Jesus Chrisfc&as the true promised Messiah. And it may be ob- 
served by the way, that this shews the vanity and falsehood of 
unother of our author’s suppositions, who pretends, that the Jewish 
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expectation of the Messiah was solely owing to the notion they had 
of their being God’s peculiar people, from whence it was natural for 
them to believe, that God would raise them up a glorious deliverer, 
who should exalt their nation to the highest degree of prosperity 
and grandeur ; and that the prophets humoured them in this their 
notion and expectation : For if this had been the case, the prophets 
would not have spoken of a suffering Messiah ; nor would they have 
foretold, as they have done, his being rejected by the Jews, and the 
judgments which should be then executed upon that nation, and 
that the Gentiles should be partakers of the benefits of his 
kingdom. 

Inis writer, who seems to value himself upon thinking out of the 
common way, can see nothing extraordinary in the predictions re- 
. lating to the calamities and dispersions of the Jews, and their won- 
derful preservation, under all their dispersions and calamities, for a 
long succession of ages ; and yet certain it is, that their being so 
generally dispersed among all nations over the whole earth, and 
being still preserved as a distinct people, notwithstanding the un- 
exampled discouragements, reproaches, and sufferings, to which 
they have been exposed, is one of the most wonderful things, taken 
in all its circumstances, that is to be found in the whole history of 
mankind ; and as it hath no parallel, its being so plainly foretold 
above three thousand years ago (for so long it is since the time of 
Moses, who first prophccied of it) is a most signal instance of a true 
prophetic spirit; and could only be owing to the inspiration of that 
omniscient Being, who <c declareth the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things which are not yet done.” 

I shall only take notice of one observation more, which our author 
hath made with regard to the proof from prophecy, viz . that it ap- 
pears from St. Paul’s account, that the gift of prophecy was a dis- 
tinct gift from that of knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10, and “ that 
they had no connection or dependence upon one another and he 
thinks therefore, “ that a person’s foretelling things to come, does 
not prove a superiority of knowledge, and that the prophet’s know- 
ledge exends farther than the prophecies he delivers.” But if we 
examine that passage of St. Paul which he refers to, we shall find 
it is far from answering the end he proposes by it, viz . to invalidate 
the proof from prophecy in favour of the Christian revelation. The 
apostle is there speaking of the several gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which were poured forth on many of the Christian converts in that first 
age, in various proportions and degrees according to his will. One 
of these was, that of prophecy. It is not certain, that by prophecy, 
in that particular passage, is to be understood the foretelling things 
to come ; for the word prophecy is sometimes taken in that epistle 
in another sense ; but allowing it to be so, since it appears from 
other passages that sue!) a gift there was in the fifl* age of the 
Christian church (and it was what our Saviour had promised, John 
xvi. 13), in that case it must be said, that such a gift, if really con- 
ferred, could only proceed from God, or his Holy Spirit; and as 
those extraordinary gifts, of which this was one, were comm uni- 
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cated by the laying on of the hands of the apostles in the name of 
a crucified and risen Jesus, the conferring these gifts on any of 
the Christian converts may be justly regarded as a most illus- 
trious proof of a divine interposition in favour of Christianity, and 
of the divine mission of the apostles, the first authorized publishers 
of it. 

Having considered the principal things this writer has urged on 
the head of prophecy, I shall take some notice of what he hath 
offered concerning the proof from miracles ; this is the subject of 
his eighth section.* He will not allow, that miracles can be any proof 
of the divine mission of persons or truth of doctrines. What he 
chiefly insisteth upon to this purpose is, that the power of working 
miracles may be equally annexed to falsehood and tiuth ; and 
whereas it might be objected, that God will not suffer miraculous 
power to be misapplied, because, were that the case, mankind would 
be greatly exposed to imposition, he answers, “ that when a miracle 
is once wrought, it must and will be in the option of the operator to 
apply that power as he pleases, either well or ill, nor could God 
prevent it, otherwise than by destroying his being or his agency.” 
But supposing, which is the present supposition, a real power of 
working miracles communicated from God, with a view to give 
attestation to the divine mission of persons sent to instruct the 
world in important truths, it is absurd to suppose, that he would 
continue that power to them, if they applied it to the confirming of 
falsehood ; or that he would have given them that power for attest- 
ing truth, if he foresaw they would use it in favour of falsehood : 
and in that case he must have foreseen it. With regard to the 
power of working miracles in the first age of the Christian church, 
it was not at the option of the persons wno had that power to use it 
when or to what purpose they pleased. They could only work those 
miracles, when and upon what occasion it seemed fit to the Holy 
Ghost that they should do them ; in which case they had an extra- 
ordinary impulse, which is usually called the faith of miracles, which 
was a kind of direction to them, when to work those miracles, and 
whereby they knew and were persuaded that God would enable 
them to do them. The proper use and design of those miracles was, 
to confirm the testimony given by the apostles to our Saviour and 
his resurrection, and the truth of the doctrines they taught as 
received from him; nor can any one proof be brought, though he 
takes it for granted, that any false teachers in that age did, by 
virtue of any extraordinary gift or powers of the Holy Ghost com- 
municated to them, work miracles to confirm the false doctrines they 
preached. On the contrary, St. Paul appeals to the Galatians 
themselves, as in a matter of fact which could not be contested, that 
miracles were only wrought, and the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit communicated, in attestation to that true doctrine of the 
gospel which lie had preached, and not to that other gospel, as he 
calleth it, which the false teachers would have imposed upon them. 
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Gal. iii. 2, 5. But Lhave elsewhere considered this matter at large, 
and shall not here repeat what was there offered.* 

But what our author chiefly bends himself to prove is, that the 
accounts given us of the miracles recorded in the New Testament 
are false or uncertain, and not at all to be depended on. To this 
purpose he mentions several of our Saviour's miracles, and repeats 
the same objections against them that had been urged by Mr. 
Woolston before, and to which solid answers had been returned. 
Every thing in the evangelical accounts that appears to him strange 
or extraordinary, he rejects at once. I cannot here enter into a 
distinct consideration of the several particulars he allegeth. 1 shall 
only mention one, on which he seems to lay a greater stress than 
any of the rest, and which he insists upon more than once, as alone 
sufficient to destroy the credit of the evangelical historians. It 
relates to the account given of our Saviour's temptations in the 
wilderness. It will be readily owned, that the fact referred to is of 
a veiy extraordinary nature. But a thing may be very strange and 
wonderful, and yet very true, and is to be received as such, if it 
comes to us vouched by a sufficient authority ; and in this case the 
authority is sufficient ; for I think it cannot reasonably be doubted, 
that the account came originally from our Lord himself, since no 
other could be supposed to know it, and that it was well known to 
the apostles and disciples to have come from him. It is distinctly 
related by two of the evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
referred to by a third, St. Mark. St. John, according to the 
method he pursues, of insisting chiefly upon things not mentioned 
by the rest, had no occasion to take notice of it. There is not the 
least reason to suppose, that the evangelists would have inserted 
such an account as this, if they had not been assured that the infor- 
mation came from Christ himself ; and his authority is a sufficient 
warrant for believing it ; nor is our author able to prove, that there 
is any thing here ascribed to Satan, which he might not be able, or 
might not be permitted to perform. In what manner he pretended 
to show to our Saviour, “ all the kingdoms of the world, and all the 
glory of them," we are not told ; nor is there any necessity here of 
taking the word all in the strictest sense. But in what way soever 
this was done, concerning which we cannot pretend certainly to 
judge, this writer doth not know enough of the case to pronounce 
it impossible. Supposing there are evil spirits, can any man take 
upon him positively to determine how far their power and ability 
may extend ? And that there are both good and evil spirits supe- 
rior to man, hath been the general belief of mankind in all nations 
and ages, and even of the best and wisest of men ; nor can a sha- 
dow of reason be brought to prove the existence of such spirits to be 
either impossible or improbable, though our author, in his great 
wisdom, has all along rejected all accounts where there is any 
mention made of angels or devils, with as much confidence, as if 
he could clearly demonstrate that there cannot possibly be any such 
thing. 

• I>iviue Authority of the Old mid New Teat, umrted, vol. i. |i. 380— 387. 
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He frequently speaks of the weakness and credulity of the sacred 
historians, and represents the accounts given in the gospels, and in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as mere fictions, more like Jewish fables , or 
popish legends , than real facts.* He expressly declares, “ that some 
of the popish miracles, though generally rejected by Protestants as 
fraud ana imposture, are better attested than any of the miracles 
which were wrought, or supposed to be wrought, in the first century ; 
and that had the like strict scrutiny been made in former times that 
is at present, those ancient miracles would have been rejected. 
But every thinking person will easily see a mighty difference in the 
case between miracles wrought before persons highly prejudiced in 
their favour, and in proof of the reigning religion, where power and 
interest is on their side, and where there is not a full liberty allowed 
to make a strict inquiry in the view of enemies themselves, and 
where the public prejudices lie on the other side, and power, interest, 
and authority are engaged against them. There will always be 
ground of suspicion in the former case, not equally so in the latter. 
The miracles said to be w'rought by the Romish church, are done in 
countries where Popery is the established religion, and have power, 
and the prejudices of the people, and an evident worldly interest, on 
their side ; and they are not performed openly in the view of Pro- 
testants and for their conviction, in places where there is a full 
liberty of examining into all the circumstances relating to them ; 
whereas the miracles whereby Christianity was established, were 
done openly, and in the view of enemies, able and willing to have 
detected the imposture, if there had been any ; they were done to 
establish a scheme of religion, the most opposite that could be 
imagined to the prevailing prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles, and 
even to the prejudices that had possessed the minds of the very per- 
sons by whom these miracles were wrought ; and when all the power 
and authority of the world, as well as the influence and artifices of 
the priesthood, and every worldly advantage, lay wholly on the other 
side ; and yet vast numbers were brought over to receive a crucified 
Jesus as their Saviour and their Lord, in that very age, by the 
evidence of those miracles and extraordinary facts, concerning which 
they had the best opportunity of being informed, iii opposition to all 
their worldly interests, and their most inveterate prejudices. In vain 
then it is to inveigh, as this writer does, against the historians, and 
to pretend, that “ they were weak enough to give credit to any 
relations they might pick up, and had courage enough to put upon 
the world whatever might be put upon them ?'% for the things 
related by them are of such a public nature, that if they had been 
false, it would have been the easiest «thing in the world for their 
enemies, of whom there were many, to have detected them ; which 
would have crushed this religion in its infancy. Our author himself 
is sensible how difficult it would have been to impose facts of so 
extraordinary and so public a nature, as those recorded in the gos- 
pels, and in the Acts of the Apostles, in the very age in which the 
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facts were said to be done ; and therefore, without so much as 
attempting to offer the least proof, takes upon him to affirm, that 
the accounts of these facts were not published till a long time after, 
when there was nobody alive that could contradict them ; and he 
declares as positively as if he could prove it to be so, that they were 
not made public till the second century, which he represents as an 
age of fiction and forgery. This is what he particularly affirms con- 
cerning the accounts given in the Acts of the Apostles ; though it is 
evident from the book itself, that it was written in the apostolical 
age, and before the second imprisonment or the death of St. Paul. 
In the second century, Christianity had already made a wonderful 
progress through the nations, of which there are unquestionable 
proofs ; and by a strange absurdity he supposes, that the extraor- 
dinary facts wnereby the Christian religion was attested and con- 
firmed, were not published till that time, i. e. that they were not 
heard of or made public, till long after the founding of the Christian 
church, though it was wholly upon the credit of those facts that the 
Christian church was founded. He pretends farther, that the 
accounts of these things u were kept as a treasure in the hands of 
believers, not known to unbelievers, who therefore had it not in their 
power to confute them, or detect the fraud and yet certain it is, 
that the apostles went every where preaching the religion of Jesus to 
an unbelieving world. All those to whom the first publishers of 
Christianity preached the gospel, and published the accounts of the 
important facts on which it was founded, were at first unbelievers ; 
and it was upon the convincing assurance they had of the truth of 
these facts, tnat they were brought over to embrace it, and of unbe- 
lieving Jews or heathens became Christians, or believers in Jesus 
Christ. And whereas he adds, that “ those facts were not published 
at or near the place of the performance, but in Greece, Italy, &c., 
where the people could not contradict them he seems not to have 
considered, that all these things were first published in Judea, where 
the first Christian churches were founded ; and that great numbers 
of Jews were converted in the places where all the facts were done. 
It was not till after they had been published some years in Judea, 
that they were made known to tne Gentiles. And in all those 
countries where the gospel was preached, there were vast numbers of 
Jews, who had a continual correspondence with those in Judea, and 
went frequently to Jerusalem to tne public feasts, and could there- 
fore easily procure information whether those facts were as they had 
been represented. 

I shall not need to make any observations upon what Mr. Chubb 
hath offered against the adfeunts given by tne evangelists of our 
Lord's resurrection ; for, as he has only enlarged on some of the 
same objections which had been advanced by the author of '‘The 
Resurrection of Jesus considered," it may be sufficient to refer to 
what has been said on this subject in the twelfth letter. 

Having considered the attempts made by Mr. Chubb to invalidate 
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the argument in behalf of divine revelation from prophecy and mira- 
cles, it will not be improper to take some notice of what hath been 
offered to take oft the force of the argument, which he hath fre- 
quently urged, from the wonderful propagation of Christianity, in 
behalf of its divine original. He acknowledged!, that “ it is impro- 
bable that Christianity should take place, and prevail in the world, 
and to the degree it did, or at least tnat we are told it did, supposing 
the history of Christ’s life and ministry to be a fiction but then, 
as if he had granted too much, he observes, that “ the present run 
of Methodism, without any miraculous power attending it, or any 
external evidence to back it, takes off from the weight and force of 
the argument.”f He often returns to this, and in several parts of 
his book seems willing to run a parallel between the progress of 
Christianity and that of Methoaism. But this only shows the 
strong prejudices of those who glory in the character of free-thinkers, 
and how forward they are to catch at the slightest pretences for set- 
ting aside the evidences brought in favour of Christianity ; for in 
reality there can be no reasonable parallel drawn between the one 
and the other. There is no great wonder in it, that professed Chris- 
tians, pretending to a high degree of purity and piety, and to teach 
true scriptural Christianity, should make some progress (not in pagan 
and Mahometan, or even in Popish countries ; for I do not find our 
Methodists take upon them to make many conversions there, but) 
in a country where scriptural Christianity is professed, and a full 
toleration allowed. There is nothing in this but what may be easily 
accounted for, without supposing any thing supernatural in the case. 
They do not pretend to new extraordinary revelations, nor appeal to 
any miraculous facts, as the French prophets did ; in which case the 
failure of those facts might easily subject them to a detection ; but they 
build upon the religion already received among us, and only pretend 
to explain and enforce the doctrines there taught. But the case 
was entirely different with regard to the apostles and first publishers 
of Christianity. The religion they preached, and especially the 
great fundamental article of it, the receiving a crucified Jesus for 
their Saviour and Lord, was contrary to the most rooted prejudices 
both of Jews and Gentiles ; it tended entirely to subvert the whole 
system of the pagan superstition and idolatry, and also the pleasing 
hopes the Jews nad entertained concerning a temporal Messiah, 
who should raise their nation to the height of secular dominion and 
grandeur ; it was holy and self-denying in its nature and tendency, 
and was designed not to flatter, but to subdue and mortify, the 
corrupt lusts and passions of men ; it appealed to facts of the most 
extraordinary and public nature, atfll which could not fail being 
detected, if they had been false ; the first publishers of it were not 
only destitute of every worldly advantage, but had the most insur- 
mountable difficulties to encounter with ; they were exposed to the 
most grievous persecutions, reproaches, and sufferings, and had all 
the powers of the world engaged against them ; that therefore they 
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should be able in such circumstances to bring over vast numbers 
both of Jews and Gentiles to the faith of the crucified Jesus, and 
that the religion they taught should in spite of alLopposition prevail, 
and at length overturn the whole established superstition, which 
had every worldly advantage to support it ; this cannot be reason- 
ably accounted for, without supposing the interposition of a divine 
power, and the truth of the extraordinary facts on which it was 
founded. 

Mr. Chubb seems to lay a particular stress on the great change 
which , he pretends, took place in Christianity , whilst in its most pri- 
mitive state . He affirms, that “ the apostles set out upon two prin- 
ciples, which may be considered as the foundation or corner-stone 
of the Christian building. 1. That Christianity is a supplement to 
Judaism, and therefore was to be grafted upon it; and that the law 
of Moses was not to be abolished, but still continued. 2. That the 
Gospel was a favour to be vouchsafed to the Jews only, and that to 
them only it was to be preached.'* And he pretends, that “ the 
apostles were unavoidably led into these principles by their Master 
himself s'* but that " in a little time they quite changed the original 
scheme or plan of Christianity, and dug up and destroyed the foun- 
dations they themselves had laid and then he asks, “ How do we 
know in what instances they may be depended tipon ? and if they 
acted wrong in this, how does it appear that they ever acted right?*** 
This he returns to on several occasions. But this whole matter is 
entirely misrepresented : it is plain from several hints given by our 
Lord himself during his personal ministry, that it was really his in- 
tention, and the design upon which he was sent, to erect a new and 
more perfect dispensation than the Mosaical was, though it was not 
as yet a proper season to make a public declaration of it ; that his 
gospel was to be preached not to the Jews only, but also to the Gen- 
tiles ; and that the latter were to be taken into his church, and to 
be made partakers of his benefits, and of the great salvation he came 
to procure. Any one will be convinced of this, who impartially con- 
siders the following passages, Matth. viii. 10, 11, 12. xv. 10, 11. 
xxi. 43. John iv. 21, 23. x. 16*. The utmost that our author's pre- 
tence can be made to amount to, is really no more than this: that 
the apostles, for some time after our Lora’s ascension, were not en- 
tirely freed from their Jewish prejudices. And supposing, which was 
really the case, that the Jewish dispensation was originally from 
God, and was designed to give way to the more perfect dispensation 
of the gospel, for which it was preparatory, there was a great pro- 
priety in it that the change should not be brought about all at once, 
which might have been too great a shock even to honest and well- 
disposed minds. The gradual method of unfolding the Christian 
scheme, and dispelling the apostles' prejudices, instead of being a 
just objection, snows that the whole was conducted with a divine 
wisdom and goodness : and their having continued for some time 
under these prejudices, giveth a mighty force to their testimony, 
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and furnisheth a manifest proof that the Christian dispensation was 
not of their own invention, nor was owing to a sudden pang of en- 
thusiasm ; since it was with such difficulty that they themselves 
were brought to discern and embrace it, considered m its proper 
harmony. And it was only owing to the strength of the overpower- 
ing light and evidence, that all their prejudices were at length over- 
come and dispelled. 

Besides the two principles mentioned above, Mr. Chubb has 
thought fit to take notice of a third, which he also pretends was a 
fundamental principle of Christianity, as laid down by the apostles, 
viz. “ That the disciples of Christ were to have one common stock 
or property, of which the clergy were constituted the trustees and 
directors:” and he thinks, that “from this it appears, how ground- 
less that pretence must be, that the apostles ana ministers of Jesus 
Christ could have no worldly advantage in view, when they went 
forth to preach the gospel ; whereas nothing can be more evident, 
than that they had a fair prospect of, and a very plausible pretence 
for, gathering great riches into their hands, as keepers and managers 
of the church’s property or treasure.” This he is so fond of, that he 
insisteth upon it for several pages together.* And the author of the 
Resurrection of Jesus considered had hinted at the same thing before 
him, to show, that the apostles were interested witnesses, and that 
therefore their testimony to Christ’s resurrection is not to be de- 
pended on.t But all this is built on a false foundation ; for there 
was no divine or apostolical constitution obliging Christians to put 
their whole worldly substance into the common stock, and to com- 
mit it to the apostles as the directors. It appeareth plainly from 
St. Peter’s words to Ananias, that it was a matter which depended 
entirely on the free choice of the Christian converts, and was the 
effect of their voluntary zeal and charity; and it was an illustrious 
proof of the strong conviction and persuasion they had of the truth of 
the gospel, and of those great and extraordinary facts by which 
Christianity was supported. This was the more remarkable, as it 
was at Jerusalem that this was done, soon after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and the extraordinary effusion of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and where they had the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing the evidences of those facts. But whatever was 
done this way, in the extraordinary circumstances in which the first 
Christians were placed, it is manifest from some passages in the 
New Testament, and particularly from St. Paul’s directions to the 
Corinthians, that this was not designed to be generally obligatory 
upon all Christians. See 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 2 Cor. viii. 9. And indeed 
it seems to have been peculiar to those at Jerusalem ; for which un- 
doubtedly there were particular reasons ; and even there, so far were 
the apostles from claiming to themselves the direction of the pub- 
lic stock, that they expressly refused to have any thing to do with 
the management of it, thut they might apply themselves to their 
proper work, the ministry of the word ; and it was given into the 
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hands of persons of unexceptionable characters, chosen by the Chris- 
tian society for that purpose, that they might impartially distribute 
out of the common stock to those that needed it. Acts vi. 1, 2. 3. 
If the apostles had been actuated by worldly views, they would cer- 
tainly have chosen a scheme of religion, more cunningly accommo- 
dated to the prevailing humours and "prejudices of mankind; for 
what prospect could they have of persuading people to give up their 
treasures and worldly substance into their hands, by preaching up 
to the Jews a person that had been condemned and crucified by the 
chief priests and rulers of their own nation for their Messiah, and 
preaching up to the Gentiles & crucified Jew for their Lord and 
Saviour ? Our author himself is sensible of this, and therefore at 
the same time that he talks of the fair worldly prospect they had, 
he owns that these prospects must have depended upon their expect- 
ing success iu'their ministry, and upon their being persuaded that 
they had God and his promises on their side, and that Christ would 
be with them, as he had foretold, to the end of the world: * so that, 
according to his own way of stating the case, and indeed according 
to the reason of the thing, their prospect of success was founded in 
the firm belief they had of the truth and divinity of Christ’s mission, 
and of his resurrection and exaltation to glory. So inconsistent is 
this writer’s hypothesis, that, in order to make good his charge of 
worldly interested views against the apostles, he is forced to go upon 
a supposition of the truth of the illustrious attestations that were 
given to the Christian religion, and which he elsewhere endeavours 
to invalidate. And yet, supposing the apostles to have believed 
what their Lord had told them, they could have no worldly ad- 
vantage to expect; since he had assured them, that they should be 
exposed to all manner of reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings, 
both from Jews and Gentiles, and should he hated of all men Jor 
his name's sake . And this was actually the case : what the apostles 
got by preaching up the religion of Jesus is in a very affecting man- 
ner represented by St. Paul, who was one of them : from whence it 
is manifest, that never were there any persons exposed to a greater 
variety of hardships and sufferings, 1 Cor. iv. 9. 11, 12, 13. xv. 19. 
32. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10, 11. xi. 23 — 28. 

It is particularly evident, that this last mentioned great apostle 
could have no worldly advantage in view in embracing Christianity. 
His interests, reputation ^nd prejudices, lay wholly the other way, 
and tended strongly to bias him against it. Nothing but conviction, 
and the power of evidence, could overcome his obstinacy; after 
which he became the most eminently instrumental to propagate the 
Christian religion in the world, of which he had been a most zealous 
persecutor before. And this seems to he the cause of that peculiar 
rarifeoor and prejudice, which this writer every-where discovers 
agaifkst him. The best judges have admired the strength and close- 
ness of St. Paul’s reasoning; this particularly was the judgment of 
one of the best reasoners of the age, Mr. Locke, who studied his 
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writings with great application. 4 But our author has thought fit to 
represent him as a hose unguarded writer, who. did pot attend to his 
own argument, or to the subject, , He frequently charges him with 
drawing wrong conclusion^ from his premises; aft<|that his epistles 
were crude, indigested performances, which wer e probably sent as 
they were first wrote , without being revised by him ; and that this 
sometimes involved him in confusion . He endeavours to give the 
most absurd and ridiculous turn possible to several passages uv> his 
writings; some instances of which were taken notice of ftbove, to 
which many others might be added. Not content # ith this, he 
represents this excellent person, wHb was no les$* remarkable for his 
humility than for his man/ other virtues, as a vain-glorious boaster, 
and treats the account which, wife a remarkable modesty, and as 
it were by constraint, he gives of h$ labours and Sufferings, as 
a bravado, and past all belief I * " He accuses him and St. Jamies as 
guilty of the most gross and notorious dissimulation and hypocrisy, 
and represents him as the great author of pious frauds in religion : 
and that he acted upon this principle, “ that truth in some cases 
may and ought to be dispensed with and that therefore he ai|d 
the other apostles were capable of giving a fal$£ testimony to serve 
the.Christian cause. + But this certainly was not St. Paul's prin- 
ciple ; he has condemned in the strongest terms those who main- 
tained, that it is lawful to lie for the glory of God, and to do evil 
that good may come of it ; which fe the great principle upon which 
piousirauds are built, Horn. iii. 5, 6. All that Mr. Chubb has ad- 
vanced, to prove the heavy charge he has brought against this great 
apostle, is reducible to two facts. The one is, his saying before the 
oouncil, that of the hope and resurrection of the dead he was called in 
question. Acts xxiii.fi.; upon which our author observes, that in 
this “ he acted a deceitful part, and coined a lie to save himself, 
since he was not called in question about the resurrection, nor was 
this any part of the charge against him.”;}: But that the preaching 
through Jesus Christ the resurrection of the dead, was one reason of 
the persecution which was raised against Christ’s disciples ; and that 
this was what particularly excited the rage of the Sadducees against 
them, of which garty the high priest, or at least many of those about 
him, and who weie men oj^power and interest, appear to have been, 
is plain from the account given injthe Acts of the Apostles, cl^p. iv. 
1, 2, 3. v. 17. And it was very allowable for the apostle? to take 
, advantage of this, for creating a division among his adversaries, who 
were not themselves agreed what charge to bring against him. This 
is a proof of his prudence and address, and that he did no& run 
upon his sufferings with a blind enthusiastic heat; but it is no proof 
of his dishonesty. The other instance upon which the charge or hy- 
pocrisy and lying against St. Paul is founded, is taken from What 
he did at Jerusalem, by St. James’s advice, in purity ing himself in 
the temple , Acts xxi. 20 — 26,§ But if this had been fairly repre- 
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'fi&tibn fake : SfcPaul T*kd*iot taughfthis; far only had argued 
against the qfpessitjfpF otptfrving tfiat kw, and had urged 'Jeiys and 
Geiitues to a mutdhl forbearamlTwith onfe *dftofh$r . in this matter. 
And what he dia pursuant to the advice bf St^ Jainfes, showed that 
He did not look upon it to be theft unlawful WMcibserve the Jewish 
.fifes; Mid tMRt he judged it^oth lawful and expedient in some rases 
liq hbsCTve thenft; for avoiding scandal ; and upon this princirftS he 
pftxS&ded in circumcising timothy. This whole matyer hau bppq 
set in a clear light, and tne wisdom and consistency of the conduct 
of St. Paul and the other apostles fully justified, in the answers that 
wpre made to the Moral Philosopher. But Mr. Chubb^re peats the 
cnarge, without trmibling himself to take off the force of whabhad 
been offered for clearing it. ' ^ ■ 

After what hath been observed, it will be no surprize to find, fftat 
this writer represents the being converted to Christianity as o^no, 
importance at all, and that he frdtjjuently lets us know, that he Joots 
ypon all religions to he alike, wWi regard to the favour of*God» 
The turning from Mahometanism to Christianity,” says he, “ or 
from Christianity to Mahometanism, is only allaying aside one ex- 
ternal form of religion, and making use of anther, which is of n<* 
more real benefit, than a man’s changing the colour of his clothes* 
by putting off a red coat, and putting on a blue one in its stead.”* 
Jde elsewhere represents it as an indiderent matter, “ whether a min 
*&man adopts Judaism, or Paganism, or Mahometanism, or Chris- 
liAity i” and what is more extraordinary, he would put this upo^ 
us, as St. Peter's sentiment as well as his own ; ana endeavours. 


after his manner, to prove it from that noted passage, Acts x, 34, 35 f , 
Of a truth / perceive that God is no respecter of versons ; but til 
every nation , he that feareth him, and imrketh rigmeousness , is ac- 
mped^nth him . He pretends, thgt St. Peter here teacheth, “ that 
N*’ in*any religious lesuta*, or his ministry, is altogether super- 
numerary, and that he hatn excluded both faith and infidelity out 
of the case :”f as if the apostle there designed to tell Cornelius, that 
ip'wtt of no manner of importance whether he believed in Jesus 
‘.0htj0*or not ; which is to make him speak in direct contradiction 
; to very design of his being sent to Cornelius, and of all his sub- 
jieqdBlit discourse to him. St. Peter signifieth indeed, in the words 
cited tor this author, that whosoever in any nation, like Cornelius, 
truly feared and worshipped God, and practised righteousness, 
>s}iould be accepted of him, though not belonging to the Jewish 
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nation, or initiated into the Mosaic polity ; but he certainly never 
intended to signify, that. the* embracing Christianity was a matter 
of mere indifference. Cornelius’s jpiety and good dispositions would 
have rendered him acceptable to God» though he 'had not heard of 
Christ; but when he had an opportunity of being informed, that 
very piety and fear of God lea nim to receive those significations 
of the divine will, and to believe in Jesus Christ whom he had 
sent. The great importance and advantage of faith. in Christ, in 
such a case* is evidently supposed in St. Peter’s whole discourse, 
who was extraordinarily sent on purpose to instruct him in it. 
This writer thinks proper to find fault with the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles, for laying so great a stress on the conversion of 
Jews or heathens to Christianity, which, in his opinion, is “of little 
consequence as to the favour of God, or their future safety, because, 
if they were virtuous and good men, they were secure without such 
conversion, and if they were bad vicious men, they were not se- 
cured by it. M * But if they were good men before, and were thereby 
put in the way of greater improvements in goodness, more fully 
instructed in religion, raised to more glorious hopes, and furnished 
with more excellent helps, and more powerful animating encou- 
ragements to all virtue and universal righteousness ; or if they 
were bad men, involved in gross ignorance and idolatry, super- 
stition and vice, which was the general character of the heathens 
when the gospel appeared, and , by turning to Christianity were 
brought to the knowledge and pure adoration of the only 
true God, and engaged to forsake' their evil ways, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; 
and no other were accounted true Christian converts ; this, 
by the author's own acknowledgment, must have been a signal 
advantage. He himself had said a little before, “ if the revela- 
tion referred to could furnish me with useful knowledge, or 
with a better rule of life, or with more powerful excitements to , 
the practice of virtue and true religion, than at present I am in 
possession of, and thereby I should be made a wiser and a better 
man, then I acknowledge, that such conviction would be bene- 
ficial to me in proportion to sucli improvement. ”+ This is evi- 
dently the case of the Christian revelation, wherever it is sincerely 
believed and embraced, and men give themselves up to its dfvine 
conduct ; and therefore those to whom this revelation is offered, 
and who yet despise and reject it, are justly chargeable with great 
guilt ; for it cannot be a slight guilt to reject the valuable means 
and helps which God hath, in nis infinite wisdom and gooduess, 
provided, for promoting our spiritual improvement, and engaging 
and enabling us to work out our own salvation : nor can any thing 
be more unreasonable than to pretend, as the enemies of revelation 
have often done, that because virtue and righteousness are what 
God approves, therefore faith is unnecessary, and of no consequence 
at all. The very contrary follows from it : for, if moral improve- 
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roent and true holiness be of such vast importance, then certainly 
the best and properest means for attaining to it are very needful, 
and to be highly valued ; and such are the means and helps which 
the religion of Jesus aflordeth, as laid down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures : and to reject those means and assistances, under pretence 
of obtaining the end without them, is a most absurd and criminal 
conduct, justly displeasing in the sight of God, and a most un- 
worthy return to his infinite goodness. 

I shall conclude my remarks on Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works , 
with taking notice ot a remarkable passage at the end of the eighth 
section of nis Farewell to his Readers. After having done all he 
could to expose the Scriptures, and shew that it is not safe to appeal 
to them, he draws this conclusion from the whole: that “this shews 
“ the great propriety of our returning back to that prior rule of action, 
“ which is the ground and foundation of moral truth, and conse- 
quently of moral certainty ; viz. that eternal and invariable rule of 
right and wrong, as to an infallible guide, and as the solid ground 
“of our peace and safety, which rule we are too easily diverted 
“ from.*” He seems to speak here, as if Christians, and those that 
were for adhering to Scripture as their rule, had no regard to the 
rule of right and wrong, or to the nature and reason of things, which 
is a gross misrepresentation ; and as if the deists were under the 
conduct of an infallible guide. Particularly it is to be supposed, 
that he would have it to be understood that he himself hath taken 
care to follow the infallible guidelie recommends : but if we are to 
judge by the effect it has had upon himself, we have no great 
encouragement to entertain a very favourable opinion of the advantage 
we shall obtain by forsaking the Scripture, under pretence of follow- 
ing such a guide. For what is it, that his infallible guide has 
directed him to? It has inclined him to deny a particular providence, 
or that God now interposeth in ordering or governing the affairs of 
men, and the events relating to them, whether with regard to nations 
or particular persons, and consequently has directed him not to make 
a dependence on providence, a trust in God, or resignation to his 
will, any part of his religion : it hath taught him not to expect any 
gracious assistances from God, or to apply to him for them : it 
leaveth him at a loss whether it be proper to pray to God at all, 
and inclineth him to think that it is the safest way to let it alone : 
nor doth this guide inform him, whether men’s souls are material or 
immaterial, or whether they shall subsist after death, or shall die 
and perish with the body, or whether there shall be a future state 
in wnich God will call men to an account for their actions : or, if 
there shall be a future judgment, his guide leadeth him to apprehend 
that it shall extend but to a small part of the human race, and but 
to a few of the actions they perform ; that they shall not be called 
to an account for the blasphemies they may nave uttered against 
God, or for any neglect of duties that more immediately relate to 
the Deity, or for private injuries they do to one another, or for any 
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actions at all but those which concern the public; and how far 
these are to extend, he hath not thought fit to inform us. I cannot 
see therefore but that it is much better to follow the light the 
Scripture aflfordeth us, which giveth us clear instructions in these 
and other things of great importance, concerning which our author’s 
infallible guide, according to his account of the matter, hath given 
him no directions at all, or hath given him wrong ones. 

I have now finished my observations on Mr. Cnubb’s Posthumous 
Works , which I have perhaps enlarged upon more than they really 
deserve. But I have chosen to do it, both because they seem to be 
of a dangerous tendency, and well 'fitted to do mischief, and have by 
some persons been very much extolled, and because there has been no 
answer, that I know of, given to those books. I do not love to 
make reflections that seem to bear hard upon any man’s integrity : 
but I think it cannot be denied, that, notwithstanding his great 
pretences to plainness and candour, and an impartial love of truth 
and liberty, there are very apparent marks of great disingenuity in 
his writings. The nature of this work would not admit of ray 
entering into a more minute examination ; but there are few 
things of consequence in his two volumes which are not here taken 
notice of. 


LETTER XV. 


Observations upon a Pamphlet, intitled, DeUm fairly .Stated, and fully Vindicated. — The 
Author's pompous Account of Deism, and his way or stating tbe Question between 
Christians and Deists, considered. — Concerning the differences among Christians about 
the Way of knowing the Scriptures to be the Word of God. — The Charge lie brings 
against the Christian Religion, as consisting only of unintelligible Doctrines and useless 
Institutions, ami his Pretence, that the Moral Precepts do not belong to Christianity 
at all, but are the Property of Deists, shewn to be vain and groundless. — The Cor- 
ruptions of Chiislians no just Argument against true Christianity. — A brief Account 
of Lord Holingbroke's Attempt against the Scriptures in his Letters on the Study and 
Use of History. 


Sir, 

Having considered pretty largely Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous 
Works, I shall now send you some observations upon a pamphlet, 
which, though originally written by another hand, is said to have 
been revised by Mr. Chubb, and to have undergone considerable 
alterations and amendments : it is intitled Deism fairly Stated , 
and fully Vindicated , and was published in 1746. And as it hath 
been much boasted of, 1 shall distinctly consider both the account 
the author of it gives of deism, and the attempt he hath made to 
expose the Christian revelation. 

In his account of deism he treads in the steps of Dr. Tindal, and 
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it might be sufficient to refer to the remarks that have been made 
upon that writer's scheme, of which some account was given in the 
tenth Letter. But let us examine our author’s pretensions more 
distinctly. 

He tells us that “ deism is no other than the religion essential to 
man, the true original religion of nature and reason.*” And because 
Christian divines have asserted, that the gospel contains the true 
religion of reason and nature, he represents them, and particularly 
the present bishop of London, and Mr. (now Dr.) Samuel Chandler, 
as acknowledging, that “ deism is the alone excellence and true glory 
“ of Christianity/’ and pretends that what he has cited from them 
proves, that a deism is all in the Christian institution that can pos- 
“sibly approve itself to the true genuine reason of inan.+" And 
accordingly he declares, that “ every thing that is enjoined in the 
“ gospel to be believed as a rational doctrine, or practised as a 
“natural duty, relating to God, our neigh hours, and ourselves, is an 
“established part of deism. And through his whole book he 
supposes deism to comprehend every doctrine and precept which is 
founded in reason and nature, or, as he sometimes expressed! it, in 
truth and reason , i. e. it comprchendeth every doctrine and precept 
that is true and just and reasonable. 

That we may judge of the fairness of this writer in stating the 
point, it is proper to observe, that the thing he would be thought to 
vindicate is the religion of those that call themselves deists, and who 
reject revelation, and oppose Christianity. This is the only deism 
in question, and which it concerned! him to state and vindicate. 
But he has thought fit all along to represent deism and natural 
religion as terms of the same signification ; whereas deism, as we 
are now considering it, is to be understood, not precisely of natural 
religion, as comprehending those truths which have a real foundation 
in reason and nature, and which is so far from being opposite to 
Christianity, that it is one great design of the gospel to clear and 
enforce it; but of that religion which every man is to find out for 
himself by the mere force of natural reason, independent of all 
revelation, and exclusive of it. It is concerning this that the 
inquiry properly proceeds. Dr. Tindal was sensible of it; and 
therefore is for sending every man to the oracle in his own breast 
as the only guide to duty and happiness, which alone he is to consult, 
without having any regard to revelation : and accordingly he 
frequently represents the religion of nature as so clearly known to 
all men» even to those that cannot read in their mother tongue , as to 
render any farther revelation perfectly needless and useless. But 
if the question be concerning natural religion in this sense, it is far 
from deserving all the fine encomiums which this writer, after Dr. 
Tindal, so liberally bestows upon : he represents it as so perfect, that 
nothing can be added to it: and therefore will not allow, that Chris- 
tianity can be said to be “grounded on natural religion, or to be an 
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“improvement of it:' 1 for he declares, that he “cannot possibly 
“ conceive how an entire and perfect structure (which is the case of 
“ natural religion) can be only a foundation of a perfect structure, 
“ or how a perfect religion can be improved Here he securely 
assumes the very thing in question, viz. that the religion which 
every man knoweth of nimself by his own unassisted reason is so 
perfect, as to be incapable of receiving any addition or improvement, 
even from divine revelation: which is in other words to say, that 
every man by his own reason, exclusively of all revelation, takes in 
the whole of religious truth and duty, which is founded in the 
nature of things, and knows as much of it already as God can teach 
him : and that a divine revelation can give him no farther light or 
stronger assurance, relating to any thing that it is proper for him to 
believe or practise in religion, than what his bare reason informs 
him of without it. 

Among the encomiums which our author bestows upon deism, 
one is, that it is “ no other than the religion essential to man;+ ” a 
phrase that he and others of the deistical waters seem fond of. 
But will these sagacious gentlemen undertake to inform the world 
what kind or degree of religion is essential to the human nature ? 
Or, if they could oblige the world with that discovery, is nothing 
valuable in religion but what is essential to man ? If revelation 
discovercth to us some things of importance. which we could not 
attain to the knowledge of by bare unassisted reason; or giveth us 
farther assurances concerning some things, as to which we were 
doubtful before, and setteth them in a clearer light ; or exhibiteth 
a more complete system of duty ; or furnisheth more powerful mo- 
tives to animate us to the practice of it ; must all these dis- 
coveries be rejected, under pretence that what we thus receive by 
revelation is not essential to man? Might not all improvements 
of every kind be discarded for the same reason? And so man must 
be left in his pure essentials. And then what a fine figure would 
the human nature make ! 

Besides this general account of deism, our author takes upon him 
to exhibit some fundamental credenda of a deist ; and he might 
easily find a plausible scheme of natural religion formed ready to 
his hand by Christian writers, and then put it upon the world for 
pure genuine deism. Among these fundamental articles of the reli- 
gion of a deist, he reckons the belief of a future state of rewards and 

E unishments. But is this a point in which the deists are agreed ? 

iord Bolingbroke cvery-where sets up for a deist of the first rank, 
and glories in that character, and yet he does all he can to weaken 
or subvert that which is here put upon us as a fundamental article 
of the deistical creed': and Mr. Chubb, who no doubt would pass 
with our author for a true deist, though sometimes, like this writer, 
he makes a great shew of believing not only the truth but the im- 
portance of that doctrine, yet in several passages of his Farewell to 
his Readers , and especially in his fourth and fifth sections, where he 
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treats professedly of this subject, setteth himself to shew that it is 
altogether uncertain, and incapable of being proved, and that the 
probability lies against it.* Thus it is that these gentlemen are 
sometimes willing to make a fair appearance with their principles, 
till persons are drawn in, and fully initiated in the mysteries 
of deism. 

This author gives us twelve propositions with great pomp, most of 
which have nothing to do with the debate between Christians and 
deists, and others of them are very ambiguous. + In his seventh 
proposition he layeth it down as a principle, that “to govern our 
“conduct by our reason is our duty, and all that God requircth of 118.” 
If the meaning be, that God reqnireth nothing from us but what we 
know by our bare unassisted reason to be our duty, and that if any 
thing farther be revealed to be our duty, we are not obliged to per- 
form it, because we did not know it to be so by our own natural' 
reason independently of that revelation, it is false and absurd : for 
when God requircth us to be governed by our reason, it must be 
supposed to be his intention, that we should take in all proper helps 
and assistances. And if he is pleased in his great goodness to give 
us additional discoveries of his will and our duty for enlightening 
and assisting our reason, then certainly we arc obliged, and it is 
what reason itself and the religion of nature requircth of us, to pay 
a regard to those discoveries ; so as to believe the truths which he 
has been pleased to reveal, and to practise those duties which he 
has seen tit to enjoin: and not to do so would be highly criminal. 

The four last of his twelve propositions are designed to shew, 
that reason and nature sufficiently instruct us without revelation, as 
to the methods of reconciliation with the Deity, when we have offen- 
ded him by our sins, and give us a certain assurance that God will 
reinstate us in his favour upon our repentance and reformation. I 
have elsewhere considered this subject at large in answer to Tindnl, 
who had particularly insisted upon it.ij: At present I shall only ob- 
serve, that though nature and reason seem to direct us to repentance 
and reformation in case of our being conscious of having offended 
God and transgressed his holy laws, yet reason and nature could not 
give us certain information, how far repentance shall be available to 
avert the punishment we had incurred, or what shall be the extent of 
the divine forgiveness, or how far an obedience like ours, mixed with 
many failures and defects, and which fallcth short in many instances 
of what the divine law requires, shall be rewarded. We do not 
know enough of God, of the reasons and ends of the divine govern- 
ment, and of what may be necessary for vindicating the authority 
of Iiis laws, to be able to pronounce with certainty, by the mere 
light of our own unassistecl reason, what measures his governing 
wisdom and righteousness may think fit to take with regard to guilty 
creatures that have sinned against him. Will any reasonable man 
pretend, that God himself cannot discover any thing to us, which it 
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may be proper for us to know, relating to the methods of his dealings 
towards us, the terms of our acceptance with him, or the retributions 
of a future state, but what we ourselves knew as well before ? Or, 
if he should condescend to make discoveries to us of this sort, and 
give us assurances relating to matters of such great importance, ought 
we not to be thankful for such discoveries? especially since it is 
certain in fact, that men in all ages and nations have been under 
great anxieties and uncertainties about the proper means of pro- 
pitiat.ng an offended Deity. 

Our author mentions it to the praise of deism, that u it is that 
religion of nature and reason, which was believed and practised 
by Socrates, and those of old/* whom he represents as having been 
ornaments to human nature.* Thus he seems to think it a greater 
honour to be a disciple of Socrates than of Jesus Christ. But why 
are we to be turned back to the religion of Socrates, who have a 
light so vastly superior to that which he enjoyed ? However he 
may be justly commended for having attained so far, considering 
the circumstances he was under (though in many things he fell in 
with the established superstition of his age and country), is this 
a reason why we should be sent to that philosopher to learn a 
right scheme of religion, when we have a far more excellent one in 
our hands, and recommended by a much higher authority? He 
was himself sensible of his need of farther assistances, and a divine 
instructor ; and shall we who have that inestimable advantage, de- 
spise the light given us from heaven, and be desirous to return to 
tnat state of darkness and uncertainty of which he complained, and 
from which he wanted to be delivered ? 

The remarks that have been made will help us to jud^e of those 
passages in which he pretendeth to give the true state of the ques- 
tion between deists and Christians. “ The single question/* saith 
he, “ between Christians and deists is, whether the belief of rational 
doctrines, and the practice of natural duties, are all that are strictly 
necessary with regard to the divine approbation, and consequently 
human happiness ?**+ And again, when he professes to come to 
the point, he says, “ The grand foundation of the difference be- 
tween the deists and the religious of all other persuasions is, whe- 
ther any doctrine or precept that has not its foundation apparently 
in reason or nature, can be of the essence of religion, and with 
propriety be said to be a religious doctrine or precept.**;): Here 
ne supposes, and it runs through his whole book, that nothing can 
be properly said to belong to religion, but what plainly appeareth 
to the understanding of every man, without any assistance from 
divine revelation, to lie founded in nature and reason. The ques- 
tion then, though not clearly stated by this writer, is this: whether 
Cod can make any additional discoveries in relation to doctrines to 
be believed, or duties to be practised, concerning which we had no 
certain information by the bare light of unassisted nature and rea- 
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son ? And if God hath made such discoveries, whether it would 
not in that case be necessary, that those to whom these discoveries 
are made should believe those doctrines, and practise those duties ? 
Whether, because our own natural reason did not inform us of them 
without revelation, therefore when they are revealed to us, we may 
safely and innocently reject them as useless and unnecessary, and 
as not belonging to religion at all ? Or whether reason and nature 
do not require it of us as an indispenable duty, to pay a just sub- 
mission and regard to the significations and discoveries of the di- 
vine will concerning truth or duty, in whatever way they arc made 
known to us ? These arc questions, which one should think would 
admit of an easy decision : since nothing could be more absurd, 
than to lay it dow r n as a principle, that God can make no farther 
discoveries of truth and duty to be believed and practised by us, 
but what all men know of themselves by their own unassisted rea- 
son ; or that, if he should, we are not obliged to receive or regard 
these discoveries. 

It is very usual with the deistical writers, and this author among 
the rest, to put the question, whether reason or revelation be the 
best guide, as if there were an opposition or inconsistency between 
them : but the proper question is, whether reason left merely to 
itself, and with tne many frailties, corruptions, and defects to which 
it is now subject, or reason with the assistance of divine revelation, 
be the best guide to duty and happiness ? Revelation indeed 
would be of little use, if we were to take bis account of it. He tells 
us, that by “ pure revelation must be meant, that which is of such 
a nature as to be quite out of reason's province to form any judg- 
ment about it ; That matters supernatural are incapable of an exa- 
mination by natural reason, or of being approved as reasonable : 
And that surely no man can be rationally convinced of what lies 
quite out of the reach of his reasoning faculties to form any judg- 
ment at all about.”* This he frequently repeats, and seems to 
value himself upon this way of putting the case. But it is grossly 
misrepresented. None of the friends of revelation understand by 
it, that about which we are not capable of forming any judgment at 
all : on the contrary, they generally agree that wc must make use 
of our reason, both in judging of the evidences of divine revelation, 
whereby it is pibved to be from God, and of the sense and meaning 
of its doctrines and precepts. But our author thinks fit to play 
upon the word supernatural, as if by it were meant that which is 
absolutely unintelligible and absurd ; whereas a thing may be so 
far supernatural, that we could not have discovered it merely by our 
own reason without a divine revelation, and yet, when discovered 
to us, we may be able to form a judgment concerning it, and may 
see it to be worthy of God, and of an excellent tendency, and as 
such our reason may approve it. 

Having considered that part of the pamphlet in which the author 
pretends to give a fair state and vindication of deism as opposed to 
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revela tion, I shall now take some notice of what he hath advanced 
with regard to the Christian revelation in particular. 

He says, “the material question between rational Christians 
and deists depends upon the proof that is made by Christians, that 
the Scriptures are a divine revelation, and the very word of God ; 
for if this point be proved, the controversy is at an end.*’ But here 
he complains of the want of unanimity among Christians, in a point 
of such importance. “The Roman Catholics say, We know the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, only by the testimony of the 
church ; and among Protestants, some' say, They are known to be 
the word of God by themselves , to those only whose eyes the Spirit 
of God is pleased to open, to perceive the characters of divine truth 
impressed on them : others maintain, that they will manifestly ap- 
pear to be the word of God by themselves, upon an honest inves- 
tigation of mere natural reason, to any man who shall impartially 
exercise it about them.”* But if the matter be rightly considered, 
there is not so great a difference among Christian writers about 
the way of knowing the Scriptures to be the word of God, as is 
pretended. Christians in general are agreed, that the extraordi- 
nary facts recorded in the gospel are true, and that those facts 
prove the divine mission of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the truth 
and divinity of that scheme of religion which was published to 
the world in his name. They agree, that the Scriptures contain 
a faithful and authentic account of the doctrines and laws deliv- 
ered by Christ and his apostles, and of the illustrious attestations 
whereby they were confirmed : That they were committed to writ- 
ing by the apostles themselves, who were eye and ear witnesses 
of what they relate, or by their most intimate companions, and 
were published in the first age of the Christian church, the age 
in which those doctrines and laws were delivered, and the facts 
were done : That these writings have remarkable internal cha- 
racters of truth and divinity in the goodness and excellence of 
the doctrines, the purity of the precepts, the force and power of 
the motives, that unaffected simplicity and impartial regard to 
truth which everywhere appears, and in the admirable tendency 
of the whole to promote the glory of God, and the good of man- 
kind, without any traces or views of worldly policy, ambition, 
avarice, or sensuality. And though some talk of*these characters 
as discernible by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and others bv the 
investigation of human reason, yet neither do the former intend to 
exclude human reason from havjng any concern in that inquiry, 
nor do the latter design to exclude the assistance of the Hoiy 
Spirit ; since it is generally acknowledged among Christians, and 
is highly agreeable to reason itself, that it is proper to apply to 
God, the author of light , and giver of all inward illumination, as 
Lord Herbert calls him, to assist us in our inquiries, and bv pu- 
rifying our souls from vicious affections, and corrupt prejudices, 
to prepare our minds for a due reception of religious and moral 
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truth. I add, that though some have talked of corruptions in the 
sacred writings, yet Christians are generally agreed, that the 
Scriptures arc transmitted to us without any such general corrup- 
tion as to make any alteration in the doctrines and facts, and that 
they are delivered down to us by a credible uninterrupted tradition, 
greater than can be produced for any other books in the world ; 
by the testimony not merely of the church in one age, but in every 
age, from the time in which they were written ; and not merely by 
any one party of Christians, but by those of different sects and 
parties, by friends and enemies. Any one that considercth the 
several things now mentioned, and which have been often urged 
by Christians of all denominations, by the best of the Popish,"’ as 
well as Protestant writers, who have appeared in defence of Chris- 
tianity, will see that there is a more general agreement among 
them, in what concerneth the proofs of the divine original and au- 
thority of the sacred writings, than our author seems willing to 
allow. 

With regard to prophecy and miracles , which are insisted on by 
all Christian writers as proofs of the divinity of the Christian reli- 
gion, he will not allow them to be any proofs of it all ; because 
they do not prove, that “ the collection of tracts commonly called 
the Bible were written by the persons respectively whose names 
they bear; that the Deity immediately dictated to each writer the 
subject matter contained therein ; and that these books have been 
faithfully transmitted down to us without any corruption, altera- 
tion, addition, or diminution. 9 '* Mr. Chubb has the same thought, 
and seems very fond of it, for he has it over and over again in his 
Farewell to hist Readers. But if prophecies and miracles exhibited 
sufficient credentials to the divine mission of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and of his apostles, who published to the world the doctrines and 
laws of the Christian religion ; and if the Scriptures contain a just 
and faithful account of those prophecies and miracles, and of the 
doctrines and laws so attested and confirmed, and delivered by 
those divinely authorized teachers: doth not this lay a just foun- 
dation for receiving those doctrines and laws as of divine authority ? 
As to their being written by the persons whose names they bear, 
and their being, safely transmitted to us, without any material cor- 
ruption or alteration, this needeth no miracles to prove it ; it must 
be proved by other mediums, such as by the acknowledgment of 
all mankind are sufficient to prove things of that kind. If these 
writings caa be traced up, as they certainly may, from our own 
times, by unquestionable evidence, to the very age in which they 
were written ; and if they have been all along acknowledged to 
have been written by those to whom they arc ascribed, and even 
the enemies who lived nearest those times never contested it; and 
if it can be demonstrated, that, as the case was circumstanced, a 
general corruption of those writings in the doctrines and fncts, if 
any had attempted it, would have been an impossible thing ; this 
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ought to satisfy an impartial inquirer ; and this is capable of ns 
clear a proof as the nature of the thing can admit, and which, as 
hath been already hinted, is superior to what can be produced for 
any other book in the world. And the man that would doubt of 
such evidence in any other case, would be looked upon as ridicu- 
lously scrupulous, and be thought to carry his scepticism to an un- 
reasonable height. 

As to the subject matter of the Christian revelation, this writer 
is for stripping it of every doctrine that is founded in nature and 
reason; though there are several important doctrines of that kind, 
<?. q. those relating to the attributes and providence of God, and 
a state of future retributions, which Christianity was manifestly 
intended to confirm and establish, and set in a clearer light. If 
we are to take his account of it, it consistcth wholly of specula- 
tive, metaphysical, unintelligible doctrines, which lie out of the 
reach of reason to determine whether they be true or false, or to 
pass any judgment at all about them; and of positive institutions, 
which he pretends bv the confession of Christian divines are no 
constituent parts of religion.* By saying they are no constituent 
parts of religion, he evidently intends, that they have nothing to 
do with religion, and are of no use or significancv at all ; whereas 
the divines he refers to agree, that the positive institutions of 
Christianity do belong to religion as valuable instrumental duties, 
which have a tendency to subserve and promote the great ends 
of all religion, and are, when rightly improved, of signal use and 
benefit. 

After having observed, that many parts of Scripture are mys- 
terious and unintelligible, he saith, that to suppose that God gives 
forth unintelligible instructions and propositions to his creatures, is 
to prove him , in fact , a mere trifier.f And he urges, that “ as 
certain as a being of perfect rectitude has given a revelation, so 
certain it is, that not any thing in that revelation can be found 
on a strict inquiry unrevealed, t. e. not understood by men of 
learning, penetration, diligence, and industry. The design of 
this is to insinuate, that if there be any one thing in the Bible, 
even in the prophetical parts of it, which is not understood by 
men of learning and diligence, the whole is false; or if there he 
any circumstance in the revelation obscure, it cannot be a true 
divine revelation. But may it not reasonably be supposed, that 
in a revelation designed not merely for any one particular age, but 
for the use of mankind in every succeeding age, as there are 
many things, and those of the greatest importance, sufficiently 
clear and intelligible ut all times, so there may be some things 
not well understood at one time, which aflerwards are cleared up 
by farther inquiry, or a more . diligent search, or by comparing 
predictions will) events? Or, may not things which arc revealed 
to us as far as it is necessary they should he so, yet have some 
things attending them, the manner of which we* arc not able 
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clearly to explain and understand ? Is not this the case of many 
important points of what is called natural religion, relating to 
the providence and attributes of God, the divine eternity, immen- 
sity, omniscience, the creation of the world, &c. ? And must we 
reject what we do understand, and the great usefulness of which 
we clearly apprehend, because there is something relating to it 
which we cannot distinctly conceive ! 

As to the objections he makes against some particular doctrines of 
Christianity, as unintelligible and absurd, or at least as absolutely 
useless, this entirely depends upon the strange and unfair represent- 
ation he has been pleased to make of them. Thus he supposes 
Christians to maintain it as a doctrine of Scripture, that “an original, 
“ uncompounded, immaterial, and pure spirit, should, like one of the 
“derived, compounded, material, human species, have a Son.• ** As 
if Christians understood God’s having a Son, in the same gross, 
literal, and carnal sense in which one man begets another. 

He pronounces, that “the supposed satisfaction for sin by Christ's 
“death is a doctrine entirely repugnant to reason, and as such ought to 
“ be rejected with scorn. ”+ Mr. Chubb has passed the same censure 
upon it, which is owing to the absurd light in which he has thought 
fit to represent it, concerning which see before. But the doc- 
trine of our redemption and reconciliation through the obedience 
and sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ, considered as taught in the 
holy Scriptures, hath nothing in it but what is worthy of God, and 
of an excellent tendency. 

He mentions another doctrine, which he owns to be intelligible 
enough, but represents it as good for nothing, and as of no more 
consequence to the world in general, than there being a burning 
mountain in the kingdom of tfaples, is an advantage to the people of 
of England. And he thinks “ it is greatly improbable, that God 
“should especially interpose to acquaint the world with what mankind 
“would do altogether as well without. "J The doctrine he here refers 
to is that of God's judging the world by Jesus Christ. But this, 
rightly considered, is a noble part of the gospel scheme, and capable 
of being improved to the most excellent purposes. It renders the 
whole harmonious and consistent, in that the same glorious and divine 
Person by whom God made the world, and by whom as the great in- 
strument he carried on his gracious designs for recovering mankind 
from their ruinous and lost estate, is appointed to be the judge of all 
men, and dispenser of future retributions. And what farther shews 
the propriety of appointing Christ to be the judge is, that this is the 
last perfective act of the kingdom and dominion committed to him as 
Mediator, and that it is to be regarded as a reward of his amazing hu- 
miliation and self-abasement, and of his unparalleled obedience and 
sufferings in our nature, in compliance with nis heavenly father’s will. 
To which it may be added, that nothing can be fuller of comfort to 
good men; than that the benevolent Saviour of mankind will judge the 
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world ill the father’s name ; since it yields a satisfactory proof, that 
it is the will of God, that the judgment should be conducted, not 
with the utmost rigour of unallayed justice, but with great equity, 
so as to make all proper allowances for human weakness and infirmity, 
as far as is consistent with unbiassed truth and righteousness. And 
at the same time it hath a manifest tendency to strike an awe into 
the impenitent rejecters of the divine grace and goodness, to consider 
that they must be accountable to that Lord and Saviour whom they 
rejected and despised. What a mighty enforcement must it give to 
his authority ana laws, that he himself shall call us to an account 
as to our obedience or disobedience to those laws, and will have it in 
his power to fulfil his own glorious promises to them that believe and 
obey him, and to execute his awful threatenings against the finally 
impenitent and disobedient. 

There are several other things he repeats which are urged by almost 
every deistical writer, and which 1 have had occasion frequently to 
mention, such as the contradictory interpretations put on several 
passages of Scripture, different translations, errors of transcribers, &c. 
But that which he seems to lay a particular stress upon is the cor- 
ruption of Christians. He speaks of th c abominable wickedness that 
has rode triumphant in the Christian world: and that u the Americans 
u have too much reason to consider the coining of Christians and 
“ Christianity among them as the greatest evil and curse that ever 
“ befel them.*” But if professed Christians have made religion a 
cover for their ambition, avarice, and cruelty, Christianity is not ac- 
countable for this. And whosoever considers the best accounts of 
the Americans before Christianity came among them ; their gross 
ignorance and barbarity, their human sacrifices, and the abominable 
vices and customs which prevailed among them,+ must be sensible, 
that if the pure*religion of Jesus, as taught in the gospel by Christ 
and his apostles, had been published and received amoug them in its 
genuine purity and simplicity, it would have been the happiest thing 
that could have befallen them; and the greatest fault is, that little 
care has been taken to instruct them and the other heathen nations, 
in the true Christian religion as delivered in the holy Scriptures. 
Notwithstanding the corruptions so complained of in the Christian 
world, it is undeniable, that what there is of knowledge and true 
religion among men, is principally where Christianity is professed. 
But if all were true that is pretended concerning the depravity 
of those that call themselves Christians, it would only prove, 
that they are very much fallen from the religion they profess, but 
not that Christianity itself is false, or was not originally from God. 
Whilst it can be shewn, as it may be with the utmost evidence, 
that considered in itself, and as contained in the Scriptures, it is of 
the most excellent tendency, and that the uniform design of its 
doctrines, precepts, promises, and threatenings, is to promote the 
cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, and to reclaim men 
from vice and wickedness ; it is certainly very unreasonable and 
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unfair to make Christianity answerable for the abuses and corrup- 
tions it condemneth. If every thing must be rejected which hath 
been abused, government and civil polity, knowledge and literature, 
religion, liberty, and reason itself, must be discarded. 

One of the most remarkable things in the tract we are now con- 
sidering is, that the author will not allow that the moral precepts of 
Christianity properly belong to it all, or make any part of the Chris- 
tian religion. He pretends, that Christian divines, in order to render 
Christianity amiable, have decked her with the graceful ornaments of 
moral precepts; whereas in Christianity the moral precepts are but 
borrowed ware, the property of the deists, and as much distinguished 
from Christianity, as Christianity is from Mahometanism. Thus 
he hath found out an admirable expedient to strip Christianity of 
what hath been hitherto esteemed one of its principal glories. The 
holy and excellent precepts which the great Author of our religion 
taught and enjoined in the name of God, and to enforce which by 
the most weighty and important motives was one great design of his 
and his apostles’ ministry, do not, it seems, belong to Christianity at 
all. Moral precepts, according to this writer, make no part of divine 
revelation, and of the scheme of religion delivered in the Gospel ; 
though to clear and shew them in their just extent, and enforce them 
by a divine authority, and by the most prevailing motives, seems to 
be one of the noblest ends for which a divine revelation could be 
given to mankind. Supposing, which was really the case, that the 
world was sunk into an amazing darkness and corruption, there was 
nothing that was more wanted than to have a pure system of morals, 
containing the whole of our duty with respect to God, our neighbours, 
and ourselves, delivered, not as the opinions of wise men and philo- 
sophers, but as the laws of God himself, and enforced by ail the 
sanctions of a divine authority, and by all the charms of a divine 
grace and goodness. This is what hath been done by the Christian 
revelation ; and* its great usefulness to this purpose, and the need the 
world stood in of it, is excellently represented by Mr. Locke, in his 
Reasonableness of Christianity,* quoted at large by Dr. Henson in 
his remarks on this pamphlet, who very justly observes, that this 
great man had fully obviated before-hand all that the author of Deism 
fairly Slated hath advanced on this subject. 

The last argument he urgeth against the Christian revelation is 
drawn from its not having been universally spread in all ages and na- 
tions. I shall not say any thing here to this objection, which hath 
been often repeated and answered. It had been particularly insisted 
upon by Dr. Tindal, and was fully considered in the answers that 
were made to him. Some notice was taken of it in the observations 
on Lord Herbert’s scheme. And it may be observed, as Mr. Chubb 
himself seems to think, that no great stress should be laid upon it; 
and he will not take upon him to affirm, that the non-universality of 
a revelation is a just objection against its divinity. f 

Soon after Deism fairly Stated, &c. appeared, Dr. Benson pub- 

♦ \. ocke’s Works, sol. ii. p. >75—579. 4th edit, 
t Posthumous Works, vo). i. p. 218, 219. 
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lishcd animadversions upon it; in the second edition of the Reason’ 
ableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures, London, 1746: 
To which there is added an appendix, in which he solidly vindicates 
the arguments he had offered in his Reasonableness of Christianity, 
&c. against the exceptions of this writer, and charges him not only 
with false reasonings, but with gross misrepresentations. The same 
charge is urged against him in a tract published by the Reverend 
Mr. Capel Berrow, though without his name, intitled, Deism not con- 
sistent with the Religion of Nature and Reason “ wherein are ob- 
“ viated the most popular objections brought against Christianity, 
“ those especially which are urged by a moral philosopher, in a late 
“extraordinary pamphlet, styled Deism fairly Stated , and fully Vin- 
u dicated, in a letter to a friend — London, 1751.” There were other 
answers to Deism fairly Stated, which I have not seen. I shall con- 
clude my reflections upon it with observing, that this pamphlet fur- 
nishes remarkable instances to verify the observation 1 had occasion 
to make before* concerning the unfair conduct of the deistical writers, 
and the strange liberties they take in misrepresenting the sense of the 
Christian writers whom they quote. 

It may not be improper here to take some notice of the attempt 
made against the authority of the sacred writings in the late Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History . In some 
of these letters he hath used his utmost efforts to subvert the credit 
of the scripture history ; but the method he has made use of to this 
purpose seems not to be well chosen, nor consistent with itself. A 
principal reason which his Lordship produces to invalidate the credit 
and authority of the old Testament history is, that the Greeks were 
not acquainted with it ; and that their accounts, particularly with 
regard to the Assyrian empire, do not agree with the accounts given 
of it in Scripture. And yet he himself has taken great pains to shew 
that the ancient Greeks were fabulous writers, and that their accounts, 
of ancient times, cither with regard to other nations, or their own, 
are not to be depended on : and accordingly he hath let us know, 
that if they had perfectly agreed with the accounts given in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, he would have had very little regard to them, and 
would not have looked upon this to be any argument of their truth. 
Many learned writers have produced testimonies from heathen authors, 
tending to strengthen some remarkable passages in the scripture his- 
tory. This his Lordship finds great fault with, and chargeth it as a 
most partial and absurd conduct to admit the testimony of the heathen 
writers, if they happen at any time to agree with the scripture ac- 
counts, and to reject their testimony when against them. But if the 
matter be fairly weighed, there is nothing in this but what is very 
reasonable: for, considering the strong prejudices of the heathens 
against the Jews, whose whole religion and policy were so opposite 
to theirs, it is evident that no great stress can be laid upon what 
they say against them, and their history ; and yet if any thing be 
found in their writings, which tendeth to confirm the facta recorded 
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in the Jewish sacred books, it is just to tak£ advantage of this ; 
since it is plain this could not be owing to a favourable preposses- 
sion towards the Jews, or their histories, but to the force of truth, 
or to some traditions which they looked upon as authentic. For 
though the testimonies are not much to be regarded, when they 
are to the prejudice of those for whom they have a declared 
aversion, yet the testimony of enemies in favour of tho^l to whom 
they are known to be enemies, has been always looked upon to be 
of great weight. 

In order to invalidate the Scripture history, his Lordship has 
thought fit to repeat what had been often mentioned by the writers 
on tliat side : That the Jewish sacred books were lost in the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; that there have been such corruptions and alter- 
ations in the copies, that there can be no dependence upon them ; 
that there is no proof of the Gospels having been written in the 
apostolic age ; that they were not distinguished from the spurious 
gospels ; that there had been formerly .evidence against Christi- 
anity, but that it was destroyed ; that the Christian clergy, through 
whose hands the Scriptures have been transmitted to us, were 
guilty of numberless frauds and corruptions : and that the many 
differences among Christians about the sense of Scripture show, 
that it is absolutely uncertain ; and that there is now no certain 
standard of Christianity at all. These and other objections, which 
his Lordship hath displayed with no small ostentation, I shall not 
here take any particular notice of, having considered and obviated 
them in the Refactions on Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study 
and Use of ' History, especially as far as they relate to Christianity 
and the Holy Scriptures , published at London, 8vo. 1753. About 
the same time, the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Clogher 
published A Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, in Answer to the Objections of the late Lord Bolingbroke : 
in which he hath both detected and exposed several mistakes his 
Lordship had fallen into with respect to other ancient authors 
whom he cites, and hath vindicated the sacred writings against the 
attempts made in those Letters to invalidaft their credit and divine 
authority. — These, with Mr. Harvey’s Remark$%n Lord Boling- 
broke* s Letters, as far as they relate to the History of the Old Tes- 
tament, are the only answers I have seen to his Lordship's Letters 
on the Study and use of History. J3ut we shall soon have occa- 
sion to return to this noble Lord, who afterwards, in his posthu- 
mous works, appeared still more openly against the Christian cause, 
and even against what have been hitherto accounted some of the 
most important principles ofnqfpral religion. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Mr. Hume, a subtle and ingenious Writer, but extremely sceptical and fond of Novelty. 
— He proposes to free Metaphysics from that Jargon and Obscurity which has served 
only as a Shelter to Superstition and Error. — His Doctrine concerning the Relation 
of Cause and Effect examined. — He declares, that the Knowledge of this Relation is 
of the highest Importance, and that all our Reasons concerning Matter of Fact and 
Experience, and concerning the Existence of any Being, are founded upon it. — Yet 
he sets himself to show, that there is no real Connexion between Cause and EfFect, 
and that there can he no certain, nor even probable, reasoning from the one to the 
other. — Reflections upon the great Absurdity and pernicious Consequences of this 
Scheme — The Inconsistencies this Writer hath fallen into. 

Sir, 

I now send you some observations upon Mr. Hume, an ingeni- 
ous writer, who hath lately appeared against the Christian cause, 
and that in a manner which seems to have something new in it, 
and di fie rent from what others had written before him, especially 
in what he calls his Philosophical Essays concerning Human Un- 
derstanding. The second edition of this book, with additions and 
corrections, which is what I have now before me, was published in 
London, 1750. This gentleman must be acknowledged to be a 
subtle writer, of a very metaphysical genius, and has a neat and 
agreeable manner of expression. But it is obvious to every judi- 
cious reader, that he hath, in many instances, carried scepticism to 
an unreasonable height ; and seemeth everywhere to affect an air 
of making new observations and discoveries. His writings seem, 
for the most part, to he calculated rather to amuse, or even con- 
found, than to instruct and enlighten the understanding; and 
there are not a few things in them, which strike at the foundation 
of natural, as well as till proofs and evidences of revealed, religion. 
This appeareth A me to be, in a particular manner, the character 
of his Philosophical Essays: and you will, perhaps, be of the same 
opinion, when you have considered the remarks 1 now send you. 

If we were to form a judgment of these Essays, from the account 
he himself is pleased to give of them, and of his intention in writ- 
ing them, our notion of them would be highly to their advantage. 
Having taken notice of the abstractedness of metaphysical specula- 
tions, he says, that he has, “ in theJbllQwing Essays, “ endeavoured 
to throw some bght upon subjects, from which uncertainty has 
hitherto deterred the wise, and obscurity the ignorant. 9 ' He pro- 
poses “ to unite the boundaries of the different species of philo- 
sophy, by reconciling profound inquiry with clearness, and truth 
with novelty; 9 ' and thinks “it will be happy, if, reasoning in this 
easy manner, he can undermine the foundations of an abstrufe 
philosophy, which seems to have served hitherto only as a shelter 
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to superstition, mid a cover to absurdity and error.”* He under- 
takes to “ banish all that jargon, which has so long taken posses- 
sion of metaphysical reasonings, and drawn such disgrace upon 
them.”+ And after having represented all the received systems of 
philosophy , and all common theories, as extremely defective, he pro- 
mises to “ avoid all jargon and confusion, in treating of such subtle 
and profound subjects.”^ 

That part of these Essays, which I shall first take notice of, and 
which is indeed of a very uncommon strain, and seems to lie at 
the foundation of many of those extraordinary things which he 
afterwards advances, is what lie proposes to consider, p. 47, sey.; 
where he observes, that u it is a subject worthy curiosity, to in- 
quire, what is the nature of that evidence, which assures us of any 
real existence and matter of fact, beyond the present testimony of 
our senses, or the records of our memory.” He observes, that 
“ this part of philosophy has been little cultivated either by the 
ancients or moderns :** but though it is difficult, it may be t( useful, 
by destroying that implicit faith and credulity, which is the banc 
of all reasoning and free inquiry.”^ After such a pompous profes- 
sion, one would be apt to expect something extremely deserving 
of our attention. Let us therefore examine into his scheme, that 
we may know what it really is ; and then our way will be clear 
to make the necessary remarks upon it. 

He observes, that u the relation of cause and effect is necessary 
to the subsistence of our species, and the regulation of our con- 
duct in every circumstance and occurrence of human life. With- 
out this, we should never have been able to adjust means to ends, 
nor employ our rational powers cither to the producing of good, 
or avoiding of evil. ”|| And, accordingly, he expressly declares, 
that “ if there be any relation, any object, which it imports us to 
know perfectly, it is that of cause and effect : on this we found 
all our reasonings, concerning matter of fact and experience; and 
by this alone we retain any assurance concerning objects, that are 
removed from the present testimony of our memory and senses 
and that “ the existence of any Being can only be known by argu- 
ments from its cause, or its effect.”** It appeareth then, that by 
his own acknowledgment, it is of the highest importance to know 
the relation of cause and effect. Let us now sec what instruction 
he gives us with regard to that relation. 

He absolutely denies, that this relation can possibly be known 
a priori, and asserts, that it entirely arises from experience that 
it is this only “ that teaches us the nature* and bounds of cause 
and effect, and enables us to itrfer the existence of one object from 
that of another. ’’{J But he fakes a great deal of pains to show 
that experience cannot furnish a reasonable foundation for such un 
inference. He had laid it down as a principle, that all arguments 

* Philoftopliioil KgSiiyM, p. IS, 19. t Ibid. p. 27, 28. 

% Ibid. p. 97, 100, 107. $ Ibid. p. 47, dll, 49. 
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from experience can at best only be probable; but he will not 
allow even this in the present case : he sets himself to prove, that 
not so much as any probable arguments can be drawn from cause 
to effect, or from effect to cause that u the conjunction of the 
effect with the cause is entirely arbitrary, not only in its first con- 
ception, a priori , but after it is suggested by experience that, 
<e indeed, in fact, we infer the one from the other; but that this 
is not by a chain of reasoning; nor is there any medium which 
may enable the mind to draw such an inference.^ The only 
ground of such an inference is, the supposed resemblance between 
the past and future : but that it is impossible any argument from 
experience should prove that resemblance : and yet if there be not 
such a resemblance, all experience becomes useless, and can give 
rise to no inference or conclusion ”§ He positively asserts, that “we 
know only by experience the frequent conjunction of objects, without 
being ever able to comprehend anything like connexion between 
tliem.”|| And he frequently observes, that the connexion is only 
in our own thoughts or conceptions, not in the things themselves ; 
and resolves the conjunction between cause and effect, and the 
inference drawn from the one to the other, wholly into custom ; 
that it is a “ customary connexion in the thought or imagination be- 
twixt one object, and its usual attendant;’’** that custom, he 
always calls a habit ; and represents it as owing to a repetition 
of acts; at other times, he ascribes it to an instinct , or mechanical 
tendency, and represents it as a necessary act of the mind , and 
infallible in its operations yet afterwards, speaking of the same 
custom or instinct, he says, that, like other instincts , it may be 
fallacious and deceitf ul 

The great argument he produces, and upon which he lays the 
greatest stress, to show that we can have no certainty in our con- 
clusions concerning the relation of cause and effect, nor reason 
from one to the other, is, that we have no idea of that connexion 
which unites the effect to the cause, “or of the force, power, or 
energy, in the cause, which produces the effect ; nor consequently, 
any medium whereby we can infer the one from the other, lie 
sets himself particularly to show, that neither external objects give 
us the idea of power, nor reflections on the operations ot our own 
minds.|||| 

If what our author offers on this head had been only to display 
the subtlety of bis metaphysical genius, and show how little we are 
able distinctly to explain tlie manner even of those things of which 
we have the greatest certainty, we should have allowed him to 
amuse himself, and his readers, with a little philosophical play. 
But what he here advances, concerning cause and effect, power 
and connexion, he makes the foundation of conclusions relating 
to matters of great importance, — 

• Philosophical Essays, p. 62. 63. t Ibid. p. 53, 54. 
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In mala 

By endeavouring to dfestioy nil reasoning from causes to effects, 
or from effects to causes, and not allowing that we can so much 
as probably infer the one from the other, by arguing either a priori, 
or from experience, he subverts, as far as in 'him lies, the very 
foundation of those reasonings, that are drawn from the effects 
which we behold in the frame of the universe, to the existence of 
one supreme, intelligent, all-powerful cause; and accordingly we 
shall find that he himself afterwards applies this principle to this 
very purpose. Another use that he makes of this doctrine con- 
cerning cause and effect is, what we would not have expected from 
it, to confound all difference between physical and moral causes ; 
and to show that the latter have the same kind of causality with 
the former. This is the purport of his eighth essay, which is con- 
cerning liberty and necessity :* though if he argued consistently, 
he must deny that there is any such thing in nature as necessity , 
or necessary connexion ; or that there is either physical or moral 
cause at all. 

You will scarce expect, that I should enter upon a laborious 
confutation of so whimsical a scheme, though proposed to the 
world with great pomp, and represented by the author himself as 
of vast importance. I shall content myself with making some ge- 
neral observations upon it. 

And first, whereas this writer frequently, throughout these essays, 
lavs a mighty stress upon experience, as the great guide of human 
life, and the only foundation of all other knowledge, especially 
with respect to matter of fact, and the existence of objects, he here 
plainly endeavours to show, that there can be no argument from 
experience at all ; nor can any reasonable conclusion be draw'll from 
it : for he will not allow', that argument can be drawn or inference 
made from experience, but what is founded on the supposed rela- 
tion or connexion betwixt cause and effect. If therefore there be 
no relation or connexion between cause and effect at all, in the 
nature of things, which it is the whole design of his reasoning on 
this subject to shew, then all certainty of experience, all “proof 
from it, entirely fail ; all experience, as he himself expresses it, 
becomes useless , and can give rise to no inference or conclusion^ 

Secondly, Another remark 1 would make upon Mr. Hume’s way 
of arguing is, that it proceeds upon a wrong foundation, and which 
is contrary to truth and reason, viz. that we cannot have any reason- 
able certainty of the truth of a thing, (or that it really is, when we 
cannot distinctly explain the manner of it, or how it is. The sum 
of his argumentation, as I have already hinted with relation to cause 
and effect, is, that we cannot be certain of any such thing as power 
or energy, because we cannot conceive or explain precisely wherein 
it consists, or how it operates. But this is a very fallacious way of 
reasoning. Though we cannot metaphysically explain the manner 
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in which the cause operateth upon the effect, yet we may, in many 
cases, be sure that there is a connexion between them ; and that 
where there are certain effects produced, there are powers correspon- 
dent or adequate to the production of those effects. The mind, in 
such cases, when it sees an effect produced, is led, by a quick and 
undoubted process of reasoning, to acknowledge that" there must be 
a cause which hath the power of producing it; or else we must say, 
that it is produced without any cause at all, or that nothing in nature 
hath any power of producing it ; which is the greatest of all absurdi- 
ties. lie urgeth, that “ it must be allowed, that when we know a 
power, we know that very circumstance in the cause, by which it 
is enabled to produce the effect.” And then he asks, “Do we 
pretend to be acquainted with the nature of the human soul and 
the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce the 
other ?” # But certainly we may know, that there is something in 
the cause which produceth the effect, though we cannot distinctly 
explain what that circumstance in the cause is, by which it is 
enabled to produce it. We must not deny, that there is in the 
mind a power of raising up ideas, and recalling them, and fixing 
the attention upon them, because we cannot explain how this is 
done. The argument Mr. Hume offers to prove, that we can have 
no assurance of the reality of force or power, viz. because we can- 
not distinctly conceive or .explain how it operateth, would equally 
prove, that we cannot be sure that we have any ideas at all, because 
we cannot well explain the nature of an ideas, or bow it is formed 
in the mind. He himself, on another occasion, observes against 
Malebranche, and the modem Cartesians, who deny all power and 
activity in second causes, and ascribe all to God ; that “ we are 
indeed ignorant of the manner in which bodies operate upon one 
another; and so we are of the manner or force by which the mind, 
even the supreme mind, operates, either on itself or on body. 
Were our ignorance therefore a sufficient reason for rejecting any 
thing, we should be led into that principle of refusing all energy 
to the Supreme Being, as much as to the grossest inatter.”t He 
here seems to censure it us a wrong way of arguing, to deny that 
a thing is, because we cannot distinctly conceive the manner how 
it is; or to make our ignorance of any thing a sufficient reason 
for rejecting it ; and yet it is manifest, that his own reasoning 
against power or causality , force or energy, depends upon this prin- 
ciple ; and indeed, by comparing the several parts of his scheme, 
there is too much reason to apprehend, that he had it in view to 
deny all force and energy, and all power whatsoever, in the Su- 
preme as well as in secondary causes; or at least to represent it as 
very uncertain. 1 think this gentleman would have done better 
to have said, as a late ingenious author of his own country, “ We 
have no adequate idea of power; we see evidently that there must 
be such a tiling in nature ; but we cannot conceive how it acts, nor 
what connects the pro luring cause with the produced effect.” Che- 
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Thirdly, A third remark is, that many of our author's arguings 
on this subject are contrary to the most evident dictates of common 
sense. Sucli is that, where he asserts, that not so much as a pro- 
bable argument can be drawn, in any case, from experience, con- 
cerning the connexion betwixt cause and effect ; or from whence 
we may conclude, that from a similar cause we may expect similar 
effects.* Thus, e . g. according to his way of reasoning, it cannot 
so much as probably be concluded from experience, that if a quan- 
tity of dry gunpowder be laid in any place, and fire be applied to 
it, it will cause an explosion ; or that if it hath such an effect to- 
day, a like quantity of powder, the same way circumstanced, will 
produce the same effect to-morrow. No probable reason can be 
brought to show, that that which has had the effect in thousands 
of instances in time past, will, though all circumstances appear 
perfectly similar, have the same effect in time future. He grants, 
indeed, that, in such cases, the mind is determined to draw the 
inference ; yet he asserts, that the understanding has no part in 
the operation. Ifut surely, when, from observation and experience, 
we come to know and judge of the ordinary course of nature, the 
understanding may justly draw a probable argument or conclusion, 
that from such and such causes, so circumstanced, such effects will 
follow. This inference is perfectly rational. And it is a strange 
way of talking, that, even from a number of uniform experiments, 
we cannot so much as probably infer a connexion between the 
cause and the effect, the sensible qualities and the secret powers. 
The reason he gives, is, that “if then* he any suspicion, that the 
course of nature may change, and that the past may be no rule for 
the future*, experience can give rise to no inference or conclusion.”!* 
But is the probability of a thing destroyed, according to any way 
of reasoning allowed hitherto, because it is barely possible it may 
happen otherwise, though there are ten thousand to one against it ? 
Mr. Hume elsewhere, when arguing against miracles, lays it down 
as a principle, that there is a constant uniformity in the course of 
nature, never to be violated ; but here, in order to show, that no 
probable reason can be brought from experience, concerning the 
connexion of cause and effect, be supposes, that there may be a 
suspicion that the course of nature may change, 'finis this gen- 
tleman knows how to assume and alter principles, as best suits his 
own present convenience. Reason leadetli us to conclude, that 
the course of nature is the appointment and constitution of that 
most wise and powerful Being, who made the world, mid settled 
that law and order which he judged fittest and properest ; and 
then reason leadeth us also to conclude, that, except in very ex- 
traordinary cases, the same order will continue; and extraordinary 
cases do not hinder tin* probability of the ordinary course. So 
that reason affords a proper medium for a probable conclusion con- 
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cerning what effects are to be expected. He affirms, indeed, that 
all inferences of this kind are only the effects of custom or habit, 
not of reasoning.* But why is custom or habit here mentioned 
in opposition to reason, or as exclusive of it? May they not both 
concur? It is evident that they often go together, and mutually 
strengthen one another. Custom alone, witliout reason, is often 
not to be depended on ; but in this case reason gives its suffrage ; 
•and, in all arguings in experimental philosophy, reason argues from 
similar causes to similar effects. It is by reason we draw those 
inferences, and the inferences are rational. It must not be said, 
that in this case there is no reasoning at all ; but that the reason- 
ing is often so obvious, that it carries conviction by the very con 
stitution of the human mind, which naturally acquiesceth in it as 
satisfactory. It seems evident, that the great Author of our being 
hath formed our minds, so as to reason in this manner; and he 
would not have done this, if it had not been both of great use in hu- 
man life to make such inferences, and if there were not a real 
foundation (Sr it in the nature of things. This writer himself 
owns, that “ none but a fool or a madman will ever pretend to 
dispute the authority of experience, or to reject that great guide 
of human life : but he thinks it may be allowed a philosopher to 
have so much curiosity as to examine the principle of human na- 
ture, which gives this weighty authority to experience.+” But I 
cannot help thinking, that if we were to judge of philosophy by 
the specimen this gentleman hath given of it in this instance, 
many would be apt to conclude, that there is a great difference, and 
even opposition, between philosophy and common sense ; that what 
is so obvious and apparent to the common sense and reason of man- 
kind, that he is a fool and a madman w ho doubts ol it, yet in phi- 
losophy is not so much as probable. 

Another instance, in winch our author’s scheme is not very 
reconcilable to the common sentiments of mankind v is, that he says, 
that “though wo learn, by experience, the frequent conjunction of 
objects, yet we are unable to comprehend any thing like connexion 
between them ; and that there appears not in all nature any thing 
like connexion , conceivable by us ; all events are entirely loose and 
separate* ; one event follows another; but we never observe any tie 
betwixt them ; they seem conjoined, but never connected. But 
it is evident, that in many cases we have a distinct idea of con- 
junction or contiguity, as in a heap of sand ; and ot connexion, 
as betwixt cause and effect ; and the connexion in this case is not 
merely in our thoughts, as this gentleman is pleased to represent 
it; but this very connexion in our thoughts is founded on a con- 
nexion which we perceive in the things themselves. They are not 
connected as cause and effect, because we think them so ; but we 
perceive them to be connected, because we find they are so: nor 
is this owing merely to a custom or habit in our minds, but there 
is in nature a real foundation for it. 
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Fourthly, Another remark which occurs to me upon consider- 
ing Mr. Hume's scheme, is, that he hath fallen into several incon- 
sistencies and contradictions ; and, indeed, it is not to be wondered 
at, that a man who argueth against common sense, however subtle 
and ingenious he may otherwise be, should also be inconsistent with 
himself. I have already taken notice of the passages in which he 
representeth experience as uncertain, and that not so much as a 
probable argument can be drawn from it; and yet in his sixth essay; 
which is concerning probability, he shews that experience may not 
only furnish probable conclusions, but what he calls proofs ; which 
he explains to be such arguments from experience, as leave no room 
for doubt or opposition*. And he frequently speaks of experience 
in very high terms, as a certain guide. Again, in several passages 
above referred to, he expressly declares, that in making experimental 
conclusions, there is no place for reasoning ; that the inference in 
this case is entirely owing to custom, and the understanding has no 
part in it ; and yet he elsewhere owns, that there is g^eat scope of 
reasoning in inferences of this kind from observation and experience ; 
and that not only men greatly surpass the inferior animals in this 
way of reasoning, but that one man very much excels another, t 
And he declares, that “ all our reasonings are founded on a species 
of analogy ; where the causes are entirely similar, the analogy is 
perfect ; and the inference drawn from it is regarded as certain and 
conclusive;’^ though he had said, that “ it is impossible that any 
arguments from experience can prove such a resemblance.” § An- 
other inconsistency, which may be observed in Mr. Hume’s reason- 
ing on this subject, is, that though he represents the connexion 
betwixt cause and effect to be only a connexion in our thoughts, not 
in the things themselves, || yet he asserts, that “ there is a kind of 
pre-established harmony between the course of nature, and the suc- 
cession of our ideas ; and though the powers and forces, by which 
the former is governed, be wholly unknown to us, yet our thoughts 
and conceptions have still, we find, gone on in the same train with 
other works of nature ;”** where he seems to suppose, that there is 
a real connexion in the nature of things, to which the connexion in 
our minds corresponded. The general strain of his arguing in 
several of his essays, seems to be designed to prove, if it proves any 
thing, that we cannot be sure that there is any such thing ns cause 
or causal connexion in the universe ; yet he says, “it is universally 
ullowed that nothing exists without a cause of its existence ; and 
that chance is a negative word, and means not any real power which 
has any where a being in nature.” ++ Here he falls into the com- 
mon way of speaking, that every thing which existed must have a 
cause of its existence ; otherwise we must acknowledge the opera- 
tion of chanoe. And he observes, that “there is no such thing as 
chance in the world .” XX Causes therefore must bo acknowledged, 
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though we cannot explain the manner of their causality. And he 
himself, in reckoning up the principles of the connexion of our ideas, 
distinctly mentions resemblance , contiguity , and causation ; and this 
last he makes to be the most common and useful of all ; * and 
yet, in the course of his reasoning, he really leaves no place for 
causation , distinct from similarity or resemblance , and contiguity . It 
may be mentioned, as another instance of his inconsistency, that he 
frequently makes power and necessary connexion the same thing ; 
and argues, that if there be any connexion between cause and effect 
at all, it must be a necessary one ; for that cannot be called a cause, 
that is not necessarily connected with the effect and yet, in his 
Essay on liberty and necessity , when speaking of the influence of 
motives upon the mind, he saith, that, “ as this influence is usually 
conjoined with the action, it must be esteemed a cause, and be 
looked upon as an instance of the necessity which we would esta- 
blish ;*' J where he plainly supposeth, that it is not essential to the 
notion of a caqgc, that it is infallibly and always connected with the 
effect; but that it is sufficient, if it be usually joined with it. And 
to the same purpose, he saith, that “ all causes are not conjoined to 
their usual effects, with like constancy and uniformity.” § Indeed, 
his whole Essay on Liberty and Necessity, though seemingly built 
upon the scheme he had advanced in his foregoing Essays, with 
relation to cause and effect, is really not reconcileable to it. In all 
his reasonings in these Essays, concerning cause and effect, he had 
argued, that there is no such thing as necessary connexion, or in- 
deed any connexion at all, betwixt cause and effect; and upon this 
scheme, it is idle to talk of a necessity either in physical or moral 
causes. And yet in his Essay on Liberty and Necessity, he plainly 
argues upon the supposition of a real connexion ; though he wi 11 
only call it a conjunction betwixt cause and effect. And he all 
along supposeth the influence of causes, and the power of motives ; 
and that a necessity must be acknowledged in moral as well as 
physical causes. He would have us to begin the question concern- 
ing Liberty and Necessity, not “ by examining the faculties of the 
soul, but by examining the operations of body, and of brute unin- 
telligent matter.** || And with regard to this, he observes, that “ it 
is universally allowed, that matter, in all its operations, is actuated 
by a necessary force ; and that every effect is so precisely deter- 
mined by the uaturc and energy of its cause, that no other effect, in 
such particular circumstances, could possibly have resulted from the 
operation of its cause ;*’** and he expressly asserteth, that “ the con- 
junction betwixt motives and voluntary actions, is as regular and 
uniform as that betwixt the cause and effect, in any part of nature. *’++ 
Thus we see, that he cun acknowledge cause and effect, and the 
connexion betwixt them, when he has a mind to take advantage of 
this, for overthrowing the liberty of human actions. And he con- 
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eludes the Essay, with taking notice of the objection which might 
be raised against what he had advanced, viz., that “ if voluntary 
actions be subjected to the same laws of necessity with the opera- 
tions of matter, there is a continued chain of necessary causes, pre- 
ordained and pre-determined, reaching from the original cause of 
all, to every single volition of every human creature. While we act, 
we are at the same time acted upon. There is no contingency any- 
where in the. universe, no indifferency, no liberty/’ This objection 
he putteth very strongly ;* and yet I cannot sec, that, according to 
the hypothesis he had advanced in the foregoing Essays, there can 
be any just foundation for it ; for if there be only a mere conjunc- 
tion of events, but no causal influence, it cannot be said, that, 
whilst we act, we are acted upon. On the contrary, nothing is 
acted upon, nor is there any power, force, or energy in nature. All 
events are loose, separate, and unconnected, and only follow one an- 
other without connexion ; and therefore there can be no continued 
chain of necessary causes at all. This would be the nroper answer, 
according to the principles lie had laid down, if he had thought 
those principles would bear. But he hath not thought fit to make 
use of it ; but, in contradiction to his own scheme, seems here to 
admit a chain of necessary causes, physical and moral, in order to 
load Providence ; and plainly represents the objection as unanswer- 
able, t 

Thus I have considered, pretty largely, our author’s extiaordinary 
scheme ; and the observations that have been made may help us to 
judge of this gentleman’s character as a writer, whether it deservetli 
ail the admiration and applause, which he himself, as well as others, 
have been willing to bestow upon it. We may see, by what hath 
been observed, how far he hath answered what he had prepared the 
reader to expect, clearness and precision, in his way of treating 
these curious and sublime subjects. He had particularly proposed, 
with regard to power, force, ami energy, “ to fix, if possible, the 
precise meaning of these terms ; and thereby remove part of that 
obscurity which is so much complained of in this species of philo- 
sophy.” J 

What Mr. llume hath offered, concerning cause and effect, puts 
me in mind of a remarkable passage in lord Bolingbroke’s posthu- 
mous works, which 1 shall mention on this occasion. “ Whatever 
knowledge,” saith his lordship, “ we acquire of apparent causes, we 
can acquire none of real causality, or that power, that virtue, what- 
ever it be, by which one being acts on another, and becomes a 
cause. We may call this by different, names, according to the 
different effects of it; but to know it in its first principles, to know 
the nature of it, would be to know as God himself knows ; and 
therefore this will be always unknown to us, in causes that seem to 
be most under our inspection, as well as in others that arc the most 
remote from it.” And he represents those u philosophers as ridicu- 
lous, who, when they have discovered a real actual cause, in its 
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effects, by the phenomena, reject it, because they cannot conceive 
its causality, nor assign a sufficient reason why and how it is.”* 
This may seem to bear hard upon Mr. Hume ; but what is more to 
be wondered at, he hath in effect passed a censure upon himself, 
lie indeed gives a high encomium on sceptical philosophy, in the 
beginning of his sixth Essay ; that " every passion is mortified by 
it, but the love of truth ; and that passion never is, nor can be 
carried to too high a degree. It is surprising therefore, that this 
philosophy, which, in almost every instance, must be harmless and 
innocent, should be the subject of so much groundless reproach and 
obloquy. , *t But afterwards, in his twelfth Essay, which is of the 
academical or sceptical philosophy, he gives no advantageous notion 
of scepticism. He says, that “ the grand scope of all the inquiries 
and disputes of ^he sceptics is, to destroy reason by ratiocination 
and argument.” J And, speaking of the sceptical objections against 
the relation of cause and effect, he saith, that “ while the sceptic 
insists upon these topics, he seems, for the time at least, to destroy 
all assurance and conviction and then he adds, that “ these argu- 
ments might be displayed at a greater length, if any durable good 
or benefit to society could ever be expected to result from them. 
Eor,” saith he, “ here is the chief, and must confounding objection 
to excessive scepticism, that no durable good can ever be expected 
from it, while it remains in its full force and vigour.”^ And he had 
said, that nature will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end, over any abstract reasoning whatsoever ;’ || and if so, 1 
think we may justly conclude, that any abstract reasoning which is 
contrary to the plain voice of nature ought to be rejected as false 
and trifling, and of no real use or service to mankind. 

But it were well, if the worst thing that could be said of our 
author’s excessive scepticism were, that it is trifling and useless. It 
will soon appear, that, as he? hath managed it, it is of a pernicious 
tendency ; but you will probably be of opinion, that enough hath 
been said of this gentleman, and his oddities, for the present. 

I am, &e. 
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Observations on Mr* Hume’s Essay concerning u particular Providence and u futuro 
State — His Attempt to shew, that we cannot justly argue from the Course of Nature 
to a particular intelligent Cause, because the subject lies entirely beyond the Reach 
of human Experience, and because Cod is a singular Cause, and the Universe u sin- 
gular Effect ; and therefore we cannot argue by a Comparison with any other Cause, 
or any other Effect — His Argument examined, whereby he pretends to prove, that, 
since wc know God only bv the Effects in the Works of Nature, we cun judge of his 
Proceedings no farther than we can now see of them, and therefrro cannot infer any 
Rewards or Punishments beyond what are already known by Experience or Observa- 
tion — The Usefulness of believing future Retributions acknowledged by Mr. liuinc, 
and that the contrary Doctrine is inconsistent with good Policy. 


Sir, 

It appears from what was observed in my former letter, that few 
writers have carried scepticism in philosophy to a greater height 
than Mr. Hume. 1 now proceed to consider those things in his 
writings that seem to be more directly and immediately designed 
against religion. Some part of what he calls his Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Understanding, manifestly tends to sub- 
vert the very foundations of natural religion, or its most important 
principles. Another part of them is particularly levelled against 
the proofs and evidences of the Christian revelation. 

The former is what I shall first consider, and shall therefore exa- 
mine the eleventh of those essays, the title of which is concerning a 
particular Providence and a future state . Mr. Hume introduces 
what he offers in this essay as sceptical paradoxes advanced by a 
friend, and pretends by no means to approve of them. He proposes 
some objections as from himself, to his friend’s way of arguing, but 
takes care to do it in such a manner as to give his friend a superi- 
ority in the argument ; and some of the worst parts of his essay 
are directly proposed in his own person. The essay may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two parts. The one seems to be designed 
against the existence of God, or of one supreme intelligent cause of 
the universe; the other, which appears to be the main intention of 
the essay, is particularly levelled against the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

I shall begin with the former, because it comes first in order to 
be considered, though it is not particularly mentioned till* towards 
the conclusion of the essay. He observes, in the person of his Epi- 
curean friend, that “ while we argue from the course of nature, and 
infer a particular intelligent cause, which at first bestowed and still 
preserves order in the universe, w'e embrace a principle which is 
both uncertain and useless.” The reason he gives why it is uncer- 
tain is, “ because the subject lies entirely beyond the reach of human 
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experience.*’* This is a specimen of the use our author would make 
of the principles he had laid down in the preceding essays. He 
had represented experience as the only foundation of our knowledge 
with respect to matter of fact, and the existence of objects : that it 
is by experience alone that we know the relation of cause and effect: 
and he nad also asserted, that not so much as a probable argument 
can be drawn from experience to lay a foundation for our reasoning 
from cause to effect, or from effect to cause. I shall not add any 
thing here to what was offered in my former letter to show the ab- 
surdity, the confusion, and inconsistency of these principles. I shall 
only observe, that this very writer, who had represented all argu- 
ments drawn from experience, with relation to cause and effect, as 
absolutely uncertain, yet makes it an objection against the argument 
from the course of nature to an intelligent cause, that the subject 
lies entirely / beyond the reach of human experience. What the 
meaning of this is, it is not easy to apprehend. It will be readily 
allowed, that we do not know by experience the whole course of 
nature ; yet enough of it falls within the reach even of human ob- 
servation and experience, to lay a reasonable foundation for inferring 
from it a supreme intelligent cause. In that part of the universe 
which cometh under our notice and observation, we may behold 
sucl) illustrious characters of wisdom, power, and goodness, as de- 
termine us, by the most natural way of reasoning in the world, to 
acknowledge a most wise, and powerful, and benign Author and 
Cause of the U i\erse. The inference is not beyond the reach of 
our faculties, but is one of the most obvious that offereth to the 
human mind. But perhaps .vliat the author intends by observing, 
that this subject lies entirely/ beyond the reach of human experience , 
is this : that notwithstanding the admirable marks of wisdom and 
design which we behold in the course of nature and order of things, 
we cannot argue from thence to prove a wise and intelligent Cause 
of the universe, or that (here was any wisdom employed in the 
formation of it, because neither we, nor any of the human race, 
were present at the making of it, or saw how it was made. This 
must be owned to be a very extraordinary way of reasoning, and I 
believe you will easily excuse me if I do not attempt a confutation 
of it. 

Mr. Hume, after having argued thus in the person of his Epicu- 
rean friend, comes in the conclusion of this essay to propose another 
argument as for himself. “ I much doubt,” saith he, “ whether it 
be possible for a cause to be known only by its effect, or to be of 
so siugular and particular a nature as to have no parallel, and no 
similarity with any other cause or object that has ever fallen under 
our observation. It is only when two species of objects are found 
to be constantly conjoined, that we can infer the one from the other : 
and were an effect presented which was entirely singular, and could 
not be comprehended under any known species, I do not sec that 
we could form any conjecture or inference at all concerning its 
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cause. If experience, and observation, and analogy, be indeed the 
only guides we can reasonably follow in inferences of this nature, 
both the effect and 'Cause must bear a similarity and resemblance to 
other effects and causes which we know, and which we have found 
in many instances to be conjoined with each other.”* Mr. Hume 
leaves it to his friend’s reflections to prosecute the consequences of this 
principle , which, he had hinted before, might lead into reasonings of 
too nice and delicate a nature to be insisted on. The argument, as 
he hath managed it, is indeed sufficiently obscure and perplexed ; 
but the general intention of it seems to be this; that all our ar- 
guings from cause to effect, or from effect to cause, proceed upon 
analogy, or the comparing similar causes with similar effects. Where 
therefore there is supposed to be a singular cause, to which there is 
no parallel (though he much doubts whether there can be a cause of 
so singular a nature), and a singular effect, there can be no arguing 
from the one to the other; because in that case we cannot argue by 
a comparison with any other cause, or any other effect. Except, 
therefore, we can find another world to compare this with, aiu^ an 
intelligent cause of that world, we cannot argue from the effects in 
this present world to an intelligent cause : i. e. we cannot be sure 
there is one God, except we can prove there is one other God at 
least; or that this world was formed and produced l>v a wise intelli- 
gent cause, unless we know of another world like this, which was 
also formed by a wise intelligent cause, and perhaps not then neither: 
for he seems to insist upon it that there should he many instances of 
such causes and effects being conjoined with each other , in order to 
lay a proper foundation for observation , experience, and analogy , the 
only guides we can reasonably follow in injerences of this nature. He 
immediately after observes, that “ according to the antagonists of 
Epicurus, the universe, an effect quite singular and unparalleled, is 
always supposed to be the proof of a deity, a cause no less singular 
and unparalleled.” If, by calling the universe a singular and unpa- 
ralleled effect, he intends to signify that no other universe has come 
under our observation, it is very true ; but it by no means follows 
that we cannot argue from the evident marks of wisdom and design 
which we may observe in this universe that we do know, because 
we do not know any thing of any other universe. This grand uni- 
versal system, and even that small part of it that we are more par- 
ticularly acquainted with, coinprehendeth such an amazing variety 
of phaenomena, all which exhibit the most incontestable proofs of 
admirable wisdom, power, and diffusive goodness, that one would 
think it scarce possible for a reasonable mind to resist the evidence. 
But such is this subtle metaphysical gentleman’s way of arguing in 
a matter of the highest consequence, the absurdity of which is ob- 
vious to any man of plain understanding. It is of a piece with 
what he had advanced before, that there is no such thing as cause 
or effect at all, nor can any probable inference be drawn from the 
one to the other; than which, as hath been already shown, nothing 
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can be more inconsistent with common sense, and the redfcon of all 
mankind. 

The other thing observable in this essay, and which seems to be 
the principal intention of it, relateth to the proof of a providence 
and a future state. He introduces his friend as putting himself in 
the place of Epicurus, and making an harangue to the people of 
Athens, to prove that the principles of his philosophy were as inno- 
cent and salutary as those of any other philosophers. The course 
of his reasoning or declamation is this: that “ tnc chief or sole ar- 
gument brought by philosophers for a Divine existence is derived 
from the order of nature ; where there appear such marks of intelli- 
gence and design, that they think it extravagant to assign for its 
cause, either chance, or the blind unguided force of matter: that 
this is an argument drawn fiom effects to causes ; and that when we 
infer any particular cause from an effect, we must proportion the 
one to the other, and can never be allowed to ascribe to the cause 
any qualities, but what are exactly sufficient to produce the effect ; 
and y if we ascribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of pro- 
ducing any other effect, we only indulge the license of conjecture, 
without reason or authority.”* That therefore u allowing God to 
he the author of the existence or order of the universe, it follows, 
that he possesses that precise degree of power, intelligence, and be- 
nevolence, which appears in his workmanship, but nothing farther 
can ever be proved .j- Those therefore are vain reasoners, and re- 
verse the order of nature, who instead of regarding this present life, 
and the present scene of things, as the sole object of their contem- 
plation, render it a passage to something farther. «The Divinity may 
indeed possibly possess attributes which we have never seen ex- 
erted, and may lie governed by principles of action, which we cannot 
discover to be satisfied : but we can never have reason to infer any 
attributes, or any principles of action in him, but so far as we know 
them to be exerted or satisfied.” He asks, “ Are there any marks 
of distributive justice in the world ! ” And if it be said, that “the 
justice df God exerts itself in part, but not in its full extent/’ he 
answers, “ that we have no reason to give it. any particular extent, 
but only so tar as we sec it at present exert itself.”}; That *' indeed 
when wc find that any work has proceeded from the skill and in- 
dustry of man, who is a being whom wc know by experience, and 
whose nature we are acquainted with, wc can draw a hundred in- 
ferences concerning what may be expected from him, and these in- 
ferences will all be founded on experience and observation. But 
since the Deity is known to us only by his productions, and as a 
single being in the universe, not comprehended under any species or 
genus, from whose experienced attributes or qualities we can by 
analogy infer any attribute or quality in him, we can only infer such 
attributes or perfections, and such a degree of those attributes, as 
is precisely adapted to the effect we examine ; but farther attributes 
or farther degrees of those attributes, we can never be authorized to 
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infer or suppose by any rules of just reasoning. 1 ’ He adds, that 
“ the great source of our mistakes on this subject is this : we tacitly 
consider ourselves as in the place of the Supreme Being, and 'con- 
clude that he will on every occasion observe the same conduct, 
which we ourselves in his situation would have embraced as reason- 
able and eligible ; whereas it must evidently appear contrary to all 
rules of analogy to reason from the intentions and projects of men 
to those of a Being so different, and so much superior — so remote 
and incomprehensible, who bears less analogy to any other being 
in the universe than the sun to a waxen taper.” He concludes, 
therefore, “ that no new fact can ever be inferred from the religious 
hypothesis : no reward or punishment expected or dreaded beyond 
what is already known by practice and observation.”* This is a 
faithful extract of the argument in this essay, drawn together as 
closely as I could, without the repetitions with which it aboundeth. 

I shall now make a few remarks upon it. 

The whole of his reasoning depends upon this maxim, that when 
once we have traced an effect up to its cause, we can never ascribe 
any thing to the cause but what is precisely proportioned to the 
effect, and what we ourselves discern to be so ; nor can we infer any 
thing farther concerning the cause, than what the effect, or the pre- 
sent appearance of it, necessarily leads to. He had to the same 
purpose observed, in a former essay, that “ it is allowed by all phi- 
losophers, that the effect is the measure of the pow'er.”+ But this 
is far from being universally true ; for we, in many instances, clearly 
perceive that a cause can produce an effect which it doth not actually 
produce, or a greater effect than it hath actually produced. This 
gentleman’s whole reasoning proceeds upon confounding necessary 
and free causes ; and indeed he seems not willing to allow any dis- 
tinction between them, or that there are any other but necessary 
and material causes . X A necessary cause acts up to the utmost of 
its power, and therefore the effect must be exactly proportioned to 
it. But the case is manifestly different as to free and voluntary 
causes. They may have a power of producing effects which they 
do not actually produce; and, as they act from discernment and 
choice, w r e may, in many cases, reasonably ascribe to them farther 
views than what we discern or discover in their present course of 
action. This author himself owns, that this may be reasonably 
done with respect to man, whom we know by experience, and whose 
nature ^nd conduct we are acquainted with ; but denies that the 
same way of arguing will hold with respect to the Deity. But 
surely, when once we come from the consideration of his works to 
the knowledge of a self-existent and absolutely perfect Being, we 
may, from the nature of that self-existent and absolutely perfect 
cause, reasonably conclude, that he is able to produce certain effects 
beyond what actually come under our present notice and observation, 
and indeed that he can do whatsoever doth not imply a contradic- 
tion. This universe is a vast, a glorious, and amazing system, com- 
prehending an infinite variety of parts ; and it is but a small part 
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of it that comes under our more immediate notice. But we know 
enough to be convinced, that it demonstrateth a wisdom as well as 
power beyond all imagination great and wonderful: and we may 
justly conclude the same concerning those parts of the universe that 
we are not acquainted with. And for any man to say, that we 
cannot reasonably ascribe any degree of wisdom or power to God, 
but what is exactly proportioned to that part of the universal frame 
which comes under our own particular observation, is a very strange 
way of arguing ! The proofs of the wisdom and the power of God, 
as appearing in our part of the system, are so striking, that it is 
hard to conceive how any man, that is not under the influence of 
the most obstinate prejudice, can refuse to submit to their force: 
and yet there are many phenomena, the reasons and ends of which 
we are not at present able to assign. The proper conduct in 
such a case is, to believe there are most wise reasons for these 
things, though we do not now discern those reasons, and to 
argue from the uncontested characters of wisdom in tilings that we 
do know, that this most wise and powerful agent, the author of 
nature, hath also acted with admirable wisdom in those things, the 
designs and ends of which we do not know. It would be wrong 
therefore to confine the measures of his wisdom precisely to what 
appearcth to our narrow apprehensions, in that part of his works 
which falleth under our immediate inspection. This was the great 
fault of the Epicureans, and other atheistical philosophers, who, 
judging by their own narrow views, urged several things as proofs 
of the want of wisdom and contrivance, which, upon a fuller know- 
ledge of the works of nature, furnish farther convincing proofs of 
the wisdom of the great Former of all things. 

In like manner, with respect to his goodness, there are number- 
less things in this present constitution, which lead us to regard liirfi 
as a most benign and benevolent Being. And therefore it is highly 
reasonable that, when we meet with any phenomena which we can- 
not reconcile with our ideas of the divine goodness, we should con- 
clude that it is only for want of having the whole of things before 
us, and considering them in their connexion and harmony, that thev 
appear to us with a disorderly aspect. And it is very just in siibfi 
a case to make use of any reasonable hypothesis, which tendeth to 
setpthe goodness of God in a fair and consistent light. 

The same way of reasoning holds with regard to the justice and 
righteousness of God as the great Governor of the world. We may 
reasonably conclude, from the intimate sense we have of the excel- 
lency of such a character, and the great evil and deformity of in- 
justice and unrighteousness, which sense is implanted in us by the 
author of our being, and from the natural rewards of virtue, and 

J >unishment of vice, even in the present constitution of things, that 
ie is a lover of righteousness and virtue, and an enemy to vice and 
wickedness. Our author himself makes his Epicurean friend ac- 
knowledge that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 
more peace of mind and with many other advantages above vice ;* 

• Philosophical Kssays, p, ?'ll. 
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and yet it cannot be denied that there arc many instances ob- 
vious to common observation, in which vice seemeth to flourish 
and prosper, and virtue to be exposed to great evils and calamities. 
What is to be concluded from this ? Is it that because the justice 
of God here showeth itself only in party and not in its fall extent 
(to use our author’s expression), therefore righteousness in God is 
imperfect in its degree, and that he doth not possess it in the 
full extent of that perfection, nor will ever exert it any farther than 
we see him exert it in this present state ? This were an unreason- 
able conclusion, concerning a being of such admirable perfection, 
whose righteousness as well as wisdom must be supposed to be in- 
finitely superior to ours. It is natural, therefore, to think that this 
present life is only a part of the divine scheme, which shall be com- 
pleted in a future state. 

But he urgeth, that the great source of our mistakes on this 
subject is, that “ we tacitly consider ourselves as in the place of 
the Supreme Being, and conclude that he will on every occasion 
observe the same conduct which we ourselves in his situation would 
have embraced as reasonable and eligible. Whereas it must evi- 
dently appear contrary to all rules of analogy, to reason from the 
intentions and purposes of men to those of a Being so different and 
so much superior, so remote and incomprehensible.”* But though 
it were the highest absurdity to pretend to tie down the infinite in- 
comprehensible Being to our scanty model and measures of acting, 
and to assume he will on every occasion (for so our author is 
pleased to put the case) observe the same conduct that we should 
judge eligible ; since there may be innumerable things concerning 
which we are unable to form any proper judgment, for want of 
having the same comprehensive view of things that he hath ; yet 
on the other hand, there are some cases so manifest, that we may 
safely pronounce concerning them, as worthy or unworthy of the 
divine perfections. And as our own natures are the work of God, 
we may reasonably argue from the traces of excellencies in our- 
selves to the infinitely superior perfections in the great Author of 
the universe, still taking care to remove all those limitations and 
defects with which those qualities are attended in us. This is what 
Mr. Hume himself elsewhere allows in his Essay on the Oriyin of 
our Ideas. “The idea of God,” saith he, “as meaning an ''in- 
finitely intelligent, wise, and good being, arises from reflecting on 
the operations of our own minds, and augmenting those qualities 
of goodness and wisdom without bound or limit.” See his Phi- 
losophical Essays, p. 24, 25. Since therefore we cannot possibly 
help regarding goodness and benevolence, justice and righteousness, 
as necessary ingredients in a worthy and excellent character, and 
as among the noblest excellencies of an intellectual being, we are 
unavoidably led to conclude that they arc to be found in the highest 
possible degree of emincncy in the absolutely perfect Being, the 
Author and Governor of the world. These are not mere arbitrary 
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suppositions, but are evidently founded in nature and reason ; and 
though in many particular instances we, through the narrowness of 
our Views, cannot be proper judges of the grounds and reasons of 
the divine administration, yet in general we have reason to conclude, 
that if there be such a thing as goodness and righteousness in God, 
or any perfection in him correspondent to what is called goodness 
and righteousness in us, he will order it so that in the final issue of 
things a remarkable difference shall be made between the righteous 
and the wicked ; that at one time or other, and taking in the whole 
of existence, virtue, though now for a time it may be greatly afflicted 
and oppressed, shall meet with its due reward ; and vice and 
wickedness, though now it may seem to prosper and triumph, shall 
receive its proper punishment. Since therefore, by the observation 
of all ages, it hath often happened, that in the present course of 
human affairs, good and excellent persons have been unhappy, and 
exposed to many evils and sufferings, and bad and vicious men have 
been in very prosperous circumstances, and have had a large 
affluence of all worldly enjoyments, even to the ends of their 
lives, and that, as this gentleman himself elsewhere expresseth it. 
“such is the confusion and disorder of human affairs, that no per- 
fect economy or regular distribution of happiness or misery is in 
this life ever to be expected it seems reasonable to conclude, 
that there shall be a future state of existence, in which these 
apparent irregularities shall be set right, and there shall be a more 
perfect distribution of rewards and punishments to men according 
to their moral conduct. There is nothing in this way of arguing 
but what is conformable to the soundest principles of reason, and 
to the natural foldings of the human heart. But though a future 
state of retributions in general bo probable, yet as many doubts 
might still be apt to rise in our minds concerning it, an express re- 
velation from God, assuring us of it in his name, and more distinctly 
pointing out the nature and certainty of those retributions, would 
be of the most signal advantage. 

I shall have occasion to resume this subject, when I come to 
consider what Lord Bolingbroke hath more largely offered in re- 
lation to it. At present it is proper to observe that though Mr. 
Hume seems to allow his epicurean friend's reasoning to be just, 
yet he owns, that “ in fact men do not reason after that manner 
and that “they draw many consequences from the belief of a 
divine existence, and suppose that the deity will inflict punish- 
ments on vice, and bestow rewards on virtue, beyond what appears 
in the ordinary course of nature. Whether this reasoning of 
theirs, ’’adds lie, “ be just or not, is no matter; its influence on 
their life and conduct must still be the same. And those who 
attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for aught I 
know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow them to he good 
citizens and politicians ; since they free men from one restraint 
upon their passions, and make the infringement of the laws of 
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equity and society in one respect more easy and secure.*’* I think 
it follows from this by his own account, that he did not act a wise 
or good part, the part of a friend to the public or to mankind, in 
publishing this Essay, the manifest design of which is to persuade 
men, that there is no just foundation in reason for expecting a future 
state of rewards and punishments at all. Nor is the concession he 
here makes very favourable to what he addeth in the next page, 
concerning the universal liberty to be allowed by the state to all 
kinds of philosophy. According to his own way of representing 
it, Epicurus must have been cast, if he had pleaded his cause 
before the people; and the principal design of this Essay, which 
seems to be to show not only the reasonableness, but harmlessness, 
of that philosophy, is lost ; for if the spreading of those principles 
and reasonings is contrary to the rules of good policy, and the cha- 
racter of good citizens ; if they have a tendency to free men from 
a strong restraint upon their passions , and to mate the infringement 
of the laws of equity and society more easy and secure ; then such 
principles and reasonings, according to his way of representing the 
matter, ought in good policy to be restrained, as having a bad in- 
fluence on the community. 

There is one passage more in this Essay which may deserve some 
notice. It is in page 230, where he observes, that “ God discovers 
himself by some faint traces or outlines, beyond which we have no 
authority to ascribe to him any attribute or perfection. What we 
imagine to be a superior perfection may really be a defect. Or, 
were it ever so much a perfection, the ascribing it to the Supreme 
Being, where it appears not to have been really exerted to the full 
in his works, savours more of flattery and panegyric, than of just 
reasoning and sound philosophy.” The course of his arguing seems 
to be this : That it would savour of Jiattenj , not of sound reasoning , 
to ascribe any attribue or perfection to God, which appears not to 
have been exerted to the full in his works. And he had observed 
before, that u it is impossible for us to know any thing of the cause, 
but what we have antecedently, not inferred, but discovered to the 
full in the effect. It is plain therefore, that according to him we 
ought not to ascribe any perfection to God, but what is not merely 
inferred , but discovered to the full in his works. It is also manifest, 
that according to him there is no attribute or perfection of the 
Deity exerted or discovered to the full in his works ; for he had said 
just before,, that he discovers himself only by some faint traces or 
outlines. The natural conclusion from these premises taken together 
is plainly this : that it would be flattery and presumption in us to 
ascribe any attribute or perfection to God at all. And now I leave 
it to you to judge of the obligations the w'orld is under to this 
writer. In one part of his Essay he makes an attempt to subvert 
the proof of the existence of a God, or a supreme intelligent cause 
of tne universe ; and here he insinuates that it would be wrong to 
ascribe any perfection or attribute to him at all. And the main 
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design of the whole Essay is to show, than no argument can be 
drawn from any of his perfections, to make it probable that there 
shall be rewards and punishments in a future state, though he 
acknowledgeth that it is of great advantage to makind to believe 
them. 

You will not wonder after this, that this gentleman, who has 
endeavoured to shake the foundations of natural religion, should 
use his utmost efforts to subvert the evidences of the Christian reve- 
lation. What he hath offered this way will be the subject of some 
future letters. 


LETTER XVIII. 


An Examination of Mr. Hume's Essay on Miracles — A Summary of the first Part of that 
Essay, which is designed to show, that Miracles are incapable of being proved by 
any Testimony or Evidence whatsoever — His main Principle examined, that Ex- 
perience is our only Guide in reasoning concerning Matters of Fact ; and that Miracles 
being contrary to the established Laws of Nature, there is an uniform Experience 
against the Existence of any Miracle — It is shown that no Argument can be drawn 
from Experience, to prove that Miracles are impossible, or that they have not been 
actually wrought — Miracles not above the Power of God, nor unworthy of bis 
Wisdom — Valuable Ends may be assigned for Miracles — They are capable of being 
proved by proper Testimony — This applied to the Resurrection of Christ — And it is 
shown, that the evidence set before us in Scripture is every way sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of it, supposing that Evidence to have been really given as there 
represented. 

Sir, 

I now proceed to consider Mr. Hume’s celebrated Essay on 
Miracles , which is the tenth of his Philosophical Essays , and has 
been mightily admired and extolled, as a masterly and unanswerable 
piece. I think no impartial man will say so, that has read the 
ingenious and judicious answer made to it by the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
now rector of Shrewsbury. It is entitled, An Essay in answer to 
Mr, Hume's Essay on Miracles , by William Adams y M, A . That 
which J have by me is the second edition, with additions, London, 
1754. Besides this, I have seen a short but excellent discourse, 
by the Rev. Dr. Rutherforth, entitled, The Credibility of Miracles 
defended against the Author of the Philosophical Essays , ‘tin a 
discourse delivered at the primary visitation of the Right Rev. 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Ely. — Cambridge, 1751.” These in my 
opinion are sufficient. But since you desire that I would also take 
a particular notice of Mr. Hume’s Essay, I shall obey your com- 
mands, and enter on a distinct consideration of this boasted per- 
formance. 

Mr. Hume introduceth his Essay on Miracles in a very pompous 
manner, as might be expected from one who sets up in his Philo- 
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'^Bopliical Essays, for teaching men better methods of reasoning than 
any philosopher had done before him. He had taken care at every 
turn to let his readers know how much they are obliged to him, for 
throwing new light on the most curious and sublime effects, with 
regard to which the most celebrated philosophers had been extremely 
defective in their researches. And now he begins his Essay on 
Miracles with declaring, that “ he flatters himself that he has dis- 
covered an argument, which, if just, will, with the wise and learned, 
be an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion ; and, 
consequently, will be useful as long as the world endures ; for so 
long,” he presumes, “ will the account of miracles and prodigies be 
found in all profane history.” # 

This Essay consisteth of two parts. The first, which reacheth 
from p. 173 to p. 186, is designed to show, that no evidence wliich 
can be given, however seemingly full and strong, can be a sufficient 
ground for believing the truth and existence of miracles ; or, in 
other words, that miracles are, in the nature of things, incapable of 
being proved by any evidence or testimony whatsoever. The second 
part is intended to show, that supposing a miracle capable of being 
proved by full and sufficient evidence or testimony, yet, in fact, 
there never was a miraculous ei'eut in any history established upon 
such evidence. The first is what he seems principally to rely upon; 
and, indeed, if this can be proved, it will make any particular 
inquiry into the testimony produced for miracles needless. 

The method he makes use of in the first part of his Essay, to 
show that no evidence or testimony that can be given is a suflicient 
ground for a reasonable assent to the truth and existence of 
miracles, is this : He lays it down as an undoubted principle, that 
experience is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact ; and at the same time insinuates, that this guide is far from 
being infallible, and is apt to lead us into errors and mistakes. He 
observes, that the validity and credibility of human testimony is 
wholly founded upon experience : That in judging how far a testi- 
mony is to be depended upon, we balance the opposite circum- 
stances, which may create any doubt or uncertainty : That the 
evidence arising from testimony may be destroyed, either by the 
contrariety and opposition of the testimony, or by the consideration 
of the nature of the facts themselves : That when the facts partake of 
the marvellous and extraordinary, there are two opposite experiences 
with regard to them ; and that w hich is the most credible is to be 
preferred, though still with a diminution of its credibility, in pro- 
portion to the force of the other which is opposed to it ; That this 
noldeth still more strongly in the case of miracles, which are sup- 
posed to be contrary to the laws of nature ; for experience being 
our only guide, and an uniform experience having established those 
laws, there must be an uniform experience against the existence of 
any miracle ; and an uniform experience amounts to a full and entire 
proof. To suppose, therefore, any testimony to be a proof of a 
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miracle, is to suppose one full proof for a miracle, opposed toe 
another full proof in the nature of the thing against it, in which 
case those proofs destroy one another. Finally, that we arc not to 
believe any testimony concerning a miracle, except the falsehood of 
that testimony should be more miraculous than the miracle itself 
which it is designed to establish. He also gives a hint, that as it is 
impossible for us to know the attributes or actions of God, otherwise 
than from the experience which we have of his productions, we 
cannot be sure that he can effect miracles, which are contrary to all 
our experience, and the established course of nature ; and therefore 
miracles are impossible to be proved by any evidence. 

Having given this general idea of this first part of Mr. Hume’s 
Essay on Miracles, I shall now proceed to a more particular exami- 
nation of it. 

It is manifest that the main principle, which lieth at the founda- 
tion of his whole scheme, is this : that experience is our only 
“ guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact.” # You will have 
observed, from what hath been remarked in my former letters, that 
this author brings up the word experience upon all occasions. It is, 
as he hath managed it, a kind of cant term, proposed in a loose, 
indeterminate way, so that it is not easy to form a clear idea of it, 
or of what this writer precisely intends by it. lie had declared, 
that it is only by experience that we come to know the existence of 
objects ; that it is only by experience that we know the relation 
between cause and effect ; and at the ^ame time had endeavoured 
to show, that experience cannot furnish so much as even a probable 
argument concerning any connexion betwixt cause and effect, or by 
which we can dra\f any conclusion from the one to the other. He 
had afterwards applied the same term, experience, to show that no 
argument can be brought to prove the existence of one supreme 
intelligent Cause of the universe, because this is a subject that iies 
entire! if bet/ond the reach of human experience ; and that we can 
have no proof of a future state of retributions, because we know 
no more concerning providence than what we learn from experience 
in this present state. And now he comes to try the force of this 
formidable word against the existence of miracles, and to raise an 
argument against them from experience. 

But that we may not lose ourselves in the ambiguity of the term 
as he employs it, let us distinctly examine what sense it bears, as 
applied to the present question. In judging of the truth of the 
maxim he hath laid down, viz., that experience is our only guide in 
reasoning concerning matters of fact, it is to be considered, that the 
question we are now upon properly relates, not to future events , as 
the author seems sometimes to put it,+ but to past matter of fact. 
What are we, therefore, to understand by that experience, which he 
makes to be our only guide in reasoning concerning them ? Is it 
our own particular personal experience, or is it the experience of 
others, as well as our own '? And if of others, is it the experience 
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of some others only, or of all mankind ? If it be understood thus, 
that every man’s own personal observation and experience is to be 
his only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact, so that no 
man is to believe anything with relation to any facts whatsoever, 
but what is agreeable to what lie hath himself observed or-* known 
in the course of his own particular experience ; this would be very 
absurd, aiyl would reduce each man’s knowledge of facts into a 
very narrow compass; it would destroy the use and credit of 
history, and of a great part of experimental philosophy, and bring 
us into a state of general ignorance and barbarism. Or is the word 
experience to be taken in a larger and more extensive sense, as com- 
prehending, not merely any particular man’s experience, but that of 
others too? In this case we have no way of knowing experience, 
but by testimony. And here the question recurs, Is it to be under- 
stood of the experience of all mankind, or of some persons only ? 
If the experience referred to be the experience or observation of 
some persons only, or of a part of mankind, how can this be de- 
pended on as a certain guide ? For why should their experience be 
the guide, exclusively of that of others ! and how do we know, but 
that many facts may be agreeable to the experience of others, which 
are not to theirs? But if the experience referred to be the experi- 
ence Qf all mankind in general, that must take in the experience 
both of all men of the present age, and of those in past times and 
ages, it must be acknowledged that this rule and criterion is not 
easily applicable ; for will any man say, that we are to believe no 
facts but what are agreeable to the experience of mankind in all 
ages ? Are we, in order to this, to take in whatsoever any man or 
men, in any age or country, have had experience of ? and to judge 
by this how far it is reasonable to- believe any past fact or facts, of 
which we ourselves have not had sensible evidence ? Even on this 
view of the case, it might probably take in many facts of a very 
extraordinary nature, and which have happened out of the common 
course of things ; of w hich there have been instances in the expe- 
rience and observation of different nations and ages. And at this 
rate experience will not be inconsistent with the belief even of 
miracles themselves, of which there have been several instances 
recorded in the history of mankind. 

But farther, in reasoning from experience, either our own or that 
of others, concerning matters of fact, it is to be considered, what it 
is that we* propose to judge or determine by experience in relation 
to them. Is it whether these facts are possible, or whether they 
are probable, or whether they have been actually done ? As to the 
possibility of facts, experience, indeed, or the observation of similar 
events known to ourselves or others, may assure us that facts or 
events are possible, but not that the contrary is impossible. Con- 
cerning this, experience cannot decide anything at all. We cannot 
conclude any event to be impossible, merely because we have had 
no experience of the like, or because it is contrary to our own 
observation and experience, or to the experience of others ; for, us 
this gentleman observes in another part of his Essays, “ the contrary 
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of every matter of fact is still possible, because it can never imply 
a contradiction.”* And again ne says, speaking of matters of fact, 

“ there are no demonstrative arguments in the case; since it implies 
no contradiction, that the course of nature may change.”t No 
argument, therefore, can be brought to demonstrate anything or 
fact to be impossible, merely because it is contrary to the course of 
our own observation and experience, and that of mankind, provided 
it doth not imply a contradiction, or provided there be a power 
capable of effecting it. Another thing to be considered, with regard 
to facts, is, whether they are probable : And here experience, or the 
observation of similar events, made by ourselves or others, may be 
of great use, to assist us in forming a judgment concerning the 
probability of past facts, or in forming conjectures concerning future 
ones. But if the question be, Whether an event has actually hap- 
pened, or a fact has been done ; concerning this, experience, taken 
from an observation of similar events, or the ordinary course of 
causes and effects, cannot give us any assurance or certainty to 
proceed upon. We cannot certainly conclude, that any fact or 
event has been done, merely because we or others have had expe- 
rience or observation of a fact or event of a like nature ; nor, on 
the other hand, can we conclude that such a certain event hath not 
happened, or that such a fact hath not been actually done, because 
we have not had experience of a like action or event being done, or 
have had experience of the contrary being done. The rule, there- 
fore, which he lays down, of judging which side is supported by 
the greater number of experiments, and of balancing the opposite 
experiments, and deducting the lesser number from the greater, in 
order to know the exact force of the superior evidence, J is very 
uncertain and fallacious, if employed in judging whether matters of 
fact have been really done ; for the fact referred to, and the evidence 
attending it, may be so circumstanced, that, though it be a fact of 
a singular nature, and to which many instances of a different kind 
may be opposed, we may yet have such an assurance of its having 
been actually done, as may reasonably produce a sufficient con- 
viction in the mind. The proper way of judging whether a fact or 
event, of which we ourselves have not had sensible evidence, hath 
been actually done, is by competent testimony. And this, in 
common language, is distinguished from experience, though this 
writer artfully confounds them. 

This, therefore, is what we are next to consider, viz., the force of 
human testimony, and how far it is to be depended upon. 

And with regard to the validity of the evidence arising from 
human testimony, he observes, that there is no species of reason- 
ing more common, more useful, and even necessary to human life, 
than that derived from the testimony of men, and the reports of 
eye-witnesses and spectators.” The whole certainty or assurance 
arising from testimony he resolveth into what he calls past expe- 
rience . That “ it is aerived from no other principle than onr obser- 
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vation of the veracity of human testimony, and of the usual con- 
formity of facts to the report of witnesses.” And he mentions, as 
grounds of the belief of human testimony, that “ men have com- 
monly an inclination to truth, and a sentiment of probity; that 
they are sensible to shame when detected in a falsehood ; and that 
these are qualities discovered by experience to be inherent in human 
nature.”* But he might have put the case much more strongly, 
by observing, that human testimony, by the acknowledgment of all 
mankind, may be so circumstanced, as to produce an infallible 
assurance, or an evidence so strong, that, as our author expresseth 
it in another case, none but a fool or a madman would doubt of it. 
It is a little too loose to say in general, that it is founded only on 
past experience . It hath its foundation in the very nature of things, 
in the constitution of the world and of mankind, and in the 
appointment of the Author of our being, who, it is manifest, hath 
formed and designed us to be in numberless instances determined 
by this evidence, which often comes with such force, that we cannot 
refuse our assent to it without the greatest absurdity, and putting a 
manifest constraint upon our nature.^ Mr. llume himself, in his 
Essay on Liberty and Necessity, hath run a parallel between moral 
and physical evidence, and hath endeavoured to show that the one 
is as much to be depended on as the other, lie expressly saith, 
that “when we consider how aptly natural and moral evidence link 
together, and form only one chain of argument, we shall make no 
scruple to allow, that they are of the same nature, and derived from 
the same principles.’’^ 

It will be easily granted, what our author here observes, that 
“ there are a number of circumstances to betaken into consideration 
in all judgments of this kind; and that we must balance the oppo- 
site circumstances that create any doubt nr uncertainty ; and when 
we discover a superiority on any side, we incline to it, but still with 
a diminution of assuiance in proportion to the force of its antago- 
nist.”§ Among the particulars which may diminish or destroy the 
force of any argument drawn from human testimony, he mentions 
the contrariety of the evidence, contradictions of witnesses, their sus- 
picious character, &c. : and then proceeds to take notice of “ what 
may be drawn from the nature of the fact attested, supposing it to 
partake of the extraordinary and the marvellous.” lie argueth, 
that “ in that case the evidence resulting from the testimony receives 
a diminution greater or less in proportion as the fact is more or less 
unusual. When the fact attested is such a one as has seldom fallen 
under our observation, here is a contest of two opposite experiences, 
of which the one destroys the other as far its force goes ; and the su- 
perior can only operate upon the mind by the force which remains.” 
This is a plausible, but a very fallacious way of reasoning. A thing 
may be very unusual, and yet, if confirmed by proper testimony, its 
being unusual may not diminish its creditor produce in the mind of 
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a thinking person a doubt or suspicion concerning it. Indeed, 
vulgar minds, who judge of every thing by their own narrow notions, 
and by what they themselves have seen, are often apt to reject and 
disbelieve a thing, that is not conformable to their own particular 
customs or experience. But wiser men, and those of more enlarged 
minds, judge otherwise ; and, provided a thing comes to them suf- 
ficiently attested and confirmed by good evidence, make its being 
unusual no objection at all to its credibility. Many uncommon facts 
facts, and unusual phenomena of nature, are believed by the most 
sagacious philosophers, and received as true without hesitation, upon 
the testimony of persons who were worthy of credit, without follow- 
ing the author’s rules, or making their own want of experience or 
observation an objection against those accounts. And upon this 
dependeth no small part of our knowledge. Mr. Adams hath very 
well illustrated this by several instances, and hath justly observed, 
“ that the most uniform experience is sometimes outweighed by a 
single testimony ; because experience in this case is only a negative 
evidence, and the slightest positive testimony is for the most part 
an overbalance to the strongest negative evidence that can be pro- 
duced.”* 

Our author here very improperly talks of a content between two 
opposite experiences , the one of which destroys the other. For when 
1 believe a thing unusual, I do not believe a thing opposite to mine 
own experience, but different from it, or a thing of which I have had 
no experience ; though if it were a thing contrary to my own expe- 
rience, provided it were confirmed by sufficient testimony, this is not 
a valid argument against its truth, nor a sufficient reason for dis- 
believing it. This gentleman himself hath mentioned a remarkable 
instance of this kind in the Indian prince, who refused to believe the 
Jirst relations concerning the effects of frost. This instance, though 
he laboureth the point here, and in an additional note at the end of 
his book, is not at all favourable to his scheme. He acknowledgeth, 
that in this case of freezing, the event follows contrary to the rales 

analogy, and is srcii as a rational Indian would not look for . 
The constant experience in those countries, according to which the 
waters are always fluid, and never in a state of hardness and solidity, 
is against freezing. This, according to his way of reasoning, might 
be regarded as a proof drawn from constant experience, and the 
uniform course of nature, as far as they knew it. Here then is an 
instance, in which it is reasonable for men to believe upon good 
evidence an event no way conformable to their experience, and con- 
trary to the rule* of analogy, which he yet seems to make the only 
rule by which we are to judge of the credibility and truth of 
facts. 

From the consideration of facts that arc unusual, he proceeds to 
those that are miraculous, which is what he hath principally in view; 
and with regard to these, he endeavoureth to show that no testimony 
at all is to be admitted. “ Let us suppose,” saith he, “ that the fact 
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which they affirm, instead of being only marvellous, is really mira- 
culous ; and suppose also that the testimony, considered apart, and 
in itself, amounts to an entire proof ; in that case there is proof 
against proof, of which the strongest must prevail, but still with a 
diminution of its force in proportion to that of its antagonist.’• ** It 
may be proper to remark here, that this writer had in a former essay 
defined a proof to be such an argument drawn from experience , as 
leaves no room for doubt or opposition, + Admitting this definition, 
it is improper and absurd for him to talk of proof against proof ; 
for since a proof, according to his own account of it, leaves no room 
for doubt or opposition ; where there is a proper proof of a fact there 
cannot be a proper proof at the same time against it ; for one truth 
cannot contradict another truth. No doubt his intention is to sig- 
nify that them can be no proof given of a miracle at all, and that 
the proof is only on the otner side ; for he there adds, “ A miracle 
is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience hath established those laws” [he should have said, hath 
discovered to us that these are the established laws, i.e., that this is 
the ordinary course of nature] " the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined.” He repeats this again after- 
ward, and observes, that there must be an uniform experience against 
every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not merit the 
appellation ; and as an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there 
is here a direct and full proof from the nature of the fact, against 
the existence of any miracle.” J He seems to have a very high 
opinion of the force of this way of reasoning, and therefore takes 
care to put his reader again in mind of it in the latter part of his 
Essay. “ Tis his experience alone,” saith he, " which gives authority 
to human testimony ; and ’tis the same experience that assures us of 
the laws of nature. When therefore these two kinds of experience 
are contrary, we have nothing to do but to substract the one from 
the other. And this substraction with regard to all popular religions 
amounts to an entire annihilation.” | And it is chiefly upon this 
that he foundeth the arrogant censure, which, with an unparalleled 
assurance, he passeth upon all that believe the Christian religion, 
that “ whosoever is moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the prin- 
ciples of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe 
wnatever fe most contrary to custom and experience.” It is thus that 
he concludes his Essay, as if he had for ever silenced all the advocates 
for Christianity, and they must henceforth either renounce their 
faith, or submit to pass with men of his superior understanding for 
persons miraculously stupid, and utterly lost to all reason and 
common sense. 

Let us therefore examine what there is in this argument that can 
support such a peculiar strain of confidence ; ana I believe it will 
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appear that never was there weaker reasoning set off with so much 
pomp and parade. 

There is one general observation that may be sufficiently obvious 
to any man, who brings with him common sense and attention, and 
which is alone sufficient to show the fallacy of this boasted argu- 
ment; and it is this: that the proof arising from experience, on 
which he layeth so mighty a stress, amounteth to no more than this, 
that we learn from it what is conformable to the ordinary course and 
order of things, but we cannot learn or pronounce from experience 
that it is impossible things or events should happen in any particular 
instance contrary to that course. We cannot therefore pronounce 
such an event, though it be contrary to the usual course of things, 
to be impossible ; in which case no testimony whatsoever could prove 
it. And if it be possible, there is place for testimony. And this 
testimony may be so strong and so circumstanced, as to make it 
reasonable for us to believe it. And if we have sufficient evidence 
to convince us that such an event hath actually happened, however 
extraordinary or miraculous, no argument drawn from experience 
can prove that it hath not happened. I would observe by the way, 
that when this gentleman talks of an uniform experience , and a firm 
and unalterable experience , against the existence of all miracles, if 
he means by it such an universal experience of all mankind as hath 
never been counteracted in any single instance, this is plainly sup- 
posing the very thing in question, and which he hath no right to sup- 
pose, because, by his own acknowledgment, mankind have believed 
in all ages that miracles have really been wrought. By uniform 
experience, therefore, in this argument must be understood, the 
general or ordinary experience of mankind in the usual course of 
things. And it is so far from being true, as he confidently affirms, 
that such an uniform experience amounts to a full and direct 
proof \ from the nature ot the fact, against the existence of any 
miracle, that it is no proof against it at all. Let us judge of this 
by his own definition of a miracle. “ A miracle,” saith he, “ may 
be accurately defined, a transgression of a law of nature by a par- 
ticular volition of the Deity, or by the interposal of some invisible 
agent.” Now our uniform experience affordeth a full and direct 
proof, that such or such an event is agreeable to the established laws 
of nature, or to the usual course of things ; but it yieldeth no proof 
at all, that there cannot in any particular instance happen any event 
contrary to that usual course of things, or to what we have hitherto 
experienced ; or that such an event may not be brought about by a 
particular volition of the Deity, as our author expresseth it, for 
valuable ends worthy of his wisdom and goodness. 

He cannot therefore make his argument properly bear, except he 
can prove that miracles are absolutely impossible. And this is what 
he sometimes seems willing to attempt. Tlius, speaking of some 
miracles pretended to have been fully attested, ne asks, “What 
have wc'to oppose to such a cloud ot witnesses, but the absolute 
impossibility, or miraculous nature of the event ? M# where he seems 
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to make the miraculous nature of an event, and the absolute impos- 
sibility of it, to be the same thing. And he elsewhere makes an 
attempt to prove, that we have no reason to think that God himself 
can effect a miracle. He urges, that though the Being to whom the 
miracle is ascribed, be in this case Almighty, it does not, upon that 
account, become a whit more probable ; since it is impossible for us 
to know the attributes or acts of a Being, otherwise than from the 
experience we have of his productions in the usual course of nature.”* 
But when once we conclude, from the effects in the works of nature, 
that he is Almighty, as this gentleman seems here to grant, we may, 
from his being Almighty, reasonably infer that he can do many 
things which we do not know that he hath actually done, and can 
produce many effects which he hath not actually produced ; for an 
Almighty Being can do any thing that doth not imply a contradic- 
tion ; and it can never be proved that a miracle, or an event contrary 
to the usual course of nature, implietli a contradiction. This writer 
himself expressly acknowledgeth, in a passage I cited before, that 
“ it implies no contradiction, that the course of nature may change 
and he repeats it again afterwards, that *' the course of nature may 
change.” J And as to the extraordinariness of any fact, he saith, 
that even in the most familiar events, the energy of the cause is as 
unintelligible, as in the most extraordinary and unusual.” § What 
we call the course of nature is the appointment of God, and the 
continuance of it dependeth upon his power and will ; it is no more 
difHcult for him to act contrary to it in any particular instance, than 
to act according to it. The one is in itself as easy to Almighty 
Power as the other. The true question then is concerning the divine 
will, whether it can be supposed that God, having established the 
course of nature, will ever permit or order a deviation from that 
regular course, which his own wisdom hath established ; and with 
regard to this, it will be readily granted, that it is highly proper and 
wisely appointed, that in the ordinary state of things, what are com- 
monly called the laws of nature should be maintained, and that 
things should generally go on in a fixed stated course and order; 
without which there could be no regular study or knowledge of 
nature, no use or advantage of experience, either for the acquisition 
of science, or the conduct of life. But though it is manifestly 
proper that these law’s, or this course of things, should generally 
take place, it would he an inexcusable presumption to affirm that 
God, having established these laws and this course of nature in the 
beginning, hath bound himself never to act otherwise than accord- 
ing to those laws. There may be very good reasons, worthy of his 
great wisdom, for his acting sometimes contrary to the usual order 
of things. Nor can it in that case be justly pretended that this 
would be contrary to the immutability of God, which is Spinosa’s 
great argument against miracles ; for those very variations which 
appear so extraordinary to us, are comprehended within the general 
plan of his providence, and make a part of his original design. 
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The same infinite wisdom which appointed or established those 
natural laws, did also appoint the deviations from them, or that they 
should be overruled on some particular occasions ; which occasions 
were also perfectly foreseen from the beginning by his all compre- 
hending mind, if things were always to go on without the least 
variation in the stated course, men might be apt to overlook or 
question a most wise governing providence, and to ascribe tilings 
(as some have done) to a fixed immutable fate or blind necessity, 
which they call nature. It may therefore be becoming the wisdom 
of God to appoint that there should be, on particular occasions, 
deviations from the usual established course of things. Such ex- 
traordinary operations and appearances may tend to awaken in man- 
kind a sense of a Supreme disposer and governor of the world, who 
is a most wise and free as well as powerful agent, and hath an 
absolute dominion over nature ; and may also answer important 
ends and purposes of moral government, for displaying God’s justice 
and mercy, but especially for giving attestation to the divine mission 
of persons, whom he seeth fit to send on extraordary errands, for 
instructing and reforming mankind, and for bringing discoveries of 
the highest importance to direct men to true religion and happiness. 

It appearoth then, that no argument can be brought from ex- 
perience to prove, either that miracles are impossible to the power 
of God, or that they can never be agreeable to his will; and there- 
fore. it is far from yielding a direct and full proof against the exist- 
ence of miracles. It may illustrate this to consider some of the 
instances he himself mentions. “ Lead cannot of itself remain 
suspended in the air. Fire consumes wood, and is extinguished bv 
water.” Our uniform experience proves, that this is the usual and 
ordinary course of things, and agreeable to the known laws of 
nature; it proves, that lead cannot naturally and ordinarily, or by 
its own force, be suspended in the air ; but it atfordeth no proof at 
all, that it cannot be thus suspended in a particular instance by the 
will of Ciod, or by a supernatural force or power. In like manner 
our experience proves, that fire consumes wood in the natural course 
of things ; but it yieldeth no proof, that, in a particular instance, 
the force of fire may not be suspended or overruled, and the wood 
preserved from being consumed by the interposal of an invisible 
agent. Another instance he mentions is, that “ it is a miracle that 
a dead man should come to life ; because that has never been 
observed in any age or country but its never having been 
observed, if that had been the case, would have furnished no proof 
at all that a dead man cannot be raised to life by the power and 
will of God, when a most valuable and important end is to be 
answered by it. And if we have good evidence to convince us, that 
a man had been really dead, and that that man was afterwards 
really restored to life, (and this is a matter of fact of which our 
senses can judge, as well as of any other fact whatsoever) no argu- 
ment can bo. drawn from experience to prove that it could not be 
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so. Our experience would indeed affprd a proof, that no merely 
naturd! human power could effect it ; or tnat it is a thing really 
miraculous, and contrary to the usual course of nature; but it 
would not amount to a full and direct proo^gor indeed to any proof 
at all, that it could not be effected by the divine power. 

And now we may judge of the propriety of the inference he draws 
from the argument, as he had managed H. “ The plain consequence 
is/’ saith he, “and it is a general maxim worthy of our attention, 
that no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more mira- 
culous than the fact which it endeavours to establish ; and even in 
that case, there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and the 
superiority only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree of 
force which remains after deducting the inferior. When any one 
tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately con- 
sult with myself whether it be more probable that this person should 
ever deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he relates should really 
have happened ; I weigh the one miracle against the other, and, 
according to the superiority which I discover, I pronounce my deci- 
sion, and always reject the greater miracle/’* 

You cannot but observe here, this writer’s jingle upon the word 
miracle. As he had talked of proof against proof, so he here talks 
as if in the case he is supposing there were miracle against miracle ; 
or as if the question were concerning two extraordinary miraculous 
facts, the one of which is opposed to the other. J3ut whereas in 
that case one should think the greater miracle ought to take place 
against the lesser, this gentleman, with whom miracle and absurdity 
is the same thing, declares that he always rejects the greater miracle . 
But to quit this poor jingle, it is allowed, that the raising a dead 
man to life must, if ever it happened, have been a very signal 
miracle ; i,e, as he defines it, a violation of the law of nature by a 
particular volition of the Deity. The question therefore is, whether 
any evidence is given which may be depended on, to assure us, that 
however strange or extraordinary this event may be, yet it hath 
actually happened. That the thing itself is possible to the Deity, 
however it may be contrary to the usual course of nature, cannot be 
reasonably contested ; because it cannot be proved to involve a con- 
tradiction, or any thing beyond the reach of Almighty power. For 
it would be to the last degree absurd to say, that he who formed 
this stupendous system, or who contrived and fabricated the wonder- 
ful frame of the human body, and originally gave it a principle of 
life, could not raise a dead man to life. It would be a contradiction, 
that the same man should be living and dead at the same time, but 
not that he who was dead should afterwards be restored to life ; and 
therefore if it be the will of God, and his wisdom and goodness 
seeth it proper for answering any very important purposes, he is able 
to effect it. But then, whether he hath actually effected it, is an- 
other question ; and here it will be readily owned, that in a case of 
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so extraordinary a nature, the evidence or testimony upon which we 
receive it, ought to be very strong and cogent. 

Mr. Hume is pleased here to put the case in a very loose and 

f eneral way. u When ehy one tells me,” saith he, “ that he saw a 
cad man restored to life, I immediately consider with myself, 
whether it be more probable that this person should either deceive 
or be deceived, or that the fact he relates should really have 
happened.” He puts it as if there was nothing to depend upon but 
the testimony of a single person ; without any assignable reason 
for such an extraordinary event ; and when thus proposed, naked 
of all circumstances, no wonder that it hath an odd appearance ! 
But that we may bring the question to a fair issue, let us apply to 
it what our author without doubt had principally in his view, the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. Taking the case therefore 
according to the representation given of it in the Holy Scriptures, 
let us examine whether, supposing all those circumstances to concur 
which are there exhibited, they do not amount to a full and satis- 
factory evidence, sufficient to lay a just foundation for a reasonable 
assent to it. Let us then suppose, that in a series of writings pub- 
lished by different persons in different ages, and all of them incon- 
testably written long before the event happened, a glorious and 
wonderful person was foretold and described by the most extraordi- 
nary characters, who should be sent from heaven to teach and in- 
struct mankind, to guide them in the way of salvation, and to intro- 
duce an excellent dispensation of truth and righteousness. That 
not only the nation and family from which he was to spring, the 
place of his bifth, and time of his appearing, was distinctly pointed 
out, but it was foretold that he should endure the most grievous 
sufferings and death, and that afterwards he should be exalted to 
a divine dominion and glory, and that the Gentiles should ho enlight- 
ened by his doctrine, and receive his law. That accordingly, at the 
time which had been signified in these predictions, that admirable 
person appeared. That he taught a most pure and heavenly doc- 
trine, prescribed the most holy and excellent laws, and brought the 
most perfect scheme of religion which had ever been published to 
the world ; and at the same time exhibited in his own sacred life and 
practice an example of the most consummate holiness and goodness. 
That in proof of his divine mission he performed the most wonder- 
ful works, manifestly transcending the utmost efforts of all human 
power or skill,, and this in a vast number of instances, and i:i t lie 
most open and public manner, for a course of years together. That 
he most clearly and expressly foretold that he was to undergo the 
most grievous sufferings, and a cruel and ignominious death, and 
should afterwards rise again from the dead on the third day. And 
to this he appealed as the most convincing proof of his divine mis- 
sion. That accordingly he suffered the death of the cross, in the 
face of a vast multitude of spectators ; and notwithstanding the 
chief men of the Jewish nation, by whose instigation he was cruci - 
fied, took the most prudent and effectual precautions to prevent an 
imposition in this matter, he rose again from the dead at the time 
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appointed, with circumstances of great glory, in a manner which 
struck terror into the guards who were set to watch the sepulchre. 
That afterwards he showed himself alive to many of those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him, and who, far from discovering 
a too forward credulity, could not be brought to believe it, till they 
found themselves constrained to do so by the testimony of all their 
senses. That as a farther proof of his resurrection and exaltation, 
they who witnessed it were themselves enabled to perform the most 
wonderful miracles in his name, and by power derived from him, 
and were endued with the most extraordinary gifts and powers, that 
they might spread his religion through the world, amidst the great- 
est oppositions and discouragements. That accordingly this reli- 
gion, though propagated by the seemingly meanest and most un- 
likely instruments, and not only destitute of all worldly advantages, 
but directly opposite to the prevailing superstitions, prejudices, and 
vices both of Jews and Gentiles, and though it exposed its publish- 
ers and followers to all manner of reproaches, persecutions, and 
sufferings, yet in that very age made the most surprising progress; 
in consequence of which, the religion of Jesus was established in a 
considerable part of the world, and so continueth unto this day. 

Such is the view of the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus ; 
and, taking it altogether, it forms such a concatenation of proofs, 
as is every way suitable to the importance of the fact, and which was 
never equalled in any other case. To suppose all this evidence to 
have been given in attestation to a falsehood, involveth in it the 
most palpable absurdities. It is to suppose, cither that God would 
employ his own prescience and pow’er to give testimony to an im- 
postor, by a series of the most illustrious prophecies and numerous 
uncontrolled miracles ; or that good beings, superior to man, would 
extraordinarily interpose for the same purpose, to countenance and 
derive credit to a person falsely pretending to be sent from God, 
and feigning to act in his name ; or that evil spirits would use all 
their arts and their power to attest and confirm a religion, the 
manifest tendency of which was to destroy idolatry, superstition, 
and vice, wherever it was sincerely believed und embraced, and to 
recover mankind to holiness and happiness ; which is a contradiction 
to their very nature and character. It is to suppose that a number 
of persons would combine in attesting falsehoods in favour of a 
person who they knew had deceived them, and of a religion con- 
trary to their most inveterate and favourite prejudices, and by which 
they had a prospect of gaining nothing but misery, reproach, suffer- 
ings, and death ; which is absolutely contrary to all the principles 
and passions of the human nature. It is to suppose that persons 
of the greatest simplicity and plainness would act the part of the 
vilest impostors; or that men who were so bad, so false, and impious, 
as to be capable of carrying on a series of the most solemn imposi- 
tions in the name of God himself, would, at the hazard of all that 
is dear to men, and in manifest op|>osition to all their worldly 
interests, endeavour to bring over the nations to ctnbrucc a holy and 
self-denying institution ; or that they were enthusiasts, who were 
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carried away by the heat of their own distempered brains to imagine 
that for a series of years together, the most extraordinary facts were 
done before their eyes, though no such things were done at all, and 
that they were themselves enabled actually to perform the most 
wonderful works in the most open and public manner, though they 
performed no such works. It is to suppose that such mad enthu- 
siasts, who were also mean and contemptible in their condition, and 
for the most part ignorant and illiterate, were not only capable of 
forming the noblest scheme of religion which was ever published to 
mankind, but were able to overcome all the learning, wealth, power, 
SncI eloquence of the world, all the bigotry and superstition of the 
nations, all the influence and artifices of trie priests, all the power 
and authority of the magistrates. That they did this by only 
alleging that they had a commission in the name of a person who 
had been crucified, whom they affirmed, but without giving any 
proof of it, to have been risen from the dead, and to be exalted as 
the Saviour and Lord of mankind. All this is such a complication 
of absurdities, as cannot be admitted but upon principles that arc 
absolutely abhorrent to the common sense and reason of men. It 
were easy to enlarge farther on this subject ; but this may suffice at 
present, especially considering that Mr. Adams hath urged many 
things to this purpose with great clearness and force, in his answer 
to Mr. Hume’s Essay, p. 31 — 36. And what is there to oppose to 
all this? Nothing but the single difficulty of restoring a dead man 
to life, which is indeed a very extraordinary and miraculous event, 
but is not above the power of God to effect, and, supposing a good 
and valid reason can be assigned for it worthy of the divine wisdom 
and goodness, involvcth in it no absurdity at all. And such a reason 
it certainly was, to give an illustrious attestation to the divine mission 
of the holy Jesus, and to the divine original of the most excellent 
dispensation of religion that was ever published among men. To 
talk, as this author does, of the diminution of the evidence in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of the case, is trifling; for the evidence is 
here supposed to be fully proportioned to the difficulty and import- 
ance of the case ; since there is both a power assigned every way 
able to effect it, and a valuable end, which makes it reasonable to 
think it was becoming the divine wisdom and goodness to interpose 
for effecting it. 

You will perhaps think this may be sufficient with regard to the 
first part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles . In my next, I shall 
endeavour to make it appear that we have the highest reason to 
think that the evidence, which hath been argued to be sufficient if 
given, was really and actually given ; and shall answer the several 
considerations he hath offered to show, that supposing miracles 
capable of being proved by evidence or testimony, yet no evidence 
was ever actually given for miracles, which can bo reasonably 
depended upon. 
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Reflections on the second Part of Mr. Hume's Essay on Miracles , which is designed to 
show, that in fact there never was a miraculous Event established jipon such Evidence 
as can be depended on — What he offers, concerning the necessary Conditions and 
Qualifications of Witnesses in the Case of Miracles, considered — It is shown that 
the Witnesses to the Miracles in Proof of Christianity had all the Conditions and 
Qualifications that can be requited to render any Testimony good and valid — Con- 
cerning the Proneness of Mankind in all Ages to believe wonders, especially in 
Matters of Religion — This no Reason for rejecting all Miracles without further 
Examination — The Miracles wrought in Proof of Christianity not done in an ignorant 
and barbarous Age — His Pretence that different Miracles wrought in favour of dif- 
ferent Religions destroy one another, and show that none of them are true — The 
Absurdity of this Way of Reasoning shown — Instances produced by him of Miracles 
well attested, and which yet ought to be rejected as false and incredible — A particular 
Examination of what he hath offered coucerning the Miracles attributed to the Abbe 
de Paris, and which he pretends much surpass those of our Saviour in Credit and 
Authority. 

SIR, 

I now proceed to consider the second part of Mr. Hume's Essay 
on Miracles . The first was designed to show that miracles are in- 
capable of being proved by any evidence whatsoever, and that no 
evidence or testimony that could be given, let us suppose it ever so 
full and strong, would be a sufficient ground for believing the truth 
and existence of miracles. And now in his second part he proceeds 
to show, that supposing a miracle capable of being proved by full 
and sufficient evidence or testimony, yet in fact, there never was a 
miraculous event in any history established upon such evidence as 
can reasonably be depended upon. To this purpose he offereth 
several considerations. The first is designed to prove that no wit- 
nesses have ever been produced for any miracle, which have all the 
necessary conditions and qualifications, to vender their testimony 
credible. The second consideration is drawn from the proneness 
there has been in mankind in all ages to believe wonders ; and the 
more for their being absurd and incredible ; especially in matters of 
religion ; and that therefore in this case all men ox sense should 
reject them without further examination. His third observation is, 
that they are always found to abound most among ignorant and 
barbarous nations. His fourth observation is drawn from the oppo- 
site miracles wrought in different religions which destroy one an- 
other ; so that there is no miracle wrought, but what is opposed by 
an infinite number of others. He then goes on to give an account 
of some miraculous facts which seem to be well attested, and yet 
are to be rejected as false and incredible. This is the substance of 
this part or his Essay, which lie concludes with an insolent boast, 
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as if he thought he had so clearly demonstrated what he undertook 
that no man who had not his understanding miraculously subverted 
could oppose it. But I apprehend it will appear, upon a distinct 
examination of what he hath offered, that there is little ground for 
such confident boasting. 

The principal consideration is that which he hath mentioned in 
the first place, drawn from the want of competent testimony to 
ascertain the truth of miraculous facts. He affirms, “ that there 
is not to be found in all history any miracle attested by a sufficient 
number of men, of such unquestionable good sense, education, and 
learning, as to secure us against all delusion in themselves ; of such 
undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion of any 
design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputation in the eyes 
of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose in case of being detected 
in any falsehood ; and at the same time attesting facts performed in 
such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as 
to render the detection unavoidable ; all which circumstances are 
requisite to give us a full assurance in the testimony of men.”* 

Here he supposes that where these circumstances concur, we may 
have full assurance in the testimony of men concerning the facts 
they relate, however extraordinary and unusual. Let us therefore 
examine the conditions and qualifications he insists upon, as neces- 
sary to render a testimony good and valid, and apply them to the 
testimony of the witnesses of Christianity, and the extraordinary 
miraculous facts whereby it was confirmed, especially that of our 
Saviour’s resurrection. 

The first thing he insisteth upon is, that the miracle should be 
attested by a sufficient number of men . He hath not told us what 
number of witnesses he takes to he sufficient in such a case. In 
some cases very few may be sufficient; yea, a single evidence may 
be so circumstanced as to produce a sufficient assurance and con- 
viction in the mind, even concerning a fact of an extraordinary 
nature ; though where there is a concurrence of many good wit- 
nesses, it is undoubtedly an advantage, and tendeth to give farther 
force to the evidence. And as to this, Christianity hath all the 
advantages that can reasonably be desired. All the apostles were 
the authorized witnesses of the principal facts by which Christianity 
is attested ; so were the seventy disciples, and the hundred-ancf- 
twenty, mentioned Acts ii. 15, ‘21, 22, who had] been with Jesus 
from the commencement of his personal ministry to his ascension 
into heaven ; to which might 'be added many others who had seen 
his illustrious miracles, as well as heard his excellent instructions. 
The accounts of these things were published in that very age, and 
the facts were represented as having been done, and the discourses 
as having been delivered, in the presence of multitudes; so that 
in effect they appealed to thousands in Judea, Jerusalem, and 
Galilee. It is true, that as to the resurrection of Christ, this was 
not a fact done before all the people ; but there was a number of 
witnesses to it, sufficient to attest any fact. Christ showed himself 

* Philosophical Essays, p. 183. 
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6Iive after his passion to several persons at different times, whose 
testimony give mutual support and force to one another. He showed 
himself also to all the apostles in a body, to several other disciples, 
and at*last to five hundred at once. To which .it may be added, 
that all the extraordinary facts and wonderful worto wrought by the 
apostles and first publishers of Christianity, many of which were ot 
a very public nature, and done in the view of multitudes, came in 
aid of their testimony. 

As to the qualifications of the witnesses, the first thing he re- 
quireth is that “they should be of such unquestionable good sense, 
education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion in them- 
selves.” The reason why this gentleman here mentioneth learning 
and education as necessary qualifications in witnesses, is evident. 
It is undoubtedly with a view to exclude the apostles, who, except 
St. Paul, appear not to have been persons of education and learn- 
ing. But no court of judicature, in inquiring into facts, looks upon 
it to be necessary that the person giving testimony to the truth of 
those facts should be persons who had a learned education ; it is 
sufficient if they appear to be persons of sound sense and honest 
characters, and that the facts were such that they had an oppor- 
tunity of being well acquainted with. And thus it was with regard 
to the first witnesses of Christianity. They were not indeed persons 
eminent for their learning, knowledge, and experience in the world ; 
if they had been so, this might probably have been regarded as a 
suspicious circumstance, as if they themselves laid the scheme, and 
it was the effect of their own art and contrivance. But they were 
persons of plain sense, and sound understanding, and perfectly 
acquainted with the facts they relate. This sufficiently appearetli 
from their writings, and the accounts they have left us. Their 
narrations are plain and consistent, delivered in a simple, unaffected 
style, without any pomp of words or ostentation of eloquence or 
literature on the one hand, and on the other without any of the 
rants of enthusiasm. All is calm, cool, and sedate, the argument 
of a composed spirit. There is nothing that betrayeth an over- 
heated imagination ; nor do they ever fly out into passionate excla- 
mations, even where the subject might seem to warrant it. The 
facts they relate were of such a nature, and so circumstanced, that 
they could not themselves be deceived in them, supposing they had 
their senses, or be made to believe they were done before their eyes 
when they were not done. This must be acknowledged as to the 
facts done during Christ’s personal ministry. For they were con- 
stantly with him in his going out and coming in, and had an oppor- 
tunity of observing those facts in all their circumstances for a course 
of years together, and therefore could be as perfectly assuned of 
them as any man can be of any facts whatsoever, which he himself 
hears and ijees. And as to his resurrection, they were not forward 
rashly to give credit to it by an enthusiastic heat; they examined it 
scrupulously, and would not receive it, till compelled by irresistible 
evidence, and by the testimony of all their senses. 

The next thing ho insisteth upon is, that the witnesses should 
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be of such undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all sus*» 
picion of any design to deceive others.” Apply this to the wit- 
nesses of the miraculous facts whereby Christianity was attested, 
and it will appear that never were there persons who were more 
remote from all^asonable suspicion of fraud, or a design to impose 
falsehoods upon mankind. They appeared by their whole temper 
and conduct to be persons of great probity and unaffected sim- 
plicity, strangers to artful cunning, and the refinements of human 
policy. It mightily strengthens this when it is considered, that as 
the case was circumstanced, they could have no temptation to en- 
deavour to impose these things upon the world if they had not been 
true, but had the strongest inducements to the contrary. They 
could have no prospect of serving their worldly interest, or answer- 
ing the ends of ambition, by preaching up a religion, contrary to 
all the prevailing passions and prejudices of Jews and Gentiles, a 
principal article of which was salvation through a crucified Jesus. 
They could scarce have had a reasonable expectation of gaining so 
much as a single proselyte, to so absurd and foolish a scheme, as it 
must have been, supposing they had known that all was false, and 
that Jesus had never risen at all. How could it have been expected 
in such a case, that they should be able to persuade the Jews to 
receive for their Messiah one that had been put to an ignominious 
death by the heads of their nation, as an impostor or deceiver ? or 
that they should persuade the Gentiles to acknowledge and worship 
a crucified Jew for their Lord, in preference to their long-adored 
deities, and to abandon all their darling superstitions for a strict 
and self-denying discipline ? The only thing that can be pretended 
as a possible inducement to them, to endeavour to impose upon 
mankind, is what this writer afterwards mentions. “What greater 
temptation,” saith he, “ than to appear a missionary, a prophet, 
and ambassador from heaven ? Who would not encounter many 
dangers and difficulties to attain so sublime a character? Or if 
persuaded of it himself, would scruple a pious fraud in prospect of 
so holy an end V’ * But there is no room for such a suspicion in 
the case we are now considering. If they had pretended a reve- 
lation in favour of a Messiah, suited to the Jewish carnal notions 
and prejudices, who was to erect a mighty worldly dominion, 
arrayed with all the pomp of secular glory and grandeur, they 
might have expected honour and applause in being looked upon as 
his ministers. But what honour could they propose from being re- 
garded as the disciples and apostles of one that had been condemned 
and put to a shameful death by public authority ? To set up as 
his ambassadors, and pretend to be inspired by his spirit, and to be 
commissioned by him to go through the world, preaching up Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified ; this was in all appearance the readiest 
way they could take to expose themselves to general scorn, derision, 
and reproach; and they must have been absolutely out of their 
senses to have expected that any veneration should be paid to tjieni 
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under this character, supposing they had no other proof to bring 
of their crucified master’s being risen, and exalted in glory as the 
universal Lord and Saviour, but their own word. Thus it appears, 
that they could have no inducements or temptations, according to 
all the principles or motives that usually work upon the human 
mind, to attempt to impose this scheme of religion, and the facts by 
which it was supported, if they had known them to be false ; and 
if they had been false, they must have known them to be so. But 
this is not all. They had the strongest possible inducements to the 
contrary. The scheme of religiou they preached, and which these 
facts were designed to attest, was directly opposite to their own 
most rooted prejudices. On the supposition of Christ’s not having 
risen, they must have been sensible that he had deceived them ; 
that the promises and predictions with which he amused them 
were false ; and that consequently they could have no hopes from 
him, either in this world or in the next. At the same time they 
could not but foresee, that by pretending he was risen from the 
dead, and setting him up for the Messiah after he had been cru- 
cified, they should incur the indignation of the body of their own 
nation, and the hatred and contempt of those in chief authority 
among them. They could not possibly expect anything but what 
they met with, persecutions, reproaches, shame, and sufferings, both 
from Jews and Gentiles. Their exposing themselves to these things 
may be accounted for, if they were persuaded that what they wit- 
nessed was really true, though even in that case it reauired great 
virtue and constancy and divine supports. But that they should, 
in manifest opposition to their own religious prejudices and worldly 
interests, without the least prospect of any thing to be gained by it 
here or hereafter, persist to the very death in attesting a falsehood, 
known bv themselves to be so ; and that they should, for the sake 
of one who they knew had deceived them, expose themselves to the 
greatest evils and sufferings, to which all men have naturally the 
strongest aversion, is a supposition that cannot be admitted with 
the least appearance of reason, as being absolutely subversive of all 
the principles and passions of human nature. Our author ought 
to acknowledge the force of this reasoning, since he taketh pains 
throughout his whole Essay on Liberty and Necessity, to show, 
that we may in many cases argue as surely and strongly from the 
power and influence of motives on the human mind, as from the 
influence of physical causes ; and that there is as great a certainty 
and as necessary a connexion in what are called moral causes as in 
physical. This author undoubtedly in that Essay carrieth it too 
far, when, in order to subvert human liberty, he would have it 
thought, that in all cases the power of motives worketh withes ne- 
cessary a force upon the mind, as any physical cause doth ujwn the 
effect. But that in many particular cases things may be so cir- 
cumstanced with regard to moral causes, as to afford a certainty 
equal to what arises from physical, cannot reasonably be deniea. 
And such is the case here put. And he expressly deciareth, that 
“we cannot make use of a more convincing urguvnent than to prove, 
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that the actions ascribed to any person are contrary to the course of 
nature, and that no human motives in such circumstances could ever 
induce them to such conduct.”* 

This writer farther recpiireth, that “ the witnesses should be of 
such credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have a 
great deal to lose in case of being detected in any falsehood.” If 
the meaning be, that they must be persons distinguished by their rank 
and situation in the world, and of great reputation for knowledge 
and for the eminency of their station and figure in life ; this in the 
case here referred to would, instead of strengthening, have greatly 
weakened the force of their testimony. It might have been said, 
with some show of plausibility, that such persons, by their know- 
ledge and abilities, their reputation and interest, might have it in 
their power to countenance and propagate an imposture among the 
people, and give it some credit in the w&rld. If the facts recorded 
in the gospel, the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, had 
been patronised and attested by the chief priests and rulers of 
the Jewish nation, it would undoubtedly have been pretended that 
they had political designs in view, and that, considering their au- 
thority and influence, they might more easily impose those things 
upon the multitude. On this view of things the evidence for those 
important facts would have been far less convincing than now it is. 
And therefore the divine wisdom hath ordered it far better, in ap- 
pointing that the first witnesses of the gospel were not the worldly 
wise , mighty , or noble , but persons of mean condition, and yet of 
honest characters, without power, authority, or interest. And 
whereas this writer urgeth, that the witnesses ought to be of such 
reputation as to have a great deal to lose in case oj being detected in 
a falsehood , it ought to be considered that a man of true probity, 
though in a low condition, may be as unwilling to be branded as a 
cheat and an impostor, and as desirous to preserve his good name, 
which may be almost all he has to value himself upon, as persons 
of greater figure and eminence in the world, who may more easily 
find means to support themselves, and to evade detection and 
punishment. The apostles indeed rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ, Acts v. 41. But 
this was not owing to their being insensible to shame, but to the 
testimony of a good conscience, and to the full persuasion they had 
of Christ’s divine mission, and the divinity of the religion they 
preached in his name. This particularly was the principle upon 
which St. Paul acted, who was a man of reputation among the Jews, 
and would never have made a sacrifice of this, and of all his 
worldly interests and expectations, to join himself to a despised 
persecuted party, and against whom he himself had conceived the 
strongest prejudices, if he had not been brought over, by an evi- 
dence which he was not able to resist, to the acknowledgment of the 
Christian faith, and of the extraordinary facts of which it was esta- 
blished. 
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The last thing he insisteth upon is, that the facts attested by the 
witnesses should be “ performed in such a public manner, and in 
so celebrated a part of the world, as to render the detection un- 
avoidable.” This may be applied with the greatest propriety to the 
extraordinary and miraculous facts by which Christianity was 
attested. Justly doth St. Paul appeal to King Agrippa, m the 
admirable apology he made before him and the Roman governor, 
Festus, and which was delivered before a numerous ana august 
assembly of Jews and Romans, that none of these things were hidden 
from him ; for, saith he, this thing was not done in a corner , Acts 
xxvi. 26 . Christ’s whole personal ministry, and the wonderful 
works he wrought were transacted, not in a private and secret, but 
in the most open and public manner possible, in places of the 
greatest concourse, and before multitudes of people assembled from 
all parts. The same may be said of many of the miracles wrought 
by the apostles, in the name and by the power of a risen Jesus ; 
and particularly never was there any event of a more public nature 
than the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost. The first publishers of Christianity preached the re- 
ligion of Jesus, and performed miracles in confirmation of it, not 
merely in small villages, or obscure parts of the country, but in 
populous cities, in those parts of the world that were most cele- 
brated for the liberal arts, learning, and politeness. They published 
their religion, and the wonderful facts by which it was supported 
throughout the Lesser Asia, Greece, Italy ; in the cities of Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Thcssalonica, Philippi, Athens, 
and Rome itself. If therefore their pretences had been false, they 
could scarce have possibly escaped a detection ; especially con- 
sidering that they were everywhere under the eye of watchful 
adversaries, unbelieving Jews as well as heathens, who would not 
have failed to detect and expose the imposture, if there had been 
any. As to what the author afterwards allcgeth, that “ in the 
infancy of new religions the wise and learned commonly esteem the 
matter too inconsiderable to deserve their attention and regard ; 
and when afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in order 
to undeceive the deluded multitude, the season is now gone, and 
the records and witnesses who might clear up the matter, are 
perished beyond recovery this pretence hatn no place in the 
case we are .now considering with regard to Christianity. That 
religion met with the greatest opposition even in its infancy. Per- 
sons of principal authority in the nation where it first arose, bent 
their attention and employed their power to suppress it. And in all 

{ laces where it was afterwards propagated, there were unbelieving 
ews, who used their utmost efforts to stir up the heathens against 
it, who of themselves were strongly inclined by their own preju- 
dices to oppose it ; and this at the very time when, if the facts had 
been false, it would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
have detected the falsehood, which in that case must have been 
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known to thousands ; since many of the facts appealed to were of 
a very public nature. 

Thus I have considered the conditions and qualifications he in- 
sisteth upon, as necessary to give us a full assurance in the testi- 
mony of men with regard to miracles ; and have shown that all the 
conditions that can be reasonably desired, concur with the highest 
degree of evidence, in the testimony given by the apostles and first 
witnesses of Christianity, to the extraordinary facts whereby its 
divine authority was established. Their testimony had some ad- 
vantages which no other testimony ever had. St. Luke observes, 
that with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, Acts iv. 33. The testimony they gave was accom- 
panied with a divine power. The force of their testimony did not 
depend merely on their own veracity, but may be said to have been 
confirmed by the attestation of God himself. It is with the utmost 
propriety, therefore, that the sacred writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews representeth God, as bearing them witness , both with signs 
and wonders , and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost , 
according to his own will 9 Heb. ii. 4. And it is incontestably true in 
fact, that so strong and convincing was the evidence, that great 
numbers both of Jews and Gentiles were brought over in that very 
age, to the faith of a crucified and risen Saviour. Nor was this 
the effect of a too forward credulity, since it was in direct oppo- 
sition to their prejudices, passions, and worldly interests. The 
principles and inducements which usually lead men to form wrong 
and partial judgments, lay wholly on the other side, and, instead 
of being favourable to Christianity, tended rather to determine men 
to disbelieve and reject it, so that it may be justly said, that the 
propagation of that scheme of religion which is held forth in the 
gospel had something in it so wonderful, taking in all the circum- 
stances of the case, that it affordeth a manifest and most convincing 
proof of the truth of the extraordinary facts upon which it was 
founded. 

I now proceed to make some observations upon the other con- 
siderations this gentleman offers in the second part of his Essay, 
and which indeed can at best pass for no more that presumptions, 
and only show, that the testimony given to miracles is not rashly to 
be admitted, and that great care and caution is necessary in judging 
of them, which will be easily allowed. 

The second consideration, and upon which he seems to lay a great 
stress, is this : “ that we may observe in human nature a principle 
which, if strictly examined, will be found to diminish extremely 
the assurance we might have from human testimony in any kind of 
prodigy.” He says, ,€ that though for the most part we readily 
reject any fact that is unusual ana incredible in an ordinary degree, 
yet when anything is affirmed utterly absurd and miraculous, the 
mind rather more readily admits such a fact, upon account of that 
very circumstance which ought to destroy all its authority. The 
passion of surprise and wonder arising from miracles, being an 
agreeable emotion, gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of 
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those events from which it is derived. But if the spirit of re- 

ligion join itself to the love of wonder, there is an end of common 
sense ; and human testimony, in these circumstances, loses all 
pretensions to authority.”* And again he observes, that “ should 
a miracle be ascribed to any new system of religion, men in all 
ages have been so much imposed on by the ridiculous stories of 
this kind, that this very circumstance will be a full proof of a cheat, 
and sufficient with all men of sense, not only to make them reject 
the fact, but even reject it without farther examination / 1 And he 
repeats it again, that it should make us form a general resolution 
never to lend any attention to it, with whatever specious pretext it 
may be covered. ”+ He here undertaketh to answer for all men of 
sense that they will reject all miracles produced in proof of religion 
without farther examination, because men in all ages have been 
much imposed on by ridiculous stories of this kind. But this 
certainly is the language, not of reason and good sense, which 
will dispose a man fairly to examine, but of the most obstinate 
prepossession and prejudice. No kinds of historical facts, whether 
of an ordinary or extraordinary nature, can be mentioned, in 
which men have frequently been imposed upon. But that is 
no just reason for rejecting such facts at once without examination; 
and the man that would do so, instead of proving his superior good 
sense, would only render himself ridiculous. That there have been 
many false miracles will be readily acknowledged ; but this doth not 
prove that there never have been any true ones. It ought indeed 
to make us very cautious, and to examine miracles carefully before 
we receive them ; but it is no reason at all, or a very absurd one, 
for rejecting them all at once without examination and inquiry. 
Thus to reject them can only be justified upon this principle, that 
it is not possible that there should be a true miracle wrought in 
favour of any system of religion. But by what medium will he un- 
dertake to prove this ? He seems expressly to admit, that in other 
cases “there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual 
course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof from human 
testimony/’:}; This concession is not very consistent with what he 
had laboured in the first part of his Essay to show, with regard to 
all miracles in general, viz., that they are incapable of being proved 
by any testimony. But now, provided miracles be not produced in 
proof of religion, he seems willing to allow, that they may possibly 
admit of proof from human testimony . The only case therefore in 

which they are never to be believed, is when they are pretended to 
be wrought in favour of religion. But in this he seems to have 
both the reason of the thing and the general sense of mankind 
against him. It is certainly more reasonable to believe a miracle, 
when a valuable end can be assigned for it, than to believe it when 
we cannot discern any important end to be answered by it at all. 
And one of the most valuable ends for which a miracle can be sup- 
posed to be wrought seems to be this, to give an attestation to the 
divine mission of persons sent to instruct mankind in religious 
* Philosophical Essays, p. 184, 180; t Ibid. p. 20-1, 205. $ Ibid. p. 203. 
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truths of great importance, and to lead them in the way of salva- 
tion. Our author seems sometimes to lay a mighty stress on the 
general opinion and common sentiments of mankind.* And there 
are few notions, which, by his own acknowledgment, have more 
generally obtained in all nations and ages than this, that there 
nave been miracles actually wrought on some occasions, especially 
in matters of religion, and that they are to be regarded as proofs of a 
divine interposition. This is a principle which seems to be con- 
formable to the natural sense of the human mind. 

The observation he makes concerning the agreeable emotion pro- 
duced by the passion of wonder and surprise, and the strong pro- 
pensity there is in mankind to the extraordinary and the marvellous , 
proves nothing against this principle. The passion of wonder and 
surprise was certainly not given us in vain, but for very wise pur- 
poses ; and it may be presumed that this passion, as well as others, 
may be rightly exercised upon proper objects. But I cannot agree 
with this gentleman, that rnen are naturally disposed and inclined 
to believe a thing the rather for its being utterly absurd and mira- 
culous, especially in matters of religion. They may indeed, and 
often do, believe absurdities ; but they never believe a thing merely 
because it is absurd, but because, taking all considerations together, 
they do not look upon it to be absurd. It may be observed, by the 
way, that this writer here makes absurd and miraculous to be terms 
of the same signification, whereas they are very different ideas. 
A miracle, when supposed to be wrought by a power adequate to 
the effect, and for excellent ends, is indeed wonderful, but has no 
absurdity in it at all. It is true, there have often been very absurd 
things recommended to popular belief under the notion of miracles, 
and such pretended miracles have been received without much 
examination, when wrought in favour of the established super- 
stition. But even real miracles are received with difficulty, when 
they are wrought in opposition to it ; and where the influence of the 
priesthood, the prejudices of the vulgar, and the authority of the 
magistrate, are on the one side, which was the case of Christianity 
at its first appearance. Considering the nature of that religion, 
how contrary it was to the prevailing notions and prejudices both 
of Jews and Gentiles, the strictness of the murals it prescribed, 
the scheme of salvation through a crucified Saviour which it pro- 
posed, the meanness of the instruments by which it was propa- 
gated, and the numberless difficulties it had to encounter with ; the 
miracles wrought in attestation of it could not have met with a 
favourable reception in the world, if there had not been the most 
convincing evidence of their being really wrought. Tho strangeness 
of the facts, instead of producing belief, would rather have turned 
to its disadvantage, and could scarce have failed being detected in 
such circumstances, if they had been false. 

His third observation is, that it “ forms a very strong presump- 
tion against all supernatural relations, that they are always found 
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chiefly to abound among ignorant and barbarous nations ; or if a 
civilized people have ever given admission to any of them, they 
have received them from ignorant and barbarous ancestors. ,,# But 
no presumption can be drawn from this to the prejudice of Chris- 
tianity, which did not make its appearance in an ignorant and bar- 
barous age, but at a time when the world was greatly civilized, 
and in nations where arts and learning had made a very great pro- 
gress. And it must be considered, that it had not only their in- 
veterate prejudices, their darling passions, and inclinations; but 
their pretended miracles to encounter with extraordinary facts re- 
ceived from their ancestors, who transmitted them, as he expresseth 
it, with that inviolable sanction and authority, which always attends 
ancient and received opinions . How strong and cogent therefore 
must the force of the evidence in behalf of the Christian religion, 
and the extraordinary miraculous facts designed to support it, have 
been, which, in the hands of such mean instruments, could make 
so great a progress in a civilized and enlightened age, and prove 
too hard for the religion of the empire ; which, besides its being 
interwoven with the civil establishment, had the prescription of 
many ages to plead, and was supported by pretended miracles, 
prodigies, and oracles ! Mr. Hume is pleased to take notice on 
this occasion of the management of that cunning impostor Alex- 
ander^ But though, the better to carry on the cheat, he had laid 
the scene among the barbarous Paphlagonians, who were reckoned 
among the most stupid and ignorant of the human race ; and not 
only put in practice all the arts of imposture (though it doth not 
appear, that he pretended to work miracles among the people, or 
put the proof of his authority upon them), but had procured a pow- 
erful interest among the great to support him, he and his impos- 
tures soon sunk into oblivion, and so undoubtedly would Chris- 
tianity too have done, if its extraordinary facts had no better foun- 
dation in truth and fact than his pretensions had. 

“ l may add,” “ saith he, “ as a fourth reason which diminishes 
the authority of prodigies, that there is no testimony for any, 
even those which have not been expressly detected, that is not 
opposed by an infinite number of witnesses ; so that not only 
the miracle destroys the credit of the testimony, but even the testi- 
mony destroys itself.” He goes on to observe, that ° in matters 
of religion whatever is different is contrary; that it is impossible 
that all the&e different religions should be established on a solid 
foundation; that every miracle pretended to have been wrought 
in any of these religions, as it is designed to establish that parti- 
cular system, has the same force to overthrow every other system ; 
and consequently to destroy the credit of those miracles on which 
that system was established. So that all the prodigies of different 
religions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences 
of those prodigies as opposite to one another.” $ This writer is here 
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pleased to confound prodigies and miracles , which ought to he dis- 
tinguished. Many things that have passed under the notion of 
prodigies, are very far from being miracles, in the strict and proper 
sense in which we are now considering them : and if we speak of 
miracles properly so called, the supposition he here goes upon, viz. 
that all religions have been founded upon miracles, and have put 
the proof of their authority upon them, is manifestly false. It is 
well known, that Mahomet did not pretend to establish his religion 
by miracles ; nor indeed can it be proved, that any systems of reli- 
gion had any tolerable pretension of being originally founded upon 
miracles, but the Jewish and the Christian ; and these, though in 
some respects different , are not contrary j but mutually support 
each other ; the former being introductive and preparatory to the 
latter. But if his supposition should be admitted, that all religions 
in the world have been founded upon the credit of miracles, 4t is 
hard to comprehend the force of his reasoning. By what logic doth 
it follow, that because miracles have been believed by mankind in 
all ages and nations to have been wrought in proof of religion, 
therefore miracles were never really wrought at all in proof of reli- 
gion, nor arc they ever to be believed in any single instance ? 
With the same force it may be argued, that because there have 
been and are many opposite schemes of religion in the world, 
therefore their being opposite to one another proves that they are 
all false, and that there is no such thing as true religion in the 
world at all. But let us suppose ever so great a number of false- 
hoods opposed to truth, that opposition of falsehood to truth doth 
not make truth to be less true, or destroy the certainty and evi- 
dence of it. Supposing the religions to be opposite, and that 
miracles are said to be wrought in attestation of those opposite 
religions, it may indeed be fairly concluded that they cannot be all 
true, but not that none of them is so. Our author himself seems 
to be apprehensive, that this might be looked upon as a fallacious 
way of reasoning. “ This argument,” says he, “ may appear very 
subtle and refined ; but is not in reality different from the rea- 
soning of a judge, who supposes, that the credit of two witnesses, 
maintaining a crime against any one, is destroyed by the testimony 
of two others, who affirm him to have been two hundred leagues 
distant at the same instant when the crime is said to have been 
committed.”* This gentleman has here given us a most extraor- 
dinary specimen, how well qualified he would be to determine causes 
if he sat in a court of judicature. If there came several witnesses 
before him, and their testimony was opposite to one another, he 
would without farther examination reject them all at once, and 
make their opposition to one uuother to be alone a proof that they 
were all false, and none of them to be depended upon. But it 
hath been hitherto thought reasonable, when testimonies are oppo- 
site, to weigh and compare those testimonies, in order to form a 
proper judgment concerning them. In case of alibi's, which is the 
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case the author here puts, the testimonies do not always destroy 
one another. A just and impartial judge will not immediately 
reject the testimonies on both sides without examination, because 
they contradict one another, which is the method our author seems 
here to recommend as reasonable, but will carefully compare them, 
that he may find out on which side the truth lies, and which of the 
testimonies is most to be credited, and will give his judgment 
accordingly. This certainly is the course which right, reason pre- 
scribeth in all cases, where there is an opposition of testimony, and 
which it is to be presumed this gentleman himself would recom- 
mend in every case, but where the cause of religion is concerned. 
For here, notwithstanding all his pretensions to freedom of think- 
ing, his prejudices are so strong, that he is for proceeding by dif- 
ferent weights and measures from what he and all mankind would 
judge reasonable in every other instance. He hath showed him- 
self so little qualified to judge impartially in matters of this na- 
ture, that I believe men of sense f to use his ow r n phrase, will lay 
very little stress on any judgment he shall think fit to pronounce 
in this cause. 

The only part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles which now re- 
maineth to be considered, is that which relates to some particular 
accounts of miraculous facts, which he would have us believe are 
as well or better attested, than those recorded in the Gospels, and 
yet are to be rejected as false and incredible. The first instance 
he mentioneth is that of the Emperor Vespasian’s curing a blind 
and a lame man at Alexandria, and which he aflirms is one of the 
test attested miracles in all profane history. This has been urged 
by almost every deistical writer who hath treated of miracles : and 
how little it is to the purpose in the present controversy hath been 
often shown. Not to repeat what Mr. Adams hath well urged 
concerning it, it may be sufficient to observe, that it appeareth 
from the accounts given us bythe historians who mention it,* that 
the design of these miracles was to give weight to the autho- 
rity of Vespasian, newly made Emperor by the great men and the 
army, and to make it be believed tnat his elevation to the imperial 
throne was approved by the gods. I believe every reasonable man 
will be of opinion, that in any case of this kind, there is ground to 
suspect artifice and management. And who would be so presump- 
tuous as to make too narrow a scrutiny into the truth of miracles, 
in which the interests of the great, and the authority of a mighty 
Emperor, were so nearly concentrated ? And if, as this writer ob- 
serves, from Tacitus, some who were present continued to relate 
these facts, even after Vespasian and his family were no longer in 
possession of the empire; it doth not appear, that the persons re- 
ferred to were such as had been in the secret of the management, 
which probably lay in few hands ; or if they were, it is not to be 
wondered at tnat they should afterwards be unwilling to own the 
part they had in this affair ; especially since no methods were made 
use of to oblige them to discover the fraud. 

* Tacit, lfi*t. lib. 4. vonm* finnni. Su#*ion. in V«Rp:iK. cap. B. 
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. 'EEe next instance he produceth is the miracle pretended to have 
beeA wrought at Saragossa, and mentioned by Cardinal De Retz, 
wjio, by Mr. Hume’s own account, did not believe it. But cer- 
tainly a man must have his head very oddly turned, to attempt to 
draw* a parallel between the miracles of our Saviour and his 
apostle8,*and miracles pretended to have been wrought in a country 
where the inquisition is established, where the influence and inte- 
rests of tRe priests, the superstitions and prejudices of the people, 
and the authority of the civil magistrate, are all combined to sup- 
port the credit of those miracles, and where it would be extremely 
dangerous to make a strict inquiry into the truth of them ; and 
even the expressing the least doubt concerning them, might expose 
a man to the most terrible of all evils and sufferings. 

But that which Mr. Hume seems to lay the greatest stress upon, 
and on which he enlarges for some pages together, is, the miracles 
reported to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris. 
Having observed, that in the Recueil ties Miracles de P Abbe de 
Paris , there is a parallel run between the miracles of our Savio^ 
and those of the Abbe, he pronounces, that u if the inspired writers 
were to be considered merely as human testimony, the French au- 
thor is very moderate in his comparison, since he might with some 
appearance of reason pretend, that the Jansenist miracles much 
surpass the others in credit and authority.”* 

This has been of late a favourite topic with the deists. Great 
triumphs have been raised upon it, as if it were alone sufficient to 
destroy the credit of the miraculous facts recorded in the New* 
Testament. I shall therefore make some observations upon it, 
though in doing so I shall be obliged to take notice of several 
things which Mr. Adams hath already observed, in his judicious 
reflections upon this subject, in his answer to Mr. Hume’s Essdf 
on Miracles , from page 65 to page 78. 

The account Mr. Hume pretends to give of this whole affair is 
very unfair and disingenuous, and is absolutely unworthy of any 
man that makes pretensions to a free and impartial inquiry. ♦He 
positively asserts, that the miraculous facts were so strongly proved, 
that the Molinists or Jesuits were never able distinctly to refute 
or detect them ; and that they could not deny the truth of the 
facts, but ascribed them to witchcraft and the devil. Yet certain 
it is, that the Jesuits or Molinists did deny many of the facts to 
be true as the Jansenists related them; that they asserted them A 
to be false, and plainly proved several of them to be so. Particu- 
larly the Archbishop of Sens distinctly insisted upon twenty-two 
of those pretended miraculous facts, all which he charged as owing 
to falsehood and imposture. 

He farther observes, that twenty-two of the Cures or Rectors of 
Paris pressed the Archbishop of Paris to examine those miracles, 
and asserted them to b#known to the whole world. But he knew, 
or might have known, that some of those very miracles which those 
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gentlemen desired might be particularly inquired into, and which 
they represented as undeniably true and certain, were afterwards 
examined, and the perjuw of the principal witnesses plainly 
tected.* And the Archbishop, who, he tells us, wisely fbrbore an 
inquiry, caused a public judicial inquest to be made, as Mr. Adams 
observes, and in an ordinance of November 8, 1735, published 
the most convincing proofs, that the miracles so strongly vouched 
by the Cures, were forged and counterfeited .+ 

Mr. Hume is pleased to observe, that “the Molinist parly tried 
to discredit those miracles in one instance, that of Mademoiselle 
le Franc, but were not able to do it where he speaks, as if this 
were the single instance in which they tried to discredit those 
miracles, which is far from being true. This indeed was taken 
particular notice of because it was the first history of a miraculous 
fact which the Jansenists thought fit to publish, with a pompous 
dissertation prefixed. It was cried up as of such unquestionable 
truth, that it could not be denied without doubting of the most 
q^rtain facts: and yet the story was proved to be false in the most 
material circumstances, by forty witnesses judicially examined upon 
oath. It was plainly proved, 1 hat she was considerably better of 
her maladies before she went to the tomb at all : tlmt she was 
no stronger when she returned from the tomb than she was when 
she went to it: and that she still stood in need of remedies after- 
wards. Mr. Hume indeed takes upon him to declare, that the 
proceedings were the most irregular in the world, particularly in 
^citing but a few of the Jansonist witnesses, whom they tampered 
with: and then he adds, “besides they were soon overwhelmed 
with a cloud of new witnesses, an hundred and twenty in number, 
who gave oath for the miracles.” He doth not say, they all gave 
oath for this particular miracle, but for the miracles : and indeed 
most of these testimonies were very little to the purpose, and 
seemed to be designed rather for parade and show than for proof; 
and nothing turned more to the disadvantage of the Jansenists, 
than their endeavouring still to maintain the ciedit of this miracle, 
after the falsehood of it had been so evidently delected : the more 
witnesses they endeavoured to produce for this, the more they ren- 
dered themselves suspected in all the rest. They alleged some 
want of formality in the proceedings, but were never able to dis- 
prove the principal circumstances of the facts alleged on the other 
side, and which were absolutely inconsistent with the truth and 
reality of the miracle. J 

Mr. Hume refers his reader to the Recueil des Miracles de PAbbf. 
de Paris , in three volumes : but especially to the funious book of Mr. 
de Montgeron, a counsellor or judge of the parliament of Paris, 
and which was dedicated to the French King. But if he had read 
on both sides, or had thought fit to lay the matter fairly before his 

* Dm Vo*ux’* Critique Gtutralr, p. 243, 243. t Adam's Kuny, p. 71. 

| Tbi* whole matter i* set in a clear light in Mr. Dee Voeux’s Diaaertation aur lea 
Miracles, &c., p. 46, 49, ard in his Critique Central*, p. 204,331, 232. 
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reader, he might have informed him that these books have been 
solidly answered by Mr. des Voeux, a vegy ingenious and judicious 
.author* who had himself been bred upfemong the Jansenists, and 
Was Paris part of the time that this scene was carrying on. 
See his Let l res sur les Miracles, published in 1735, and his Cri- 
tir/ue Qbiirale da Livrc de Mr . de Montgeron , in 1741. See also 
what relates to this subject in the 19th and 20th tomes of the Bib - 
liotheque liaison nee. 

There never was perhaps a book written with a greater air of 
assurance and confidence, than that of Mr. de Montgeron. He 
intitles it, The Truth of the Miracles wrought by the Intercession 
of M. de Paris and other Appellants , demonstrated against M. the 
Archbishop of Sens. It was natural therefore to expect, that he 
would have attempted to justify all those miracles which that pre- 
late had attacked. But of twenty-two which are distinctly insisted 
upon by the Archbishop, there are seventeen which Mr. ae Mont- 
geron does not meddle with. He hath passed by those of them 
against which the strongest charges of falsehood and imposture 
lay. Five of the miracles attacked by the Archbishop, he takes 
pains to justify; to which he has added four more, which that pre- 
late had not distinctly considered. Mr. des Voeux, who has ex- 
amined this work of Mr. de Montgeron with great care and judg- 
ment, hath plainly shown, that there are everywhere to be dis- 
covered in it marks of the strongest prepossession.* Carried 
away by the power of his prejudices, and by his affection to the 
Janscftist cause, to which he was greatly attached, he has in several 
instances disguised and misrepresented facts in a manner which 
cannot be excused or vindicated. The last-mentioned author has 
charged him with faults, not merely of inadvertency, but with di- 
rect falsifications designed to impose upon the public. See the 
sixth letter of his Critique Generate, page 208, et seq . Mr. Hume 
has taken care not to give his reader the least hint of any thing of 
this nature. 

The remarks which have been now made may help us to jddge 
of Mr. Hume’s conduct in his management of this subject. 

I shall now proceed to make some observations upon the remark- 
able differences there are between the miracles recorded in the 
gospels, and those ascribed to the Abbe de Paris ; by considering 
which it will appear, that no argument can be justly drawn from 
the latter to discredit the former, or to invalidate the proofs pro- 
duced for them. 

I. One observation of no small weight is this: at the time when 
the miracles of the Abb£ de Paris first appeared, there was a 
strong and numerous party in France, and which was under the 
conduct of very able and learned men, who were strongly prepos- 
sessed in favour of that;, cause which those miracles seemed to be 
intended to support: and it might naturally be expected, that 
these would use all their interest and influence for maintaining and 


• The character of Mr. de Montgeron is well represented by Mr. Adams, in his An- 
swer to Hume, p. 74. 7. r >. 
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spreading the credit of them among the people. And so it actu- 
ally happened. The firsferumours of these miracles were eagerly 
laid hold on ; and they wfcre cried up as real and certain miracles, 
and as giving a clear decision of Heaven on the side of the appel- 
lants, even before there was any regular proof so much as pre- 
tended to be given for them.* To which it may be added, that 
the beginning of this whole affair was at a very proiifping con- 
juncture, viz. when the Cardinal de Noailles was archbisdiop of 
Paris ; who, whatever may be said of his capacity and integrity, 
which Mr. Hume highly extols, was well known to be greatly 
inclined to favour the cause of the appellants. It was therefore a 
situation of things very favourable to the credit of those miracles, 
that they first appeared under his administration, and were tried 
before his officials ; and though the succeeding archbishop was no 
friend to the Jansenists, yet when once the credit of those miracles 
was in some measure established, and they had got the popular 
vogue on their side, the affair was more easily carried on. But at 
the first appearance of Christianity, the circumstances of things 
were entirely different. There were indeed parties among the 
Jews, the most powerful of which were the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, besides the priests and rulers of the Jews, and the Sanhe- 
drim, or great council of the nation : but not one of these afforded 
the least countenance to the first witnesses and publishers of the 
Christian religion. Our Lord, far from addicting himself to any 

K , freely declared against what was amiss in every one of them: 

/posed the distinguishing tenets of the Sadducees ; the tradi- 
tions, superstitions, and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and the pre- 
judices of the vulgar. Christianity proceeded upon a principle 
directly contrary to that, in which all parties among the Jews were 
agreed, viz. upon the doctrine of a spiritual kingdom, and a suf- 
fering Messiah : and accordingly all the different sects and parties, 
all the powers civil and ecclesiastical, united their interests and 
endeavours to oppose and suppress it. Whatever suspicion there- 
fore might be entertained with regard to the miracles said to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris, which lmd a 
strong party from the beginning prepared to receive and support 
them, no such suspicion can reasonably be admitted as to the truth 
and reality of the extraordinary facts whereby Christianity was 
attested, which, as the case was circumstanced, could scarce pos- 
sibly have made their way in the manner they did, or have escaped 
detection, if they had not been true. 

II. Another consideration, which shows a remarkable difference 
between the miracles recorded to have been wrought by our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, and those ascribed to the Abbe de Paris, is 
this: That the former carry plain characters of a divine interpo- 
sition, and a supernatural power ; and the latter, even taking their 
own account of them, do not appear to be evidently miraculous, as 
they may be accounted for without supposing any thing properly 
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supernatural in the case. Our Lord Jesus Christ not only healed 
all manner of diseases, but he raised the dead : he commanded the 
winds and the seas, and they obeyed hinyf* he searched the hearts, 
and knew the thoughts of men : he gave many express and circum- 
stantial predictions of future contingencies, both relating to his 
own sufferings and death, and to his consequent resurrection and 
exaltation, and relating to the calamities that should come upon 
the Jews, ’the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
wonderful propagation and establishment of his church and king- 
dom in the world, which it was impossible for any man, judging 
by the rules^ of human probability, to foresee : he not only per- 
formed the most wonderful works himself, but he imparted the same 
miraculous power to his disciples, and poured forth upon them the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, as he had promised and fore- 
told ; gifts of the most admirable nature, which were never paral- 
leled before or since, and which were peculiarly fitted for spreading 
and propagating the Christian religion. With regard to these, and 
other things which might be mentioned, no man has ever pre- 
tended to draw a comparison between the miracles ascribed to the 
Abbe de Paris, and those of our Saviour; and accordingly one of 
the most zealous and able advocates for the former, M. Le Gros, 
expressly acknowledged, that there is an infinite difference between 
them , and declares that he wifi never forget that difference . The 
only instance in which a parallel is pretended to be drawn, is with 
regard to miraculous cures, which, alone considered, are the most 
uncertain and equivocal of all miracles. Diseases have often been 
surprisingly cured, without anything that can be properly called 
miraculous in the case. Wonderful has been the effect of medi- 
cines administered in certain circumstances ; and some maladies, 
after having long resisted all the art and power of remedies, have 
gone off of themselves by the force of nature, or by some surprising 
and unexpected turn, in a manner that cannot be distinctly ex- 
plained. Yet it may be observed, that there were several circum- 
stances attending the miraculous cures wrought by our Saviour 
and his apostles, which plainly showed them to be divine. The 
cures were wrought in an instant, by a commanding word. The 
blind, the lame, those that laboured under the most obstinate and 
inveterate diseases, found themselves immediately restored at once 
with an Almighty facility. If there had been only a few instances 
of this kind, it might possibly have been attributed to some odd 
accident, or hidden cause, which could not be accounted for ; but 
the instances of such complete and instantaneous cures wrought by 
our Saviour were very numerous. They extended to all manner of 
diseases, and to all persons without exception who applied to him : 
Yea, he cured some that did not apply to him, who aid not know 
him, or who were his enemies, and had no expectation of a cure, 
in which cases it could not be pretended that imagination had any 
share. In all these respects, there was a remarkable difference 
between the miraculous cures wrought by our Saviour, and those 
pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris. 
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Several of their most boasted cures, and which were pretended to 
have been sudden and perfected at once, appear from their own 
accounts to have been parried on by slow degrees, and therefore 
might have been brought about in a natural way. Some of these 
cures were days, weeks, and even months, before they were per- 
fected. One nine days’ devotion followed another, and they were* 
suffered to languish, and continue praying and supplicating for a 
considerable time together ; and it the cure happened, and the 
distemper came to a crisis during the course of their long attend- 
ance, and whilst they were continuing their devotions, this passed 
for a miraculous cure, though it might well be done without any 
miracle at all : especially as several of those persons continued to 
be taking remedies, even whilst they were attending at the tomb. 
It is manifest from the relations published by themselves, that with 
regard to several of those who were pretended to be miraculously 
cured, their maladies had already begun to abate, and they had found 
considerable ease and relief in a natural way before they came to 
the tomb at all ; and some of them seem by the force of their imagi- 
nation to have believed themselves cured, when they were not so, 
or to have taken a temporary relief for an absolute cure. Several 
of the cures, the accounts of which were published with great 
pomp, could not with any propriety be said to have been perfected 
at all ; since the persons said to have been cured, still continued 
infirm, and had returns of their former disorders. This can scarce 
be supposed, if the cures had been really miraculous, and owing 
to an extraordinary exertion of the power of God, who would not 
have left his own work imperfect. See all these things fully proved 
by many instances, in M. des Voeux's Lettres sur les Miracles ; 
particularly in the fifth of these letters. 

To all which it may be added, that of the vast numbers who 
came to the tomb to be cured, and who had recourse to the Abbe’s 
intercession, there were but few on whom the cures were wrought, 
in comparison of those who found no benefit at all, though they 
applied to him with the utmost devotion, and continued to do so 
for a long time together: and indeed, considering how many there 
were that applied tor help and cure, and how much they were pre- 
possessed with the notions countenanced in the Romish church, of 
the power of departed saints, of the prevalency of their intercession, 
and the efficacy of their relics, and to what a height their imagina- 
tion was raised by their prejudices in favour of the appellants, by 
the high opinion they had of the Abbe’s extraordinary sanctity, by 
the rumours of miracles daily spread and propagated, and by the 
vast crowds which attended at the tomb, it would have been really 
a wonder, if, amongst the multitudes that came for cure, there had 
qpt been several who found themselves greatly relieved. The ad- 
vocates for the miracles mightily extol the extraordinary faith and 
confidence the sick persons had in the intercession of the blessed 
Deacon, as they call him : and the force of their imagination, when 
carried to so extraordinary a pitch, might in some particular cases 
produce great effects. Many wonderful instances to this purpose 
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have been observed and recorded by the ablest physicians, by which 
it appears what a mighty influence imagination, accompanied with 
strong passions, hath often had upon human bodies, especially in 
the cure of diseases : it hath often done more in a short time this 
way, than a long course of medicines have been able to accom- 
plish. It is not therefore to be much wondered at, that as the 
case was circumstanced, amidst such a multitude of persons some 
surprising cures were wrought : but it could not be expected that 
the effect would be constant ‘and uniform. If it answered in some 
instances, it would fail in many more : and accordingly so it was 
with regard to these pretended miraculous cures. And if this had 
been the case in the extraordinary cures wrought by our Saviour, 
there would have been ground of suspicion, that what some have 
alleged might possibly have been true, that his miracles owed their 
force, not to any supernatural energy, but to the power of imagi- 
nation. But taking these miracles as they are recorded in the gos- 
pels, it is manifest, that there can be no j ust ground for such a pre- 
tence. They exhibit evident proofs of a divine interposition, which 
cannot be said of those reported to have been wrought at the 
Abbe’s tomb. M. de Montgeron, in his book dedicated to the 
King, published an account of eight or nine cures ; and it is to be 
supposed, that he fixed upon those which he thought had the ap- 
pearance of being most signally miraculous ; and yet the very first 
of those miracles, viz. that affirmed to have been wrought upon 
Don Alphonso de Palacio, appeareth plainly, by taking the whole 
of the relation as M. Monfgeron himself hath given it, to have had 
nothing in it properly miraculous, as Mr. Adams hath clearly 
shown. # And with regard both to that and the other miracles so 
pompously displayed by M. de Montgeron, M. Des Voeux has very 
ingeniously and judiciously, after a distinct examination of each of 
them, made it appear, that they might have been wrought without 
supposing any miraculous or supernatural interposition at all. See 
the last letter of his Critique Generate, 

III. Another consideration, which shows the great difference 
there is between the miracles wrought at the first establishment of 
Christianity, and those said to have been wrought at the tomb 
of the Abb6 de Paris, and that no argument can reasonably be 
brought from the latter to the prejudice of the former, is taken from 
the many suspicious circumstances attending the latter, from which 
the former were entirely free. Christ’s miracles were wrought, in 
a grave and decent, in a great but simple manner, becoming one 
sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous ceremonies, or super- 
stitious observances. But the miracles of the Abbe de Paris were 
attended with circumstances that had all the marks of superstition, 
fend which seemed designed and fitted to strike the imagination. 
The earth of his tomb was often made use of, or the waters of the 
well of his house. The nine days’ devotion was constantly used, 
and frequently repeated again and again by the same persons ; a 
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ceremony derived originally from the Pagans, and which hath been 
condemned as superstitious by some eminent divines of the Romish 
church.* Another circumstance to be observed, with relation to 
Christ's miracles, is, that, as hath been already hinted, they were 
not only perfected at once, but the persons found themselves healed 
and restored without trouble or difficulty. But in the case of the 
cures affirmed to have been wrought at the Abb4’s tomb, it appeareth 
from their own accounts, not only that they were gradual and slow, 
but that the persons on whom these cures were wrought, frequently 
suffered the most grievous and excessive pains and torments, and 
which they themselves represent to have been greater than ever 
they had felt before, or were able to express ; and these pains often 
continued for several days together in the utmost extremity.f To 
which may be added, the violent agitations and convulsions, which 
became so usual on these occasions, that they came at length to be 
regarded as symptoms of the miraculous cures ; though they could 
not be properly regarded in this view, since many of those who 
had those convulsions found no relief in their maladies, and even 
grew worse than before. They were frequently attended with 
strange contortions, sometimes frightful, sometimes ridiculous, and 
sometimes inconsistent with the rules of modesty and decency .J 
And accordingly they have been condemned by some of the most 
eminent Jansenist divines. In 1735 there was published at Paris 
a remarkable piece, intitled, Consultation sur les Convulsions, 
signed by thirty appellant doctors, men of great reputation among 
the Jansenists for learning, judgment, and probity ; the greater 
part of whom had at first entertained favourable thoughts of those 
convulsions ; and some of them had publicly declared them to be the 
work of God. But now they pronounced them to be unworthy of 
God, of his infinite majesty, wisdom, and goodness : They declared 
that it was a folly, a fanaticism/ a scandal, and in one word, a blas- 
phemy against God, to attribute to him these operations; and did 
not scruple to intimate, that they rendered the miraculous cures, 
to which they were pretended to be annexed, suspected. These 
doctors, who were called the Consultants, condemned all the con- 
vulsions in general. Others of the Jansenist divines, whom M. de 
Montgeron has distinguished by the title of the Aniisecouristes, and 
whom he acknowledges to be among the most zealous appellants, 
and to be persons of great merit and eminence, though they did 


' * Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 258, 259, 336, SS7. 
t Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 339, & seq. 

X Some of those that were seised with these convulsions, or pretended to be so, 
were guilty of the most extravagant follies. They pretended to prophesy, mid uttered 
several predictions, which the event soon proved to be false. One of them went so far 
as to foietel, that the church-yard of St. Medard, which had been abut up by the King’s 
order, should be opened, and that M. de Paris should appear in the church, in the pre- 
sence of great numbers of people, on the first of May following. See this and other 
remarkable things relating to those convulsions, in M. Vernet’s Traite de la Verity de 
la Religion Chretienne, sect. 7, chap. xxii. xxiii. And there cannot be a greater 
proof of the power of M. de Montgeron’s prejudices, than that in the last edition of his 
bonk, in three volumes 4to. he lias particularly applied himself to support and justify 
these convulsions. 
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not condemn all the convulsions, yet passed a very severe censure 
upon those of them which that gentleman looks upon to be the 
most extraordinary and miraculous of all. And with regard to 
these convulsions in general, it may be observed, that by the ac- 
knowledgment of the most skilful physicians, nervous affections have 
frequently produced strange symptoms ; that they are often of a 
catching contagious nature, and easily communicated; and that 
they may be counterfeited by art. Many of those that were 
seized by M. Heraut, the Lieutenant of Folice, acknowledged to 
him that they had counterfeited convulsions ; in consequence of 
which there was an ordinance published by the King, January 27, 
1732, for searching out and apprehending those impostors. And 
yet Mr. Hume has thought proper to represent it, as if M. Heraut, 
though he had full power to seize and examine the witnesses , and 
subjects of these miracles, could never reach any thing satisfactory 
against them . 

These must be owned to be circumstances, which administer 
just grounds of suspicion, and which make a wide difference be- 
tween the miracles pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of 
the Abbe de Paris, and those that were performed by our Saviour, 
and by the apostles in his name. 

IV. The next observation 1 shall make is this ; that several of 
the miracles ascribed to the Abbe, and which were pretended to be 
proved by many witnesses, were afterwards clearly convicted of 
falsehood and imposture ; which brings a great discredit upon all 
the rest ; whereas nothing of this kind can be alleged against the 
miracles by which Christianity was attested. The affair of Anne 
le Franc, of which some account was given above, shows, as 
M. Des Voeux justly observes, how little dependence is to be 
had upon informations in this cause directed by Jansenists. But 
this is not the only instance of this kind. They had published 
that La Dalniaix had been miraculously cured by the Abbe’s inter- 
cession ; and this was proved by a letter pretended to have been 
written by herself. And yet this pretended miraculous cure was 
afterwards denied by the person herself, by her mother, and all her 
sisters : and by a sentence of a court of judicature of May 17, 1737, 
a person was declared to be convicted of having forged that, and 
some other letters, under the name of Dalmaix. * The Sieur le 
Dqux openly retracted the relation of a miracle said to have been 
wrought upon himself. M. Des Voeux gives several other instances 
of false miracles, published by the Jansenists, and afterwards ac- 
knowledged to be so.-f- Jean Nivet was represented, by decisive in- 
formations, as cured of his deafness, and yet it is certain that he was 
deaf after, as well as before. The record of the informations made 
by Mr. Thomassin is full of contradictions, which discover the false- 
hood and perjury of the principal actress, and of the only witness 
of the miracle, as the Archbishop of Sens has well proved : though 
many of these proofs are passed over in silence by M. le Gros, who 
undertook to answer him. % Some of the witnesses and persons con- 

* Verne t ubi supra, cap. xxi. 

t Lcttres sur les Miracles, p. 171, ot. seq. Critique Gciieralc, p. 404, &c. 233,234. 

\ Ibid. p. 242, 243. 
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cerned withdrew, to escape the search that was made for them, and 
to shun the examination and inquiry which the king had ordered ; 
and others, who had attested that they were cured by the interces- 
sion of the Abbe de Paris, afterwards retracted it. The certificates 
themselves, on which so great a stress is laid, tend in many in- 
stances to increase the suspicion against those facts, which they 
were designed to confirm. The very number of those certificates, 
many of which are nothing at all to the purpose, and serve only for 
show, are plain proofs of art and design. The manner of drawing 
up those certificates, and the relations of the miracles, and the style 
and form of expression, show, that the persons in whose names they 
are drawn had the assistance of persons of a capacity much superior 
to their own. Long pieces, in a correct style, and in perfect good 
order, were published under the name of mean and illiterate persons. 
M. le Gros owns, that the relation of Genevieve Colin was reformed 
as to the style, by a person whom she desired to do it. Thus they 
had it in their power, under pretence of reforming, to alter it, and 
got the simple person to sign the whole. Five witnesses in the case 
of Anne le Franc depose, that their certificates left with the notary 
were altered, falsified, and embellished with divers circumstances. 
Many of the relations which were at first published, and were not 
thought full enough, were afterwards suppressed, and do not appear 
in M. de Montgeron's collection ; and others more ample were sub- 
stituted in their stead, and embellished with many striking circum- 
stances, which were omitted in the first relation. Many of the wit- 
nesses in their depositions carry it farther than, according to their 
own account, they could have any certain knowledge. Some of 
them appear to have been surprized, into their testimonies by false or 
imperfect representations ; and artifices were employed to procure 
certificates from physicians, without bvinging the case fully before 
them, or suffering them fairly to examine it. 

To all which it may be added, that there is great reason to sus- 
pect, that many poor people feigned maladies, and pretended to be 
cured, on purpose to procure the gifts and benefactions of others ; 
which many of them did to good advantage. It is well known, and 
has been often proved, that in the RomisYi church there have been 
instances of persons, who made a trade of feigning maladies, and 
pretending to be miraculously cured. Such a one was Catharine 
de Pr6s, who was afterwards convicted by her own confession ; of 
which Father Le Brun hath given a particular account, Hist. Crit. 
des Prat. Superstit. liv. ii mp* 4. who hath also detected several 
other false miracles which Rad been believed by numbers of that 
church* And may we not reasonably suspect the same of many 
poor people who came to the tomb of the Abbe de Paris? See all 
these things shown in M. Des Voeux’s Lettres sur ies Miracles, 
Letters V, VI. and especially in Letters VII. and VIII. of his Cri- 
tique G6n£rale, where he particularly examineth every one of the 
miracles produced by M. de Montgeron. It is his observation, that 
the more carefully we consider those relations, and compare them 
with the pieces that are designed to justify them, the more plainly 
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the falsehood of them appeareth. And accordingly he hath found 
out not merely a single contradiction, but numerous contradictions, 
in the relations of the several miracles, compared with the certifi- 
cates, and the pieces produced in justification of them. And there- 
fore he asks with good reason, what becomes of demonstrations built 
on such relations and such certificates ? He very properly observes, 
that the falsity even of a small number of facts, which are pretended 
to be proved by certificates, that were collected by those who took 
pains to verify the miracles, are sufficient to discredit all others 
founded on such certificates. 

If the same things could have been justly objected against the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, Christianity, considering the 
other disadvantages it laboured under, could never have been estab- 
lished. But the case with regard to these miracles was very differ- 
ent. They were not indeed proved by certificates, which may be 
procured by art and management. The first publishers of the Chris- 
tian religion did not go about to collect evidences and testimonies ; 
nor was there any need of their doing so in facts that were publicly 
known, and the reality of which their enemies themselves were not 
able to deny. They acted with greater simplicity, and with an open 
confidence of truth. Their narrations are plain and artless ; nor do 
they take pains to prepossess or influence the reader, either by art- 
ful insinuations, or too violent assertions ; which our author men- 
tions as a suspicious circumstance. Never were any of their ene- 
mies able to convict them of falsehood. Far from ever denying the 
facts they had witnessed, or withdrawing for fear of having those 
facts inquired into, as several did in the other case, they openly 
avowed those facts before the public tribunals, and before persons of 
the highest authority : they never varied in their testimony, but per- 
sisted inut with an unfain|ing constancy, and sealed it with their 
blood. And it gives no small weight to their testimony, that they 
witnessed for facts, which were designed to confirm a scheme of 
religion contrary to their own most rooted prejudices. Nor can it be 
alleged, that they were themselves divided about the reality and di- 
vinity of the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, much less 
that they rejected and condemned many of them as foolish, scanda- 
lous, and injurious to the Divine Majesty ; which was the censure 

? assed upon some of the extraordinary facts relating to the Abbe de 
*aris, by the most eminent Jansenist divines. 

* Finally, the last observation I shall make is this : that the mira- 
cles of our Saviour and his apostles mapear to have been wrought for 
an end worthy of the divine wisdoi^nd goodness. The declared 
design of them was to give an attestation to the divine mission of 
the most excellent person that ever appeared in the world, and to 
confirm the best scheme of religion that was ever published, the 
most manifestly conducive to the glory of God, and to the salvation 
of mankind. Here was an end worthy of God, and for which it was 
fit for him to interpose in the most extraordinary manner. Accord- 
ingly this religion, thus attested and confirmed, was established in 
the world, and soon triumphed over all opposition. All the power 
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of the adversary, civil or sacerdotal, could not put a stop to its pro- 
gress, or to the wonderful works done in confirmation of it. The 
effects which followed, considering the amazing difficulties it had to 
struggle with, and the seeming weakness and meanness of the in- 
struments made use of to propagate it, proved the reality of those 
miracles, and that the whole was carried on by a divine power. But 
if we turn our views on the other hand to the miracles pretended to 
have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris, it doth not 
appear that they answered any valuable end. There has indeed been 
an end found out for them, viz . to give a testimony from heaven to 
the cause of the appellants. But we may justly conclude from the 
wisdom of God, that in that case it would nave been so ordered, as 
to make it evident that this was the intention of them, and that he 
would have taken care that no opposition from them should prevail, 
to defeat the design for which he interposed in so extraordinary a 
manner. But this was far from being tne case. Mr. llume indeed 
tells us, that “ no Jansenist was ever at a loss to account for the 
cessation of the miracles, when the church-yard was shut up by the 
king’s edict. ’Twas the touch of the tomb which operated those ex- 
traordinary effects, and when no one could approach the tomb, no 
effect could be expected.”* But supposing that the design of those 
extraordinary divine interpositions was to give a testimony from 
heaven to the cause of the appellants, it is absurd to imagine, 
that it would have been in the power of an earthly prince, by shut- 
ting up the tomb, to put a stop to the course of the miraculous 
operations, and to render the design of God of none effect.f It 
strengthens this, when it is farther considered, that the whole afiiiir 
of these pretended miracles turned in the issue rather to the disad- 
vantage of the^cause it was designed to confirm. It hath been already 
observed, that some of the most eminent among the appdkmt doc- 
tors, and who were most zealously attached to that cause, were 
greatly scandalized at several of those miracles, and especially at the 
extraordinary convulsions which generally attended them. The cen- 
sures they passed upon them gave occasion to bitter contentions, 
and mutual severe reproaches and accusations. Some of the Jansenist 
writers themselves complain, that whereas before there was an entire 
and perfect union and harmony among them, as if they had been all 
of one heart and soul, there have been since that time cruel divisions 
and animosities, so that those who were friends before became irre- 
concilable .enemies.:}: And can it be imagined, that God would 
execute his designs in so imperfect a manner that he would exert 
his own divine power to give wfctimony to that cause, and yet do it 
in such a way as to weaken that cause instead of supporting it, to 
raise prejudices against it in the minds of enemies, instead of gain- 


* Fbilosophic&l Essays, p. 208. 

t M. de Montgeron indeed will not allow that the miraculous operations ceased at 
the shutting up of the tomb ; but by the miraculous operations he principally under- 
stands the convulsions, which continued still to be carried on : hut which many of the 
principal Jansenist* were far from looking upon as tokens of a divine interposition. 
f Crit. Getter, lettre v. p. 150. & serp 
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ing them, and to divide and offend the friends of it, instead of con* 
firming and uniting them? Upon the whole, with regard to the 
attestations given to Christianity, all was wise, consistent, worthy 
of God, and suited to the end for which it was designed. But the 
other is a broken, incoherent scheme, which cannot be reconciled to 
itself, nor made to consist with the wisdom and harmony of the di- 
vine proceedings. The former therefore is highly credible, though 
the latter is not so. 

The several considerations which have been mentioned do each 
of them singly, much more all of them together, show such signal 
differences between the miracles recorded in the gospels and those 
ascribed to the Abbe de Paris, that it must argue a peculiar degree 
of confidence to pretend to run a parallel between the one and the 
other, much more to affirm, as Mr. Hume has done, that the latter 
much surpass the former in credit and authority. This only shows 
how gladly these gentlemen would lay hold on any pretence to in- 
validate the evidences of Christianity. Thus, Mr. Chubb, in a dis- 
course he published on miracles, in which he pretends impartially 
to represent the reasonings on both sides, produced with great pomp 
a pretended miracle wrought in the Cevennes in 1703, and repre- 
sented it as of equal credit with those of the gospel. M. le Moyne, 
in his answer to him, hath evinced the falsehood of that story in a 
manner that admits of no reply :* and yet it is not improbable, that 
some future deist may see fit some time or other to revive that story, 
and oppose it to the miracles recorded in the New Testament. 

Mr. Hume concludes his Essay with applauding his own perfor- 
mance, and is the better pleased with the way of reasoning ne has 
made use of, as he thinks, “it may serve to confound those dange- 
rous friends, or disguised enemies to the Christian religion, who 
have undeftaken to defend *it by the principles of human reason. 
Our most holy religion,” saith he, “ is founded on faith, not on rea- 
son :f and it is a sure method of exposing it, to put it to such a 
trial, as it is by no means fitted to endure.*’ And he calls those. 


* Le Moyne on Minifies, j>. *1-22, &c. 

+ This author, who takes cure to make the principles of his philosophy subservient 
to nis designs against religion, in the fifth of his Philosophical Kssays, where he under- 
takes to treat of the nature of belief, gives such an account of it as seems to exclude 
reason from any share in it at all. He makes the difference between faith and fiction 
to consist wholly in some sentiment of feeling, which is annexed to the former, not to 
the latter: That the sentiment of belief is nothing but the conception of an object 
more lively and forcible, more intense and stea(W^ tluui what attends the mere fiction 
of the imagination ; and that this manner of qgjfception arises from the customary 
conjunction of the objebt with something present to the memory or senses. See his 
Philosophical Essays, p. 80—84. This gentleman is here, as in many other places, 
sufficiently obscure, nor is it easy to form a distinct notion of w'hat be intends, But 
his design seems to be to exclude reason or the understanding from having any thing to 
do with belief, ns if reason never hud any influence in producing, directing, or rcgula- 
ting it ; which is to open a wide door to enthusiasm. J3ut this is contrary to xvhat we 
may all observe, and frequently experience. We in several cases clearly perceive, that 
we have reason to regard some things us fictitious, and others as true and real. And 
the reasons which show the difference between a fiction and a reality show, that wc 
ought in reason to believe the one and not the other j and so reason may go before the 
sentiment of belief, and lay a just foundation for it, and be instrumental to produce it. 
And in this case the belief may be said to be strictly rational. 
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who undertake to defend religion by reason, pretended Christians* 
Such a mean and ungenerous sneer is below animadversion ; all that 
can be gathered from it is, that these gentlemen are very uneasy at 
the attempts which have been made to defend Christianity in a way 
of reason and argument. They, it seems, are mightily concerned for 
the preservation of our holy faith, and in their great friendship for 
that cause would give it up as indefensible. Ana if the best way of 
befriending the Christian religion be to endeavour to subvert the 
evidences by which it is established, our author hath taken effectual 
care to convince the world of his friendly intentions towards it. As 
to the brief hints he hath given towards the end of his Essay against 
the Mosaic history, and the miracles recorded there, I shall not here 
take any notice of them, both because Mr. Adams hath clearly and 
succinctly obviated them, in his answer to that Essay, p. 88 — 94, 
and because I shall have occasion to resume this subject, when I 
come to make observations on Lord Bolingbroke’s Posthumous 
Works, who hath with great virulence and bitterness used his ut- 
most efforts to expose the Mosaic writings. 


LETTER XX. 

Additional Observations relating to Mr. Hume. — A Transcript of an ingenious Paper, 
containing an Examination of Mr. Hume’s Arguments in his Essay an Miracles — 
Observations upon it. — The Evidence of Matters of Fact may be so circumstanced 
as to produce a full Assurance. — Mr. Hume artfully confounds the Evidence of 
past Facts with the Probability of the future. — We may be certain of a matter of 
Fact after it hath happened, though it might before-hand seem very improbable that 
it uould happen.— Where full Evidence is given of a Fact, there must not always 
be a Deduction made on the Account of it- being unusual and extraordinary. — There 
is strong and positive Evidence of the Miracles wrought in Attestation of Christi- 
anity, and no Evidence against them. — The miraculous Nature of the Facts no Proof 
that the Facts were not done. — A Sum mar}' of Mr. Hume's Argument against the 
Evidence of Miracles. — The Weakness of it shown. — Considering the vast Impor- 
tance of Religion to our Happiness, the bare Possibility of its being true should be 
sufficient to engage our Compliance. 

Sir, 

The four preceding letters comprehend all the observations that 
were made upon Mr. HumPin the second volunee of the “ View of 
the Deistical Writers,” 8vo. edit. But soon after that volume was 
published, I received a letter from a gentleman of sense and learn- 
ing, which particularly relates to that part of it which was designed 
in answer to Mr. Hume. He was pleased to sav it gave him uncom- 
mon satisfaction , and at the same time sent m?a paper which he 
seemed to be very well pleased with, that had been drawn up by a 
young gentleman, then lately dead. It was designed as a confutation 

* Philosophical Essays, p. 201, 205. 
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of Mr. Hume upon his own principles, which he thought had not 
been sufficiently attended to in the answers that had been made to 
that writer ; and he allowed me, if 1 should be of opinion that any 
thing in it might be serviceable to a farther confutation of Mr. Hume, 
to make use of his sentiments either by way of note or appendix, as 
I should judge most convenient. I returned an answer, in a letter 
which 1 shall here insert, as it containeth some reflections that may 
be of advantage in relation to the controversy with Mr. Hume; but 
first it will be proper to lay before the reader the paper itself here 
referred to, which is concisely drawn, and runs thus : — 


AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HUME’s ARGUMENTS 

IN HIS 

ESSAY ON MIRACLES. 

The objects of human understanding may be distinguished either 
into propositions asserting the relation between general ideas, or 
matters of fact. 

In the former kind we can arrive at certainty, by means of a 
faculty in oiir souls, which perceives this relation either instantly or 
intimately, which is called Intuition, or else by intermediate ideas, 
which called Demonstration. 

But we can only form a judgment of the latter by experience. 
No reasoning a priori will discover to us, that water will suffocate, 
or the fire consume us, or that the loadstone will attract steel; and 
therefore no judgment can be made concerning the truth or falsehood 
of matters of fact, but what is constantly regulated by custom and 
experience, and can therefore never go higher than probability. 

When we have frequently observed a particular event to happen 
in certain circumstances, tne mind naturally makes an induction, 
that it will happen again in the same circumstances. When this 
observation has been long, constant, and uninterrupted, there our 
belief that it will happen again approaches infinitely near to cer- 
tainty. Thus no man has the least doubt of the sun’s rising to* 
morrow, or that the tide will ebb and flow at its accustomed periods ; 
but where our observations are broken upon by frequent interruptions 
and exceptions to the contrary, then we expect such an event with 
the least degree of assurance ; and in all intermediate cases, our ex- 
pectations are always in proportion to the constancy and regularity 
of the experience. 

This method o£ reasoning is not d&nnected by any medium or 
change of steps, but is plainly to be observed in all animate beings, 
brutes as well as men.* And it would be as absurd to ask a reason, 
why we expect to happen again, that which has regularly come to 
pass a great many times before, as it is to inquire, why the mind 
perceives a relation between certain ideas. 

• May not the long sought after distinction between brutes and men consist in this : 
That whereas the human understanding comprehends both classes, the brutal sagacity 
is confined only to matters of fact? 
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They are both distinct faculties of the soul ; and as it has been 
authorized by some writers of distinction, to give the denomination 
of sense to the internal as well as external perceptions, the one may 
be called the speculative , and the other the probable sense . 

From this last-mentioned principle Mr. Hume has deduced an 
argument to show, that there is great improbability against the be- 
lief of any miraculous fact, how well soever attested ; and as religion 
may seem to be greatly affected by this conclusion (supposing it to 
be true), before we come directly to consider the argument, it may 
not be amiss to inquire how far religion, as a practical institution, * 
may be concerned therein. 

And for this purpose it is to be observed, that probable evidence 
for the truth or falsehood of any matter of fact differs essentially 
from demonstration, in that the former admits of degrees, in the 
greatest variety, from the highest moral certainty down to the lowest 
presumption ; which the latter does not. 

Let it also be further observed, that probable evidence is in its 
nature but an imperfect kind of information, the highest degree of 
which can never reach absolute certainty, or full proof ; and yet to 
mankind, with regard to their practice, it is in many cases the very 
guide of their lives. 

Most of our actions are determined by the highest degrees of pro- 
bability ; as for instance, what we do in consequence of the sun's 
rising to morrow; of the seasons regularly succeeding one another; 
and that certain kinds of meat and drink will nourish. Others are 
determined by lesser degrees. Thus rhubarb does not always purge ; 
nor is opium a soporific to every person that takes it ; and yet for 
all that they are of constant use for these purposes in medicine. In 
all cases of moment, when to act or forbear may be atteuded with 
considerable damage, no wise man makes the least scruple of doing 
what he apprehends may be of advantage to him, even though the 
thing was doubtful, and one side of the question as supportable as 
the other; but in matters of the utmost consequence, a prudent man 
will think himself obliged to take notice even of the lowest proba- 
bility, and will act accordingly. A great many instances might be 
given in the common pursuits of life, where a man would be con- 
sidered as out of his senses, who would not act, and with great dili- 
gence and application too, not only upon an over-chance, but even 
where the probability might be greatly against his success. 

Suppose a criminal under sentence of death were promised a pat- 
don, if he threw twelve with a pair of dice at one throw ; here the 
probability is thirty-six to one against him, arid yet he would be 
looked upon as mad if he did not try. Nothing in such a case would 
hinder a man from trying, but the absolute impossibility of the 
event. 

Let us now apply this method of reasoning, to the practice of 
religion. And supposing the arguments against miracles were far 
more probable than the evidence for them, yet the vast importance 
of religion to our happiness in every respect would still be very suf- 
ficient to recoiihuena it to the practice of every prudent man ; and 
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the bare possibility that it might prove true, were there nothing else 
to support it, would engage Ms assent and compliance ; or else he 
must be supposed to act differently in this respect to what he gene- 
rally does in all the other concerns of his life. So that whether Mr. 
Hume’s reasonings be true or false, religion has still sufficient 
evidence to influence the practice of every wise and considerate man. 

This being premised, let us now proceed to consider Mr. Hume’s 
arguments. His reasoning may be briefly expressed in this manner : 
We have had a long, universal, and uninterrupted experience, that 
no events have happened contraiy to the course of nature, from con- 
stant and unvaried observations ; we have therefore a full proof, that 
the uniform course has not been broke in upon, nor will be, by any 
particular exceptions. But the observation of truth depending upon, 
and constantly following human testimony, is by no means universal 
and uninterrupted, and therefore it does not amount to a full proof, 
that it either has, or will follow it in any particular instance. And 
therefore the proof arising from any human testimony can never 
equal the proof that is deduced against a miracle from the very 
nature of the fact. 

This I take to be a full and fair state of this gentleman’s rea- 
soning. 

But the answer is very plain; if by human testimony he would 
mean the evidence of any one single man indifferently taken, then 
indeed his second proposition would be true ; but then the conclu- 
sion will by no means follow fiom it; but if by human testimony he 
would unaerstand the evidence of any collection of men, then the 
second proposition is false, and consequently the conclusion must 
be so too. 

That twelve honest persons should combine to assert a falsehood, 
at the hazard of their lives, without any view to private interest, and 
with the certain prospect of losing every thing that is and ought to 
be dear to mankind in this world, is, according to his own way of 
reasoning, as great a miracle, to all intents and purposes, as any 
interruption in the common course of nature ; because no history 
has ever mentioned any such thing, nor has any man in any age 
ever had experience of such a fact. 

But here it may be* objected, that though it be allowed to be as 
great a miracle for twelve honest men to attest a falsehood, contrary 
to their plain interest in every respect, as that any alteration should 
happen m the common course of nature, yet these evidences being 
equal, they only destroy one another, and still leave the mind in 
suspense. 

This objection draws all its force from Mr. Hume’s assertion, that 
an uniform and uninterrupted experience amounts to a full proof, 
which when examined will not be found true ; and indeed I wonder 
that a writer of his accuracy should venture on such an expression, 
since it is confessed on all hands, that all our reasonings concerning 
matters of fact ever full short of certainty, or full proof. 

And besides, the very same objection which he makes against the 
veracity of human testimony, to weaken its authenticity, may be re- 

T 
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torted with equal force against his unvaried certainty of the course 
of nature ; for doubtless the number of approved histories we have 
relating to miracles, will as much lessen tne probability of what he 
calls a full proof on his side of the question, as all the forgeries and 
falsehoods that are brought to discredit human testimony, will 
weaken it on the other. But the best way to be assured of the 
falsehood of this objection is tq^xamine it by what we find in our 
own minds ; for that must not & admitted as an universal principle, 
which is not true in every particular instance. 

According to Mr. Hume, we have a full proof of any fact 
attested by twelve honest disinterested persons. But would not the 
probability be increased, and our belief of such a fact be the 
stronger, if the number of witnesses were doubled ? I own, my 
mind immediately assents to it. But if this be true, it will then evi- 
dently follow, that the proof against a miracle, arising from the na- 
ture of the fact, may, and has been exceeded by contrary human 
testimony. 

Suppose, as before, that the testimony of twelve persons is just 
equal to it, and we have the evidence of twenty for any particular 
miracle recorded in the Gospel; then subtracting the weaker evidence 
from the stronger, we shall have the positive evidence of eight per- 
sons, for the truth of a common matter of fact. 

Q. E. D. 

The answ er I returned to the letter in which this paper was en- 
closed, was in substance as follows : 

Sir. 

I am very much obliged to you for the kind manner in which you 
have expressed yourself with regard to me : and it is a pleasure to 
me to find, that my reply to Mr. Hume is approved by a gentleman 
of so much good sense, and of such eminency in his profession, as I 
am well informed you are accounted to be. 

I agree with you, that Mr. Hume is an elegant and subtile writer, 
and one of the most dangerous enemies to Christianity that has ap- 
peared among us. He has a very specious way of managing an 
argument. But his subtilty seems to have qualified him not so 
much for clearing an obscure cause, as for puzzling a clear one. 
Many things in his Philosophical Essays have a very plausible 
appearance, as well as an uncommon turn, which he visibly affects; 
but, upon a close examination of them, 1 think one may venture t# 
pronounce, that few authors can be mentioned who have fallen into 
greater absurdities and inconsistencies. And it were to be wished 
tkere was not a sufficient ground for the severe censure you pass 
upon him, when you say, that, “ with all his art, he has plainly dis- 
covered a bad heart, by throwing out some bitter sneers against the 
Christian revelation, which are absolutely inconsistent with a serious 
belief, or indeed with any regard for it, though in some parts of his 
writings he affects a different way of speaking/* 

You observejthat “ we seem to be greatly deficient in the logic 
of probability, a point which Mr. Iltime had studied with great 
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accuracy. ” And I readily own, that there is a great appearance of 
accuracy in what Mr. Hume hath advanced concerning the grounds 
and degrees of probability, and the different degrees of assent 
due to it. But though what he hath offered this way seems plausi- 
ble in general, he hatn been far from being fair or exact in his appli- 
cation of it 

The paper you have sent enclosed to me, and which you tell me 
was drawn up by the young genfftman you mention, contains a 
sketch of an attempt to show how Mr. Hume might be confuted, 
on his own principles, and is executed in such a manner, that 
one cannot but regret, that a gentleman of so promising a genius, 
and who might have proved signally*useful, was snatched away by 
a fever about the twentieth year of his age. You allow me to make 
what use of it I judge proper, and seem to expect that I should tell 
you my sentiments of it with the utmost frankness and candour. 
And this obligeth me to acquaint you, that though I look upon the 
confutation of Mr. Hume in the way this gentleman hath managed 
it to be subtile and ingenious, yet in some things it doth not 
seem to me to be quite so clear and satisfactory, as were to be 
wished in a matter of so great consequence. He has, I think, from 
a desire of confuting Mr. Hume upon his own principles, been led 
to make too large concessions to that gentleman, and hath proceeded 
upon some of his principles as true and valid, which I think may 
be justly contested. 

Mr. Hiync frequently intimates, that there neither is nor can be 
any certainty in the evidence given concerning matters of fact, or in 
human testimony, which can be securely depended on ; and that at 
best, it can be only probable. And the ingenious author of the 
paper, having observed, after Mr. Hume, that we can form no judg- 
ment concerning the truth or falsehood of matter of fact, but what 
is constantly regulated by custom or experience, adds, that “ it can 
never go higher than probability ” And again he saith, that “ pro- 
bable evidence is in its nature but an imperfect kind of information ; 
the highest degree of which cannot reach absolute certainty or 
full proof;” where he seems not to allow, that the evidence concern- 
ing matters of fact can ever arrive at such a certainty as to make up a 
full proof And he ^repeats it again, that “ it is confessed on all 
hands, tnat all our reasonings concerning matters of fact ever fall 
short of certainty or full proof.” And yet if we allow Mr. Hume’s de^ 
Qnition of a full proof, that it is “ such an argument from experience 
as leaves no room for doubt or opposition,” the evidence fora matter 
of fact may be so circumstanced as to amount to a full proof, and 
even to a certainty ; for 1 can see no reason for confining certainty 
to the evidence we have by intuition or by demonstration. In treat- 
ing of certainty as distinguished from probability, a two-fold cer- 
tainty may very properly be allowed. Tne one is the certainty by 
intuition or by demonstration ; the other is, a certainty relating to 
matter of fact. This is indeed of a different kind from the former; 
but I think it may no less justly be called certainty, when it so 
fully satisfieth the mind, as to leave not the least sfroom for doubt 

t 2 
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concerning it, and produceth a full assurance. And that this is 
often the case with relation to matters of fact cannot reasonably be 
denied. The words sure and certain are frequently applied in com- 
mon language to things of this kind, and, for aught Lean see, very 
properly. And in the best and exactest writers, it is often described 
under the term of moral certainty, an expression which this gentle- 
man himself makes use of.* And it is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the word moral in that ca^Ka always used as a term of diminu- 
tion, as if it were .not to be entirely depended upon. It is only 
designed to show that this certainty is of a different kind, and pro- 
ceeded upon different grounds, from that which ariseth from demon- 
stration ; but yet it may produce as strong an assurance in the 
mind, and which may undoubtedly be depended upon. That there 
was a war carried on in England in the last century between King 
and Parliament, I only know by human testimony. But will any 
man say that for that reason I cannot be sure of it? Many cases 
might be mentioned with regard to matters of fact which we know, 
by human testimony, the evidence of which is so strong and con- 
vincing, that we can no more reasonably doubt of it, than of the 
truth of any proposition which comes to us demonstrated by 
the strictest reasoning. Mr. Hume himself seems sensible, that it 
would be wrong to say, that every thing which is not matter of 
demonstration comes only under the notion of probability. And 
therefore, though he frequently seems to class all matters of fact 
under the head of probabilities, yet, in the beginning of his Essay 
on Probability, he seems to find fault with Mr. Locke for dividing 
all arguments into demonstrative and probable; and observes, that to 
conform our language more to common use, we should divide argu- 
ments into demonstrations , proofs , and probabilities ; w'here he seems 
to place what he calls proofs , which he explains to be such argu- 
ments from experience as leave no room for doubt or opposition, in 
a higher class than probabilities. And Mr. Locke himself, though 
he seems to confine certainty to demonstration, yet allows concerning 
some probabilities arising from human testimony, that “ they rise 
so near to certainty, that they govern our thoughts as absolutely, 
and influence our actions as fully, as the most evident demonstra- 
tion ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus grounded 
rises to assurance.”*!* And in that case I think probability is too 
low a word, and not sufficiently expressive, or properly applicable to 

* Tbe ngenious gentleman seems to grant wbat may be sufficient, when he saitb, 
tbit probability “ in some cases approaches infinitely near to certainty." If it be 
allowed, that matter of fact may be so certain, that the mind may be fully assured of it, 
and to as to leave no room for a reasonable doubt, this is sit that is really necessary in 
tbe present controversy. And this is what Mr. Hume himself seems sometimes to 
allow. Bat at other times, bqgives such an account of human testimony as tends to 
render it in all cases uncertain. And the design of bis representing it as never rising 
higher than probability, seems t6 be to convey sn idea or uncertainty and doubt as 
inseparably attending all human testimony. And to guard agsinst tbe wrong use that 
may be made of this, is tbe design of wbat 1 have here observed. 

t EsSSy on Human Understanding, book iv. chap. xv. sect 6. 
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things of this kind. For according to Mr. Locke’s account of it, 
and the common usage of the word, that it is said to be probable 
which is likely to be true, and of which we have no certainty, but 
only some inducements , as Mr. Locke speaks, to believe and receive 
them as true. 

Another thing observable in Mr. Hume’s reasoning on this sub- 
ject is, that in treating of probability or the evidence of facts, which 
he foundeth wholly upon experience, he confoundeth the evidence 
of past facts with that of the future ; and the young gentleman 
himself seems not sufficiently to distinguish them. The instances 
he produceth to show, that the judgments which the mind forms 
concerning the probability of events will always be in proportion to 
the constancy and regularity of the experience , all relate to the proba- 
bility of future events from the experience of the past. But the 
question about the probability of any future fact hath properly 
nothing to do in the present controversy between Mr. Ilume and 
his adversaries, which relateth wholly to the evidence of past facts ; 
and it is only an instance of this writer’s art, that, by confounding 
these different questions, he may perplex the debate, and throw 
dust in the eyes of his readers. It will be granted, that with rela- 
tion to future facts or events, the utmost evidence we can attain to 
from past observation or experience is a high degree of probability ; 
but with relation to past matters of fact, we may in many cases 
arrive at a certainty, or what Mr. Hume calls a full proof ; yea, it 
often happens, that the evidence of past facts may be so circum- 
stanced, that we may be certain that such an event really came to 
pass, though/ff the question had been put before the event, the proba- 
bility from past experience would have been greatly against it. 
Nothing therefore can be more weak and fallacious than Mr. 
Hume’s reasoning, when from this principle of forming conclusions 
concerning future events from past experience, he endeavours to 
deduce an argument against the belief of any miraculous fact, how 
well soever attested. For though, if the question were concerning 
a future miracle in any particular instance, if we should judge 
merely from past experience, the probability might seem to lie 
against it; yet if the question be concerning a past miraculous 
fact, there may be tfuch proof of it, as may not leave room for a 
reasonable doubt that the miracle was really done, though be- 
fore it was done it might seem highly improbable that it would be 
done. 

Another fallacy Mr. Hume is guilty of, is his supposing that in all 
cases where the Fact, in itself considered, is unusual, and out of the 
way of common experience, whatever be the evidence given for it, 
there must still be a deduction made, and the assent given to it is 
always weakened in proportion to the unusualness of the fact. Now 
this doth not always nold. A fact of an^xtraordinary nature may 
coine to us confirmed by an evidence so strong, as to produce a full 
and undoubted assurance of its having been done ; and in such a 
' case there is no deduction to be made ; nor is the asseut we give to 
the truth of the fact at all weakened on the account of its being 
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unusual and extraordinary.* Thus e. g. that a great king should be 
openly put to death by his own subjects, upon a pretended formal 
trial before a court of judicature, is very unusual, and before it came 
to pass would have appeared highly improbable; but after it hap- 
pened, there is such evidence of the fact as to produce a full assu- 
rance that it was really done ; and the man who. should go about 
seriously to make a doubt of it, and make a formal deduction from 
the credit of the evidence, on the account of the strangeness of the 
fact, and should pretend that we must believe it with an assent only 
proportioned to the evidence which remaineth after that deduction, 
would, under pretence of extraordinary accuracy, only render him- 
self ridiculous. It will indeed be readily owned, that more and 
greater evidence may be justly required with regard to a thing that 
is unusual and out of the common course, than is required for a 
common fact ; but when there is evidence given sufficient to satisfy 
the mind, its being unusual and extraordinary ought not to be 
urged as a reason for not giving a full credit to it, or for pretending 
that the testimony concerning it is not to be depended upon. For 
the evidence for a fact out of the course of common observation and 
experience may be so circumstanced, as to leave no room for the 
least reasonable doubt ; and the assent to it may be as strong and 
firm as to any the most common and ordinary event ; nor is any 
thing in that case to be deducted from the credit of the evidence, 
under pretence of the fact’s being unusual or even miraculous. 

You will allow me on this occasion to take notice of a passage 
in vour letter, in which, after having observed that Mr. Hume 
had studied the point about probability, and treateef upon it with 
great accuracy, you give it as your opinion, that “ the best way of 
answering him would be in the way himself has chalked out, by 
comparing the degrees of probability in the evidence on both sides, 
and deducting the inferior.” Here you seem to suppose, that there 
is evidence on both sides in the case of miracles, and that, upon 
balancing the evidence, that which hath the higher degrees of pro- 
bability ought to be preferred, at the same time making a deduc- 
tion from it in proportion to the weight of the contrary evidence. 
But the supposition you here proceed upon appears to me to be a 
wrong one, viz. that m the case in question there is evidence on 
both sides, and consequently an opposition of evidence, i. e. evi- 
dence against the miracles wrought in proof of Christianity, as well 
as evidencq for them. There is indeed positive strong evidence on 
one side, to show that those facts were really done ; an evidence 
drawn from testimony so circumstantiated, that it hath all the qua- 
lifications which could be reasonably desired to render it full and 
satisfactory.* But what evidence is there on the other side ? No 
counter-evidence or testimony to show the falsehood of this is pre- 
tended by Mr. Hume t^Pbe produced ; nor are there any circum- 
stances mentioned, attending the evidence itself, which may justly 
tend to render it suspicious. Nothing is opposed to it out the 

• * See (bis fully shown in answer to Mr. Hume, p. 3*00, and mmj. 
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miraculous nature of the facts, or their %eing contrary to the usual 
course of nature ; and this cannot properly be said to be any evi- 
dence to prove that the facts were not acne, or that the testimony 
given to them was false. Nor needs there any deduction to be made 
m the assent we give to such a full and sufficient testimony as is 
here supposed, on that account ; because, as the case was circum- 
stanced, it was proper that those facts should be beyond and out of 
the common course of nature and experience ; and it was agreeable 
to the wisdom of God, and to the excellent ends for which those 
facts were designed, that they should be so ; since otherwise they 
would not have answered the intention, which was to give a divine 
attestation to an important revelation of the highest use and benefit 
to mankind. 

It is an observation of the ingenious author of the paper you sent 
me, “ That twelve honest persons should combine to assert a false- 
hood, at the hazard of their lives, without any view to private in- 
terest, and with the certain prospect of losing every thing that is 
and ought to be dear to mankind in this world, is, according to Mr. 
Hume's own way of reasoning, as great a miracle, to all intents and 
purposes, as any interruption in the common course of nature.” 
But then he observes, that the thing these witnesses are supposed to 
attest being also a miracle, contrary to the usual course of nature, it 
may be objected, that these evidences being equal, they only de- 
stroy one another, and still leave the mind in suspense. The answer 
he gives to this does not seem to me to be sufficiently clear. He 
first observes, that “this objection draws all its force from Mr. 
Hume’e assertion, that an uniform and uninterrupted experience is 
a full proof, which when examined will not be found true, because 
it is confessed on all hands, that all our reasonings concerning mat- 
ters of fact ever fall short of certainty, or full proof.” But besides 
that this doth not always hold, since it has been shewn, that our 
reasonings concerning matters of fact may in some cases amount to 
such a certainty as may be justly called a full proof, it may still be 
urged, that an uniform uninterrupted experience, though not strictly 
a full proof, yet is such a proof against a miracle as is able to coun- 
terbalance the evidence for it; in which case the objection still 
holds, and the mind is kept in suspense. And the gentleman him- 
self seems afterwards to grant, that a fact's being contrary to the 
usual course of nature affordeth such a proof against it from the 
nature of the thing, as is sufficient to counterpoise the evidence of 
twelve such witnesses as are supposed, though he thinks it would 
not do so, if the number of witnesses were doubled ; and that this 
shews that the proof against a miracle arising from the nature of 
the fact may be exceeded by contrary human testimony, which is 
what Mr. liume denies. And he argues, that if we suppose the 
testimony of twelve persons for a miradjp to be just equal to the 
evidence arising from the nature of the thing against it, and that we 
have the evidence of twenty for any particular miracle recorded in 
the Gospel, then substracting the weaker evidence from the stronger, 
we shall have a surplus of the positive testimony of eight persons, 
without any thing to oppose it. 
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I am persuaded, that tlfe design of the ingenious gentleman, in 
putting the case after this manner, was to signify it as his real opi- 
nion, that the testimony of twelve such witnesses as are here sup- 
posed, in proof of a miracle’s having been really wr<yight, did not 
more than countervail the argument against it arising from the 
strangeness of the fact; but he had a mind to put me case as 
strongly as he could in favour of Mr. Hume, and yet to show, that 
there might still be an excess of proof, according to his own account, 
on the side of miracles ; which destroys his main hypothesis, that 
the evidence for a miracle can never exceed the evidence against it 
It appears to me however, that this is making too large a concession, 
and that it is not the properest way of putting the case. It pro- 
ceedeth upon the supposition, which hath been already shown to be 
a wrong one, that a thing’s being miraculous, or contrary to the 
usual course of nature, is alone in all circumstances a proper proof 
or evidence against the truth of the fact ; whereas the case may be 
so circumstanced, that the miraculousness of the fact is in reality no 
proof or evidence against it at all. It will indeed be acknowledged, 
as was before hinted, that greater evidence is required with regard 
to a fact which is miraculous, than for any fact in the common and 
ordinary course. But when such evidence is given, to prove that a 
miraculous fact was really done, as is suitable to the importance of 
the fact, and which cannot be rejected without admitting supposi- 
tions which are manifestly absurd ; in such a case, a thing’s being 
miraculous is no just reason for not giving a full assent to the testi- 
mony concerning it. For its being miraculous, in the case that hath 
been put, hath nothing in it absurd or incredible; whereas that 
twelve men of sound minds and honest characters should combine 
to attest a falsehood, in opposition to all their worldly interests and 
prejudices, and to every principle that can be supposed to influence . 
human nature, without any assignable cause for such a conduct 
(which has been shown to be the case with regard to the witnesses 
for Christianity), is absolutely absurd, nor can in any way be ac- 
counted for. As to the pretence, that in this case there is a miracle 
on both sides, and that the one is to be opposed to the other, and 
destroys its evidence ; this sophism, which has imposed upon many, 
and in which the chief strength of Mr. Hume’s essay lies, deriveth 
its whole force from an abuse of the word miracle, and a confound- 
ing, as this writer hath artfully done, a miracle and an absurdity, as 
if it were the same thing. That twelve men should, in the circum- 
stances supposed, combine to attest a falsehood, at the hazard of 
their lives and of every thing dear to men, cannot properly be called 
a miracle, according to any definition that can be reasonably given 
of a miracle, or even according to Mr. Hume’s own definition of 
a miracle* that u it is a transgression of a law of nature by a par- 
ticular volition of the l)pity, or by the interposal of some invisible 
agent but is a manifest absurdity. But in the case of an extra- 
ordinary event, contrary to the usual course of natural causes, and 
wrought for a very valuable purpose, and by a power adequate to 
the efigct, there is indeed a proper miracle, but no absurdity at all. 
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It is true, that its being unusual and oift of the ordinary course of 
observation and experience, is a good reason for not believing it 
without a strong and convincing evidence, a much stronger evidence 
than would ly necessary in common and ordinary facts. But when 
there is an evidence of its having actually been done, which hath 
all the requisites that can be justly demanded in such a case, and at 
the same time sufficient reasons are assigned, worthy of the divine 
wisdom and goodness, to show that it was proper to be done, its 
being unusual and extraordinary is no proof at all that it hath not 
been done, nor can in any propriety of language be called an evidence 
against it ; and therefore no substruction is to be made from the 
credit given to such a supposed full and sufficient evidence merely 
on this account. Perhaps my meaning will be better understood, 
by applying it to a particular instance ; and I choose to mention 
that which is the principal miracle in proof of Christianity, our Lord’s 
resurrection. The fact itself was eyiaently miraculous, and required 
a divine power to accomplish it. It was therefore necessary, in 
order to lay a just foundation for believing it, that there should be 
such an evidence given as was proportioned to the importance and 
extraordinariness of the fact. And that the evidence which was 
given of it was really such an evidence, appears, I think, plainly 
from what I have elsewhere observed concerning it.* But if we 
should put the case thus : that not only was the fact extraordinary 
in itself, and out of the common course of nature, but the evidence 
given of it was insufficient, and not to be depended upon, and had 
circumstances attending it which brought it under a just suspicion : 
or, if contrary evidence was produced to invalidate it; e.g. if the 
soldiers that watched the sepulchre, instead of pretending that the 
body of Jesus was stolen away whilst they were asleep, which was 
no evidence at all, and was a plain acknowledgment that they knew 
nothing at all of the matter, had declared that the disciples came 
with a powerful band of armed men, and overpowered tne guard, 
and carried away the body ; or, if any of the Jews had averred, that 
they were present and awake when tne soldiers slept, and that they 
saw the disciples carry away the body ; or, if any of the disciples to 
whom Jesus appeared^ and who professed to have seen and con- 
versed with him after his resurrection, had afterwards declared, that 
they were among the disciples at those times when he was pre- 
tended to have appeared, and that they saw no such appearances, 
nor heard any such conversations as were pretended. On this sup- 
position, it might be properly said that there was evidence given on 
both sides, viz . for and against Christ’s resurrection, and conse- 
quently that there was a real opposition of evidence ; in which case 
it would be necessary carefully to examine the evidences, and com- 
pare them one with another, in order to judge which of them de- 
served the greater credit, and how far oqp of them weakened or im- 
paired the force of the other. But as the case was circumstanced, 
since there was a very strong positive evidence given, that Christ 
really rose from the dead, and showed himself alive after his resur- 
• See above, p. 202, and seq. 
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rection by many infallible proofs, and no contrary evidence produced 
against it, nor anything alleged to render tbe evidence that was 
given of it justly suspected ; and since there are also very good rea- 
sons assigned, worthy of the divine wisdom and goodness, which 
rendered it highly proper that Christ should be raised from the dead ; 
on this view of the case, the extraordinariness of the fact, alone 
considered, cannot properly be called an evidence against the truth 
of it, nor be justly urged as a reason for not yielding a full assent 
to the evidence concerning it ; for it was necessary to the ends pro- 
posed by the divine wisdom, that the fact should be of an extraor- 
dinary and miraculous nature ; and if it had not been so, it would 
not have answered those ends. I think therefore it may justly be 
affirmed, that, taking the case in all its circumstances, considering 
the great strength and force of the evidence that is given for the fact, 
and the many concurring proofs and attestations by which it was 
confirmed, together with the excellent and important ends for which 
it was designed, there is as just ground to believe that Christ rose 
again from the dead, as that tie was crucified ; though the latter be 
a fact not out of the ordinary course of nature, and the former was 
evidently so. And here it may not be improper to mention a remark- 
able observation of Mr. Locke. He had, in giving an account of the 
grounds of probability, supposed one ground of it to be the conformity 
of a thing with our own knowledge , observation , and experience ; and 
after taking notice of several things to this purpose, he observes, 
that “ though common experience and the ordinary course of things 
have justly a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them 
give or refuse credit to any thing proposed to their belief, yet there 
is one case wherein the strangeness of the fact lessens not the assent 
to a fair testimony given of it; for where such supernatural events 
are suitable to ends aimed at by him who has the power to change 
the course of nature; there under such circumstances they may be 
fitter to procure belief, by how much the more they are beyond or 
contrary to common observation. This is the proper case of mira- 
cles, wnich, well attested, do not only find credit themselves, but 
give it also to other truths which need such a confirmation. ”* 

Thus this great master of reason is so far from thinking with Mr. 
Hume, that a thing’s being miraculous, or beyond the common 
course of observation and experience, absolutely destroys all evi- 
dence of testimony that can be given concerning the truth of the 
fact, that in his opinion it doth not so much as lessen the assent 
given to it upon a fair testimony ; provided the supernatural facts 
thus attested were suitable to the ends of the divine wisdom and 
goodness, t. e. wrought in attestation to a revelation of the highest 
importance, and of the most excellent tendency ; and that in that 
case the more evidently miraculous the fact is, the fitter it is to 
answer the end proposed by it. 

Hie ingenious author of the paper you sent me has very properly 
summed up Mr. Hume’s argument against the evidence of miracles, 

* Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, book iv. chap. xvi. see. 13. 
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thus : We have had a long, universal, and uninterrupted experience, 
that no events have happened contrary to the cbtyrse of nature, from 
constant and unvaried observations. We have therefore a full proof, 
that this uniform course has not been broken in upon, nor will be, 
by any particular exceptions. 

But the observation of truth depending upon, and constantly fol- 
lowing human testimony, is by no means universal and uninter- 
rupted ; and therefore it does not amount to a full proof, that it either 
has or will follow in any particular instance. 

And therefore the proof arising from any human testimony, can 
never equal the proof that is deduced against a miracle from the very 
nature of the fact. 

This he takes to be a full and fair state of Mr. Hume’s reasoning; 
and it appears to me to be so. And he says, “ The answer is plain. 
If by human testimony he would mean of any one single man indif- 
ferently taken, then his second proposition would be true ; but then 
the conclusion would by no means follow from it : but if by human 
testimony he would understand the evidence of any collection of men, 
then the second proposition is false, and consequently the conclusion 
is so too.” 

This answer relateth only to the second proposition.* But it 
might have been said, that neither of the propositions are to be de- 
pended upon, and that they are utterly insufficient to support the 
conclusion he would draw from them. For as to the first proposi- 
tion, it assumes the very point in question ; it affirms, that no events 
have ever happened contrary to the course of nature ; and that this 
we know by a long, universal, and uninterrupted experience. If 
this be meant universal and uninterrupted experience of all mankind 
in all ages, which alone can be of any force in the present argument, 
how doth it appear that we know by universal and uninterrupted 
experience, that no such events have ever happened ! Are there not 
several events of this kind recorded by credible testimonies to have 
happened ? The whole argument then is upon a wrong foundation. 
It proceedeth upon an universal and uninterrupted experience, not 
broken in upon in any instance. And there is good testimony to 
prove, that it hath been broken in upon in several instances. And 
if it hath been broken in upon in any instances, no argument can be 
brought from experience to prove that it hath not, or may not be 
broken in upon ; and so the whole reasoning falls. If it be alleged, 
that these testimonies, or indeed any testimonies at all, ought not to 
be admitted in this case, the question returns, for what reason ought 
they not to be admitted ? If the reason be, as it must be according 
to Mr. Hume, because there is an universal uninterrupted experience 


* Though the ingenious gentleman hath not directly and formally answered the first 
proposition, yet he hath plainly shown that he doth not admit it, when he saitb, that 
“ the very same objection Mr. Hume makes against the veracity of human testimony, 
to weaken its authenticity, may be retorted with equal force against his unvaried certainty 
of the course of nature. And that doubtless the many approved histones we have 
relating to miracle8, will aa much lessen the probability of what he calls a full proof on 
his side”of the question, as all the forgeries and falsehoods that are brought^ to discredit 
human testimony will weaken it on the other/' 
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against them, this is to take it for granted, that no such events have 
ever happened ; fqglT there have been any instances of such events, 
the experience is not universal and uninterrupted. So that we see 
what the boasted argument against miracles from uniform experi- 
ence comes to. It in effect comes to this, that no such events nave 
ever happened, because no such events have ever happened. 

As to the second proposition, though if we speak of human testi- 
mony in general, it will be easily allowed, that it is not to be abso- 
lutely and universally depended upon ; yet, as hath been already 
hinted, it may in particular intances be so circumstanced, as to yield 
a satisfying assurance, or what may not improperly be called a full 
proof. Even the testimony of a particular person may in some 
cases be so circumstanced, as to leave no room for reasonable sus- 
picion or doubt. But especially if we speak of what this gentleman 
calls a collection of men , this may in some cases be so strong, as to 
produce a full ana entire conviction, however improbable the attested 
fact might otherwise appear to be. And therefore if we meet with 
any testimonies relating to particular events of an extraordinary 
nature, they are not ir nediately to be rejected, under pretence of 
their being contrary to past experience; but we must carefully 
examine the evidence bi ought for them, whether it be of such a kind 
as to make it reasonable for us to believe them ; and that the 
evidence brought for miraculous facts recorded in the gospel are of 
this kind hath been often clearly shown. 

The only farther reflection I shall rmke on this gentleman's paper 
is, that it contains good and proper observations concerning our neing 
determined in matters of practice by probabilities ; that in all cases 
of moment, where to act or forbear may be attended with consider- 
able damage, no wise man makes the least scruple of doing what he 
apprehends may be of advantage to him, even though the thing were 
doubtful ; but in matters of the utmost consequence, a prudent man 
will think himself obliged to take notice of the lowest probability, 
and will act accordingly. This he applies to the practice of religion, 
and observes, that considering the vast importance of religion to our 
happiness in every respect, the bare possibility that it might prove 
true, were there nothing else to support it, would engage his assent 
and compliance ; or else he must be supposed to act differently in 
this respect to what he generally does in all the other concerns of 
his life. 

This observation is not entirely new, but it is handsomely illus- 
trated by this gentleman, and seems* very proper to show, that those 
who neglect and despise religion, do in this, notwithstanding their 
boasted pretences, act contrary to the plain dictates of reason and 
good sense. But we need not have recourse to this supposition. 
The evidence on the side of religion is vastly superior. And if this 
be the case, no words can sufficiently express the folly and unreason- 
ableness of their conduct, who take up with slight prejudices and 
presumptions in opposition to it ; and by choosing darkheu rather 
than light , and rejecting the great salvation offered m the gospel, run 
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the utmost hazard of exposing themselves to a heavy condemnation 
and punishment. 

Thus I have taken the liberty you allowed The of giving my 
thoughts upon the paper you sent me. I cannot but look upon the 
young gentleman’s attempt to be a laudable and ingenious one, 
though there are some things in his way of managing the argument, 
which seem not to have been thoroughly eonsiclered, and which, I am 
satisfied, he would have altered, if he had lived to take an accurate 
review of the subject. 

This, with a few additions since made to it, is the substance of 
the answer I returned to the worthy gentleman who had written to 
me, and which I have here inserted , because there are some things 
in it that may tend to the farther illustration of what I had offered 
in my remarks on Mr. Hume’s “ Essay on Miracles.” My next will 
contain some additional observations relating to the Abbe de Paris, 
and the miracles attributed to him ; together with reflections on 
some passages in Mr. Hume’s “ Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals," which seem to be intended to expose Christianity. 


LETTER XXI. 

Some Reflections on the extraordinary Sanctity ascribed to the Abbe de Paris. — He 
carried Superstition to a sti&nge excess, and by his extraordinary Austerities volunta- 
rily hastened his own Death. — His Character and course of Life, of a different kind 
from that rational and solid Piety and Virtue which is recommended in the Gospel. 
— Observations on some Passages in Mr. Hume's Enquiry concerning the Principlee 
of Morals. — He reckons Self denial , Mortification, and Humility among the Monkish 
Virtues, and represents them as not only useless, but as having a bad Influence on 
the Temper and Conduct.— The Nature of Self-denial explained, and its great Use- 
fulness and Excellence shown. — What is to be understood by the Mortification 
required by the Gospel. — This also is a reasonable and necessary Part of our Duty 
—■Virtue, according to Mr. Hume, hath nothing to do with Sufferance.— But by the 
Acknowledgment of the wisest Moralists, one important Office of it is to support and 
bear us up under Adversity. — The Nature of Humility explained. — It is an excellent 
and amiable Virtue. 

Sir, 

Th b njiracles of the Abb6 de Paris have made so great & noise 
in the world, and so much advantage hath been taken of them by 
the enemies of Christianity, and particularly by Mr. Hume, that I 
thought it necessary to consider them pretty largely above in the 
nineteenth Letter. Some things have occurred since, which have 
some relation to that matter, and which I shall here take notice of. 

In that Letter, p. 258, mention is made of the high opinion the 
people had conceived of the Abbe’s extraordinary sanctity, as what 
tended very much to raise their expectations of miracles to be 
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wrought at his teq^b, qnd by his Intercession. If we enquire whence 
this opinion of hir extraordinary sanctity arose, and upon wJiat it 
was founded, we snail find it to have been principally owing to the 
excessive austerities in which he exercised himself for several years; 
of which, therefore, and of some remarkable things in his life and 01s 
character, it may not be improper to give some account. The par- 
ticulars I shall mention are set forth at large by the learned Mr. 
Mosheim, in a dissertation on the Miracles of the Abb£ de Paris, 
and which I did not meet with till after the publication of the 
second volume of the View of the Deistical Writers. It is intitled, 
Inquisitio in veritatem miraculorum Francisci de Paris secculi nostri 
thaumaturgi.* What he there tells us concerning Mons. de Paris 
is faithfully taken from those who hold him in the highest admira- 
tion, the Jansenistical writers. And from their accounts it suffi- 
ciently appears, that his whole life, and especially the latter part of 
it, was one continued scene of the most absurd superstition, and 
which he carried to an excess that may be thought to border upon 
madness. 

He was the* eldest son of an ancient, rich, and honourable family, 
and therefore born to an opulent fortune ; though his father, when 
he saw his turn of mind, very prudently left him Dut a part of it, and 
that in the hands and under the care of his younger brother. But 
though he still had an ample provision made for him, he voluntarily 
deprived himself of all the conveniences, and even the necessaries, 
o£»life. He chose one obscure hole or cottage after another to live 
in, and often mixed with beggars, whom he resembled so much in 
his customs, sordid and tattered garb, and whole manner of his life, 
that he was sometimes taken for one, and was never better pleased, 
than when this exposed him in the streets and ways to derision and 
contempt. Poverty was what he so much affected, that though he 
applied to his brother for what his father had left him, yet that he 
might not have the appearance of being rich, he chose not to take 
it as what was legally due to him, but to supplicate for it in the 
humblest terms, as for an alms freely bestowed upon a miserable 
object that had nothing of his own. And yet afterwards in his last 
will, he disposed of it as his own to various uses as he thought fit, 
especially for the benefit of those who had been sufferers for the 
Jansenist cause. For several of the last years of his life, he seemed 
to make it his business to contrive ways to weaken or harass, and 
torment his body, and thereby hasten nis own death. 

Whilst he gave away his income to the poor, he himself volunta- 
rily endured all the evils and hardships which attended the extremity 
of want and poverty. Mean and wretched was his garb; black 
bread, water, and herbs, but without oil, salt, or vinegar, or any 
thing to give them savour, was his only sustenance, and that but 
once a day- He lay upon the ground, and was worn away with 
continual watching. After his death were found, his hair shirl$an 

* Vide Jo. Lenr. Moahemii Diniertationiim ad HUtoriam Kcrlesiaatiram portinentium 
voltimen Mmindum. 
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iron cross, a girdle, stomacher, and bracelets of the same metal, all 
bestuck with sharp points. These were the instruments of penitence, 
with which he was *raflt to chastise himself, the plain marks of 
wtych he bore on his body. By such a course he brought himself s 
noT only into great weakness of body, but into disorders of mind ; 
and this, which was the natural effect of his manner of living, he 
attributed to the influence of the devil, whom God had in just judg- 
ment permitted to punish him for his sins. .And in enquiring into 
the causes of the divine displeasure, he fixed upon this, that he had 
still too great a love for human learning and knowledge, and there- 
fore from thenceforth did all he could to divest himself of it, and 
would have sold his well-furnished library, if he had not been pre- 
vented by some of his friends, whose interest it was to preserve it 
For two years together he refused to come to the holy supper, under 
pretence that it was not lawful for him to come, God having required 
nim to abstain from it; and it was with great difficulty that he was 
brought to it at last, by the thrcatenings and even reproaches of his 
confessor. Finally, that no kind of misery might be wanting to 
him, he chose for his companion, to dwell with him in his cottage, a 
man that was looked upon to be crazy, and who treated him in the 
most injurious manner. He did all he could to hide himself from 
his friends, in one sorry cottage after another ; and about a month 
before his death, fixed himself in a little lod^e in the corner of agar- 
den, exposed to the sun and wind. When by such severities he had 
brought himself into an universal bad habit of body, and it was 
visible to his friends, that if he continued in that course he could 
not long support under it, a physician was called in, who only desired 
him to remove to a more commodious habitation, to allow himself 
more sleep, and a better diet, and especially to take nourishing broths 
for restoring his enfeebled constitution. But all the persuasions 
of his physician, confessor, and of his friends, and the tears of an 
only brother, could not prevail with him to follow an advice so rea- 
sonable and practicable ; though he was assured, that, if he used 
that method, there was great hope of his recovery, and that his life 
could not be preserved without it. And when at last, to satisfy their 
importunity, he seemed so far to comply, as to be willing to take 
some broth, it was only an appearance of complying, for he took 
care to give such orders to the person who was to prepare it for him, 
that it really yielded little or no nourishment. Thus it was manifest, 
that he had determined to hasten, as much as in him lay, his own 
death. And accordingly he told his confessor, that his life had 
nothing in it to make it worth a Christian’s care to preserve it. His 
friends acknowledge, that, his death was the effect “ of the almost 
incredible austerities that he exercised during the last four years of 
his life.” His great admirer the Abb£ de Asfeld testifies, that he 
heMd him declare it as his purpose to yield himself a slow sacrifice 
to OTine justice. 

This his extraordinary course of austerities, together with the zeal 
he expressed to the very last for the Jansenist cause, which he 
showed also by the dispositions he made in his will, as well as by 
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his appealing, as with his dying; breatfif&ija fiatufja general Pencil 
against the constitution Umgenitus, procured him so*wtrao$inary a 
reputation, that he has passed for one of ihfljjf ntrnt saints tfiat ever 
, appeared in the Christian church. No eoorilr was he dead, but an 
innumerable multitude of people ran to his corpse, some of whbm 
kissed his feet, others cut off part of his hair as a remedy against all 
manner of evil ; others brought books or bits of cloth to touch his 
body, as believing it filled with a divine virtue. Thus were they 
prepared to believe and expect the most wonderful things. 

Whosoever impartially considers the several things that have been 
mentioned, and which are amply verified in the places referred to in 
the margin,* will not think the learned Mosheim in the wrong, 
when he pronounceth, that it cannot in consistency with reason be 
supposed, that God should extraordinarily interpose by his own 
divine power, .to do honour to the bones and ashes of a man weak 
and superstitious to a degree of folly, and who was knowingly and 
wilfully accessory to his own death. In vain do his admirers, as he 
himself had done, extol his thus destroying himself as an offering 
up himself a voluntary sacrifice to divine justice. If a man should 
under the same pretence dispatch himself at once with a pistol or 
poniard, would this be thought a proper justification of nis con- 
duct? And yet I see not why the pretence might not as well hold 
in the on$ case as in the other ; since it makes no great difference, 
whether the death was swifter or slower, provided it was brought on 
with a deliberate intention and design. 

How different is this from the beautiful and noble idea of piety 
and virtue which the gospel furnisheth us with, and from the per- 
fect pattern of moral excellence which is set us by our blessed 
Saviour himself in his qwn holy life and practice ! That the great 
apostle St. Paul was far from encouraging such austerities as tended 
to hurt and destroy the bodily health, sufficiently appears from the 
advice he gave to Timothy, “ Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine, for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities,” I Tim. v. 
23. He condemneth those that, under pretence of extraordinary 
purity, were for observing the ordinances and traditions of men, 
“ Touch not, taste not, handle not;” and brands their practice 
under the name of” will-worship, a voluntary humility, and neglect- 
ing,” or, as the word might be rendered, “ not sparing the body,” 
Col. ii. 20 — 23. That which in the case of Abbe de Paris is cried 
up by hb admirers as a carrying religion to the highest degree of 

S erfection, viz. his abstaining from flesh, and confining himself to 
erbs, is represented by the apostle Paul as a sign of weakness in 
the faith, Korn. xiv. 2. 

It hath always appeared to me to be the glory of the Christian 
religion, as prescribed in the New Testament, that the piety it 
teacheth us is solid and rational, remote from all superst^us 
extremes, worthy of a God of infinite wisdom and goednefflr to 
require, and becoming the true dignity of the reasonable nature. It 


* Motheim, ut supm, from p. 364 to p. 39 . 5 . 
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comprehend etfr.no£ only immediate acts of devotion towards God, 
but a diligent performance of all relative duties, and the faithful 
discharge of the various offices incumbent upon us in the civil and 
social life. It requireth' us indeed to bear with a noble fortitude the 
greatest evils, when we are regularly called to suffer for the cause of 
God, # but not rashly to expose ourselves to those evils, or to bring 
them upon ourselves. 

The wise and beneficent author of nature hath stored the whole 
world about us with a variety of benefits; and can it be thought to 
be agreeable to his will, that instead of tasting his goodness in the 
blessings he vouchsafeth us, we should make a merit of never allow- 
ing ourselves to enjoy them? IIow much more rational is it to 
receive those blessings with thankfulness, and enjoy them with tem- 
perance, according to that of St. Paul, “ Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving; 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer/* 1 Tiiu. iv. 1, 5. 
Can it be pleasing to our merciful heavenly Father, that we should 
not merely humble and chasten ourselves on special occasions, but 
make it our constant business to torment ourselves, and to impair 
and destroy the bodies he hath given us, and thereby unfit ourselves 
for the proper offices of lift; / Is it reasonable to imagine, thatunder 
the mild dispensation of the gospel, which breathes an ingenuous 
cheerful spirit, and raiseth us to the noble liberty of the children of 
God, the best way of recommending ourselves to his favour .should 
he to deny ourselves all the comforts he affordeth us, and to pass 
our lives in perpetual sadness and abstinence ? Could it be said in 
that case, that “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come !” 1 Tim. 
iv. 8. It is true, that mortification and self-denial are important 
gospel duties, but how different from the extremes of superstitious 
rigour will appear, when I come to vindicate the evangelical morality 
against the objections of Mr. Hume. It was not till Christians 
began to degenerate from that lovely farm of rational, solid piety and 
virtue, of which Christ himself exhibited the most perfect example, 
that they laid so mighty a stress on those severe and rigorous aus- 
terities, which neither our Saviour nor his apostles had commanded. 
And in this respect some of those who were anciently deemed 
heretical sects carried it to a greater degree of strictness than the 
orthodox themselves. And many zealots there have been in false 
religions, and particularly some of the heathen devotees in the East 
Indies, who in severe penances, and rigid austerities, and in volun- 
tary torments inflicted on their own bodies, have far exceeded the 
Abb6 de Paris himself. 

I think no farther observations weed be made with regard to Mr. 
Hume’s “ Essay on Miracles,” which is directly levelled against 
Christianity. But any one that is acquainted with his writings 
must he sensible, that lie often takes occasion to throw out insinua- 
tions against religion, which he usually represents either under the 
notion of superstition or enthusiasm. Even the morals of the gos- 
pel have not escaped his censure, though their excellence is such 

r 
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ns to have forced acknowledgments from some of those who have 
been strongly prejudiced against it. 

There is a passage to this purpose in his Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals,” which deserves particular notice. In 
that Inquiry, as in all his other works, he assumes the merit of 
making new discoveries, and placing things in a better light than 
any man had done before him ; and wonders that a theory so simple 
and obvious as that which he hath advanced, could have escaped the 
most elaborate scrutiny and examination .* I v\ill not deny that there 
are in that Inquiry some good and curious observations; but I can 
see little that can be properly called new in his theory uf morals, 
except his extending the notion of virtue (and it is concerning the 
principles of morals, and therefore concerning moral virtue, that 
his Inquiry proceeds) so as to comprehend under it every agreeable 
quality and accomplishment, such as wit, ingenuity, eloquence, quick- 
ness of conception, facility of express ion, delicacy of taste in the finer 
•arts, politeness, f cleanliness, and even force of body. % I cannot see 
what valuable end it can answer in a treatise of morals to extend 
the notion of virtue so far. It is of high importance to mankind 
rightly to distinguish things that are morally good and excellent 
from those which are not so; and therefore great care should be 
taken that both our ideas of these things, and the expressions de- 
signed to signify them, should he kept distinct. Wit, eloquence, 
and what we call natuial parts, as well as acquired learning, polite- 
ness, cleanliness, and even strength of body, are no doubt real ad- 
vantages, and when under a proper direction, and rightly applied, 
are both ornamental and useful, and are therefore not to be neglected, 
but, as far as we are able, to be cultivated and improved. This will 
be easily acknowledged; and if this be all Mr. Hume intends, it is 
far from being a new discovery. But these things make properly 
no part of moral virtue; nor can a man be said to be good and vir- 
tuous on the account of his being possessed of those qualities. He 
may have wit, eloquence, a polite behaviour, a fine taste in the arts, 
great bodily strength and resolution, and yet be really a bad man. 
And when these things are separated from good dispositions of the 
heart, from probity, benevolence, fidelity, integrity, gratitude, instead 

* cfnquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 172. 

t it has been hinted to ine by a worthy friend, that some have thought I did wrong 
in not allowing politeness to be ranked among the moral virtues. And therefore to 
prevent mistakes, I now observe, that if by politeness be meant a kind, obliging behu- 
viour, expressive of humanity and benevolence, and (lowing from it, it may be justly 
reckoned among the virtues ; and in this sense a plain countryman, who is good-na- 
tured and obliging in his deportment to the utmost of his power, may be said to be 
truly a polite man. Jiut this seems not to be the usual acceptation of the word in our 
language. J3y politeness is commonly understood a being well versed in the forms of what 
is usually called good breeding , and a genteel behaviour. And taken in that sense, how- 
ever agreeable and ornamental it may be, I apprehend it is not properly a moral virtue; 
nor is the want of it a vice. And I believe it will scarce be denied, that a man may 
be really a good an<l worthy person, and yet not t>e what the world calls a polity well- 
bred man. 

| See the 6th, 7th, and fttli sections of the Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, particularly p. 1527, 128, I *ij, I .'35, 137, 16V, 165. 
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of rendering a man useful to the community, they qualify him for 
doing a great deal of mischief. These qualities therefore should be 
carefully distinguished from those which constitute a good moral 
character, and which ought to be principally recommended to the 
esteem and approbation of mankind, as having in themselves a real 
invariable worth and excellence, and as deriving a merit and value 
to every other quality. Nor is it proper, in a treatise of morals, 
which pretends to any degree of accuracy, to confound them all to- 
gether under one common appellation of virtue. 

And as Mr. Ilume enlargeth his notion of virtue, so as to take in 
several things that do not seem properly to belong to the moral dis- 
positions and qualities, so he excludeth from that character some 
things which are recommended in the gospel as of importance to 
the moral temper and conduct, particularly humility and self-denial. 
He observes, that u celibacy, fasting, penance, mortification, self- 
denial, humility, solitude, and the whole train of monkish virtues, 
are every where rejected by men of sense, because they serve no 
manner of purpose ; they neither advance a man’s fortune in the 
world, nor render him a more valuable member of society, neither 
qualify him for (he entertainment of company, nor increase his 

power of self-enjoyment On the contrary, they cross all these 

desirable ends, stupify the understanding, and harden the heart, 
obscure the fancy, and sour the temper. ”* Our author is here 
pleased to class humility , mortification , and self-denial , which are 
evidently required in the gospel, with penances , celibacy, and what 
he calls the monkish virtues ; and pronounceth concerning all alike, 
that they are rejected by all men of sense, and not only serve no 
manner of purpose, but have a bad influence in stupifying the un- 
derstanding, hardening the heart, and souring the temper. This is 
no doubt to cast a slur upon the gospel scheme of morality. And 
on the other hand he cries up his own theory of morals, as repre- 
senting Virtue in all Iter engaging charms. f l hat “ nothing appears 
but gentleness, humanity, beneficence, affability, nay even at proper 
intervals, play, frolic, and gaieiv. She talks not of useless austeri- 
ties and rigours, sufferance and self-denial, &c.’ , + A scheme of 
morals which includcth play, frolic, and gaiety , and has nothing to 
do with self-denial, mortification , and sufferance, will no doubt he 
very agreeable to many in this gay and frolicsome age. But let us 
examine more distinctly what ground thc'ic is for our author’s cen- 
sures, as far as the Christian morals are concerned. 

To begin with that which he seemeth to have a particular aversion 
to, self-denial . This is certainly what our Saviour expressly rc- 
quireth of those who would approve themselves his faithful disci- 
ples. He insisteth upon it, as an essential condition of their disciple- 
ship, they should deny themselves — Mat. xvi. 24. Mark viii. 34. 
And if we do not suffer ourselves to be frightened by the mere sound 
of words, but consider what is really intended, this is one of the 
most useful lessons of morality, and a necessary ingredient in a 


* inquiry roiircriiiiig (lie Principle* of Morals, p. 171. 
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truly excellent and virtuous character. One thing intended in this 
self-denial is the restraining and governing our appetites and pas- 
sions, and keeping them within proper bounds, and in a due sub- 
jection to the higher powers of reason and conscience ; and this is 
certainly an important part of self-government and discipline, and 
is undoubtedly a noble attainment, and which argueth a true great- 
ness of soul. And however difficult or disagreeable it may at first 
be to the animal part of our natures, it is really necessary to our 
happiness, and layeth the best foundation for a solid tranquillity and 
satisfaction of mind. Again, if we take self-denial for a readiness 
to deny our private interest and advantage for valuable and excel- 
lent ends, for the honour of God, or the public good, for promoting 
the happiness of others, or our own eternal salvation, and for serv- 
ing the cause of truth and righteousness in the world ; in this view 
nothing can he more noble and praiseworthy. And indeed whoever 
considers that an inordinate selfishness, and addictedness to a narrow 
fleshly interest, and the gratification of the carnal appetites and 
passions, is the source of the chief disorders of human life, will be 
apt to look upon self-denial to be of great consequence to morals. 
Without some degree of self-denial, nothing truly great, noble, or 
generous is to be achieved or attained. He that cannot bear to 
deny himself upon proper occasions, will never be of any great use 
either to himself or to others, nor can make any progress in the 
most viituous and excellent endowments, or even in agreeable qua- 
lities, and true politeness. This writer himself, speaking of the love 
of fame, which, he tells us, rules in all generous minds, observes, 
that as this prevaileth, the animal conveniences sink gradually in 
their value,* And elsewhere, in the person of the Stoic philoso- 
pher, he saith, that u we must often make such important sacri- 
fices, as those of life and fortune, to virtue And that “ the man 
of virtue looks down with contempt on all the allurements of plea- 
sure, and all the menaces of danger — toils, dangers, and death itself 
carry their chai ms, when we brave them for the public good."f And 
even after having told us, that virtue talks not of sufferance and 
self-denial, he adds, that M virtue never willingly parts with any 
pleasure, but in hope of ample compensation in some other period of 
their lives. The sole trouble she demands is of a just calculation, 
and a steady preference of the greater happiness.’’^ Here he allows, 
that virtue may reasonably part with present pleasure, in hope of 
an ample compensation in some other period of our lives, when upon 
a just calculation it contributes to our greater happiness. Hut tlicn 
he seems to confine the hope of the compensation which virtue is to 
look for, to some future period of this present life, which, consider- 
ing the shortness and uncertainty of it, is little to be depended on, 
and may perhaps be thought not a sufficient foundation for a man's 
denying himself present pleasures and advantages. Hut the gospel 
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proposeth a much more noble and powerful consideration, viz. the 
securing a future everlasting happiness; and supposing the cer- 
tainty of this, of which we have the fullest assurance given us, no- 
thing can be more agreeable to all the rules of reason and just cal- 
culation, than to part with present pleasure, or to undergo present 
hardships, to obtain it. 

What hath been offered with regard to the important duty of self- 
denial may help us to form a just notion of mortification , which is 
nearly connected wi*h it, and which our author also findeth great 
fault with. The chief thing intended by it is the subduing our 
fleshly appetites, and our vicious and irregular inclinations and de- 
sires. To this purpose it is required of us, that we *• mortify the 
deeds of the body,*’ Rom. viii. 13. that we "mortify our members 
that are on the earth, fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, 
evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry/’ Col. iii. 
5.; and that we “crucify the flesh, with the affections and lusts/’ 
Gal. v. 24. Mortification taken in this view is a noble act of virtue, 
and absolutely necessary to maintain the dominion of the spirit over 
the flesh, the superiority of reason over the infeiior appetites. 
Where these prevail, they tend to stupify the understanding, and 
harden the heart , and hinder a man from being a valuable member of 
society, which is what Mr. Hume most unjustly chargeth upon that 
mortification and self-denial which is required in the gospel. Mor- 
tification is properly opposed to that indulging and pampering the 
flesh, which tendeth to nourish and strengthen those appetites and 
lusts, which it is the part of a wise and virtuous man to correct and 
subdue. Even fasting upon proper seasons and occasions, however 
ridiculed by Mr. Hume and others, may answer a very valuable end, 
and make a useful part ot' self-discipline. It may tend both to the 
health of the bodv, and to keep the mind more clean and vigoicms, 
as well as, when accompanied with prayer, promote a true spirit of 
devotion. Hut in this as in every thing else, the Christian rcl.gion, 
considered in its original purity as laid down in the New r Testament, 
preserveth a most wise moderation, and is far from carrying things 
to extremes, as superstition hath often done. It doth not any 
where insist upon excessive, or what our author calls useless rigours 
and austerities. And so far is that mortification which the Gospel 
prcscribeth, and which is nothing more than the keeping the body 
under a just discipline, and in a due subjection to the law of the 
mind, from being inconsistent with the true pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of life, that it layeth the most solid foundation for it. Mr. 
Hume himself takes notice of the “ supreme joy which is to he found 
in the victories over vice, when men are taught to govern their pas- 
sions, to reform their vices, and subdue their worst enemies, which 
inhabit within their own bosoms.”* 

Not only does this gentleman find fault with self-denial and mor- 
tification, but with sufferance . Virtue, according to his representa- 
tion of it, talks not of sufferance and self-denial. And vet certain 
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it is, that among the best moralists of all ages it has been accounted 
one of the principal ofbees of virtue, to support us with a steady 
fortitude under all the evils that befal us in this present state, and 
enable us patiently and even cheerfully to bear them. A virtue that 
cannot suffer adversity, nor bear us up under it with dignity, and 
in a proper manner, is of little value in a world where we are ex- 
posed to such a variety of troubles and sorrows. And in this the 
Gospel morality is infinitely superior to that of the most admired 
pagan philosophers. Mr. Hume has reckoned among virtues “an 
undisturbed philosophical tranquillity, superior to pain, sorrow, 
anxiety, and each assault of adverse fortune.”* But what is this 
philosophical tranquillity, so much boasted of, relying only upon 
itself, compared with that which ariseth front the consolations set 
before us in the gospel, from the assurances of divine assistances 
and supports, from the love of God and sense of his favour, from 
the lively animating hopes of glory, and the eternal rewards which 
shall crown our patience, and persevering continuance in well- 
doing ? 

The last thing I shall take notice of, as represented under a dis- 
advantageous character by Mr. Hume, though highly commended 
and insisted on by our Saviour, is humility ; and this rightly under- 
stood is one of the most amiable virtues, and greatest ornaments of 
the human nature. Our author is pleased to talk of a certain degree 
of pride and self -valuation, the want of which is a vice, and the 
opposite of which is meanness. -f But to call a proper generosity of 
mind, which is above a mean or base thing, pride, is an abuse of 
words, which ought not to be admitted, if we w'ould speak with 
exactness, in an inquiry concerning morals. It is to give the name 
of an odious vice to a very worthy disposition of soul. The gospel 
humility is a very different thing from meanness. It is very consis- 
tent with such a just self-valuation, as raiseth us above every thing 
false, mean, base, and impure, and keepeth us from doing any thing 
unbecoming the dignity of the reasonable nature, arid the glorious 
character and privileges we are invested with as Christians. True 
humility doth not absolutely exclude all sense of our own good 
qualities and attainments ; but it tempers the sense we have of them 
with a just conviction of our absolute depcndance upon God for 
every good thing we are possessed of, and of our manifold sins, in- 
firmities, and defects. It is oppose to a vain-glorious boasting and 
sel f-su flic iei icy, and to such a high conceit of our abilities and 
merits, as puffeth us up with a presumptuous confidence in our- 
selves, and contempt of others, and which is indeed one of the 
greatest hindrances to our progress in the most excellent and 
worthy attainments. It nianifesteth itself towards God, by an 
entire unieserved subjection and resignation to his authority and 
will, by proper acknowledgments of our own unworthiness before 
him, and a sense of our continual depcndance upon him, and con- 
stant need of his gracious assistance. And it expresseth itself 
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towards men, by causing us to yield a due submission to our supe- 
riors, and to be affable and condescending to our inferiors, courteous 
and obliging towards our equals, in honour preferring one another 
as St. Paul expresseth it, and ready to bear with eacli other’s weak- 
nesses and absurdities. In a word, it diffuseth its kindly influence 
through the whole of our deportment, and all the offices of life. 
Nothing is so hateful as pride and arrogance. And true humility 
is so amiable, so engaging, so necessary to render a person agree- 
able, that no man can hope to please, who hath not at least the 
appearance of it. Our author himself observes, that “ among 
well-bred people, a mutual deference is affected, contempt of others 
disguised and that “ as we are naturally proud and selfish, and 
apt to assume the preference above others, a polite man is taught to 
behave with deference towards those he converses with, and to yield 
the superiority to them in all the common occurrences of society. ”+ 
So that, according to him, a show of humility and preferring others 
to ourselves, is a necessary part of good behaviour ; and yet he is 
pleased to reckon humility among those things that neither render a 
man a more valuable member of society, nor qualify him for the 
entertainment of company, but on the contrary cross those desirable 
purposes, and harden the heart, and sour the temper. 

but enough of Mr. Hume, who, if we may judge of him by 
his writings, will scarce be charged with the fault of having 
carried humility to an excess. A pity it is that he hath not made 
a better use of his abilities and talents, which might have laid a just 
foundation for acquiring the praise he seems so tbncl of, as well as 
rendered him really useful to the world, if he had been as industri- 
ous to employ them in serving and promoting the excellent cause of 
religion, as he hath unhappily been in endeavouring to weaken and 
expose it! 


POSTCRIPT. 


After great part of this work was finished, and sent to the 
press, I met with a book, which I have read with great pleasure, 
entitled, “ The Criterion ; or, Miracles Examined, with a View to 
expose the Pretensions of Pagans and Papists; to compare the 
miraculous Powers recorded in the New Testament, with those 
said to subsist in latter Times ; and to show the great and material 
Difference between them in point of evidence ; from whence it will 
appear, that the former must be true, and the latter may be false.” 
The subject is evidently both curious and important, and is treated 
by the author, who, I hear, is the Rev. Mr. Douglass, in a judicious 
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and masterly way. It was published at London in 1754, and 
therefore before the publication of the second volume of the “ View 
of the Deistical Writers.” And if I had then seen it, I should cer- 
tainly have thought myself obliged to take particular notice of it. 
The worthy author has made judicious observations upon Mr. 
Hume’s “Essay on Miracles,” especially that part of it which 
relnteth to the Miracles ascribed to the Abbe de Paris, which he 
has insisted on for an hundred pages together. And it is no small 
satisfaction to me, that there is a perfect harmony between 
what this learned author has written on this subject, and what I 
have published in the preceding part of this work, though neither 
of us knew of the other’s work. He shows, as I ha\e endeavoured 
to do, that fraud and imposture were plainly detected in several 
instances; and that where the facts were true, natural causes suffi- 
cient to produce the effect may be assigned, without supposing any 
thing miraculous in the case. This he has particularly shown, with 
regard to each of the miracles insisted on by Mr. de Montgeron, 
which he accounts for' in the same way that Mr. des Voeux 
hath more largely done, though he had not seen that gentleman's 
valuable writings, to which 1 leave frequently referred for a fuller 
account of those things, which I could do little more than hint at. 

The reader will find in Mr. Douglass’s work a full proof of the 
wonderful force of the imagination, and the mighty influence that 
strong impressions made upon the mind, and vehement passions 
raised there, may have in producing surprising changes on tne body, 
and particularly in removing diseases ; of which he hath produced 
several well-attested instances, no less extraordinary than those attri- 
buted to the Abbe de Paris, and which yet cannot reasonably be 
pretended to be properly miraculous. 

As 1 have thought myself obliged to take notice of that part of 
this gentleman’s book, which hath so near a connection with the 
work in which I have been engaged ; so it is but just to observe, that 


it is also, with regard to every other part of it, a learned and accu- 
rate performance. 

What he proposes to show is, that the evidence for the go^fel 
facts is as extraordinary as the facts themselves; and that no just sus- 
picion of fraud or falsehood appeareth in the accounts ; while every 
thing is the reverse, with regard to the evidence brought for the 
pagan or popish miracles. * 

Tie observes, that the extraordinary facts ascribed to a miraculous 
interposition among the*Pagans of old, or the Christians of latter 
times, are all reducible to these two classes. The accounts are either 


such as, from the circumstances thereof, appear to be false; or, the 
the facts are such as, by the nature thereof, they do not appear to be 
miraculous. As to the first, the general rules he lays down, by 
which we may try the pretended miracles amongst Pagans and 
Papists, and which may set forth the grounds on which we suppose 
them to be false, are these three: That either they were not pub- 
lished to the world till long after the time when (hey were said to be 
performed : Or, they were not published in the places where it i* 
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pretended the facts were wrought, but were propagated only at 
a great distance from the scene of action : Or, tney were suffered to 
pass withbut due examination, because they coincided with the 
favourite opinions and prejudices of those to whom they were 
reported ; or, because the accounts were encouraged and supported 
by those who alone had the power of detecting the fraud, and could 
prevent any examination, which might tend to undeceive the world. 
These observations he applies to the pagan and popish miracles ; 
some of the most remarkable of which he distinctly mentions, and 
shows, that there are none of them that do not labour under one or 
other of these defects. 

After considering those pretended miracles, which, from the 
circumstances of the accounts given of them, appear to be false, 
he next proccedeth to those works, which, though they may be 
true, and ascribed by ignorance, art, or credulity, to supernatural 
causes, yet are really natural, and may be accounted for, without 
supposing any miraculous interposition ; and here he enters on a 
large and particular discussion of the miracles attributed to the Abbe 
de Paris, and of some other miracles that have been much boasted 
of in the Romish church. 

Having fully examined and exposed the pagan and popish mira- 
cles, he next proceeds to show, that the objections made against 
them, and which administer just grounds of suspicion, cannot be 
urged against the gospel miracles. And here he distinctly shows. 
First, that the facts were such that, from the nature of them, they 
must needs be miraculous, and cannot be accounted for in a natural 
way, or by any power of imagination, or strong impressions made 
upon the mind; and, Secondly, that those facts are such as, from 
the circumstances of them, they cannot he false. And to this pur- 
pose, he makes it appear, that they were published and appealed to 
at the time when they were performed, and were coeval with the 
preaching of Christianity, which was manifestly founded upon them. 
They were also published and attested at the places where the 
scene ^em was laid, and on the spot on which they were 
wought; and the circumstances, under which they were first pub- 
lished, give us an assurance, that they underwent a strict examina- 
tion, and consequently that they could not have escaped detection 
had they been impostures. 

Mr. Douglass thinks it not sufficient barely to prove, that the 
testimony for the gospel-miracles is stronger than that which sup- 
ported any other pretended miracles ; "he further shows, by a 
variety of considerations, that it is the strongest that can be sup- 
posed, or that from the nature of the thing could be had. And then 
lie proceeds to observe, that, besides the unexceptionable proof from 
testimony, the credibility of the gospel-miracles is confirmed to us, 
by collateral evidences of the mo9t striking nature, and which no 
spurious miracles can boast of ; such as the great change that was 
thereby introduced into the state of religion ; the proofs that God 
was with the fii$t publishers of Christianity, in other instances 
Resides those of miracles, particularly in assisting them supernatu- 
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rally in the knowledge of the scheme of religion which they taught, 
and of which they were not capable of being the authors or inven- 
tors, and enabling them to give clear predictions of future events. 
And particularly he insisteth upon that most express and circum- 
stantial prediction of the destruction of the city and temple of 
Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jewish nation, as a demon- 
stration that Jesus actea under a supernatural influence. The last 
thing he urgeth as a collateral evidence is, that the miracles 
recorded in Scripture were performed by those who assumed the 
character of prophets, or teachers sent from God, and their miracles 
were intended as credentials to establish their claim, to add autho- 
rity to the messages they delivered, and the laws they taught : a 
character which, lie shows, both the pagan and popish miracles are 
entirely destitute of. 

This is a brief account of the plan of Mr. Douglass’s work, which 
fully answereth the title ; and it is with great pleasure I take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the merit of the learned author, and tho 
service he hath done to the Christian and Protestant cause. 

I am Sir, See. 


LETTER XXII. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s Posthumous Works nn insolent Attempt upon Religion, natural 
and revealed. — Not written according to the Laws of Method. — His fair Professions, 
and the advantageous Account he gives of his own Design. — He exalteth himself 
above all that have written before him, Ancients and Moderns ; blames the Free- 
thinkers for taking unbecoming Liberties ; yet writes himself without any Regard to 
the Rules of Decency. — His outrageous Invectives against the Holy Scriptures, par- 
ticularly the Writings of Moses and St. Paul. —The severe ('ensures he passeth on 
the most celebrated Heathen Philosophers. — Rut, above all, the virulent and con- 
temptuous Reproaches he casteth upon Christian Philosophers and Divines. --^A 
general Account of his Scheme, and the main Principles to which it is reducible. * 

Sir, 

The account you gave me of the late pompous edition of the 
works of the late Lord Viscount Bolingbrokc in five large volumes 
4to. made me very desirous to see them. But it was some time 
after the publication of them, before 1 had an opportunity of grati- 
fying my curiosity. 1 have now read them with some care aud at- 
tention. 

The works he had published in his own life-time, and which arc 
republished in this edition, had created a high opinion of the genius 
and abilities of the author. In them, he had treated chiefly concern- 
ing matters of a political nature ; and it were greatly to be wished 
for his own reputation, and for the benefit of niankiml, that he had 
confined himself to subjects of that kind, in that part of his works 
which he designed to be published after his decease. These his 
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posthumous works make by far the greater part of this collection. 
His “ Letters on the Study and Use of History ” which were pub- 
lished before the rest, had prepared the world not to look for any 
thing from him, that was friendly to Christianity or the holy Scrip- 
tures. But I am apt to think, that the extreme insolence, the viru- 
lence and contempt with which in his other posthumous works he 
hath treated those things that have been hitherto accounted most 
sacred among Christians, and the open attacks he hath made upon 
some important principles of natural religion itself, have exceeded 
whatever was expected or imagined. There is ground to apprehend, 
that the quality and reputation of the author, nis high pretensions 
to reason and freedom of thought, his great command of words, and 
the positive and dictatorial air he every where assumes, may be apt 
to impose upon many readers, and may do mischief in an age too 
well prepared already for receiving such impressions. Upon these 
considerations, you have been pleased to think, that a distinct ex- 
amination of this writer might help to furnish a very proper supple- 
ment to the view which hath been taken of the deistical writers of 
the last and present century. I was, I’ must confess, not very fond 
of the employment ; for what pleasure could be proposed in raking 
into such a heap of materials, which are thrown together without 
much order, and among which one is sure to meet with many things 
shocking to any man that has a just veneration for our holy religion, 
and who hath its honour and interests really at heart ? 

Before I enter on a distinct consideration of what Lord Boling- 
broke hath offered both against natural and revealed religion, I shall 
make some general observations on his spirit and design, and his 
manner of treating the subjects he has undertaken, which may help 
us to form a judgment of his character as a writer, and how far he 
is to be depended upon. 

The manner of writing his Lordship hath generally chosen is by 
way of essay. He has been far from confining himself to the laws 
of method ; and perhaps thought it beneath so great a genius to 
stopp to common rules. But there is certainly a medium between 
being too stiff and pedantic, and too loose and negligent. He is 
sensible that he has not been very methodical, and seems to please 
himself in it. He declares, that “ he does not observe in these 
Essays, any more than he used to do in conversation, a just propor- 
tion in the members of his discourse and that he has thrown his 
reflections upon paper as they “occurred to his thoughts, and as the 
frequent interruptions to which he was exposed would give him 
leave. M t He condescends to make a kind of apology for this way of 
writing, when he says, “ I will endeavour not to be tedious ; and 
this endeavour will succeed the better perhaps by declining any over- 
strict observation of method. But I am apt to think he would 
have been less tedious, and more enlightening to his reader, it he 
had been more observant of the rules of method. He might then 
have avoided many of those repetitions and digressions, which so 
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frequently recur in these Essays, and which, notwithstanding all the 
advantages of his style, and the vivacity of his imagination, often 
prove, if I may judge of others by myself, very disagreeable and 
irksome to the reader. 

As to his design in these writings, if we are to take his own word 
for it, very great advantage might be expected from them to man- 
kind. Ho believes " few men have consulted others, both the living 
and the dead, with less precipitation, and in a greater spirit of doci- 
lity, than he has done: He distrusted himself, not his teachers, men 
of the greatest name, ancient and modern. But he found at last, 
that it was safer to trust himself than them, and to proceed by the 
light of his own understanding, than to wander after those ignes 
futui of philosophy.”* He is sensible that "it is the modest, not the 
presumptuous inquirer, who makes a real and sate progress in the 
discovery of divine truth ;”+ and that "candour and knowledge are 
qualifications which should always go together, and are inseparable 
from the love of truth, and promote one another in the discovery of 
it/’J He contents himself to be " governed by the dictates of 
nature, and is therefore in no danger of becoming atheistical, super- 
stitious, or sceptical. ”§ 

In his introduction to his Essays, in a letter to Mr. Pope, he gives 
a most pompous account of his intentions, and evidently raiseth 
himself above the greatest men, ancient and modern. He "repre- 
sents metaphysical divines and philosophers, ns having bewildered 
themselves, and a great part of mankind, in such inextricable laby- 
rinths of hypothetical reasonings, that few can find their way back, 
and none can find it forward into the road of truth.”|| He declares 
that , u natural theology, and natural religion, have been corrupted 
to such a degree, that it is grown, and was long since, as necessary 
to plead the cause of God against the divine as against the atheist ; 
to assert his existence against the latter, to defend his attributes 
against the former, and to justify his providence against both."f 
That " truth and falsehood, knowledge and ignorance, revelations of 
the Creator, inventions of the creature, dictates of reason, sallies of 
enthusiasm, have been blended so long together in systems of the- 
ology, that it may be thought dangerous to separate them.”** And 
he seems to think this was a task reserved for him. He proposes 
" to distinguish genuine and pure theism from the prophane mix- 
tures of human imagination; and to go to the root of that error 
which encourages our curiosity, sustains our pride, fortifies our pre- 
judices, and gives pretence to delusion ; to discover the true nature 
of human knowledge, how far it extends, how far it is real, and 
where and how it begins to be fantastical ;tt that the gaudy visions 
of error being dispelled, men may be accustomed to tne simplicity 
of truth.” For this he expects to be “ treated with scorn anti con- 
tempt by the whole theological and metaphysical tribe, and railed 
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at as an infidel.”* But " laying aside all the immense volumes of 
fathers and councils, schoolmen, casuists, and controversial writers 
he is determined to seek for. genuine Christianity with that simpli- 
city of spirit with which it is taught in the gospel by Christ him- 
self. ”t The guides he proposes to follow are, “ the works and the 
word of God. J And he declares, that “ for himself he thought it 
much better not to write at all, than to write under any restraint 
from delivering the whole truth of things a§ it appeared to him.*’§ 

But though he thus professes an impartial love of truth, and to 
deliver his sentiments with freedom, yet he seems resolved, where 
he happens to differ from the received opinion, not to show a decent 
regard to the established religion of his country. He praiseth Scae- 
vola and Varro, who, he says, “ both thought that things evidently 
false mightdeserve an outward respect, when they are interwoven with 
a system of government. This outward respect every good subject 
will show them in such a case. He will not propagate those errors, 
but he will be cautious how he propagates even truth in opposition 
to them.”|| He blames not only that arbitrary tyrannical spirit that 
puts on the mask of religious zeal , but that presumptuous factious 
spirit that has appeared under the mask of liberty ; and which, if it 
should prevail, would destroy at once the general influence of religion , 
by shaking the foundations of it which education had laid. But he 
thinks, “ there is a middle way between these extremes, in which a 
reasonable man and a good citizen may diiect his steps/’IT It is to 
be presumed therefore, that he would have it thought that this is the 
way he himself hath taken. He mentions with approbation the 
maxims of the Soufys, a sect of philosophers in Persia; one of 
which is : “ If you find no reason to doubt concerning the opinions 
of your fathers, keep to them, they will be sufficient for you. If you 
find any reason to doubt concerning them, seek the truth quietly, 
but take care not to disturb the minds of other men. 1 ’ He profes- 
seth to proceed by these rules, and blumeth some who are called 
Free-thinkers for imagining, that as every man has a right to think 
and judge for himself, he has therefore a right of speaking according 
to the full freedom of his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him as 
a rational creature: He lies under the restraint as a member of 
society.”** 

But notwithstanding these fair professions, perhaps there scarce 
ever was an author who had less regard to the rules of decency in 
writing than Lord Bolingbroke. The holy Scriptures are re- 
ceived with great veneration among Christians ; and the religion 
there taught is the religion publicly professed and established 
in these nations; and therefore, according to his own rule, 
ought to be treated with a proper respect. And yet on many 
occasions he throws out the most outrageous abuse against those 
sacred writings, and the authors of them. He compares the 
history of the Pentateuch to the romances Don Quixote was so fond 
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of ; and pronounces that they who receive them as authentic are not 
much less mad than he.* That u it is no less than blasphemy to 
assert the Jewish Scriptures to have bean divinely inspired and he 
represents those that attempt to justify them as having ** ill hearts 
as well as heads, and as worse than atheists, though they may pass 
for saints. ’’f He chargeth those with impiety, who would impose 
on us, as the word of God, a book which contains scarce any thing 
that is not repugnant to the wisdom, power, and other attributes of 
a Supreme All-perfect Being/’J And he roundly pronounceth, that 
“ there are opross defects and palpable falsehoods in almost every 
page of the Scriptures, and the whole tenor of them is such, as no 
man, who acknowledges a Supreme All-perfect Being, can believe to 
be his word. ”§ This is a brief specimen of his invectives against the 
sacred writings of the Old Testament, and which he repea teth on 
many occasions. He affecteth indeed to speak with seeming respect 
of Christianity, yet he has not only endeavoured to invalidate the 
evidences that are brought to support it, but he passeth the severest 
censures upon doctrines which he himself representeth as original 
and essential doctrines of the Christian religion. He makes the 
most injurious representation of the doctrine of our redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and chargeth it as repugnant to all our ideas of 
order, of justice, of goodness, and even of theism. || And after a 
most virulent invective against the Jewish notion of God, as partial, 
cruel, arbitrary, and unjust, he asserts, that the character imputed to 
him hy the Christian doctrine of redemption, and future punishments, 
is as bad or worse.11 Great is the contempt and reproach he hath 
poured forth upon St. Paul, who was the penman of a considerable 
part of the New Testament, and whose name and writings have 
been always deservedly had in great veneration in the Christian 
church. He chargeth him with dissimulation and falsehood, and 
even with madness/* lie asserts that his gospel was different from 
that of Christ, and contradictory to it;+t that he writes confusedly, 
obscurely, and unintelligibly; — and where his gospel is intelligible, 
it is often absuid, profane, and trifling.tt 

Some of those gentlemen who have shown little respect for the 
holy Scriptures, have yet spoke with admiration of many of the 
sages of antiquity ; but Lord Bolinghroke has on all occasions 
treated the greatest men of all ages with the utmost contempt and 
scorn. It is allowable indeed for sincere and impartial inquirers 
after truth, to differ from persons of high reputation for knowledge 
and learning, ancient and modern : and sometimes it is the more 
necessary to point out their errors, lest the authority of great names 
should lead men aside from truth. But whilst we think ourselves 
obliged to detect their mistakes, there is a decent regard to be paid 
them: it would be wrong to treat them in a reproachful and con- 
temptuous manner. Yet this is what our author hath done. If all 

♦ Work*, vol. iii. p. 280. f Ibid. p. gfffl, UHL f Ibid. p. 308. 
r t Ibid. p. 298. || Ibid, vol iv. p.3l«. vol. v. p. Vf)l,.W2 S Ibid. p. .W2, A33. 

•• jbid. vol. iv. p. 172, 300. tf Ibid. p. 313, 327, 328. | f Ibid. vol. iii. p. 330, 331. 
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the passages were laid together, in which he hath inveighed against 
the wisest and most learned men of all ages, especially 0 the philoso- 
phers, metaphysicians, and divines, they would fill no small volume. 
And indeed these kind of declamatory invectives recur so often in these 
Essays, as cannot but create great disgust to every reader of taste. 
I shall mention a few passages out of a multitude that might be pro- 
duced, and which may serve as a sample of the rest. He saith of 
the philosophers, that “ I hey seem to acquire knowledge only as a 
necessary step to error, and grow so fond of the latter, that they 
esteem it no longer human, but raise it by an imaginary apotheosis 
up to a divine science ; that these searchers after truth, these lovers 
of wisdom, are nothing better than venders of false wares ; and the 
most irrational of all proceedings pass for the utmost efforts of hu- 
man reason.”* lie represents metaphysical divines and philoso- 
phers as having “ wandered many thousand years in imaginary 
light and darkness.” t* He frequently chargeth them with madness , 
and sometimes with blasphemy; and that they staggered about, 
and jostled one another in their dreams.”;}; Speaking of Plato and 
Aristotle, he says, “ their works have been preserved, perhaps more 
to the detriment than to the advancement of learning.” § And 
though he sometimes commends Socrates, he pronounces, that he 
“ substituted fantastical ideas instead of real knowledge, and cor- 
rupted science to the very source that “ he lost himself in the 
clouds — when he declared, that the two offices of philosophy are, the 
contemplation of God, and the abstracting of the soul from cor- 
poreal sense and that he and Plato were mad enough to think 
themselves capable of such contemplation and such abstraction. || 
Besides many occasional passages scattered throughout these Essays, 
there arc several large sections which contain almost nothing else 
than invectives against Plato and his philosophy. He says," that 
philosopher “ treated every subject, whether corpoieal or intellectual, 
like a bombast poet, and a mad theologian :”K that “ he who reads 
Pluto's works like a man in his senses, will be tempted to think on 
many occasions that the author w as not so and that “ no man ever 
dreamed so wildly as this author wrote.”** He chargeth him with 
a “ false sublime in style, and that no writer can sink lower than 
he into a tedious socratical irony, into certain flimsy hypothetical 
reasonings that prove nothing, and into allusions that are mere 
vulgarisms, and that neither explain nor enforce any thing that w ants 
to be explained or enforced.”^ He represents all the commentators 
and translators of Plato as dull or mad; and calls Ficinus delirious , 
and Dacier simple and a bigot , and a Platonic madman, The true 
reason of the particular dislike lie every-where expresses against that 
philosopher seems to be wlmt he calls his u rambling speculations 
about the divine and spiritual nature, about immaterial substances. 


* Works, vol. iii. p. 190. t Ibid. vol. hr. j>. 8. 

$ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 653, 551. vol. iv. p. 1*29. 150. § Ibid. vol. iii. p. 392. 

|| Ibid. vol. iv. p. 113. 1 Ibid. p. 129. *• Ibid. p. 31k 357. 
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about the immortality of the soul, and about the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state.”* 

As to the Stoics, he declares, “ that their theology and morality 
were alike absurd that, in endeavouring to account how it came 
that there is evil in the world, and that the best men have often the 
greatest share of this evil, “ they talked mere nonsense, figurative, 
sublime, metaphysical, but nonsense The ancient t heists 

in general he represents afe having been seduced many ways into a 
confederacy with the atheists, ana particularly blames them for pre- 
tending to connect moral attributes, such as we conceive them, with 
the physical attributes of God ; which, he affirms, gave great ad- 
vantage to the objections of the atheists.J 

But there is no sort of men against whom he inveighs with greater 
license of reproach than the Christian divines and philosophers. 
He frequently speaks of the ancient fathers with the utmost con- 
tempt : that they were superstitious, credulous, lying men; — and 
that “ the greatest of them were unfit to write or speak on any sub- 
ject that required closeness of reasoning, an evangelical candour, 
and even common ingenuousness.”§ As to the more modern di- 
vines, he takes every occasion of insulting and abusing them. Not 
only doth he represent them as declaimers who have little respect for 
their readers, — as hired to defend the Christian system, — and as 
seeking nothing more than the honour of the gown, by having the 
last word in every dispute || but he says, “ they talk a great deal 
of blasphemy on the head of internal divine characters of Scrip- 
ture.” f He often repeats it, that at heists deny God , but the divines 
defame him , which, he thinks, is the worse of the two. He charges 
them with madness , and u-orse than madness :** that “ they have re- 
course to trifling distinction, and dogmatical affirmations, the last 
retrenchments of obstinacy :”f+ that “ of all fools, the most pre- 
sumptuous, and at the same time most trifling, are metaphysical 
philosophers and divines.”JJ He charges them, in an address he 
makes to God, with “ owning his existence only to censure his 
works, and the dispensations of his providonce.”§§ And frequently 
represents them as in alliance with the atheists , as betraying the cause 
oj God to them, and as doing their best , in concert with these their 
allies , to destroy both the goodness and justice of God. |||| He de- 
clares, that “ he who follows them cannot avoid presumption and 
profaneness, and must be much upon his guard to avoid blas- 
phemy %% “ that the preachers of natural and revealed religion have 
been loudest in their clamours against Providence, and have done 
nothing more than repeat what the atheists have said ; — and that 
they attempt to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant of the 
world he governs.” (a) And the same charge he advanced) against 
the Christian philosophers in general. 

• Works, vol. iv. p. 347, 348. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 247. 317. 

X Ibid. p. 316. $ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 337, 338. vol. iv. p.5H6. 

|| Ibid. p. 290. vol. v. p. 286.314. 1 Ibid. vol. iii. p.272. •• Ibid. vol. iv. p. 273. 

it Ibid. vol. v. p. 188. Ibid. p. 493. §§ Ibid. p. 339. (I |j Ibid, p.341. 346, 393, &<*• 
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But besides these general invectives against Christian philoso- 
phers and divines, lie hath particularly attacked , some of tne most 
celebrated names in a manner little reconcileable to good manners, 
and the decency which ought to be observed towards persons of dis- 
tinguished reputation, even when we think them in the wrong. 
Speaking of “ many reverend persons, who,” he says, “ have had 
their heads turned by a preternatural fermentation of the brain, or a 
philosophical delirium,” — he observes, “ that none has been more so 
than Dr. Cudvvorth. — He read too much to think enough.” He 
represents him as having “ given a nonsensical paraphrase of non- 
sense;” — and that “ the good man passed his life in the study of 
an unmeaning jargon : and as he learned, so he taught.”* He 
charges Bishop Cumberland with “ metaphysical jargon, and theo- 
logical blasphemy.” t Stillingfleet is spoken of with contempt; as 
also Huet, Bochart, and the Christian antiquaries.J Nor is arch- 
bishop Tillotson treated with greater regard. He talks in a very 
slighting way of those that have written on the law of nature, par- 
ticularly Grotius, Selden, and Puffendorf: that they “puzzle and 
perplex the plainest thing in the world, and seem to be great writers 
on this subject, by much the same right as he might be called ,a 
great traveller, who should go from London to Paris by the Cape of 
Good Hope.” § There is none of the Christian philosophers of whom 
he speaks with so much respect as Mr. Locke ; yet he represents 
him as having “ dreamed that lie had a power ot forming abstract 
ideas and mentions this as a proof, that there is such a thing as a 
philosophical delirium.” || And he charges it upon him as a great 
inconsistency, that he should write a Commentary on St. PauPs 
Epistles, and a Discourse on the Reasonableness of Christianity, 
after he lmd written an Essay on Human Understanding.^ 

But there is no one person whom lie treats w r ith so much rudeness 
and insolence as the late eminently learned Dr. Samuel Clarke. Hi» 
calls him a presumptuous dogmatist, and represents him as having 
“ impiously advanced, that we know the rule God governs by as 
well as he, — and that, like another Eunomius, he presumes to know 
God, his moral nature at least, and to teach others to know him, as 
well as he knows himself.”** He chargeth him w ith a foolish and 
wicked rhodomontade , w with pretending to make infallible demon- 
strations, like the Pope’s decrees, and sending every one to the devil 
who does liot believe in them ;++ and with a rhapsody of presump- 
tuous reasonings, of profane absurdities, of evasions that seem to 
answer while they only perplex, and in one word, the most arbitrary 
and least reasonable sup positions.” lie saith, that “ the retrench- 
ments cast up by him are feeble beyond belief.” That 4< he boasts 
like a bully, who looks fierce, speaks big, and is little to be feared.” 
Not only does he call him an audacious and vain sophist, || j| but ho 


* Works, vol. iii. p. 353. vol. iv. p. 92. f Ibid. vol. v. p. 8*. 
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carries it so far as to say, that “ he and Wollaston do in effect re- 
nounce God, as much as the rankest of the atheistical tribe. # 
With regard to the last mentioned celebrated writer, Mr. Wollaston, 
besides the severe reproach cast upon him in the passage I have 
just cited. Lord Bolingbroke elsewhere treats him as “ a licentious 
maker of hypotheses — and a whining philosopher/’ He represents 
all that he hath said about the immortality of the soul u as a string 
of arbitrary suppositions and that “ his discourse on that subject 
is such as would lead one to think, that the philosopher who held 
it was a patient of Dr. Monro’s not yet perfectly restored to his 
senses/)* He acknowledges him indeed to have been a man of 
parts and learning , but charges him with writing nonsense ; that he, 
and such as he, were learned lunatics ; and he treats his way of 
arguing about a future state, as a specimen of that sort of madness 
which is called a dementia quoad hoc.% The same censure he passeth 
on the late Lord President of Scotland, " that he was indeed a man 
of capacity, good sense, and knowledge, but was in a delirium , and 
mad, quoad hoc , when he wrote against Tindal.”§ 

You cannot but have observed, in reading over several of the pas- 
sages which have been produced, that it is familiar with Lord 
Bolingbroke to represent those as mad and out of their senses who 
happen to differ from him, at least as mad with regard to the par- 
ticular point in difference. I shall only mention one passage more 
to this purpose out of the many that might be produced. Having 
compared the reasoners a priori to persons in Bedlam , and the several 
sorts of madmen there, he adds, that “ atheists are one sort of mad- 
men, many divines and theists another sort;” and that these sorts 
of madmen are principally to be found in colleges and schools, where 
different sects have rendered this sort of mad ness. which is occasion- 
ally elsewhere, both epidemical and traditional. ”|| If one were to 
imitate this author’s manner of talking, one might be apt to charge 
him as being seized with a sort of madness, when certain subjects 
come in his way — metaphysics ; artificial theology : Plato and Pla- 
tonic philosophy ; spiritual substance, and incorporeal essence ; but, 
above all, the Christian divines and clergy. These, when he hap- 
pens to meet with them, bring one of his fits upon him, and often set 
nim a raving for several pages together. But I confess 1 too much 
dislike such a way of writing to make recriminations of this kind. 
And yet his lordsliip tells the divines of the discretion of their adver- 
saries, and would have them return it with discretion. And he re- 
presents the orthodox bullies, as he calls them, as “ affecting to tri- 
umph over men, who employ but part of their strength, as tiring them 
witn impertinent paradoxes, and provoking them with unjust reflec- 
tions, and often by the foulest language.”^ 

I am apt to think, that by this time you are weary of reading over 
such a heap of abusive reflections, so unbecoming any man of learn- 

t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 6 Id, 518, vol. v. p. OH 8. 

4 I trill, n. .r'i. 
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ing and education, much more one so conversant in the polite world 
as Lord Bolingbroke has been. The transcribing them out of his 
Essays was no very agreeable employment. But they so often occur 
there, and make so remarkable a part of the works of this right 
honourable author, that it was absolutely necessary to take some 
notice of them. One thing may be safely collected from his writing 
after this manner, viz . that he nad a very high opinion of the supe- 
riority of his own understanding, and .a sovereign contempt for all 
those that were in different sentiments from him, whether philoso- 
phers, ancient or modern, or divines, but especially for the latter. 

If we examine what foundation there is fbr these high preten- 
sions, or what new and important discoveries this writer hath made 
in religion or philosophy, which may be of real use to mankind, 
the principal things in his scheme may be reduced to the following 
heads : 


1. That there is one Supreme All-perfect Being, the eternal and 
original cause of all things, of almighty power and infinite w'isdom ; 
but that we must not pretend to ascribe to him any moral attri- 
butes, distinct from his physical, especially holiness, justice, and 
goodness ; that he has not these attributes, according to the ideas 
we conceive of them, nor any thing equivalent to those qualities as 
they are in us ; and that to pretend to deduce moral obligations from 
those attributes, or to talk of imitating God in his moral attributes, 
is enthusiasm or blasphemy. 

2. That Gotl made the world, and established the laws of this 


system at the beginning ; but that he doth not now concern himself 
in the affairs of men ; or that if he doth, his providence only extend- 
eth to collective bodies, but hath no regard to individuals, to their 
actions, or to the events that befal them. 

3. That the soul is not a distinct substance from the body ; that 
the whole man is dissolved at death ; and that though it may be use- 
ful to mankind to believe the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, yet it is a fiction, which hath no real foundation in nature 
and reason ; and that to pretend to argue for future retributions 
from the apprehended unequal distributions of this present state, is 
absurd and blasphemous, and is to cast the most unworthy reflec- 
tions on divine Providence. 

4. That- the law of nature is what reason discovereth to us con- 
cerning our duty as founded in the human system; that it is clear 
and obvious to all mankind ; but has been obscured and perverted by 
ancient philosophers and modern divines; that it has not been set 
in a proper light by those who have undertaken to treat of it ; and 
therefore he hath represented it in its genuine purity and simplicity : 
and that the sanction of that law relate to men u$t individually, but 
collectively considered. 

5. That from the clearness and sufficiency of the law of nature, it 
niay be concluded, that God hath made no other revelation of his 
will to mankind ; and that there is no need or use for any extraor- 
dinary supernatural revelation. 

f>. That it is profane and blasphemous to ascribe the Jewish 

x 2 
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Scriptures to revelation or inspiration from God ; that the history 
contained there is false and incredible, and the scheme of religion 
taught in those writings is absolutely unworthy of God, and repug- 
nant to his divine perfections. 

7. That the New Testament consists of two different gospels, 
opposite to one another, that of Christ and that of St. Paul ; that 
Christianity in its genuine simplicity, as taughtby Jesus Christ, and 
contained in the evangelical writings, is a benevolent institution, and 
may be regarded as a republication of the law of nature, or rather of 
the theology of Plato ; that the morals it teaches are pure, but no 
other than the philosophers had taught before, and that some of its 
precepts are not agreeable to the natural law ; and some of its ori- 
ginal doctrines, particularly those relating to the redemption of 
mankind by the death of Christ, and to future rewards and punish- 
ments, are absurd, and inconsistent with the attributes of God. 

These appear to me to be the most remarkable things in the late 
Lord Bolingbroke’s " Posthumous Works/’ as far as natural and 
revealed religion is concerned. And the method I propose to pursue 
in my observations upon them is this : 

I shall first consider the attempts he hath made to subvert the 
main principles that lie at the foundation of all religion, viz., those 
relating to the moral attributes of God, a particular providence 
extending to the individuals of the human race, the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of retributions. I shall next examine 
the account he hath given of the law of nature, and of the duties 
and sanctions of that law. After which it will be proper to consider 
what lie hath offered concerning divine revelation in general, with a 
view to show that an extraordinary revelation of the will of God to 
mankind is absolutely needless, and that therefore we may conclude 
that God hath never given such a revelation at all. I shall proceed, 
in the next place, to a particular and distinct examination of the 
objections he hath urged against the truth and divine original of 
the Mosaic revelation, and the Scriptures of the Old Testament; 
and shall conclude with considering what more directly relateth to 
the Christian revelation properly so called, to its proofs and evidences, 
aud to its laws and doctrines, all which he hath endeavoured to* 
expose. 

This I hope may be sufficient to answer the design I have in view, 
which is to obviate the principal mischiefs to religion, which Lord 
Bolingbroke's Works seem fitted to produce. Other things there 
are in these volumes, which might furnish matter for many reflec- 
tions, but which I shall take little or no notice of, as they do not 
come within the compass of the plan 1 propose. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Lord Bolingbroke asserts the Existence of God against the Atheists, but rejects the 
Argument a priori and that drawn from the general Consent of Mankind. — He is 
for reducing all the divine Attributes to Wisdom and Power, aud blames the Divines 
for distinguishing between the physical and moral Attributes. — He asserts, that we 
cannot ascribe Goodness and Justice to God, according to our Ideas of them, nor 
argue with any Certainty about them. — That it is absurd to deduce moral Obliga- 
tions from the moral Attributes of God, or to pretend to imitate him in those 
Attributes. — Observations upon his Scheme. — it is shown, that the moral Attri- 
butes are necessarily included in the Idea of the absolutely perfect Being. The 
Author's Objections against ascribing those Attributes to God, or distinguishing 
them from his physical Attributes, particularly considered.— His manifold Inconsis- 
tencies and Contradictions. 

Sut, 

In my last a general account was given of the scheme Lord 
Bolingbroke seems to have had in view in his Posthumous Works, 
and of the main principles to which it is reducible. I now proceed 
to a more distinct examination of those principles ; and shall begin 
with that which lietli at the foundation of all religion, the existence 
and attributes of God. And it must be acknowledged, that his 
Lordship every-where in the strongest terms asserteth the existence 
of the one Supreme A 11- perfect Being, the Great Author of the 
universe, lie represents this as strictly demonstrable, and treats 
the opinion of the atheists as injiniteh t absurd; and that they can 
only cavil, hut cannot reason , against the existence of the first cause; 
of which, he thinks, we may he in reason as sure as of our own exis- 
tence. There are several passages in his works, in which he ex-* 
presseth himself devoutly with regard to the Supreme Being, and 
nrofesseth seriously to adore him. And there are some instances of 
nis addressing him with great solemnity, and in a religious manner.* 
I need not take any notice of what he hath briefly offered for de- 
uaonst rating the existence of a Dcity.t He has said nothing on 
tnis head, hut what has been frequently urged to great advantage 
by others before him; and particularly by Dr. Clarke, in what his 
Lordship is pleased* to call his pretended demonstration of the being 
and attributes of God.% 

Our author indeed is for confining the proof to the argument a 
posteriori, and is for absolutely rejecting the argument a priori , 
whereas Dr. Clarke insists upon both ; and I cannot help thinking 
that both may be highly useful ; and that they are then most effec- 
tual, and come with the greatest force, when they tome in aid of one 
another. 

As Lord Bolingbroke rejects the argument a priori for the exis- 
tence and perfections of God, so he seems not willing to allow that 

* Sec particularly vol. iii. p. 247, 358. vol. v. p. 338, &t\ 
f Works, vol. iii. p. 353, 351. t Ibid* p. 52. 
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which is drawn from the guicial consent of mankind. He says, 
it will indeed prove, that men generally believed a God, but not that 
such a Being exists ; and he represents it ns trifling to insist upon it .* 
And in a letter occasioned by one of Archbishop Tillotson’s sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 257, and seq . he finds fault with that great divine for mak- 
ing use of that argument, and disingenuously represents it, as if he 
had rested the proof of a Deity principally upon it ;+ which he is 
far from doing, though it must be acknowledged to be a considera- 
tion of great weight. * lie particularly blames the Archbishop for 
ascribing this consent to the nature of the human mind, on which 
God has impressed an innate idea of himself ; but he owns, that 
afterwards he softens it by saying, that ,c the human mind is so dis- 
posed, that men may discover, in the due use of its faculties, that 
there is a God.”f And he speaks of some divines who explain it 
thus ; that the belief of God is founded on a certain natural propor- 
tion there is between this great truth and the conceptions of the 
human mind. But our author thinks, that “ such a natural and in- 
timate proportion betw een the existence of God, and the conceptions 
of the human mind, may appear chimerical, and perhaps is so 
and observes, that “ polytheism was more conformable to the natural 
conceptions of the human mind, especially in the most ancient and 
ignorant ages, than the belief of One first intelligent Cause, the sole 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things.” Yet he afterwards 
declares, that “ the idea of an All-wise and All-powerful Being, the 
first cause of all things, is so proportionable to human reason , that it 
must have been received into the minds of men, as soon as they 
began to contemplate the face of nature, and to exercise their reason 
in such contemplations. ,, || And in his ^reflections on M. Mauper- 
tuis, who had slighted the argument from the general consent of 
. mankind, he observes, that “ it is general enough to show the pro- 
portion which this truth bears to the universal reason of mankind.* 
You cannot but observe here, that he directly makes use of that 
manner of expression which he had before blamed others for using. 

But it will be proper more distinctly to inquire into the idea this 
writer gives of God, and of the divine perfections. The only attri- 
butes of God which he insisteth upon as necessary to be known 
us are, his power and wisdom. “ We rise,” says he, “ from a know- 
ledge of ourselves, and of the works of God, to a knowledge of his 
existence, and his wisdom and power , which we ball infinite.”** He 
blames those who presume to define the moral attributes of an All- 
perfect Being ; and thinks “ we ought to content ourselves to know 
that he exists by the necessity of his nature, and that his wisdom 
and power arc infinite/'+t He declares, that a “self-existent Being, 
the first Cause of all tilings, infinitely powerful and infinitely wise, is 
tfie God of natural theology ; that as the whole system of the uni- 
verse bears witness to this truth, so the whole system of natural 

* Works, vol. fti. p. 217. t Ibid. p. 258, 267. | Ibid. p. 258. 
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religion rests on it, and requires no broader foundation. These 
systems are God’s systems.”* We see here there is no mention 
made of the divine goodness, as included in the idea we form of a 
deity. Natural theology, or natural religion, requires no broader 
a foundation than the acknowledging the wisdom and power of God. 
And so it generally is in the account our author gives of God and 
his attributes ; as if optimus were not to be joined with maximus in 
the deist’s creed, or in the idea natural religion teaches us to form of 
God. And accordingly he finds fault with. what he calls artificial 
theology, for pretending “ to connect moral attributes, such as we 
conceive them, and such as they are relatively to us, with the phy- 
sical attributes of God.” He says, “ there is no sufficient foundation 
for this proceeding in the phenomena of nature, and that in several 
cases they are repugnant. And he expressly mentions it among 
the wrong notions of the ancient theists, and which gave advantage 
to the atheists with regard to the question about the original of evil, 
that they maintained, that “ God is just and good, and righteous, and 
holy, as well as powerful and wise.” He blames them for saying, 
that “ love was the first principle of things, and that it determined 
God to bring forth his creatures into existence ;”t and that, as 
Seneca says, usque ad delicias arnamur . And elsewhere quoting a 
passage of Dr. Clarke, in which God is represented as having a 
tender and heart y concern for the happiness of man, he says, “ these 
are strange words to be applied to the Supreme Being.”:*: And he 
argueth at great length against those who suppose, that God 
made man only to be happy. 

He frequently censureth the divines for distinguishing between 
God’s physical and moral attributes ; and “cannot see one religious 
purpose, that this distinction is necessary to answer.^ God’s moral 
attributes,” he says/ 41 can only be discerned in the works of God, 
and in the conduct of his providence; and that it is evident, they 
are not, cannot be so discerned in them, as to be the object of our 
imitation.* 9 )) lie represents it as great presumption to pretend to 
deduce our moral obligations from the moral attributes of God ; and 
that the absurdity of this cannot be too often exposed.^ And after 
Slaving asserted, that we cannot rise from our moral obligations to 
God’s supposed moral attributes, he adds, that “ he calls them sup- 
posed, because “ after all that has been supposed to prove a necessary 
connection between his physical and moral attributes, we may ob- 
serve them in his wisdom ; — and that the effects of his wisdom give 
us sometimes ideas of those moral qualities, which we acquire by 
reflections on ourselves, and sometimes not.”** He thinks the 
divines are to be blamed, “ for talking of God’s infinite goodness and 
justice, as of his infinite wisdom and power ;”++ and observes, that 
“ every thing shows the wisdom and power of God, conformably to 
our ideas of wisdom and power, in the physical world and in the 
moral; but every thing does not show in like manner the justice 

* Works, vol. v. p, 316. t Ibid. p. 316, 317. f Ibid. p. 63. 
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and goodness of God, conformably to our ideas of those attributes in 
either.”* That “ though the wisdom of God does not appear alike 
in all the phenomena, yet, as far as we can discover, it appears in 
the greatest and least to our astonishment, and none of them can be 
strained into a repugnancy to it; but the same cannot be said of the 
moral attributes which we ascribe to the Supreme Being, according 
to our ideas of them. It cannot be disputed, and all sides agree, 
that many of the phenomena are repugnant to our ideas of goodness 
and justice.”+ He declares it as nis opinion, that “God’s natural 
attributes absorb the moral and particularly, that “ the moral 
attributes of the Supreme Being are absorbed in his wisdom ; and 
that we should consider them only as different modifications of his 
physical attributes ; and must always talk precariously and imper- 
tinently, when we presume (o apply our ideas of them to the appear- 
ances of things.’§ And he chargeth the divines “ as proceeding in 
all their reasonings about the nature, moral attributes, and will of 
God, not only without regard to the phenomena, but often in direct 
contradiction to them.’ , || 

This is not a matter that he treats merely in some occasional pas- 
sages. The chief design of several of his fragments and essays in 
his fifth volume, particularly of the fourth, seventh, fortieth, forty- 
first, and forty-ninth, is to argue against those who assert the moral 
attributes of God as distinguished from his physical : or who say, 
that those moral attributes, his holiness, goodness, justice, and 
truth, are the same in him, that they are in the ideas we form of 
those perfections; which, he says, cannot be conceived without 
manifest presumption and blasphemy: upon this doctrine he chargeth 
men's false conceptions and licentious reasonings about the divine 
nature and providence. He adds, that “ these^h/se conceptions and 
licentious reasonings may proceed likewise froifl the analogical doc- 
trine; which, though it ascribes not to God human notions, yet 
ascribes to him something, whatever it be, equivalent to them." IT 
He affirms, that “ goodness and justice in God — are something 
transcendent, and of which we cannot make any true judgment; and 
that it is impossible we should argue with any certainty about 
them.”** I snail only farther observe, that he brings a charge in this* 
respect, not only against the Christian divines, but against the 
heathen philosophers. The reason he assigns, why they were “ un- 
able to propagate natural religion, and to reform mankind, is be- 
cause they proceeded in Dr. Clarke’s method, to argue a priori 
from the moral attributes of God, his goodness, justice, &c. which 
they assumed to be the same in him that they are in our ideas.”tt 
By com paiing these several passages together, it appears, that, 
according to this writer, we are unable to form any idea of the morpl 
attributes of God : for if we cannot conceive of them according to 
our ideas, we cannot form any conception of them at all : that it is 
wrong to distinguish them from his physical attributes, or to say 

♦ Works, vol. v. p. .31 1. f Ibid. p. 368. 1 Ibid. p. .313, .311. § Ibid. p. 335, k»3. 
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they are connected with those attributes : that there is not only no 
sucn thing in God as goodness or justice as we conceive of them," but 
nothing in him analogous or equivalent to those qualities as they are 
in us, or which is fitted to produce correspondent effects: that 
therefore it ought not to be said of God, that he is just and good, 
holy and true, or that he is a lover of mankind, or is concerned for 
our happiness, but only that he is powerful and wise : that we can 
only know God’s moral attributes a posteriori from the effects, and 
that many of the phenomena in nature are repugnant to those attri- 
butes, and inconsistent with them : so that it is impossible for us to 
argue with any certainty about them. This is the plain intention of 
the passages which have been cited, and others might be produced 
to the same purpose ; though we shall find him afterwards plainly 
contradicting several things which here he has advanced. ■ 

If we consider what his reason could be for setting up an hypo- 
thesis so contrary to true theism, for which yet he would be thought 
to have so great a zeal, there are two things which he appears to 
have had in view. 

1. That we are in no case to deduce our moral obligations from 
the moral attributes of God, or to propose to imitate God in those 
attributes. He declares, that w the laws of nature are absurdly 
founded in the moral attributes of God * 2 . e. it is absurd to talk 
of his justice, goodness, righteousness and truth, as giving rise to 
those laws, or appearing in the constitution of them. And as to the 
pretence of imitating the Deity in his moral excellencies, this is 
what he openly and avowedly condemns. This particularly is the 
design of the fourth of his fragments and essays in his fifth volume. 
He expressly asserts, that “ God’s moral attributes cannot be so 
discerned by us as to be the objects of our imitation,” + He pro- 
nounces, that ‘ 6 it is absurd, and worse than absurd, to assert that 
man can imitate God, except in a sense so very remote, and so im- 
proper, that the expressions should never be used, much less such a 
duty recommend ed.” % And that u those writers or preachers who 
exhort us to imitate God, must mean, not the God whom we see 
in his works, and in all that his providence orders ; but the God 
who appears in their representations of him, and who is often such 
a God as no pious theist can acknowledge.” § He declares for him- 
self, that he dares not use theological familiarity , and talk of imi- 
tating God ; and treats that doctrine as extravagant, false, and pro - 
phane” || He says, that “ by assuming to imitate God, we give 
the strongest proof of the imperfection of our nature, whilst we 
neglect the real, and aspire to a mock honour, as pride, seduced by 
adulation, is prone to do; and as religious pride, wrought up by 
gelf-conceit into enthusiasm, does above all others.” IT And he 
mentions it as an instance of the impertinence of Socrates’s doctrine, 
that he conjured his auditors in the prison to make themselves 
as like as possible to their great exemplar, the Supreme Being.” ** 

1 Ibid. l>. 6*. § Ibid. p. 64. 
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Thus has this dogmatical and presumptuous author taken upon him 
to pass a severe and insolent censure upon that which has been the 
doctrine of the most excellent philosophers and moralists, and of one 
far superior to them alb our blessed Saviour himself. See Mat. v. 
45. 48. Luke iv. 35, 36. And he has particularly instanced in 
God’s causing his sun to shine on the evil and the good, and send- 
ing rain on the just and unjust, as a proof that we cannot and 
ought not to aspire after an imitation of him though our Lord 
sets this goodness of providence before us as a noble pattern, to en- 
gage us to an extensive benevolence, and that we should be ready 
to do good even to our enemies themselves. There are indeed depths 
in Goa’s providential dispensations, with regard to which we can- 
not pretend to imitate him, for want of knowing the reasons upon 
which he proceeds ; but this does not hinder, but that we may and 
ought to endeavour to resemble him in his illustrious moral excel- 
lencies, as far as we can discern them in his works and in the reve- 
lations of his word, which in many instances we are able to do. 

2. Another thing which he hath evidently in view, in denying 
that we can have any idea of the moral attributes of God, so as to 
make a true judgment of them, or to argue with any certainty about 
them, is to destroy the argument which is drawn from the consider- 
ation of these moral attributes, to show the probability of a future 
state of retributions. For if God be perfectly good and just, this 
leads us to conclude that he will order it so, that in the final issue 
of things, a remarkable distinction shall be made between the righ- 
teous and the wicked ; and that virtue shall upon the whole be 
crowned with its due reward, and vice meet with condign punish- 
ment: and since this is not uniformly done in this present state, it 
is reasonable to believe that there shall be a future state of rewards 
and punishments. This is a way of arguing, which, by his own ac- 
knowledgment, has been urged by some of the best and wisest men 
in all ages. To avoid this consequence, he w ill not allow that there 
is any such thing as justice and goodness in God according to our 
ideas, or any thing answering to what we call justice and goodness : 
and that it is presumption in us to determine what those attributes 
require that God should do. + And indeed to guard against this 
seems to have been a principal point with his lordship. It is for this 
that he denies, that providence extendeth its care to the individuals 
of the human race : and one of his chief prejudices against the 
Christian revelation appears to me to be its setting these things in 
so strong a light. 

You easily perceive, that this part of our author’s scheme is not 
of a trifling hature. It is not a mere speculative error, but which, 
pursued to its proper consequences, must have a mighty influence 
on religion and morals. I snail therefore examine it distinctly, and 
shall first offer some general considerations concerning God’s moral 
attributes, to show that they must necessarily be ascribed to the 
Supreme Being : and then shall proceed to obviate the principal oh- 
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jections lie hath advanced : after which I shall point to the manifold 
inconsistencies and contradictions he hath fallen into in relation to 
this subject. 

I shall begin with some general considerations concerning Gcd’s 
moral attributes. 

And 1. It is essential to the idea of God, that he is the all-perfect 
Being. So our author frequently calls him, and makes it necessary 
for us to regard him under that notion.* That is a remarkable de- 
claration which he makes Vol. III. p. 299. “ I know, fori can de- 

monstrate by connecting the clearest and most distinct of my real 
ideas, that there is a God, a first intelligent cause of all tilings, 
whose infinite wisdom and power appear evidently in all his works, 
and to whom therefore l ascribe most rationally every other perfec- 
tion, whether conceivable or not conceivable by me.” Here he men- 
tions distinctly, as his manner is, God's infinite wisdom and power , 
and takes no particular notice of his goodness; but surely this must 
be supposed to be included, when he adds, that not only wisdom 
and power, but even/ other perfection conceivable by us, must be 
most rationally ascribed to God. For is not goodness a perfection ? 
And is it not conceivable by us ? Yea, is it not the most amiable 
of all perfections, and that which gives a lustre and glory to all the 
rest ? Is it possible to conceive a perfect character without it? Al- 
mighty power and infinite wisdom, if they could be supposed sepa- 
rated from goodness and righteousness, in the great Governor of the 
world, would create horror and aversion instead of love and esteem. 
A God destitute of justice and goodness would be such a God, as 
he most wrongfully represents the God of Moses and St. Paul to be, 
an unjust, a cruel, a partial, and arbitrary Being ! + 

He is sensible, that in our ideas of perfection, goodness and 
righteousness, or his moral attributes, are necessarily included : and 
that consequently according to the rule he had laid down, viz. that 
it is rational for us to ascribe to God every perfection, whether con- 
ceivable or inconceivable by us, we ought most certainly to ascribe 
to him righteousness, goodness, and truth. He endeavours there- 
fore to guard against this by saying, though in plain contradiction 
to what he had before advanced : — Let us not measure his perfec- 
tions by ours. Let us not presume so much as to ascribe our per- 
fections to him, even according to the highest conceptions we are 
able to form of them ; though we reject every imperfection conceiv- 
able by us, when it is imputed to him.”J lie observes, that “ the 
first and strongest impressions that we receive of benevolence, jus- 
tice, and other moral virtues, come from reflections on ourselves and 
others ; from what we feel in ourselves, and from what we observe 
in other men. These we acknowledge to be, however limited and 
imperfect, the excellencies of our own nature, and therefore con- 
ceiving them without any limitation or perfection, we ascribe them 
to the Divine.” But he says, “ a very short analysis of the excel- 
lencies of our own nature will be sufficient to show, that they cannot 
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be applied from man to God without profaneness, nor from God to 
man without the most shameful absurdity.” 9 * It will be easily ac- 
knowledged, that we cannot ascribe any of those qualities in our 
nature, which necessarily connote imperfection, to God in a literal 
and proper sense ; but to say that wo ought not to ascribe those, 
which we cannot but look upon as the noblest excellencies and per- 
fections of an intelligent Being, and of which wc clearly discern the 
traces and resemblances in our own nature, to the infinitely perfect 
Being, at the same time taking care to remove every imperfection 
with which they are attended in us and our fellow-creatures, is 
highly absurd, and a manifest contradiction to the common sense of 
mankind. It is to say, that we are to conceive of God as the in- 
finitely perfect Being, and yet we are not to ascribe to him those 
excellencies which we cannot possibly avoid regarding as necessarily 
included in the idea of infinite perfection. Nor is this, as he is 
pleased to represent it, a making man the original, and God only a 
copy ;t or, as he elsewhere expresseth it, a supposing God to be no 
more than an injinite man . % This argument, it it may be called so, 
is only a playing upon words. The word man carries in it the idea 
of a finite, imperfect, created being ; and therefore to call God an 
infinite man has a very odd sound. But if the meaning only bo, that 
as man is an intelligent being, so God is infinite intelligence ; and 
as man has moral dispositions, the imperfect seeds and principles of 
goodness, justice, benevolence, God hath all these in the highest 
possible degree of eminency, without any imperfection and defect ; 
what is there in this unworthy of the supreme and absolutely per- 
fect Beiugr? It is true that, as he observes, we do not know the 
manner of his being ;§ but as this by his own acknowledgment is no 
argument against ascribing to him wisdom and power, so neither is 
it against our ascribing to hint justice and goodness, lie there asserts, 
that “ we rise from the knowledge of ourselves, and of the other 
works of God, to a knowledge of his existence, and of his wisdom 
and power, which we call infinite.” And may it not equally be said, 
that we rise from the consideration of his works, and the illustrious 
displays of beneficent goodness to be found there, and from the 
knowledge of the moral sentiments in our own breasts, and which 
we cannot but approve, to the knowledge of his goodness, and moral 
excellencies ? And since, by the very constitution of our minds, 
we cannot help regarding them as perfections, wc are naturally led 
to ascribe thfein in the supreme degree to the All-perfect Being. And 
to say, that when we do so, we make ourselves the original, and him 
only the copy, is a strange misrepresentation : for in that case wc 
rise from the imperfect traces and lineaments of those excellencies in 
our own souls, or which we discern in others, to the supreme goodness 
and benevolence, of which all human and created goodness is but 
a very faint and imperfect copy. And what can be more reasonable 
than to conclude, that he must be infinitely good and just, and true, 
who made us capable of discerning and feeling the amiableness and 
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excellence of those moral dispositions and qualities, and. who hath 
spread such beauty and order, and such a profusion of blessings, 
throughout this vast system ! «. 

Again, the moral attributes of God may be farther argued from 
this, that they are really inseparable from infinite wisdom and 
intelligence : and since wisdom could not be perfect without good- 
ness and justice, these moral attributes must be ascribed to the 
Supreme Being as well as wisdom, which our author everywhere 
ascribes to him. We may as reasonably suppose him without the 
one as the other. As there are innumerable things which show his 
wisdom, so there are which demonstrate his goodness and benignity. 
And if there are several appearances which we find it hard to recon- 
cile to our ideas of goodness, so there are which seem not to be con- 
sistent with wisdom. And the answer is the same in both cases, 
that it is owing to our ignorance, and the narrowness of our views ; 
and we shall soon -find our author in effect acknowledging this. 
Power and wisdom without goodness and righteousness are so far 
from giving us a proper idea of an All-perfect Being, that it is the 
idea of a very imperfect one. This writer himself observes, that “ if 
God be infinitely wise, he always knows and always does that which 
is fittest to be done : to choose the best end, and to proportion the 
means to it, is the very definition of wisdom.” * And accordingly 
he asserts, that the wisdom of God always determineth him to do 
that which is fittest upon the whole . And this necessarily supposeth 
an universal rectitude of his nature. It includes both a perfect un- 
erring knowledge of what is fittest and best, and a disposition and 
determination to act accordingly, and to do what is, all things con- 
sidered, best and fittest to be done. And this is really to acknow- 
ledge God’s moral attributes : for, as our author observes, “ that 
which is fittest to be done is always just and good.”+ So that God’s 
wisdom is necessarily supposed to be connected with his justice and 
goodness, as well as they with his wisdom ; and a regard to both is 
comprehended in choosing what is fittest to be done. Wisdom 
separated from justice and goodness would not be true wisdom, 
which always includes the worthiest ends and properest means, but 
craft, which is not a real perfection, but the contrary. 

This writer shows that he is sensible of this, when he asserts, 
that God’s moral attributes are only “different modifications of his 
wisdom; and are barely names that we give to various manifesta 
tions of the infinite wisdom of one simple uncompounded Being.” 
And he blames the divines for supposing, “that they are in him, 
what they are in us, distinct affections, dispositions, and hubi- 
tudes.”t He says, that “ after all that has been said to prove a 
necessary connection between his physical and moral attributes, wc 
may observe them in his wisdom. ”§ And that “ if they are so inti- 
mately connected with his power and wisdom, and so much the 
same in nature, that they cannot he separated in the exercise of them, 
iii this case his natural attributes absorb the moral.”|| But what 
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are we to understand by absorb ? May they not be intimately con- 
nected, and yet be of distinct consideration ? Are not the divine 
power and wisdom intimately connected ? Can they ever be sepa- 
rated in the exercise ? Is his power ever a blind power, destitute of 
wisdom and intelligence ? Or, is his wisdom an impotent wisdom, 
destitute of power? Yet he owns the ideas of power and wisdom 
in God to be distinct, though they are neither of them really dis- 
tinguished from his essence. He is indeed pleased to pass a censure 
on the divines, for parcelling out a divine moral nature into various 
attributes like the human.* And he sometimes seenfs to find fault 
with the distinguishing any attributes at all in God. He says, that 
“ since the wisdom of God is as much God as* the will of God, and 
the will as the wisdom, it is absurd to distinguish them ; that it is 
something worse to reason about the divine, as we do about the 
human intellect, and to divide and parcel out the former upon the 
plan of the latter. Since the will of God is i»ot like that of man, 
dark and liable to be seduced, why are we led to conclude that a 
superior faculty is necessary to determine it, as the judgment of 
reason does, or should, determine that of man?” Yet he immedi- 
ately after distinguishes between the will and knowledge of God, and 
supposes it necessary to distinguish them to be (as he expresses it) 
a little more intelligible ;+ and elsewhere he talks of the rule which 
infinite wisdom prescribes to infinite power. % And all along through- 
out his essays he speaks of wisdom and power as distinct attributes 
of God. The one therefore does not, to use his expression, absorb 
the other, though they are not separated in the exercise. This 
shows that perfections may be intimately connected without being 
absorbed, or, in other words, confounded one with another ; and 
therefore it is no argument, that there are no such distinct attii- 
butes as justice, or righteousness and goodness, because they are 
intimately and inseparably connected with his power and wisdom. 
On the contrary, this supposes that there are such attributes. For 
it would be absurd to talk of their being connected with his wisdom, 
or of their being to be absorbed in his wisdom, if there were no such 
qualities, or attributes; and since, as Lord Bolingbroke himself 
elsewhere acknowledgeth, we must speak of God after the manner of 
men 9 § if we speak of these qualities at all, we must speak of them ns 
distinct attributes. 

Let us now consider our author’s objections. 

1. He urges, that “ the moral as well as physical attributes of 
God can only be known a posteriori. They must be discerned in the 
works of God, and in the conduct of Providence. And it is evident 
they are not, cannot be so discerned in them, as to be the objects 
of our imitation.|| Every thing shows the power and wisdom of 
God, conformably to our ideas of wisdom and power iri the physical 
world and in the moral ; but every thing does not show in like 
manner the justice and goodness of God, conformably to our ideas 
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of these attributes in either.* None of the phenomena can be 
strained into a repugnancy to the divine wisdom ; but it cannot be 
disputed, that many of them are repugnant to our ideas of goodness 
and justice.”t Some other passages to the same purpose were men- 
tioned above, which I need not here repeat. In apposition to this 
it may be observed, that, as was before hinted, the characters of 
goodness and benignity are conspicuous in the constitution of things, 
as well as of wisdom and power. And if there are several particular 
phenomena not conformable to our ideas of goodness and righteous- 
ness, there ai% also several appearances opt conformable to our ideas 
of wisdom, and the reasons and designs of which do not appear. It 
is well known, that many are the objections which the atheists have 
made against the wisdom of God, as appearing in the constitution 
both of the natural and moral world. It is his own observation, 
that “ we must be prepared to meet with several appearances which 
we cannot explain, «ior therefore reconcile to the ideas we endea- 
vour to form of the divine perfection. If it be true, that infinite 
wisdom and power created and govern the universe, it cannot but 
follow, that some of the phenomena may be proportionable, and that 
others must be disproportionable to our and to every other finite 
understand ing. ,, :|: He very properly exposes the absurdity of the 
atheists in arguing against the existence, attributes, and providence 
of God, from the difficulties relating to them ; and observes, that 
“ these difficulties do not embarrass the theist — and instead of being 

surprised to find them, he would be surprised not to find them 

That there must be many phenomena both physical and moral, for 
which he can, and for which he cannot account — And that there are 
secrets of the divine nature and economy which human reason can- 
not penetrate.”§ The difficulties therefore relating to the divine 
goodness are no reason for not acknowledging that goodness, any 
more than the difficulties relating to the divine wisdom are a good 
reason against acknowledging the wisdom of God. We may nere 
apply his own way of arguing. “ The power of executing,” says he, 
“ is seen in every instance ; and though we cannot discern the wis- 
dom of contrivance and direction in every instance, yet w'e see them 
in so many, that it becomes the highest absurdity not to acknow- 
ledge them in all.” And he takes notice of the folly of atheists in 
objecting against it, whereby they only show their own ignorance. 
He adds, that “the wisdom of God is not so often discernible by us 
as the power of God, nor the goodness as the wisdom. But a mul- 
titude, of the phenomena being conformable to our idens of goodness, 
we may reason about it as we did just now about the divine wis- 
dom t. e . that though we cannot discern the goodness of God 
according to our ideas in every thing, yet we see it in so many, that 
it would be the highest absurdity not to acknowledge it in all ; where 
he seems to me plainly to give up the point, and to assert, that we 
ought to acknowledge the goodness of God, even according to our 
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ideas of goodness, weU a$ itisr^falkjrn,vfli b&i^^fftmte belong- 
ing to the Supreme %i$ff {> qn&fchaUlm argjied-frpm 

his works. 

But let us proceed to ronsft&v *&oqpe to 

He argues agaftst ascrUjitig tq*%tf«elleriCie» 

of our nature to God, because w&£8mifbj^4i$pb& to hint fortitude 
and temperance. He asketh, <c Irowf cah^ve deduce fortitude fro«) 
the attributes of God, or ascribe this virtue to him, who can ehdure 
no pain, nor be exposed to any danger ? *How temperance, when 
it would be the most horrid blasphemy to suppose Mn subject^fo 
any human appetites and passions, and much more to some so inor- 
dinate as to require a particular virtue to restrain and govern them ? 

I might bring many more instances of the same kind. But he who 
will not he convinced by these, how absurdly the laws of nature are* 
founded by some writers in the moral attributes of God, will be 
convinced by none.’’* He seems to have a good opinion of this way 
of arguing, for he urges it more than once.t But though fortitude, 
as it signifies a bearing up under evils and sufferings, and tempe- 
rance, as it signifies the restraining and governing the appetites and 
passions, cannot be properly ascribed to God, because they neces- 
sarily connote the being liable to evils and imperfections, it doth not 
follow, that therefore righteousness and goodness, and universal bene- 
volence, which imply no such imperfection, and are the noblest ex- 
cellencies of an intelligent nature that we can possibly conceive, may 
not be applied to the supreme and absolutely-perfcct Being; and as 
to fortitude and temperance, though they cannot be properly as- 
cribed to God, no more than piety and submission and resignation 
to the divine will, which are eminent human virtues, yet they are the 
objects of the divine approbation, and our obligation to them may 
be judtly argued and deduced from God’s moral attributes, from his 
holiness and the rectitude of his nature, which causeth him to de- 
light in moral beauty and order, and to require that his reasonable 
creatures should act in a manner becoming the excellent faculties he 
hath given them; and that they should maintain that temper and 
conduct which tendeth to the true perfection and happiness of their 
natures, which these virtues manifestly do. 

He farther objects, that “ our ideas of the divine attributes must 
necessarily be inadequate, both on account of the infinite distance 
between the.divine and human nature, and on account of the num- 
berless and to us unknown relations, respectively to all which the 
divine providence acts; which, if wc did know them, we should be 
unable to compare, and in which, therefore, the harmony of the 
divine perfections would not be discernible by us— That therefore we 
are very incompetent judges of the moral attributes of God, and of 
what they require God should do in the government of the world — 
Nor can we make any true judgment, or argue with any certainty 
about them,” as lie endeavours to prove from the authority of St. 
Paul, and Dr. Barrow.t This only proves what will be easily al- 
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lowed, that we cannot comprehend or see the whole extent of the 
divine proceedings; and that hft may in many cases have reasons 
forTiis proceedings which we are not acquainted with ; but does not 
prove, that there is .no such thing as goodness or righteousness in 
God, according to our ideas of them, nor any thing equivalent to 
them ; or that we can in* iy> case qrgue from what his goodness and 
righteousness require, nov judge of the equity of his proceedings. 
Although the Scriptures often speak of God’s ways of providence as 
above human comprehension, yet they also represent him as some- 
times appealiifg to men themselves concerning the equity of his pro- 
ceedings. Our author indeed represents this as an absurdity, hut 
he does not prove it so, or show that there is anv thing in it unwor- 
thy of the most wise and righteous and benevolent Governor of the 
world. Will it follow, that because there are some difficult cases 
concerning which we caunot judge, that therefore we cannot judge 
in any case at all ? We may in some cases safely argue from our 
ideas of the divine goodness and justice; e. g. that he will order it 
so, that a remarkable difference shall be made upon the whole be- 
tween good and bad men ; and that virtue shall be rewarded, and 
vice and wickedness punished. Will any man say, that we cannot 
safely conclude from the goodness and justice of the Supreme Being, 
that he will not suffer or appoint an innocent creature to he eter- 
nally miserable ? He observes, speaking of God’s knowledge, power, 
and wisdom, that “though we cannot frame full and adequate ideas 
of them, it will not follow that we have, properly speaking, no know - 
ledge at all of his attributes, nor of the manner in which they are 
exercised — That our ideas of divine intelligence and w isdom may be 
neither fantastic nor false, anil yet God's manner of knowing may 
be very different from ours/’* In like manner it may be said, con- 
cerning God’s moral attributes, his justice and goodness, that though 
we cannot frame full and adequate ideas of them, it will not follow 
that we have, properly speaking, no knowledge of them at all, and 
of the manner in which they are exercised. Our ideas of them are 
neither false nor fantastic, though in many instances they may l>o 
exercised in a way different from our apprehension. To this may 
be applied what he saith against Archbishop King, that ‘ though 
w r e have not a direct knowledge of the nature of God by archetypal 
ideas, yet we are not reduced to know nothing of him except by 
analogy. It is a real knowledge, and may be said to be direct, if 
we may be allowed to call any knowledge by demonstration 
direct.”t 

Another argument urged by this writer, to show that the divines are 
in the wrong to talk of God’s infinite goodness and justice as of his 
wisdom and power, is this : that “ the latter preserve their nature 
without any conceivable bounds, and the former must cease to be 
what they ure, unless we conceive them bounded. Their nature im- 
plies necessarily a limitation in the exercise of them.’’! In answer 
to this, it may be observed, that God’s wisdom and power, consi- 
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tiered in themselves, and as they are in God, are infinite; so also 
are his goodness and justice; hut considered relatively in the exer- 
cise of them as terminated in the creature, the one may be said to 
be limited as well as the other; t. e. the effects of neither of them 
are properly infinite. Infinite power and wisdom, as exercised on 
the creature, produce finite and limited effects; so doth infinite 
goodness and justice; but still considered as qualities and attri- 
butes of the divine essence, they are infinite, of an eminent and 
transcendent nature, and would be really in God, though there were 
no creature formed. He did not begin to be good when the crea- 
tures began to exist, though then the exercise of goodness, under 
the direction of his wisdom, respecting the creatures, began. 

His other objections proceed all upon a gross misiepresentation 
of the sentiments of those whom he hath thought fit to oppose, lie 
chavgeth Dr. Clarke with asserting, that justice and goodness, and 
the rest of the moral attributes, are in God just what they are in 
our imperfect , unstcadi/ t complex ideas; and that the rule according to 
which God exerciseth those attributes, viz. the nature and reason of 
things, is obvious to the understanding of all intelligent beings.* 
This is not true, if understood of the whole nature and reason of 
things in all its vast extent; nor has that learned divine any where 
asserted that it is so. 

Again, he represents the divines as asserting, that “ the will of 
God is not determined by the harmonious concurrence of all his 
attributes,” and that “ his goodness and justice do not act in a con- 
currence with his wisdom.” f He charges them with maintaining, 
that 46 goodness in God is the only directing and governing principle, 
and not wisdom ; and that wisdom ought to contrive, and power to 
execute, under this direction.’* And lie argues, that “ if it were so, 
the happiness of man ought to be proportionable to the goodness of 
God, that is, infinite.” And in opposition to this lie asserts, that 
“wisdom ought to be deemed the directing principle of divine 
conduct.’^ Nor will any divine deny that wisdom is the directing 
principle. They all plead for the harmonious concurrence of the 
divine attributes, though they are not for confounding those uttii- 
butes. Goodness in God is not to be regarded us a blind 
instinct, which necessarily acteth at all times, and in every 
instance, to the utmost extent of its capacity, and to the highest 
possible degree; but as a most wise goodness, that is, a goodness 
which is always in conjunction with, and under the direction of, 
infinite wisdom. For goodness without distinction or discernment 
could scarce be accounted a virtue or a perfection. Such a notion 
of the divine goodness would be dishonourable to God, and of ill 
consequence to the interests of religion and virtue in the world, lhit 
his goodness is that of a most holy and understanding mind, 
and is always exercised in such a way as seemeth most fit to his 
infinite wisdom, which govemeth the outward effects of it, and 
appointed! when, where, and how, it shall be communicated. We 
are not merely to fix our views on goodness and benevolence, in 
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considering what God may do or may not do with regard to the hap- 
pi ness of his creatures ; but to take in every consideration, that of 
his wisdom, his justice, his holiness, and righteousness, and the 
majesty of his government. 

He frequently accuses the divines, and even the ancient theists, 
for supposing that God made man for this end, to communicate 
happiness to him. But then, that he may more effectually expose 
this notion, he claps in the word only, as" if they maintained, that 
God had no other end in view in creating man, but to make him 
happy to the utmost possible degree, to give him an happiness with- 
out allay, as he expresseth it, and to make him not only moderately, 
but immoderately happy in the world.* It is thus that he thinks 
fit to represent their sense : and he says, “ this is an hypothesis 
which the phenomena contradict.”* But though it cannot reasonably 
be denied, that, according to the best conceptions we can form, one 
principal motive in God’s making reasonable beings was to commu- 
nicate happiness to them, yet I think we do not know enough of 
God, nor have a sufficiently comprehensive view of things, and of 
the reasons an infinite mind might have lor his proceedings, to pro- 
nounce confidently, that he had, and could have no other reason or 
motive. It may well he supposed, that in bringing this vast uni- 
verse and the various orders of beings in it into existence, he had in 
view the exercise and display of his own glorious perfections, not 
merely of any one, but of all his perfections, his majesty and great- 
ness, his wisdom, power, holiness, and goodness, in conjunction. 
This is an end worthy of God, as far as he can be said to propose an 
end to himself. Anil when it is said, that he made his reasonable 
creatures with a design to communicate happiness to them, it must 
be understood thus: That lie had it in view to make them happy, 
in such a way, in such measures and degrees, in such times, seasons, 
and proportions, as should seem tit to his infinite wisdom, and 
should be most worthy of them, and becoming his own glorious per-, 
fcctions. His end in creating them was not absolutely to make 
every individual of them happy at all events, however they should 
behave; but conditionally to make them happy in the right use and 
improvement or their own powers, and in such a way as is consis- 
tent with moral agency and government, and becoming his own in- 
finite wisdom, goodness, righteousness, and purity. 

It is farther with a view to expose the doctrine of the divines 
relating to the goodness of God, that he represents it as their gene- 
ral sentiment, that all things were made merely for the sake of man ; 
that this vast universal system was formed for him alone : and besets 
himself to shew, as he might easily do, the absurdity of supposing 
the whole universe to have been made merely for some minute 
part of it. t This particularly is the subject of the 45th and 4(>th 
of his fragments and essays. But it is observable, that he himself, 
after having abused the divines for supposing that God made man 
to communicate happiness to him, expressly asserts, that “ God has 
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made us happy, and has put it into our power to make ourselves 
happier, by a due use of our reason, which leads us into the practice 
of moral virtue, and all the duties of society “That we are 
obliged to our Creator for a certain rule, and sufficient means of 
arriving at happiness, and have none to blame but ourselves 
when we fail of it/’t “ That God made us to be happy here. He may 
make us happier in another system of being. That there is even in 
this^world much more good than evil, and the present state of man- 
kind is happy in it.'* % “ And that the end of the 1 human state is 

human happiness.” § 

You are, I doubt not, by this time prepared for what I proposed 
to show in the last place, the contradictions and inconsistenc ies our 
author has fallen infc in treating of this subject. I suppose you to 
bear in mind the severe censures he hath passed upon the divines for 
pretending to connect the physical and moral attributes of God, and 
for ascribing to him moral attributes, justice and goodness, according 
to our ideas. And now I desire you to compare the passages already 
produced with those that follow. 

God shows us our duty, " by which we stand in the relation of 
subjects and servants to a gracious and beneficent Lord and Master, 
who gave us laws neither captious nor ambiguous, and who commands 
us nothing which it is not our interest to per form . ,, || lie here sup- 
poses it to be a thing evident from the law of nature, that we stand 
in relation to God as our gracious and beneficent Lord and Master, 
who has our interest and happiness in view in the very laws he 
enjoins. And is not this plainly to ascribe goodness to him, even 
according to our ideas of goodness? And elsewhere he represents 
it, as if he could not ask more of a benejicent Creator than he has 
done for us.f He says, “ the theist acknowledges whatever God 
has done to be just and good in itself, though it doth not appear 
such in every instance, conformably to his ideas of justice and good- 
ness. He imputes the difference to the defect of his ideas, and not 
to any defect of the divine attributes. Where he sees them, he 
owns them explicitly ; where he does not see them, he pronounces 
nothing about them, lie is as far from denying them” (that is, 
from denying the justice and goodness of God), f< as he is from 
denying the wisdom and power of God.” ## The most orthodox 
divine could hardly express hirnself more fully on this head than 
Lord Bolingbroke has here done. To the same purpose he intro- 
duces a meditation or soliloquy of a sincere and devout theist, in 
which he represents him as saying, among other things, “ Man 
enjoys numberless benefits by the fitness of his nature to this con- 
stitution, unasked, unmerited, freely bestowed. The wisdom and 
goodness of God are therefore manifest. May 1 enjoy thankfully the 
benefits bestowed on me by the divine liberality ; may I receive the 
evils to which I am exposed patiently, nay, willingly !”+f 

But what deserves particularly to be remarked is, that whereas he 
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represents the ascribing goodness and justice to God according to 
our ideas, to be what gives great advantage to the atheists with re- 
gard to the original of evil ; as if he thought it impossible to reconcile 
the evil that is in the world with God’s moral attributes, and the sup- 
position of his being good and righteous and holy, as well as power- 
ful and wise; he has taken great pains to confute his own 
arguments. For not a few of his fragments and essays in his fifth 
volume are taken up in endeavouring to remove and answer that 
objection, and to show that the evil there is in the present constitu- 
tion of things in this world, is reconcileable to the justice and 
goodness of God, even according to the ideas we form of them.* 
lie undertakes to defend the goodness of God against the atheists 
and divines.f And having, as he pretends, dtene this, he proceeds 
to vindicate the Justice and righteousness of God against the same 
confederates.^ Thus the same author who had used his utmost 
efforts to show, in opposition to the divines, that moral attributes, 
particularly justice and goodness, ought not to be ascribed to God 
according to the ideas we conceive of them, and that we cannot 
form any judgment concerning them, takes upon him afterwards to 
vindicate those very attributes against the divines, who, he pretends, 
are for destroying them. So strangely inconsistent is this writer’s 
scheme, that on the one hand, with a view to invalidate the argu- 
ment for a state of future retributions drawn from the moral attri- 
butes of God, he endeavours to take away those attributes, or 
confound them with the physical, and to show that there is no such 
thing as goodness or justice in God according to our ideas, nor any 
thing equivalent to them ; and that the phenomena are repugnant 
to those attributes ; and on the other hand, with the same view of 
weakening or destroying the argument for a future state from those 
attributes, he sets himself to prove, that the present state of things 
is sufficiently conformable to our ideas of the divine justice and good- 
ness, and that those attributes are so fully exercised or displayed 
here, that there is no need for any further manifestation or display 
of them hereafter. 

I shall only produce one passage more, and it is a very remarkable 
one. Towards' t he conclusion of his last ‘volume, when he pretends 
to draw a line of separation between natural and artificial theology, 
he observes, that by that, viz. natural theology, “ we are taught to 
acknowledge and adore the infinite wisdom and power of God, 
manifested in every part of his creation, and ascribe, goodness and 
justice to him wherever he intended that we should so ascribe them, 
that is, wherever either his works, or the dispensations of his provi- 
dence, do as necessarily communicate these notions to our minds, as 
those of wisdom and power are communicated to us in the whole 
extent of both. Wherever they are not so communicated, wc may 
assume very reasonably, that it is on motives strictly conformable to 
all the divine attributes, and therefore to goodness and justice, though 
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unknown to us, from whom so many circumstances, with a relation 
to which the divine providence acts, must be often concealed ; or, we 
may resolve all into the wisdom of God, and not presume to account 
for them morally.”* The last part of this passage hath a reference 
to his scheme of resolving all into the divine wisdom. But you 
cannot but observe here, that after his repeated invectives against 
the divines, and against artificial theology, for ascribing moral attri- 
butes to God, justice and goodness, according to our ideas of them, 
he has in effect here acknowledged all that the divines themselves 
teach. They believe that God is always good and just, though they 
do not pretend to account for the exercise of goodness and justice in 
every particular instance ; but that enough we know to convince us 
of both : the notions af which, this writer himself here owns to be, in 
many instances at least, necessarily communicated to us from his 
works ; and surely then we should endeavour to resemble him in 
these his moral perfections, as far as wc know them. 

Before I conclude this letter, I shall take some notice, because I 
shall not afterwards have so proper an opportunity for it, of what he 
hath observed concerning eternal ideas in God, and concerning the 
eternal reasons and fitnesses of things. 

He finds great fault with Dr. Cud worth, Dr. Clarke, and others, 
for talking of ideas in God, as if they supposed his manner of know- 
ing to be exactly the same with ours ; which certainly was far from 
their intention. He pronounces, that “the doctrine of eternal ideas 
in the divine mind has been much abused by those who are in the 
delirium of metaphysical theology. It cannot be understood in a 
literal sense.” And he thinks “ such a way of talking is profane as 
well as presumptuous; and that it is sillv too, and mere caut/’t 
He has several obsertations, which are for the most part very just, 
to show, that God’s manner of knowing is very different from ours, 
and that he does not know by the help or intervention of ideas as 
we do.j I need not take particular notice of those observations, 
which contain little in them, that will not be acknow ledged by those 
whom he has thought to oppose. The rash and improper use of the 
word ideas, as applied to God, hath no doubt led to mistakes, and 
to wrong and unwarrantable ways of expression ; as any one must 
be convinced that knows what contentions tlieic have been in the 
schools about the divine ideas, which have given rise to arrogant and 
foolish r|ucstions scarce consistent with the veneration that is due 
to the supreme incomprehensible Being. Vet the modest use of 
that expression is not to be too rigidly censured. Our author him- 
self, who blames it so much in others, hath on several occasions fal- 
len into the same manner of expression himself. Thus he observes, 
that “it might be determined in the divine idea*, that there should 
be a gradation of life and intellect thioughout the universe and 
he repeats it again, “ that this appeared necessary or fit in the 
divine idea*, that is, to speak moie rationally, to the supreme divine 
reason or intention. ”|| Where he useth the term divine ideas as 
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equivalent to the divine reason and intention , though he thinks the 
latter more proper. He elsewhere declares, that “ the ideas of God, 
if we may ascribe ideas to him, no more than his ways, arc those of 

man. ”* And in one of his most celebrated pieces, published in his 
own lifetime, he saith, that u God in his eternal ideas, for we aie 

able, to conceive no other manner of knowing, has prescribed to him- 
self that rule by which he governs the universe he crcated.”+ Here 
he not only ascribes ideas to God, but eternal ideas , by which God 
hath prescribed to himself a rule for his governing the world. This 
rule he there explaineth to be “ a fitness arising from the various 
natures, and more various relations of things, in the system which 
he hath constituted which fitness he there supposeth to have been 
known to God in his eternal ideas . And yefelie hath frequently 
inveighed against Dr. Clarke, for speaking of the eternal reasons 
and relations of things. This particularly is the subject of the 
.second, fifty-eighth, and fifty-ninth of his fragments and essays in 
the fifth volume of his works, lie treats that learned divine as if 
he maintained, that these reasons and fitnesses of things were real 
natures, existing independently of God, and co-eternal with him; 
and yet he himself, speaking of Dr. Cud worth and others, observeth, 
that when they talk of eternal ideas and essences independent on the 
will of God, ‘‘they do not mean by these eternal independent 
natures, any natures at all, but such intelligible essences and rationes 
of things, as are objects of the mind/'t And it is his own observa- 
tion, that %i God knew from all eternity every system that he created 
in time— the relations things should bear — and the proportions they 
should have and that “ to the divine omniscience the future is like 
the ptesent;” and therefore he thinks it improper to talk of prescience 
in God. He represents it as “ a meat truth, that the whole series 
of things is at all times actually picseut to the divine mind, so that 
we may say properly, that God knows things, because they are 
actual to him. ’’|j According to his own representation therefoie it 
may be justly said, that all the fitnesses and relations of things were 
from the beginning actually present to the divine mind. And he 
accordingly declares, that God w as determined by his infinite wisdom to 
proceed with his creatures in all the exertions his power, according to 
the Jit ness of things ;*• or in other words, as he elsewhere expresseth 
it, God does not govern Inf mere arbitral if will , hut always does that 
which is fittest to be done ; and which he from all eternity saw would 
he fittest to be done. And this seems to be all that is really 
intended by those wlm speak of the eternal reasons ami fitnesses of 
things. Whether therefore the manner of expression be strictly 
proper or not, this writer had no right to pass so severe a censure 
upon it as he has done, since it coiucs so near to his own. 

But I believe you will think it is time to quit this subject, and 
pass on to some other things in Lord Bolingbrokc's works, which 
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relate to tilings of no small importance, and which will deserve u 
particular consideration. 

I am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 


i lie Doctrine of Divine Providence uwrl) connected with that nt the Kxistencc ol 
find. - Lord BoliiiKbioke’s Account of it considered.- -He acknowledges a general 
but denies a particular Provident e, and asserts, tlmt Providence relates only to col- 
lective Bodies, but doth not extend to Individuals,-- The true Notion of Providence 
stated. — Whut we are to understand by a particular Providence.- -The ltcusoiiablc- 
ness of believing it, and the great Iinpoi tancc of it shown. — The contrary Scheme is 
absurd, and inconsistent with itself, and of the worst ( ousctjucucc to Mankind. 
The Objections against a particular Providence examined. - Concerning occasional 
Interpositions. — They are not propel ly miraculous, nor Deviations from the general 
Laws of Providence, but Applications of those Law- to particular C«-cs — To 
acknow ledge such Intel position- is i.ot to suppose the World governed by Mirach -, 
nor to introduce an universal Theocracy like the Jewish. — Angels may be employed 
in particular t’ascs as Ministers of Providence. 

SlK, 

Tiif. doctrine of divine providence hath a very near connexion 
with that of the existence of the Deity, ami is no less necessary to 
b© believed. To acknowledge a God that brought all things into 
existence, and yet to deny that he afterwards taketli care of the 
creatures he hath made, or that he exerciselh any inspection over 
them, as a moral governor, or concerncth himself about their actions, 
and the events relating to them, is, with regard to all the purposes 
of religion, the same thing as not to acknowledge a God at all. It 
is one great excellence of the holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, that they every where teach us to have a constant regard 
to the divine providence, as presiding over the universal system, and 
all the orders of beings in it, and as in a particular manner exercising 
a continual care and inspection towards mankind, observing all their 
actions, and ordering and disposing the events relating to them with 
infinite wisdom, righteousness, and goodness. Hut this doctrine of 
providence, which, one should think, ought mightily to recommend 
the Scriptures to every good mind, seems to have been one principal 
ground of the prejudices which Lord Holinghrokc hath conceived 
against those sacred writings. It is true, that he frequently affecteth 
to show a zeal for divine providence ; he sets lip as an ndvocatc for 
its proceedings against the divines, who, lie pretends, join with the 
atheists in misrepresenting and opposing it. Hut if his scheme he 
narrowly examined, it will appear, that, notwithstanding his fair 
pretences he doth not acknowledge a providence in that sense in 
winch it is most useful and necessary to believe it. 

lie declaies, that “ in asserting the justice of providence, lie has 
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chosen rather to insist on the most visible and undeniable course of 
a general providence, than to assume a dispensation of particular 
providences."* lie observes, that M the world is governed by laws, 
which the Creator imposed on the physical and moral systems, 
when he willed them into existence, and which must be in force as 
long as they last ; and any change in which would be a change in 
the systems themselves. These laws are invariable, but they are 
general, and from this generality what we call contingencies arise. "+ 
41 The course of things rolls on through a vast variety of contingent 
events; for such they gtc to our apprehension; according to the 
first impressions of motion that were given it by the first Mover, and 
under the direction of ah universal providence/^ “ As to 
the brute animals, they are left under the direction of instinct ; 
and as to men. Clod has given his human creatures the materials 
of physical and moral happiness, in the physical and moral 
constitution of things. He has given them faculties and 
powers, necessary to collect and apply these materials, and to carry 
on the work — this the Creator has done for us. What we shall do 
for ourselves, he has left to the freedom of our elections. This is 
the plan of divine w isdom : and we know nothing more particular, 
and indeed nothing more at all, of the dispensations of providence 
than this/'^ This then is all the part he allows to providence in the 
moral world, that Clod has tliven man reason, and, as he elsewhere 
observes, passion. || and has left him to the freedom of his own will, 
without ever concerning himself farther al>out the individuals 
of the human race, or exercising any inspection over men's moral 
conduct, in order to the rewarding the good, or punishing the bad. 
That this is his intention is manifest, by comparing this with other 
passages. He expressly declares, that “ it is plain from the whole 
course of Clod's providence, that he regards his human creatures 
collectively, not individually, how worthy soever every one of them 
deems himself to be a particular object of the divine care/’lf This, 
of Clod's regarding men collectively, not individually, is what he 
frequently repeats; and it appears to be a principal point in his 
scheme. * With the same view he declares, that the sanctions of the 
law of nature relate not to individuals, but to collective bodies.** 
lie finds fault with the notion, which, he says, obtained among the 
heathens, “ that Clod was constantly attentive to the affairs of 
men/’pj- And lie asserts, that 44 Clod may foresee, or rather sec, all 
the most contingent events that happen in the course of his general 
providence ; but not provide for particular cases, nor determine the 
existence of particular liien/'Jf lie observes, that “ the divine pro- 
vidence has provided means to punish individuals, l>y directing men 
to form societies, and to establish laws, in the execution of which 
civil magistrates are the vicegerents of providence ; and when the 
immorality of individuals becomes that of a whole society, then the 
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judgments of God follow, and men are punished collectively in the 
course of a general providence. 9 ' So that he allows no punishments 
bv providence for individuals, but those which arc executed by the 
civil uiagistrfttes. And if a man can escape punishment from them, 
he has nothing to fear from God, except the whole community be as 
bad as himself ; and even then the punishment may not happen in 
that or (he next age, till he shall he no more. 

Our author indeed sometimes declares, that “ he neither aflirms 
nor denies particular providences.”* And after having observed, 
that there is little credit to be given to the reports concerning par- 
ticular acts of providence, wrought on particular occasions, he adds, 
that “ yet he will not presume to deny, that there have been any 
such.”f He makes the same declaration afterwards towards the end 
of his book.f But notwithstanding these professions, it is a point 
that he hath very much laboured to destroy, the belief of a 
particular providence. This is the express design of several of 
his Fragments and Essays in the fifth volume of his works; 
especially of the fifty-fifth, fifty-sixth, fifty-seventh, sixty-second, 
and sixty-fourth, of those Essays ; in all which he argues 
directly, and in some of them largely, against that doctrine. And 
after having observed, that what we find in the hook of nature is 
undoubtedly the word of God, he asserts, that “ there we shall find 
no foundation for the scheme of a particular providence.”^ He 
declares indeed, “that he will not be so uncharitable as to say, that 
divines mean to blaspheme [in their doctrines of a particular provi- 
dence],” yet that this lie will take upon him to say, that he who 
follows them cannot avoid presumption and profanencss, and must 
Ije much on his guard against blasphemy, "i) 

That I may observe some order m my icflectioiis upon this subject, 
1 shall first oiler some observation* for stating the right potion of 
divine providence, and what we aic to undi island by u particular 
providence ; and then shall proceed to show the absurdity i>nd ill 
consequences of the author's scheme ; and lastly, consider the uigu- 
inents he hath urged in suppoit of it, and the objections lie hath 
made against the doctime ot a particular providence. 

By the dc>ctrine of providence I understand the <h clime of an all- 
jxrfect mind, pieseivmg and governing the vast tiimei.se in all its 
parts, presiding our all the creatures, c.»|>ectnllv rational moral 
agents, inspecting their coirhiet, and Mipcniiteudmg and ordeiiug 
the events relating to them, in the 1k>i and fittest manner, with in- 
finite wisdom, righteousness, and equity. And such a providence 
cannot reasonably he denied by those, who Indicvc that the win Id 
was originally formed by a most wise and powerful and infinitely 
perfect Cause and Author; for whatever reasons induced him to 
create the world, which may Ire justly supposed to have been for 
the communication of his goodness, and lor the joint exercise and 
display of his glorioftn attributes and perfection*, must equally dis- 
|>o*e him to lake caic of it, and govern it, when made. Accoid- 
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ingly the Epicureans and others who denied a providence, did also 
deny that the world was made by God, and attributed the formation 
of it, not to the wisdom, the power, and will of an intelligent cause, 
but to a wild chance, or fortuitous concourse of atoifts, or to an 
equally blind fatal necessity. And so far their scheme, however 
false and absurd, was consistent with itself. For they could find 
no effectual way to exclude God from the government of the world, 
wliich was what they wanted to get rid of, but by excluding him 
from the making of it too. Supposing one supreme absolutely- 
perfect Cause and Author of all things, who made this vast uni- 
verse, and all the orders of beings in it, which is what Lord Boling- 
broke not only allows, but expressly asserts, it follows by the most 
evident consequence, that the same infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, which gave existence to the world and all things in it, 
still presideth over the universal frame in all its parts. The beau- 
tiful and constant order which is still maintained in the inanimate 
material system, plainly sheweth, that this stupendous frame of na- 
ture, consisting of such an inconceivable variety of parts, is under 
the constant superintendence of a most wise and powerful presiding 
mind, ever present to his own work. But the providence of God 
is especially to be considered as exercised towards reasonable crea- 
tures, moral agents, which are undoubtedly the noblest and most 
excellent of lus creatures. The material system, whatever order or 
beauty appeureth in it, is not itself conscious of that beauty and 
order. Aor are mere sensitive taints capable of making proper re- 
flections upon it, or of admiring, adoring, obeying the great Parent 
of tin* universe. This is the sole prixilcge of rational intelligent 
beings. If therefore the providence of God extendeth to any of his 
creatures at all, we may be sure that he exeiciseth a special care 
over his reasonable matures : and since lie hath given them such 
nohle faculties and niniul powers, will govern them in a way suitable 
to those faculties anil power:*. And this certainly is the most ad- 
mirable part of the divine administration in the government of the 
univers:?. For to govern numberless myriads of active intelligent 
beings, in their several orders and degrees, each of whom have a 
will and choice of their ow n, and a power of determining their own 
actions; to exercise a constant superintendency oxer them, and to 
order the events relating to them, and to dispense to them proper 
retributions, not only according to their outward actions, but the 
inward dispositions and principles from which those actions flow ; I 
say, thus to govern them, without infringing the liberty which bo- 
longeth to them as moral agents, must needs argue a* wisdom as 
xvcll as power that exeecdeth our comprehension. \ct who will 
undertake to prove that this is impossible, or even ditliculf, to ail 
infinite, all-comprehending mind ? Wo may reasonably conceive 
that that immense Being, whose essence possesseth every part id 
this vast universe, is present to every individual of the human race. 
And if that most wise, holy, and ubsolutely-|>orfoct Being, the. Great 
Governor of the world, bo always present to every individual of the 
human race, then exeiy indix iclii.it, and all their particular actions. 
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cases, and circumstances, must be under his providential inspection 
and 8 uperintendency. And as he knoweth all these things when 
they actually happen, so he, to whom, by our author’s own ac- 
knowledgment, future things are as if they were present, saw them 
before they came to pass. And therefore it was not difficult for 
him to form such a comprehensive scheme of things in his infinite 
mind, as should extend to all their particular cases, and the events 
relating to them, in a manner perfectly consistent with the exercise 
of their reasonable moral powers, and the use of their own en- 
deavours. 

And now it appears what is to be understood by the doctrine of 
a particular providence. It signifies, that Providence extends its 
care to the particulars or individuals of the human race, which is 
what this writer denies : that Clod cxerciseth a continual inspection 
over them, and knoweth and observeth both the good and evil ac- 
tions they perform, and even the most secret affections and disposi- 
tions of their hearts : that he observeth them not merely as an 
unconcerned spectator, who is perfectly indifferent about them, but 
as the supreme ruler and judge, so as to govern them with infinite 
wisdom, in a way consistent with their moral agency, and to reward 
or punish them in the properest manner, and in the fittest season. 
And as all their actions, so the events which befall them, arc under 
his supreme direction and superintendency. Particular events are, 
in the ordinary course of things, ordered in such a manner, as is 
subordinate to the general law s of providence relating to the physi- 
cal and moral world. And what are usually called occasional in- 
terpositions, are properly to be considered as applications of general 
laws to particular cases and occasions. They make a part of the 
universal plan of providence, and are appointed and provided for in 
it, ns having bien perfectly foreseen from the beginning, and origi- 
nally intended in the government of reasonable beings. 

The doctrine of a particular providence taken in this view is of 
vast consequence, and, ifduly considered and believed, could scarce 
fail to have a happy influence over our whole temper and deport- 
ment. How solicitous, how earnestly desirous should this make 11s 
to approve ourselves’ to our supreme governor and judge, and to walk 
always as in his sight! What an animating consideration is it, 
when we set about the peiformance of a good action, to be assured, 
that Hod in his holy providence observeth the good deed in every 
circumstance, and is ready to assist and support us in it, and most 
certainly will* not suffer it to pass unrewarded ! On the other hand, 
what an effectual restraint would it he to wicked actions, if wc had 
this thought strongly impressed upon our minds, that they arc all 
perfectly known in every circumstance to the most wise mu! righ- 
teous governor of the world ; and that if he should not at present 
follow them with immediate punishment, yet the time is coming, 
when he will call us to a strict account for them ! Finally, a firm 
belief of a particular providence, as most wisely ordering and dis- 
using the events relating to particular persons, is a source of satis- 
faction and com foil amidst all flic uncertainties and fluctuations of 
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tliis present world. No consideration is so well fitted to produce a 
cheerful resignation, and an inward solid peace and joy of heart, as 
this : that all things, all particular cases and circumstances, are 
under the direction and government of the most perfect wisdom, 
righteousness, and goodness ; and that nothing can befall us without 
the direction or permission of the supreme disposer. 

Nothing therefore could be worse founded than the boasts of the 
Epicureans, who expected to be applauded as friends and benefac- 
tors to mankind, on the account of their endeavours to deliver them 
from the apprehensions of a providence. This might indeed be 
some relief to very bad men, and tend to make them easy in their 
sins; but it was an attempt to rob good men of that which is the 
chief support and comfort of their lives, and the most powerful en- 
couragement to the steady uniform practice of pietv and virtue. 
Lord Bolingbrokc therefore was very ill employed, when he used 
his utmost efforts to destroy the doctrine of providence, as extend- 
ing its care and inspection to individuals ; since without this, the 
acknowledgment of what he calls a general providence would be of 
no great advantage, and would be, with regard to all the purposes 
of religion, little better than to deny *that there is a providence 
at all. 

This leads me to what I proposed to show in the next place, viz. 
the absurdity and the ill consequences of the scheme his Lordship 
hath advanced. 

It is an absurd and inconsistent scheme. He pretends to allow, 
that God's providence extends to nations and large communities, 
that it regards men collectively, but not individually. But it is 
hard to conceive how a proper care could be taken of collective 
bodies, if the individuals of which they wore co’.n|K>sed were abso- 
lutely neglected, and no regard had to them at all. - A human go- 
vernment, that would have no regard to the cases of particular per- 
sons, to do them right or secure them from wrong, could scarce he 
accounted a government. Besides it may be asked what his Lord- 
ship means by collective bodies. There was a time when men had 
not yet formed themselves into political societies; must it be said 
that they were then not the objects of providence at all ? Or, will 
it be allowed that providence extended its care to them whilst they 
were only in families \ And how could families, either larger or 
smaller, be taken care of, if the individuals, of which families con- 
sist, were neglected ? And when several families united together, 
and formed larger communities, must it be said, that providence 
quitted its care of the families to which it had extended before, and 
confined its inspection to those larger communities ? And then it 
might be enquired, how large must a community be. in order to its 
being the proper object of divine providence f Does providence 
take notice of single cities, or smaller republics, or only of those 
communities which are become so numerous as to be united into 
large nations or empires ! It may be farther asked, in what sense 
is it to be understood, that providence extends its care to collective 
bodies? All that he understands by it seems to he this: that “ the 
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course of things has been always the same ; that national virtue 
and national vice have always produced national happiness or misery 
in a due proportion, and are by consequence the great sanctions of 
the law of nature.”* The appointing this general constitution then 
seems to be all the concern that he allows to divine providence with 
regard to large communities or collective bodies; and the only sane* 
tions he allows of the law of nature (as I shall have occasion more 
distinctly to show, when I come to consider the account he gives 
of that law) are the public happiness or miseries of large societies or 
nations ; and these are often some ages in operating. It frequently 
happens, that nations and large communities continue for a consi- 
derable time in great outward prosperity, when there is little ni- 
tional virtue remaining. And our author himself acknowledges, 
that the motives drawn from the effects of virtue and vice on col- 
lective bodies, are “such as particular persons will be apt to think 
do not concern them, because they consider themselves as indivi- 
duals, and catch at pleasure rather than happiness.”)' And as 
nations are made up of families and smaller societies, if these be not 
well constituted, as they cannot be where there is no sense of reli- 
gion, no fear of God, or regard to a providence as extending to indi- 
viduals, there cannot be much national order or virtue. 

Lord Bolingbroke would, in inv opinion, have been more consis- 
tent with himself, if he had absolutely denied that providence hath 
any regard to mankind at all, than to pretend that it extends to 
collective bodies, but not to individuals; ihr the same arguments, 
which prove a providence as extending to mankind in general, do 
also, if rightly considered, prove that it is exercised towards particu- 
lar persons, and extendeth to particular cases and circumstances. 
This writer sets himself, as hath been already observed, with great 
appearance of zeal, to vindicate the goodness and justice of divine 
providence in its dispensations towards mankind, in opposition both 
to atheists and divines. But how the justice and goodness of pro- 
vidence towards mankind can Ire vindicated, if no regard be had to 
individuals, it is hard to see. He himself observes, that “justice 
requires that pnnishments should be measured out in various de- 
grees and measures, according to the various circumstances of par- 
ticular cases, and in proportion to tlietn. 1 ’! And again he retreats 
it, ‘‘that justice requires that rewards and punishments should Ire 
measured out in every particular case, in proportion to the merit 
and demerit of each individual.'^ How then can he pretend to vin- 
dicate the justice of providence in this present state, when he makes 
it essential injustice that regard should he had to the case of indi- 
viduals, and yet affirms that providence doth not consider men indi- 
vidually at ail, but only collectively ? 

And as his scheme is absurd and inconsistent with itself, so it is 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, which ought to 
create a horror of it in every well-disposed mind. If providence 
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hath no regard to individuals, there can be no sense of the divine 
favour for good actions, no fear of the divine displeasure for evil 
ones ; and, as will appear to be his Lordship’s sentiment, no future 
account to be apprehended. Thus every man is left to do what is 
right in his own eyes, without the dread of a supreme Governor and 
Judge. It is true, God hath established general laws at the begin- 
ning, but he concerneth himself no farther. And our author will 
not allow that in these general laws, or the plan originally formed 
in the divine mind, God had any regard unto, or made any provision 
for, particular persons, actions, or events. Good men therefore 
have no resource in their calamities ; no ground to apply to God for 
support under them ; no expectation of assistance from him, or from 
any other biung acting under his direction, as the ministers and in- 
struments of his providence : they are deprived of the comforts 
arising from a consciousness of his special approbation and compla- 
cency, and from the prospects of reward from him here or hereafter. 
Thus hope is excluded, which, as his Lordship observes, " above all 
things softens the evils of this life, and is that cordial drop which 
sweetens evoiy bitter potion, even the last.”* On the other hand, 
wicked men have nothing to fear from God for their evil actions, 
lie says indeed, in a passage cited above, that “ providence has pro- 
vided means to punish individuals, by directing men to form socie- 
ties, and to establish laws, in the execution of which civil magis- 
trates are the vicegerents of providence;” hut 1 do not see with 
what propriety upon his scheme civil magistrates can he said to he 
the vicegerents of providence; for if providence doth not consider 
men individually at all, how can magistrates, in punishing indivi- 
duals, he regarded as the vicegerents of providence l Or, if provi- 
dence constituted them its \icegerents, and there were no sanctions 
at all proposed for particular persons but those of the civil laws, it 
would follow, that men may be as wicked as they will, and give as 
great a loose as they please to their appetite* and passions, provided 
they can manage so as to escape punishment from human judicato- 
ries, which a man may do, and yet he a very had man. Human 
magistrates are often themselves corrupt. Soloinou s observation is 
certainly just : / have seen the place of judgment , that wickedness was 
there , and the place of ' righteousness, that iniquity was there , Keel. iii. 
Id. Very unjust things are often done under colour of forms of 
law. Or, sup|Kise the laws good, and the magistiutes just and up- 
right, no human laws can reward or punish inward good or had 
affections, intentions, and dispositions of the heart. If therefore 
there were no regard to a supreme Governor or Judge, to the divine 
approbation or displeasure, as extending to individuals, or to a 
future account, there is great reason to think, that mankind in 
general would be far more wicked and dissolute than they arc. It 
i« his Lordship's observation, that “ amidst the contingencies of 
human affairs, the odds will always he on the side of appetite — 
which reason cannot cjuite subdue in the strongest minds, and by 
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which she is perpetually subdued in the weakest.*** And accord- 
ingly the ablest politicians have thought the aids of religion, which 
especially includes a regard to providence as extending to indivi- 
duals, absolutely necessary for strengthening the bands of civil 
government. 

I shall now consider the arguments Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered in support of his scheme, and the objections he hath ad- 
vanced against the doctrine of a particular providence. 

He frequently intimates, that tne doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence is needless ; u since the ordinary course of things, preserved 
and conducted by a general providence, is sufficient to coufinn what 
the law of nature and reason teaches us. , *-f- But it appears from 
what hath been already observed, that the doctrine of a general 
providence, as he understands it, f. e. a providence that has no 
regard to individuals at all, to their actions, or to the events that 
befall them, is far from being sufficient to the purposes of religion 
and virtue, or of human societies: that it neither furnisheth proper 
comfort and supports for the encouragement of good men, nor is 
sufficient to strike terror into bad men, and to be a rcstraiqt to \ie»* 
and wickedness. It hath also been shown, that the notion of a 
general providence, as excluding all regard to individti ds and to 
their actions and concernments, cannot be supported, nor made to 
consist with reason or with itself. And whereas it is represented as 
a degrading the divine Majesty, to suppose him to concern himself 
about what relates to such inctui'idcinhlc beings, as are the indi- 
viduals of the human race: tlii % objection, though varnished ovci 
with a pretence of consulting God's honour, doth at the bottom 
argue mean and unworthy notions of him. It is in effect a judging 
of God by our own imperfections. Our views are narrow and 
limited, and cannot lake in many things at once, nor attend to 
smaller matters without neglecting things of greater consequence : 
but it is otherwise with a Being of infinite perfection, who is inti- 
mately present to every part of this vast universe, and knoweth and 
laketh rare of all things at once, with the same case* as if lie had 
only one single thing to attend to. He is capable of exercising a 
most wise providential cate towards all his creatures in a way suited 
to their several natures, conditions, and circumstances: nor tan the 
multiplicity of things occasion the lca*t confusion or perplexity in 
his all-comprehending mind. 

i he arguments which he mgeth against a particular providence, 
in the fifty-seventh of hi* Fragments and l>*ays, for several pages 
together, t proceed upon a continued misrepresentation of the acute, 
of those whom he has thought fit to oppose, lie there churgetli the 
divines as maintaining, that God ought by particular providences to 
interpose in every single instance, for giving an immediate reward 
to every good action, and for punishing every e*il one, even in this 
jircsent state, lie supposes them also to hold, that some men are 
necessarily determined to good actions by divine influences cum- 
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municated to them, and others for want of those influences un- 
avoidably determined to evil ; and then he argues, that on such a 
supposition there would be no room for free choice, nor consequently 
for virtue of vice, merit or demerit, nor therefore justice dr injus- 
tice* fte urgeth further, that if good men were constantly and 
remarkably distinguished by a particular providence, it would be 
apt to produce presumption in them, to destroy or ^prevent their 
benevolence, and consequently tHeir goodness; and to harden the 
wicked : + and that even on that supposition, the providence of 
Qod could not be vindicated in the opinion of mankind, or of di- 
vines thafftelvcs, since still it woulcl not be agreed who were good 
' men. The Mahometans, Christians, and ditferent sects of the 
latter, would insist upon it, that goodness includes a belief of their 
distinguishing tenets, and an attachment to their several systems of 
religion. 14 One would jfass for a good man at Rome, another at 
Geneva,” &c.+ But he seems not to have considered, that upon 
the supposition he puts, there could be no place for this objection : 
since ifoyery good man and good action was to be immediately and 
leiuarkaHiy distinguished by a particular interposition of diving 
providence, and every bail man and evil action to be immediately 
punished, there would be no room left for men’s passing different 
judgments concerning the goodness or badness of persons or actions; 
tor on that supposition, there would be a visible determination of 
heaven in favour of every good man and good action; so that no 
man could doubt, upon seeing any person thus remarkably favour- 
ed and distinguished, that he was really good, whatever denomina- 
tion he might pass under. But the truth is, no divine ever ad- 
vanced such an hypothesis as he here argueth against. By the doe- 
trine of a particular providence, they do not mean a constant par- 
ticular interposition of divine providence for rewarding everv good 
man and virtuous action, and punishing every bad man and every 
wicked action, in an immediate and visible manner here on earth: 
on the contrary, they universally maintain, that this present state*** 
is a state of trial aiul discipline : and that it would be no way agree* 
able to the nature of such a state to luwc all good men and good 
actions immediately and remarkably rewarded, and all wicked men 
immediately punished : that the temporary sufferings of goinl men, 
and the prosperity of the wicked, are permitted for very wise ends, 
and may be reasonably and consistently accounted for, on the sup- 
position that this present life is a state of trial; though they could 
ityltiwell be accounted for, if this were designed to be a state of dual 
retributions, or to be the only slate of existence allotted us. 

+*4The greatest part of what he offers against a particular providence 
in the sixty-second of his Fragments and Essays, relates to orcvi- 
sional interpositions, which he pretends would be miracles if they 
were real. M Such," he says, “they would be strictly, whether** 
they were contrary to the established course of nature or not ; for 
the miracle consists in the extraordinary interposition, as much as 
*r- 
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in th&nature of the thing brought to pass ; that the miracle would 
be as Teal in the one case as in the other ; and the reality might be 
made evident enough by the occasion, bv the circumstanoe, by the 
repetitidn of it on similar occasions, and in similar circumstances ; 
and, above all, by this circumstance, that the assumed particular 
providence was a direct answer to particular prayers and acts of de- 
votion offered up to procure it.” * Here he takes upon him to give 
a new and arbitrary definition of ft miracle. Though a thing hath 
nothing in it contrary to the established course of nature, yet «fc is to 
be regarded as a miracle, if there be supposed to be any special 
agency of the divine providence* in it, suited to particiilalibc^asions 
and circumstances; and, above all, if it be supposed* to come in 
answer to prayer. But if the occasional interpositions he refers to 
be perfectly agreeable to the general laws of nature and of provi- 
dence, and be only special applications of general laws to particular 
occasions, I do not see how they can be properly said to be miiacti- 
lous at all; or how their being supposed to come in answer to 
prayer can make them so. 

But he urgeth farther, that u if providence were directed accord- 
ing to the particular de-ires, and even wants, of persons eqigdlv 
well qualified and entitled to the divine favour, the whole order of 
nature, physical and moral, would be subverted, the affairs of man- 
kind would fall into the utmost confusion — and if this scheme were 
true, the world would be governed by miracles, till niiracleajost 
their name.”f 


But all this proceeds upon a great mistake of the point in ques- 
tion.. None of the divines that hold a particular providence, i.*. a 
providence which extendeth its care to particular persons or indi- 
viduals of the human race, maintain or suppose, that (rod must 
interpose to satisfy all the different desires and prayers of men, many 
of which', as he observes, arc repugnant to one another. If the 
prayers be of the right kind, such as reason and religion prescribe, 
rthey must be always offered up with this condition or limitation, 
which the Scripture expressly directs us to, viz. that wc must desire 
the things we pray for, so far and no farther than they are agreeable 
to the divine will, and to what it seemeth fit to (Jod in his infinite 
wisdom to appoint. Supposing therefore a good man doth not 
obtain the particular blessing ) ie prays for, he may rest satisfied in 
this, that it is what the divine wisdom cloth not see fit to grant - 
and he only desired it under that condition. Or if he receives that 
particular good thing he prayed for, and regards it as an answer^ 
Ins prayer, still there is nothing miraculous in the case. There is 
nothing done in contravention to the u^ual course of things whiftb 
thedi vine wisdom hath established, It may justly he supposed io 
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an honest and upright heart, and from good affections and inten- 
tions, and accompanied with the use of proper endeavour^ on our 
parts, is among tnc means appointed by aivine wisdom for obtain- 
ing the most valuable benefits, especially those of a spiritual nature. 
And the blessings thus communicated may be justly said to be com- 
municated, not in a miraculous way, but in a way that is perfectly 
agreeable to the general laws of providence, and the order which 
the divine wisdom hath appointed. Any one that considers this 
will easily «ee how little what our author has here offered is to the 
purpose; and yet he goes on to declaim after his manner, that par- 
ticular prdtidbnce puts a force on the mechanical laws of nature, 
and on the freedom of the will, in a multitude of instances ; and 
that those who maintain this doctrine suppose, that the laws of 
gravitation must be sometimes suspended, sometimes precipitated, 
in compliance with men’s desires, and the tottering edifice must be 
kept miraculously from falling.* 

Among the extraordinary interpositions of divine providence, he 
reckon the metaphysical or physical influence of spirits, sugges- 
tions, silent communications, injections of ideas. These things/’ 
heldcclarcs, “ he cannot comprehend ; and he compares them 
to the altering or suspending the course of the sun, or revolu- 
tions of the earth, in the physical system. And that all such in- 
terpositions in the intellectual system, as should give thoughts 
and j||ew dispositions to the minds of men, cannot be conceived 
without altering in every such instance the natural progression 
of the human understanding, and that freedom of the will which 
every man is conscious that lie has."-)- Our author has here let us 
know what he thinks of all revelations, ins pi nit ions, or comnuinica-i. 
tions from God the Supreme Spirit, or fiom subordinate created" 
spirits, to the human mind ; that he regards them as inconsistent 
with the laws of the intellectual system, and the natural progression 
of the human understanding, or essential freedom of the will. But 
whence could lie know enough of the laws of the intellectual system, 
to be able to pronounce that this is inconsistent with those' laws ? 
That one man may suggest or communicate thoughts and ideas to 
another by words and language, and that there is nothing in this 
contrary to the nature and order of the understanding, or freedom 
of the will, is universally acknowledged : and why then should it be 
thought inconsistent with these, for God himself, or spiritual beings 
superior to man, to communicate thoughts or ideas to the human 
mind ? The most natural way of working upon men as reasonable 
creatures, and of influencing their actions in a way agreeable to the 
just order of their faculties, is by suggesting proper thoughts or 
ideas to their minds, and our not being able particularly to explain 
luw this is done, is no just objection against it. This w riter niiu- 
self elsewhere, speaking of that extraordinary action of (»<*/ upon 
the mind which the word Inspiration is now used to denote, expressly 
acknowledges, that ■* it is no more incoinprohcmdhlc than the ordi- 
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nary action of mind on body, or body on mind.*’* And indeed it 
cannot without the highest absurdity be denied, that God can work 
upon the* spirits of men by an immediate influence, and yet in such 
a way as is perfectly agreeable to their rational natures, and which 
may not put any constraint upon the freedom of their wills. And 
many cases may be supposed, in which his doing so may answer 
valuable ends. It may also be easily conceived, that he can make 
impressions upon men's minds by various other means, which he 
may make use of in his wise and sovereign providence to this pur- 
pose, without at all infringing the order of things in the natural or 
moral world. 

He farther argues, that to suppose a providence extending to 
individuals, and particular occasional interpositions, “ is to sup|>ose 
that there are as many providences as there are men or, as lie else- 
where expressed! it, that “common providence would break into a 
multitude <>f particular providences for the supply of wants, and 
grant of petitions.*)-” But there is no real foundation for this pre- 
tence. There is one universal piuvidencc, which may be coltandcred 
as extruding to particular persons and cases all of which are per- 
fectly known to God, and tas was he foie hinted), occasion no C^p- 
fusion or distraction in ins infinite mind. Our author indeed 
declares, that 41 they who have attempted ti» show that God may 
act by paiticular and occasional interpositions, consistently with the 
prcservat.nn of the general order, appear to him quite umnU^igi- 
ble/’j. If it were so, our i.ot being able distinctly to show li«or par- 
ticular occasional interpositions may tmiwst with tin: doctrine of a 
general provide rice, would he no argument at all against it: since, an 
be himself observes upon anothei occasion, 44 It is impertinent to 
neny die existence ot anv phenomenon, inert ly because we can- 
not account for if. And vet we may easily conn ive in guicral, 
that they are perfectly i»-eonnleable f since, as hath been uln ady 
hinted, these neca-ional mti-rpoftiiinn* are usually no moie than the 
applications of the general laws ot providence to particular caws 
and circumstances. J hat then: may he, or that there ban* been, 
such interpositions, he does not pretend absolutely tu deny; hut he 
says, that 44 we have no foundation for the in m our own experience, 
or in any history except that of the Bible." |j And yet soon after 
observes, that 44 every religion Insists of many instances wherein 
the divine providence has been thus exerciser!. * 1 W Ami certain it 
is, that this hath been the general sentiment of mankind. Besides 
the ordinary course of things, which is to )>c regarded an under the 
constant care and direction of a sovereign providence, there have 
been events of a remarkable and uncommou nature, though not 
properly miraculous, of which there arc accounts in the most 
authentic histories, and in which men have been apt to acknp%^ 
kdge a special interposition of divine providence. The must impor- 
tant events have been brought about by the seemingly smallest and 
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most unlikely means. Things have been often strangely conducted 
through many intricate turns to produce events contrary to all 
human expectation. Actions have been over-ruled to effects and 
issues quite opposite to the intentions of the actors. The most 
artful schemes of human policy have been strangely batfled and 
disappointed. Surprising changes have been wrought upon the 
spirits of men, and restraints laid upon their passions, in a manner 
that can scarce be accounted for, and upon which great events have 
depended. Such things have naturally led mankind to acknowledge 
a divine hand, and a providence, over-ruling human affairs. I am 
sensible many of those who honour themselves with the title of 
free-thinkers will lx? apt to ascribe this to superstition or enthusiasm. 
But what right have they to pronounce against the general sentiments 
of mankind, and which seem to have arisen from the observation of 
events which argue the ov« r-ruling interposition of a superior invi- 
sible agency ? 

He observes, with a sneer, that “ there is many an old woman who 
his ready to relate, with much spiritual pride, the particular provi- 
dences that attended her and hers.”* As to the charge of spiritual 
pode, it is no more than lie hath advanced against all that believe 
a particular providence, interesting itself in the affairs of men : the 
belief of wlueb he imputeth to hi"h notions tf human important'?. 
That he himself had high notions of his own sagacity cannot be 
doidued ; but the sentiments he is pleased to asciil>e to the old 
woman, seem to me to be more reasonable, and would, if generally 
entertained, have a much better influence on mankind than his 
own. Is it not much better, ami more agreeable to reason and 
nature, for dependent i features to icgard the benefits they recent^ 
and the good events which befall them, a> owing to the interposi- 
tion of a most wim? and lienign providence, and to acknowledge 
with thankfulness the condescending care and goodness of God, m 
such instances ; than to pass them over with a regard l-.-s* eye, 
from an apprehension that tiod doth not concern himself with the 
affairs of men; that he is utterly unmindful of individuals, and 
takctli no notice of their actions, or of the events that relate to 
them ! And this is the goodly scheme which this author hath 
taken so much pains to establish. 

lhit he urgci^that it is of no use to acknowledge particular 
interpositions ufwvine providence, since they cannot be distin- 
guished from events that happen in the course of Clod's general 
providence. “ The effects," saith he, “ that are assumed of parti- 
cular providences, arc either false, or umlistinguishable from those 
of a general provid^pce, and become particular bv nothing more 
than the application which vain superstition or pious fra ml makes 
Qf*-them.”t And he observes, that this holds with resect to the 
case not only of particular persons, but of collective bodies. 
u Their circumstances are so nearly alike, and they return so often 
to be equally objects of these supposed providences, that no matt 
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will dare to determine where these providences have been, or should 
have been employed, and where not. ,,# It appears then, that though 
he sometimes seems to acknowledge the care of divine provi- 
dcnce as extending to collective bodies, though not to individuals, 
yet in reality he docs not admit that providence interposes with 
regard to the one more than the other ; or that in either case we can 
justly ascribe any of the events that befall men, whether individually 
or collectively considered, to divine providence ; since we cannot 
discern or distinguish in what events providence has been employed, 
and in what not. But the truth is, we need not he put to the diffi- 
culty of thus distinguishing, if we believe that providence is really 
concerned in them all. It over-ruleth both the affairs and events 
relating to nations and to particular persons, disposing and govern- 
ing them in the fittest manner, according to what seemeth most fit 
to his infinite wisdom, to which all circumstances arc perfectly 
known. And even where the events seem contrary, prosperous to 
one nation or particular person, adverse to another, providence is to 
be regarded in both. For we can never err in judging that all 
events whatsoever are under the wise direction and superintcndency 
of a sovereign providence, though, when we undertake to assign |hc 
particular reasons of God's providential dispensations, we may easily 
be mistaken. 

Our author farther objecteth against the doctrine of a particular 
providence, that it supposes all mankind to be under an uniijaifenml 
theocracy like the Jewish ; and he observes, that even in tlmf case 
it would not have the effect to engage men to virtue, or deter them 
from vice and wickedness, any more than it did the Jews.* But 
he here confoundeth things that are of distinct consideration. The 
^heathens, and all mankind in all ages, have been under the care and 
supcrintendency of divine providence, and even of a particular pro- 
vidence, in the sense in which wc are now considering it; r. t. a 
providence, which extendeth to the individuals of the human race, 
inspecting their actions, and disposing and governing the events 
relating to them. But they were not under the Jewish theocracy, 
which was a peculiar constitution, established for very wise pur|x>$e*, 
the reasons and ends of which I shall afterwards have occasion more 
particularly to consider. At present I shall only observe, that 
though under that constitution we may justly rapj>o*e there were 
extraordinary interpositions in a way of mercy ran judgment, both 
national, and relating to particular persons, more frequently than 
there would have been under another constitution; yet the design of 
it was not, as our author supposes, that providence should interpose 
for giving a present immediate reward to evety good man, and every 
good action, and for immediately punishing every bad one. Wc 
nnd frequent pathetical complaints even under that dispensation;***!’ 
the calamities and sufferings of good men, and the prospetity of the 
wicked. This gave occasion to the 37th and 73d Psalms. See 
also P;>alm xvii. H. — Jer, xii. I, 2. The proper ultimate reward of 
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good men, and punishment of the wicked, was still reserved for a 
future state of retributions, which, though not expressly mentioned 
in their law, was believed and expected ; as appeareth from what 
Solomon hath said concerning it, Eccles. iii. 1(5, 17. xii. 14. 

I shall conclude this letter with taking notice of an observation of 
our author, which is designed to take off the force of an argument 
that Mr. Wollaston had offered. “ It will be of little service?’ sailh 
he, " to the scheme of particular providences, to say, like Wollas- 
ton, that there may be incorj>orcal, or at least invisible beings, of intel- 
lect and fiowers superior to mail, and capable of mighty things ; and 
that these beings may be the ministers of Clod, and the authors of 
those providences.” lie pretends, that there is no proof that there 
are such beings; and ridicules the doctrine of Genii or Dccmous, 
as having been “owing to ancient astiologers, and the knaves or 
madmen that piofessed theurgic magic.” And he argues, that ‘‘if 
these angels act by the immediate command of Go!, it is in opposi- 
tion to his general providence, and to supply the defects of it; and 
that it is to give up the government over mankind to those beings.”* 
But it is witli an dl grace that this writer scents here to question the 
existence of angels, when yet he frequency intimates, that there are 
many orders of beings much superior to man, and that man is of 
the lowest order of intellectual beings. He represents it as a thing 
highly probable, that “ there is a gradation from m.tn through va- 
rious forms of se nse, intelligence, and reason, up to beings unknown 
to Sr, whose rank in the intellectual world is e\en above our con- 
ception.”)* And that “there may be as much dilft-rencc between 
some other creatures of God and man. as there is between man and 
an oyster.”* And if it be allowed, that there are creat* d intelli- 
gences much su|K iior to mail, w here is the absurdity of .supposing 
that they are employed by divine wisdom as the instruments and 
agents of providence in its administrations towards the human race f 
Higher orders of creatures may, in the origiual plan of providence, 
he designed to a>sist, and exercise some superintendeiicy over the 
lower. It may reasonably be conceived, that this may contribute to 
promote the beauty and order of the universe, and to connect the 
ditferent orders of beings, and to carry on a proper intercourse be- 
tween them. It is certain, that the existence, and the interposition 
of such beings on special occasions, have been generally believed by 
mankind in all (life. And it is clearly determined in the revelation 
contained in the holy Scripture ; so that it may be now assumed not 
merely as a reasonable hypothesis, but as a truth that can be de- 
pended upon. Nor does tlic making use of angels as agents or in- 
struments in the administrations of providence argue any defect of 
providence, as lie is pleased to insinuate, which still oversees and 
^directs the whole. For when God makes use of instruments in the 
course of his providence, it is not because, like human governors, he 
is unable to do it immediately by himself, and cannot be personally 
present : for he is still present to every part of the creation ; and all 
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things' lire under his direction and superintend enev. But he is 
pleased to make use of some of his creatures as instruments in con- 
ferring benefits, or inflicting chastisements upon others, for the better 
carrying on the order and economy of his kingdom, and for 
many wise ends which we cannot pretend at present distinctly to 
assign. 

In my next I shall consider what Lord Bolingbroke hath of- 
fered concerning the immortality of the sou), and a future state of 
retributions, which will let us farther into the true intention of hia 
scheme. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER XXV 

Favourable Declaration* of Lord Jlolingbroke coiicrniinc the Immortality of the 
Soul, and a future — He roprcsn-ulH it a* having Ut -11 belie* ed trom the earliest 

Antiquity, ami ark stow ledger the great L'm fulm «*t ll.itl doctrine. — Vet it ap|H»ar«i 
from many l*a--agr<* in hi*» Work-, that hr him-, If was not fur admitting it. lie 
tnats it a- an K^yjitian iiivintiuii, taken ti}> without lLa-oii, a \ulgur • rr..r, whirl* 
was rejected when M»n lagan to examine.- He will not allow that the Soul i* a «*|*i - 
ritual Substance distinct from the Jb dy, and pn tend- that all the I'ht-noir.riiii lca8 
u* to think that the S«u! di»s with the llndv. — Itctlrctioii* upon this.- -The immate- 
riality of the Soul argued fr«-m ;r* i -»• rttial 1'mpcrtii w hi, li ..rv entirely diffricnt 
from the Properties* of Master, and inroin)-atih!e with tin in.- 'I he Authi r’s objec- 
tion* an-wered — Concerning the ir.oral Argument fur a future drawn from the 

unequal Distribution* of this present State. — l.nid Jlulingbo ke‘» ( l.arge again* t this 
Way of arguing, a* bU-pheinnu- and trii'iriou, to diiinc i'ria k!« mr, rotanli red. — Hi* 
great Incoi»»if>tciicy in netting up a* an Adtocate fur the Hoodne** and Justice of 
Providence. — That Maxim, •« Whatever ?i*, t* bext, * examined.-- It rightly under- 
»toud, it I* not incontine nt with (he lielief of a future State. 

.Sill, 

Havisc; considered the attempt made by Lord Bolingbroke 
against God's moral attributes, and against the doctrine ot provi- 
dence, us exercising a care and inflection over the tndi\ xlualn of the 
human race, 1 now come to another part of his scheme, and which 
seems to be designed to set aside the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of retributions. I join these together, because there is 
a close connection Ik* tween them, and his Lordship frequently repre- 
sents the one of these as the consequence of the other. 

That I may make a fair representation of his sentiments, I shall 
first produce those passages, in which he sccttm to express himself 
very favourably with respect to the doctrine of a future state, and 
then shall compare them with other passages which have a contrary 
aspect, that we may be the better able to form a just notion of his 
real design. 

He observes, that 44 the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
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and a future state of rewards and punishments, began to be taught 
long before we have any light into antiquity ; and when we begin to 
have any, we find it established :* That it was strongly inculcated 
from time immemorial, and as early as the most ancient and learned 
nations appear to us.” And he expressly acknowledges the useful- 
ness of that doctrine to mankind, as well as its great antiquity, lie 
declares, that “ the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
which supposes the immortality of the soul, is no doubt a great 
restraint to men.”+ That “ it was invented by the ancient theists, 
philosophers, and legislators, to give an additional strength to the 
sanctions of the law of nature ; and that this motive every man 
who believes it may and must apply to himself, and hope the 
reward, and fear the punishment, for his secret as well as public 
actions, nay, for his thoughts as well as his actions That “ the 
greater part of the heathen philosophers did their utmost to encou- 
rage the belief of future rewards and punishments, that they might 
allure men to virtue, and deter them from vice the more effectu- 
ally.*^ He observes, that “ the hypothesis of a life after this, 
served two purposes : The one was, that it furnished an answer to 
the objections of the atheists with respect to the present unequal 
distribution of good and evil.” This seems unnecessary to him, 
because he looks upon the accusation to be void of any foundation. 
But the other purpose he says, “was no doubt very necessary, since 
the belief of future rewards and punishments could not fail "to have 
some effect on the manners of men, to encourage virtue, and to 
restrain vice.” Accordingly he calls it ** a doctrine useful to all 
religions, and incorporated into all the systems of Paganism.” || 
And he says, “ the heathen legislators might have reason to add the 
terrors of another life to that of the judgments of God, and the 
laws of incn.”1f 

And as he owns, that this doctrine is very useful to mankind, so 
he does not pretend positively to deny the truth of it He intro- 
duces a plain man of common sound sense declaring his sentiments 
upon this subject, and that though he could not aifirm, he would 
not deny the immortality of the soul ; and that there was nothing 
to tempt him to deny it ; since whatever other worlds there may be, 
the same God still governs ; and that he has no more to fear from 
him in one world thuu in another : That, like the auditor in Tully’s 
first Tusculan disputation, he is pleased with the prospect of immor- 
tality. ## Again, he observes, tliat reason will neither affirm nor 
deny that there is a future state ; and that the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in it has so great a tendency to enforce the civil 
laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, which cannot 
decide for it on principles of natural theology, will not decide 
against it on principles of good policy, Let this doctrine rest on 
the authority of revelation. A theist, who does not believe the 
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revelation, can have no aversion to the doctrine.*'* After having 
mentioned the -scheme of a future state nro|>osed in the “ Analogy 
of Reason and Revelation,” part 1. cap. 1. he says, “ This hypothe- 
sis may be received ; and that it docs not so much as imply any 
thiug repugnant to the perfections of the divine nature/’ He adds, 

I receive with joy the expectations it raises in my mind. And the 
ancient and modem Epicureans provoke my indignation, when they 
boast as a mighty acquisition their pretended certainty that the 
body and the soul die together. If they had this certainty, could 
this discovery be so very comfortable ? 1 should have no difficulty 

which to choose, if the option was proposed to me, to exist after 
death, or to die whole/’t 

If we were to judge of the author's real sentiments by such pas- 
sages as these, we might be apt to think, that thouuh he was not 
certain of the immortality ot the soul, and a future state, yet he 
was much inclined to favour that doctrine, as not only useful, but 
probable too. But there are other passages by which it appear*, 
that, notwithstanding these fair professions, he did not really 
acknowledge or believe that doctrine himself; and, as far as his rea- 
soning or authority could go, has endeavoured to w-cuken, if not 
destroy, the belief of it in the minds of others too. 

He represents this doctrine as at be.st no more than a useful in- 
vention. He expres>ly says, that “ the ancient thefts, polytheists, 
philosophers, and legislators, invented the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, to give an additional strength to the sanctions of 
the law of nature and particularly, that tin* invention of it was 
owing to Egypt, the mother of gootl polity as t reli as su/H'rstition.§ 
The gcticral prevalency of this opinion lie attributes to the predomi- 
nant pride of the human heart ; and that “eveiv one was flattered 
by a system that raised him in imagination uImjvc corporeal nature, 
and made him hope to pass m immortality in the fellowship of the 
gods |t And after having said, that it cannot l>e deinon»trat<d by 
reason, he adds, “ it was originally an hypothesis, and may thetefbic 
be a vulgar error; it was taken upon trust by the people, till it 
came to he disputed and denied by such a* did examine.’*^ Si that 
lie supposes, tiiat those who Indicted it took it i»|*m tiunt without 
reason or examination, and that they who examined rejected it. He 
pronounces, that the reasoning* employed by divines in proof of a 
future state are ** problematical and futile;” and that “ the immor- 
tality of the soul rests on moral proofs, and those proofs arc precari- 
ous, to say no worse of them.”** After seeming to s|ioak very 
favourably, in a passage cited above, fit the hypothesis of a future 
state advanced in Butler’s Analogy, he says, “ it has no foundation 
in reason, and is purely imaginary.” lie frequently supposes a con- 
nexion between the immortality of the soul and a future state ; that 
the latter is in consequence of the former! and he hus endeavoured to 
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subvert the foundation of that immortality, by denying that the soul 
is a distinct substance from the body. This is what he hath set himself 
pretty largely to show in several parts of his “ Essay concerning 
the Nature, Extent, and Reality of Human Knowledge,” which 
takes up nearly one half of the third volume of his works; especi- 
ally in the first, eighth, and ninth sections of that Essay. He 
expressly asserts, “ that there is not any thing, philosophically 
speaking, which obliges us to conclude, that we are compounded of 
material and immaterial substance That “ immaterial spirits, 
considered as distinct substances, are, in truth, the creatures of 
metaphysics and theology That “ human pride was indulged by 
heathen philosophers and IMatonic Christians ; and since they could 
not make man participant of the divine nature by his body, they 
thought fit to add a distinct spiritual to his corporeal substance, 
and to assume him to be a compound of both.”$ And that “ the 
notions that prevail about soul, spiritual substance, and spiritual 
operations and things, took their rise in schools, where suen doc- 
trines were taught as men would be sent to Bedlam for teaching 
at this day.”§ He has a long marginal note, vol. iii. p. 5U, et. $tq. 
which is particularly designed to answer Mr. Wollastons arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. He there affirms, that “ it neither 
has been, nor can be proved, that the soul is a distinct substance 
united to the body That “ to suppose the soul may preserve a 
faculty of thinking when the body is destroyed, is assumed without 
any evidence from the phenomena ; nay, against a strong presump- 
tion derived from them:" That “whilst we are alrie, we pre- 
serve the capacity, or rather faculty, of thinking, as we do 
of moving, and other faculties plainly corporeal. When w r e arc 
dead, all these faculties are dead with ns and, as he thinks, 
“ it might as reasonably be said, we shall walk eternally, as 
think eternally.” He says, “the word soul , m philosophical con 
sideration, taken for a distinct substance united to the body,” may 
be parallel with “ the prbnum mobile , and element of fire, which 
were names invented to signify things which have no existence 
and adds, that “ this figment of a soul, if it be a figment, received 
strength from the superstitious theology of the heathens.” || He 
represents the hypothesis of two distinct substances in man as more 
“ inconceivable and absurd, than that of those who say there is no 
such thing as material substance, or a material world and yet he 
says, “ that there is material substance no man can doubt — and 
that those who doubted it have either done it to exercise their wit, 
or have been transported by overheated imaginations into a philoso- 
phical delirium.”** He pronounces, that for philosophers to main- 
tain that the soul is an immaterial being, is us if they should agree 
“ that twice two makes five. M +*f And though, in a passage cited 
before, he introduces a plain man saying, That as he could not 
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affirm, so he would not deny a future state, yet he makes him de- 
clare, that, “ revelation apart, all the phenomena from our birth to < 
our death seem repugnant to the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul ; so that ne is forced to conclude with Lucretius, 

Gigni pari ter cum corpore, et una 

Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere montem.” 

That “ God had given him reason to distinguish and judge, and 
external and internal sense, by which to perceive and reflect ; but 
that this very reason showed him the absurdity of embracing an 
opinion, concerning body and mind, whicli neither of these senses 
supports.”* 

1 believe you will be of opinion, upon considering what has been 
now produced, that Lord Bolingbroke has left us little room to doubt 
of his real sentiments in this matter. 1 shall now examine whether 
he has offered any thing that is of force sufficient to invalidate a 
doctrine, the belief of which he himself acknowledges to be of great 
use to mankind. 

As to that which lies at the foundation of his scheme, viz. his 
denying that the soul is a spiritual or immaterial substance distinct 
from the body, I do not find that he has produced any thing which 
can be called a proof that such a supposition is unreasonable. He 
indeed inveighs against metaphysicians and divines for talking about 
spiritual anil immaterial essences and substances ; he charges them 
with fantastical ideas , and a pneumatical madness. But such invec- 
tives, which he repeats on ail occasions, will hardly pass for argu- 
ments. 

He doth not pretend to say, as some have done, that spiritual or 
immaterial substance implies a contradiction. He blames Spinosa 
for maintaining that there is but one substance, that of matter ; and 
asserts, “ though we do not know the manner of (loirs being, yet 
we acknowledge him to be immaterial, because a thousand absurdi- 
ties, and such as imply the strongest contradiction, result from the 
supposition, that the Supreme Being is a system of matter. ”t He 
says indeed, that “ of any other spirit wc neither have nor can have 
any knowledge and that “ all spirits arc hypothetical, but the 
Infinite Spirit, the Father of Spint*.”£ But if there are other 
beings, whose essential properties are inconsistent with the known 
properties of jnatter, and particularly if our own souls are so, and if 
absurd consequences would follow from the supposing them^lo be 
material beings, may it not be reasonably argued, that they are sub- 
stances of a different kind from what we call matter or body l The 
only way we have, by his own acknowledgment, of knowing dif- 
ferent substances, is by their different qualities or properties, lie 
observes, that “ sensitive knowledge is not sufficient to know the 
inward constitution of substances, and their real essence, but is 
sufficient to prove to us their existence, and to distinguish them by 

* Work*, veil. ill. p. 557. f Ibid. p. 321. 303. t Ibid. p. 321. 427. 
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their effects ;” # And that u the complex idea ,we have of every 
substance is nothing more than a combination of several sensible 
ideas, which determine the apparent nature of it to us.'* He de- 
clares, that " he cannot conceive a substance otherwise than rela- 
tively to its modes, as something in which those modes subsist 
and blames the philosophers for “ talking of matter and spirit as if 
they had a perfect idea of both, when in truth they knew nothing 
of either, but a few phenomena insufficient to frame any hypo- 
thesis.*’:}: Yet he himself speaks of material substance, as a thing 
“ we perfectly know and arc assured of, whilst we only assume or 
guess at spiritual or immaterial substance.”^ But we have as much 
reason to be assured of the latter as of the former, since in neither 
case the substance or essence itself is the object of our sense, but 
we certainly infer it from the properties, which we know in the one 
case us well as in the other. He does not pretend to deny that the 
existence of spiritual substance is possible.|| Why then should not 
lie allow their actual existence, since there are properties or quali- 
ties, from which it may reasonably be inferred, that they actually 
do exist ? 

He finds great fault with Mr. Locke for endeavouring to show, 
that the notion of spirit involves no more difficulty or obscurity in 
it than that of ImmIv, and that we know no more of the solid than 
wc do of the thinking substance, nor how we are extended than how 
we think. In opposition to this he asserts, that we have clear ideas 
of the primary properties tolonging to body, which are solidity and 
extension, hut that wc have not a positive idea of any one primary 
property of spirit; and the only proof he brings for this is, that 
actual thought is not the essence of spirit. But if, instead of actual 
thought being the essence of the soul, the faculty of thinking be 
supposed to be one of its primary essential qualities or properties, 
this is what wc have as clear an idea of as we have of solidity and 
extension.*! He himself elsewhere observes, that “ our ideas of re- 
flection are as clear and distinct as those of sensation, and convey 
knowledge that may be said to be more real And that **the 
ideas we have of thought by reflection, and of some few modes of 
thinking, are as clear as those we have of extension, aud the modes 
of extension bv sensation. "+t Why then may we not from those 
ideas infer a thinking, as well as from the other a solid extended 
substance ! and that these substances are absolutely distinct, and 
of different natures, since their properties manifestly are so ? He 
hath himself acknowledged enough to show the reasonableness of 
this conclusion. “ That we live, anil move, and think,'* saith he, 
“and that there must be something in the constitution of our sys- 
tem of being, beyond the kuowu properties of matter, to produce 
such phenomena as these are undeniable truths.’* lie adds 
indeed, “ what that something is, we know not; and surely it is 

• Works, vol. ill. p. 371. f Ibid. p. 524. J Ibid. p. 509, 510, 512. 
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high time we should be convinced that we cannot know it/** But 
though we cannot describe its intiniate essence, we may know 
enough of it to be convinced, that it is not matter. It is to no pur- 
pose to pretend, that there may be unknown properties of matter, 
by which it may be rendered capable of thinking ; for the properties 
of matter that we do know are inconsistent with the power gf self- 
motion and consciousness. It is true, that he censures thbse as 
proud dogmatists , who bestow the epithets of inert , senseless, stupid, 
passive, upon matter ;+ but in his calmer mood, when he is not car- 
ried away by the spirit of opposition, and has not his hypothesis in 
view, he owns, that “ matter is purely passive, and can act no 
otherwise than it is acted upon.”;}. It is therefore inconsistent with 
its nature to ascribe to it a principle of self-motion. 

He expressly acknowledges, that “our idea of thought is not in- 
cluded in the idea of mattcr. n $ And that intellect is certainly 
above the u power of motion and figure, according to all the ideas 
we have of them ; and therefore (saith he) I* embrace very readily 
the opinion of those who assume, that God has been ph ased In 
superadd to several systems of matter, in such proportions as his 
infinite wisdom has thought tit, the power of thinking.!) This is 
an hypothesis he seems fond of ; lie frequently refers to it, and says 
it is little less than blasphemy to deny it.*i Mr. Locke, as he ob- 
serves, supposed, that God might, if he pleased, give to certain sys- 
tems of created senseless matter, nut together as Tie thinks fit, some 
degree of sense, perception, and thought. But what Mr. Locke 
had advanced as barely possible, for aught he knew*, to Almighty 
Power, our author assumes as having been actually done, and as 
continually done in the ordinary course of things. ' Hut 1 think w*e 
inay safely leave it to any unprejudiced judgment, whether it )»e 
not more* reasonable and more philosophical, to assign different 
substances as the subjects of properties so entirely different, than 
to suppose properties merely suneradded by omnipotency to which 
they do not naturally belong ? Why should Gird Bolingbrokc have 
been so backward to acknowledge a distinct substance from matter 
as the subject of these properties, when he himself was obliged to 
acknow ledge, that the idea of thought is not included in the idea of 
matter , and that intellect is above the t tower of motion and figure, ac- 
cording to all the ideas we have of them ? Is it agreeable to the 
divine wisdom, or to the order of things, to suppose, that God, in 
the general course of his providence, continually supcrmlds preter- 
natural or supernatural properties' and power* to things not natu- 
rally fitted to receive them, rather than that he hfltti produced 
spiritual substances, to which by the original constitution of their 
natures these properties and powers do belong ? It huth been often 
shown by those tnat have treated this subject, that the essential 
properties of body and spirit arc not only distinct, but incompatible, 
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and that therefore they cannot belong to the same substance, but 
must be the properties of Afferent substances. Matter being a 
solid, figurable, divisible substanc^consisting always of separable, 
nay of actually separate and diMi^ct parts, it is evident, from the 
very nature of it, that it is not one indivisible subpftance, but is 
compounded of innumerable little substances, which are really dis- 
tinct, tSfough contiguous ; so that if the intelligent substance in us 
were corporeal, it would be a compound of many intelligences and 
consciousnesses, which could not be one and the same individual 
intelligence and consciousness. Matter therefore is not a subject 
capable of an individual consciousness, which consequently must 
have some other subject to reside in. Thfii argument is pursued 
with admirable clearness anti force by the learned Dr. Clarke, in 
his letter to Mr. Dodwcll, and in his several defences of it against 
Mr. Collins, who pushed the argument for the materiality of the 
soul as far as it could bear. Nor do I find that Lord Bolingbroke 
hath advanced any thing that cfn be called new upon this subject. 
He supposes, but does not prove, all the species of intellectual 
beings to be. material, and bilks of ail intellectual spring common to 
them all ; which, he says, is the same spring in all, but differently 
tempered, so as to have different degrees of force and elasticity in 
some from what it has in others; and he resolves the surprising 
variety of its effects into the apparent difference in the constitutions 
or organization of aniinal>. # But it is justly argued, on the other 
hand, that it is absurd to suppose, that that which is unintelligent 
and insensible before organization, can become intelligent and self- 
conscious by organization, since organization does not alter the 
nature and essence of things. . \ 

These observations semi to me sufficient to takeoff the force of 
wnat Lord Bolingbroke hath advanced, to shew^that the feul is not 
an immaterial substance distinct from the body. — His view in It is 
plains it is ip destroy the proof of its immortality, and to bring in 
this conclusfbn, that since it is not a distinct substance from the 
body, it must die with it. lie pretends indeed, that the opiuion of 
the soul's immateriality adds no strength to that of its immortality, 
and blames the metaphysical divines fur clogging the belief of the 
immortality of the soul with that of its immateriality ; and that by 
resting too tn#ch on the latter they weaken the forme r.+ But 
the true reason of his finding fault with it is, that the immateriality 
of the human soul Airnisheth a strong presumption in favour of its 
immortality, or at least that it maf survive wnen the body is dis- 
solved. TUq|r be himself is sensible of this, appears from what he 
acknowledges^ thut u on supposition of the soul’s being a different 
substance from matter, philosophers argue admirably well a priori , 
and prove with great plausibility, that this mind, this soul^this 
spirit, is not maleriul, is immortal." He urges indeed* that 
“ this assumption cannot stand an examination a posteriori that 
is, as he elsewhere observes, all the phenomena from our birth to 
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<%r death seem repugnant immortality of 

tlto ffoul.** Bit aft that is, not that body 

.and soufcarq^opfe ^d fhr rrrrtfiffr * tbit there is a close 
iroidn between dhtinp, %hh& ibel^Mijr^ef and yet they may be 
"Substances oiWery differafiVflttdtefSy and that they really are so 
appears, as tfasf*been alceady shown, frohfr* their different aapential 
properties. The laws of Itfs Jsdhe appointed ■ by, th^tixthor 

of the human frame *r&npby vifliie of thosd 4a*r^ -i^tsl and body 
have a mutual influence upon one another whint thaSamidh subsists. 
But it by no means follows, that, when this union HMKssolved, both 
these Substances, so different from one another, do alike fall into 
the dust. Nor can this he concluded from the phenomena. — We- 
see indeed what becomes of the fleshy corruptible body ; but We 
fdnttot pretend to decide, that therefore the thinking immaterial 
ii t l lgp ce is dissolved too, or to determine what becomes of it. 

But he ureeth, that though ^thinking and unthinking sub- 
stances should be supposed ever so distinct from one another, yet as 
' assumed souls were given to inform bodies, both are necessary to 
complete the human system ; and that neither of them could exist 
or act in a state of total separation from the other.”* And he ob- 
serve^ ^hat Mr. Wollaston is so sensible of this, that he supposes, 
that there is, besides the body which perishes, some fine vehicle that 
dwells with the f>oul in the brain, and goes oil’ with it at death. 
OUr author has not offered any thing to shew the absurdity of this 
supposition, except by calling such a vehicle the shirt of the sout 9 
and talking of the soul*s Jlj/ing me ay in its shirt into the open fields 
of heaven ; whidb may, for aunht 1 know', pass with some persona 
for witty bante^but has no argument in it. Very able philosophers, 
both ancient ancFtaodern, have supposed, that all created spirit* ape 
*tftndtd$Kth material vehicles. But whatever becomes of this 'tiSpr 
' jtwMbn* with regard to the human soul, 1 do not sec how it follow!,* 
thst- a -suhstance which is essentially active, in tel lec June, aiufcyoli- 
tive, should lose all intellect, action, and volition, irrcfcly <fh its 
being separated from a material substance to which it was united, 
atid which is naturally void of these qualities. However it might 
be bound by the law's of that union for a time, there is no reason to 
tbiuk it should be still subject to those laws, ami that it should be 
Ujjpfr le to act or think at ail, after this union is dissnlrild. 

/frifhe only thing farther which hath any appqgrance of argument 
Isfth&t “it the philosopher assert*. that whatever thinks is n simple 
"being, immaterial, indissoluble, fnd therefore immortal, — we must 
be reduced, if we receive this hypothesis, to suppose thfct other ani- 
mals besides have immaterial or immortal souls.”!* %id if it be 
allowed, that other animals have immaterial souls too, 1 do not see 
whifepbsurdity follows from it ; or why it may not be reasonably 
supposed, that there may be innumerabludMclations of immaterial 
beings of very different capacities, andimonded for different ends 
antaise*. But our author urges against those who suppose sensi* 
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tive souls in brutes, and a rational soul in man* that “ the power 
of thinking is as necessary to perception, of the slightest sensation, 
as it is to geometrical reasoning; and that it iftauifcstly implies a 
contradiction to say, that a substance capable* of thought by its 
nature in one degree or instance, is by -its nature incapable 
of it^in any other."* Hut I sec not the least absurdity in 
this; except it be said, that it necessarily follows, that a sub- 
stance capable of thought or sense in the lowest dcgiee, must be 
essentially capable of thought or sense in the highest degree. I 
can easily conceive, that a nature may be supposed capable of the 
funner, and not of the latter. And must not he say so too, since 
he asserts that brutes think, and yet I believe will hardly affirm 
that they are capable as well as men of geometrical reasoning/ 
There is no absurdity in supposing immaterial souls, which have 
sensitive perceptions, and arc capable of sensitive happiness, without 
ever rising beyond this, or being properly capable of moral agency. 
And supposing tin.* brutes to haVe immaterial sensitive souls which 
arc not annihilated at death, what becomes of them after death, 
whether they aio made use of to animate other bodies, or what is 
done with them, we cannot tell. N or is our nut being able to assign 
any use for them >«» much as a presumption that they answer no 
cm! at all, or that they do n jt exist. There may be a thousand 
ways which the Lord of nature may have of disposing of them, which 
v\e know nothing of. 

It appuais from what hath bevii offend, that tln-re is a real foun- 
dation iu reason for the duct line of the soul's mum anility, and that 
therefore there is no need to resolve it. as t hi- writer 'Cents willing 
to do, into the pride of the human heart. It .s hi' own observation, 
u t|iat turn weie Ctui'cious rvi r Mine there lace existed, that them 
is an active thinking principle in then comp* »-iti.>n. -That there are 
corpoie.il natures, we have sensitive knowledge: that there are spiii- 
tual natures distinct tioin all these, we haw no knowledge at all. 
We only infer that there are such, because we know that we 
think, and are not able to convene bow ma’eiial 'V-temscuu think."!* 
And this certainh i' a \» i\ r» asi»na!»le mterenc*. as reasonable as it 
is to infer a m itciial substance from the affections and propel ties of 
matter. 

Hut though it is agreeable to reason to believe, that tin* human 
soul is miumtci i d and immortal, thU doth not imply, as his lord- 
ship is pleas«-d to insinuate, that “ it is immortal by the necessity of 
its natuic, as Clod is self-existent by the necessity ol his,"j. Nor is 
it so understood by those who maintain the natural immortality of 
the human sold. What they intend by it is only this: I hat Clod 
made I lie soul originally of such a nature as to be fitted and designed 
for an immortal duration; not naturally liable, as the Innly is # to 
corruption and dissolution ; but not, as if it were rendeied so neces- 
sarily existent as to be i^Mitindent of God hmistdb Still it is in 
his power to amiibilate it, itlie scoth fit to put an < ml to its exis- 
tence, though there is no reason to thinly that he will e\«*r do so : for 
* Work#, val. iii. fi. Ml. t ll»i«l. p. .fc’Jfi. » p. 
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since it was fitted for immortality by his own original constitution, 
this may be regarded as an indication of his will, that it shall con- 
tinue in immortal being, though still in a dependence on the power 
and will of the Creator. 

It is proper to observe here, that our author hath acknowledged 
several things which furnish a very reasonable presumption in favour 
of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. One is, the univeisal 
prevalence of that doctrine from the oldest antiquity. For this 
seems to show, that it is agreeable to the natural sentiments of the 
human mind ; or at least that it was derived from a primitive uni- 
versal tradition received from the first ancestors of the human race, 
and which was originally owing to divine revelation. Both these 
may probably have contributed to the general spreading of this 
notion. This writer, according to his custom, varies on this head ; 
for, after having expressly asserted, that this doctrine was inculcated 
from time immemorial , and that it began to be taught long before we 
have any light into antit/uih/* he pretends to assign the original of 
it, and ascribes the invention of it to Fgvpt, and that it came from 
thence to the Greeks, to whom it was brought by Orpheus, and 
from the Greeks to the Uomans.t But we find it was equally re- 
ceived among the most barbarous as among the most polite nation-'. 
The ancient Indians, Scythians, GauU, ( Germans, lhitons, as well 
as Greeks and Unmans, believed that souls an; immortal, and that 
men should live in another Mate after death. There were scarce un\ 
among the Ailiencans. when the Kurnpeans fust arrived there, who 
doubted of it. It has been almost as generally believed as the exis- 
tence of God : so that it may well pa-s for a common notion. 

Another thing taken notice of by this wuter, and to which In- 
partly asenb s the belief of the soul's mimmtalitv, is what he calls 
the powerful desire of mnttnutn^ to rust. He hI»m-iv»*s, that tin** 
desire was .so >tn ng, that “the umhitude in the pagan wmld wi n- 
ready to emhiace the hope of immoitality, though it was accom- 
panied with the f«-ar of damnation/’} This strong dcsiic of tutme 
existence appears by his own account to l>e natural to the human 
mind. And would the author of our beings have s<> constituted us, 
if the object of this desue was vain, and if tlicic wi le no futuie ex- 
istence to expect i Is not tills powerful decile m expectation of 
immortality, which is implniihd m the human heart, an argument 
that he that made 11 foinifd and d« sigm d us, not merely for this 
present state and transitoi) life, but for a future state ol existence t 

Gird Bolingbroke further oIimmw-s, that nm- gir.it cause of the 
spreading of thin doctrine was its being encouraged bv the politi 
Clans and legislators, as well as philosophers, on the account of its 
great 1 1*0 fulness to mankind, and bora use thev looked upon it to be 
necessary to enforce the sanctions of the l.iw of nature.^ Now tin* 
great usefulness and necessity of this doctrine is no small niginncnt 
of it* truth. For if men are so framed, that they cannot In* prnpcilv 
governed without the hopes *>r feats of a fntuic state: if tin e me 
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necessary to preserve order and good government in the world, to 
allure and engage men to virtue, and deter them from vice arid 
wickedness; this shows that the author of their beings designed 
them for immortality, and a future state, and that consequently such 
a state there really is; except it be said, that he formed our natures 
so as to make it necessary to govern us by a lie, and by false motives 
and imaginary hopes and fears. 

ft sufficiently appears from what has been already observed, that 
our author, bv denying that the soul is an immaterial substance dis- 
tinct from the body, bath done what he could to take away the 
force of the natural argument for a future state of existence and 
retributions after this life is at an end. It remains that wo take 
notice of what lie hath offered to destroy the moral argument- 
usually brought for it from the supposed unequal distributions of 
this present state. He set* himself at great length to prove, that 
the supposition is absolutely false and groundless ; that it is highly 
injurious to (Sod; and tendeth to cast the most blasphemous reflec- 
tions upon his providence. In the management of this argument, 
he hath broke out into the most opprobrious invectives against the 
Christian divines and philosophers, whom he abuses and traduces 
without the least regard to decency. He frequently charges them 
as in a confederacy with the atln*i-t- ; and represents them :*s 
“ complaining of th«* uniform conduct of that providence of Clod 
which is over all his woiks, and censuring their Creator in th * 
government of the world, which he has made and pn-nves. — That 
they leave done nothing more than repeat what all the athei-t>, from 
Democritus and Kptcurus, have said : That they have pushed their 
arguments on this subject .*•> far, that the whole tube of these 
writers, like Wollaston and Clarke, d * in effect renounce dod, as 
much as the rankest of the atheistical tribe:” And he undertakes 
to prove this, to their shame to be true.* That “the heathen deists 
defended tlicdixiiic providence against the atheists who attacked 
it, and recommended a cheeiful resignation to all the dispensations 
of it ; whereas C hristian divines have made a common cause with 
the atheists, to attack providence, and to murmur against the neces- 
sary . submission that they pay."!' That “the Christian philoso- 
phers, far from di lending tin* providence ofd.nl, have joined in the 
clamour against it." That “ they have brought the self-existent 
Being to the bar of humanity,— and be has been tried, convicted, 
and condemned, like the governor of a province, or any other inferior 
magistrate/’ 

Accordingly lie sets up as a /calms advocate for the “ goodness and 
righteousness of divine providence in the present constitution of 
things, and with great solriunit v undertakes /<* plead the cause of 
(I od against atheists and divines.” He affirms, that, 4 * notwithstand- 
ing the human race is exposed to various evils, there is no ground 
for complaint, hut abundant cause for thankfulness/'^ That “ if 
we are subjeef to many evils, physical and moral, we can show 
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much more good of both kinds, which Clod hath bestowed upon us, 
or put it into our power to procure ourselves.’’ — That the means to 
soften or prevent evils, the chief of which he reckons to be hope, 
are “so many instances of the positive goodness of (Sod that 
“ neither the goodness or justice of (Sod require that we should be 
better, nor happier than we are that man “enjoys numberless 
benefits by the fitness of his nature to the constitution of the world, 
unasked, unmerited, freely bestowed.”} lie asserts, in opposition to 
atheistsanddivines, that “the general state of mankind in tlie present 
scheme of providence is not only tolerable, but happy:— -and that 
there is in this world so much more good than evil, and the general 
state of mankind is so happy in it, that there is no room for the 
exaggerated descriptions that have been made of human misi rv : 
that “ God has made us happy, ami ha- put it into onr power to 
make ourselves happier, by a due use of our reason, which leads 11 s 
to the practice of mural virtue, and to all the duties of society 
that “ good men are often unhappy, and bad men happy, has,” he 
>avs, “ been a subject of invective rather than aigument, t« » Kpicurus. 
Cotta, and others among the alien uts, and to eminent <ii\ iue- among 
the modems. ” c And lie paiticulurly examine- the instance.- pro- 
duced bv Cotta in Cicero against the pro\ idence of Gnd,und shows 
what llalbu- might have answered. He find- gn at fault with Dr. 
Clarke for saving, that “ it is reitaiu, fnun the moral attributes of 
God, that thoie must be >ueh a future state of existence, a- that, bv 
an exact distribution of rewards and punishments, all the present 
disoiders and inequalities may be >ct light, and that the whole 
scheme of providence ni.tv appear at it- consummation to be a design 
worlhv of infinite wisdom, justice, and goodness. ’’ >ee Clarke's 
7^e///e//rc' 0/ \uhtriit mnl /iV vvnli'it /i\7#g/o//, prop. IN . lur this he 
Calls him multi' ivti* and rmti '"fdit'l ; and tli.it ** .ire. • rdinu to tl:e-c 
men, it appear- actually unwoithy of them at present. * Ami in 
opposition, a- he pretends, to divines, he slums the geiici.d tendi-nev 
of vutue to promote happun-s, and of vice to produce mi-er\.j; 

Th* -e th ug- he enlarges upon m several of hi- I ; i ignn nt- and 
Ks-ays ill the fitrh \oluiie- of his woik-, See pai nciil.n Iv the fiat v- 
thiid, forty-fnui lb, forty-eighth, forts -ninth, fiftieth, fitty-fiist, tilts - 
second, fills -third, and fifty-foui th of tlm-e l ; i ag nients. 

It will be m-ces^arv h»*ie to make M ine ob-ei \ at ions ; and a few 
will be .sufficient. 

And 1. My first. refl* ctim» is tlii-: that l.oid Molinghioke had no 
just pret m-ioii- to value hmi-ell upon In mg an advocate for the 
goodness and righteousness of divine providence, nor could properly 
attempt to vindicate it, in consistency w it h his .scheme. He had 
taken pains to show, that moial attubutes aie not to be ascribed to 
Go<i as distinguished from his physical attributes; that there is no 
such thing as justice and goodness in God, according to our Ulcus 
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of them, nor can we form any judgment concerning them; and that 
there are many phenomena in the present course of things, which 
are absolutely repugnant to those moral attributes. But in that 
part of liis book where he undertakes to justify the providence of 
God in this present state, he not only supposes justice and goodness 
in God, but that they arc conspicuous in the whole course of his 
dispensations, and that the present state of things is agreeable to 
our ideas of those attributes. Another consideration which shows 
his great inconsistency is, that at tlu* same time that he sets up as 
an advocate for the goodness and justice of providence in this pre- 
sent state, he yet will not allow that providence considers men 
individually at all, though he himself owns that justice has neces- 
sarily a respect to individuals. I had occasion to observe in mv 
last letter, that he averts, that “ justice requires most, certainly that 
rewards and punishments should b** measured out in every particular 
cast* in proportion to the inn it and deinnit of each individual."* 
With what consistency then can In* undertake to demonstrate the 
justice of providence in this preen t state, when he makes it essen- 
tial to justici*, that regard should be had to the cases and circum- 
stances of individuals, and \ * t allinns, that providence in this pre- 
sent state bath imivgHid to individuals/ And In* srins to make 
its not c\ti ndmg to individuals hi re, an argument that it shall not 
extend to tin-in in a future <tut •: for he mention- it as an ah-urditv 
in tin* Clm-tim -v«*tem, that “the pitKvedmgs of tin* future state 
will In* tin* \ i * r v m-wi'm- ■ .1 tin* pirn nt ; fur that then every individual 
human mature is t • » he tied, whereas here tin v an* con-idert d only 
Collectively ; that tin* most secret actions, nay. tin- very thoughts of 
the heart, will be hud open, and sentence will he pronounce I 
accordingly w here In* seems to argue.th.it In cause individuals 
are not called to an account, or rewarded and punished here, accord- 
ing to tln u particular merits t .r demerits, therelhre they shall not be 
so hereafter : whereas the argument seems to hold strongly the other 
way, supposing tin* justice of divine providence: that since justice 
necessarily requires t hut a regard should b* had to men s paiticuhr 
actions, eases, and circumstances, and since there is not an exact 
distribution of rewards and punishments to individuals in this pre- 
sent state, according to the personal limit or demerit of each 
individual, therefore there shall he a future state, in which this shall 
be done, and I lie righteousness of providence shall be fully mani- 
fested and vindicated. And it cannot but appear a little extraordi- 
nary, that tins author should make Mich a mighty parade of his zeal 
for vindicating the justice of divine providence, when according to 
his scheme the justice of providence cannot consistently he said to 
be exercised or displayed, either here or hereafter. 

iindlv. It is piopcr farther to observe, that what Lord ILdingbroke 
hath oifered with so much pomp for vindicating the proceedings of 
divine providence in the piesent constitution of things, hath nothing 
in it that can be culled new, or which had not been said as well, or 
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better, by Christian divines and philosophers before him. They 
have frequently shown, that this present world is full of the effects 
and instances of the divine goodness : that many of those that are 
called natural evils are the effects of wise general laws, which are 
best upon the whole : that the evils of this life are, for the most 
part, tolerable, and overbalanced by the blessings bestowed upon us, 
which, ordinarily speaking, are much superior to those evils: that in 
the present constitution, virtue has a manifest tendency, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, to produce happiness, and vice misery; and 
that this constitution is the effect of a wise and good providence ; 
from whence it may be concluded, that the great Author and 
Governor of the world approves the one, and disapproves the other : 
so that it may be justly said in general, that good and virtuous per- 
sons enjoy more true satisfaction and happiness, even in this present, 
life, than the bad and vicious. Divines may say much more on this 
head than this author could consistently do. They maintain a pro- 
vidence which extends even to the individuals of the human race; 
that good men may consider themselves us continually under God’s 
wise and fatherly care and inspection ; that they may regard the 
good things they enjoy as the effects of his goodness, and are pro- 
vided with the properest consolations and supports under all the 
evils of this present life, being persuaded that God, who knowctli 
their circumstances, will overrule all these things for their benefit; 
and that they are part of the discipline appointed to prepare them 
fora better state; the prospects of which diffuse joy and comfort 
through all the gloomy scenes of adversity they may here meet with. 
But in his scheme there is no solid foundation for that tranquillity 
of mind, of which he speaks in such high terms, as the inseparable 
c ompanion of virtue, and for that hope, which, lie; says, gives a relish 
to all the comforts, and takes off the hitter relish from all the mis- 
fortunes of life. If providence doth not concern itself about indi- 
viduals, the good man hath no effectual support under liis calamities. 
And it is woithy of observation, that our author himself, in vindi- 
cating the justice and goodness of providence in this present state, 
is sometimes obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis of a particu- 
lar providence. Some of the answers lie puts in the mouth of 
Halims :is what lie might haw* opposed to Cotta’s harangue against 
providence, proceed upon the supposition of a providence which hath 
a regard to the cases and circumstances of individuals. 9 And with 
regaid to public c alamities, one of the ways he takes of accounting 
for them is this, that “they may he considered as chastisements, 
when there are any to he amended by partaking in them, or being 
spectators of them.— And that they should teach mankind to adore 
ami fear that orovidence, which governs the world by jmiticular as 
well as general dispensations.”! 

A third reflection is this : That though it lx* very true in general, 
that, in the present constitution of things, virtue hath a manifest 
tendency to promote our happiness, and vice to produce misery, \ct 
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it cannot be denied, that it often happeneth in particular cases, that 
as to the outward dispensations of providence, there is not a constant 
and remarkable difference made between the righteous and the 
wicked here on earth : That persons of eminent virtue have fre- 
quently been overwhelmed witli evils and calamities of various kinds, 
and have perished under them, without any recompense of that 
virtue, if there be no future state; and that wicked men have often 
been remarkably prosperous, and have met with great success in 
their undertakings, and have continued prosperous to the end of 
their lives. These things have been observed in all ages. And ac- 
cordingly he expressly owns, that “ the ancient theists were per- 
suaded, that nothing less than the existence of all mankind m a 
future state, and a more exact distribution of rewards and puui>h- 
ments, could excus** the assumed, irregular, and unjust proceedings 
of providence in this life, on which atheists founded their objec- 
tions. lie frequently intimates, that this was one great reason of 
the philosophers assuming the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments: though sometimes he seems to contiadict this, and to sav, 
that the heathens did not take in the hypothesis of a future state in 
order to vindicate the conduct of divine providence. + Hut without 
endeavouring to reconcile this vv liter to himself, which it is often 
impossible to do, we may proceed upon it. as a certain thing, that 
it hath been generally acknowledged in all age.-, that good men have, 
been often in a very calamitous condition in tins present state, and bad 
men in very prosperous circumstances. It is true, that, as our 
author observes, we may lie deceived, and think those to he good 
men who are not so ; hut in many cases we may certainly pronounce, 
that those who by their actions plainly show themselves to be bad 
men, tin* unjust, the fraudulent, the cruel, and oppressive, prosper 
and flourish, whilst men, whom it were the height of unchavitable- 
ncss not to suppose persons of great goodness, integrity, and gene- 
rous honesty, sutler even by their very virtues, and are exposed to 
grievous oppressions and reproach, without any retires- from human 
judicatorii'-. It i- his own observation, that “there is room for 
much contingency to the physical and moral world, under the 
government of a general providence, and that amidst these contin- 
gencies, happiness, outward happiness at least, may fall to the lot of 
the wicked, and outward unhappiness to the lot of good men. *} 

Mr. Hume has repicscuted this matter with spirit and elegance 
in the twenty-first of his moral and political Kssnys ; where he ob- 
serves, that “though virtue be undoubtedly the best choice where 
it can be attained, yet such is the confusion and disorder of human 
affairs, that no perfect economy, or icgular distiihution of happiness 
or misery, is in this life ever to be exjieeted. Not only are the 
goods of fortune, and endowments of the body, unequally distributed 
between the virtuous and tho vicious; but the most worthy cha- 
racter, by tin* very economy of the passions, doth not always enjoy 
the highest felicity. Though all vice is pernicious, the disturbance 
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or | ain is not measured out by nature with exact proportion to the 
degrees of vice; nor is the man of’ highest virtue, even abstracting 
from external accidents, always the most happy. A gloomy and 
melancholy temper may be found in very worthy characters that 
have a great sense of honour and integrity ; and yet this alone may 
embitter life, and render a person completely miserable. On the 
other hand, a selfish villain may possess a spring and alacrity of 
temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which will compensate the uneasi- 
ness and remorse arising from all the other vices. If a man be 
liable to a vice or imperfection, it may often happen, that a good 
quality which he possesses uIoiilc with it, will render him inure mise- 
rable. than if he were completely vicious. A sense of shame in an 
imperfect character i> cert .duly a virtue, but produces great uneasi- 
ness and remorse, from which the abandoned villain is entirely lice.”* 
Though 1 lay no meat stress on Mr. Hume's authority, vet I be- 
lieve this representation will be acknowledged to be agreeable to 
observation and experience. And if it be so, wliat can be more 
natural or reasonable, than the li\pothe*is of a hit uie state, where 
the icw aids of mi tue, and punishments of vice, shall be nunc equally 
and regularly propns tinned than they can ordinarily be in tins pre- 
sent state? 

■ It is liaid to piuducc an iiM.uicc of grosser calumny and abuse 
than our authoi is guilty of, when lie advametli it as a general 
charge against tin Cbiistiaii divine*, tlwt *■ they have made a com- 
mon cau*ewi:h atheists to attack piovulcnce, and to nniiumr against 
the nccessaiv submission that they pay.*’ And he gives it as the 
< haiijrter of the Chthtmn, that “ be got s iiiiirmiuing and complain- 
ing tin oiigli this life ag.uiM the justice of (iod, ami tlicicfoie de- 
volves little to t a*te of Ins goodness in a future state." |- Hut tins 
is sti angel v n.isiepie*ent» d. The ( lm*tian, n. stun ted by tin holy 
Scriptuies, believes, tint (iod is peifecfly just and righteous in ail 
bis way.-: He is taught to rtgard ail the good tilings be enjoys as 
flowing from Ciod’s paternal benignity; all the evils and atlhetinns 
lie endures, as ordered and governed for the most wise and iightcous 
end*. If there be any thing in the divine dispensations at present, 
which lie cannot well account lor, m reconcile, be is far linm accu- 
sing (iod, or entertaining a bard thought of his justice or goodness. 
He believe*, that these tilings arc all wisely oob ml, or permitted ; 
that they arc what may be expected in a state of trial and discipline, 
and make a nail of the s< heme of divine providei re, winch will ap- 
pear, when the whole come* to be viewed in its proper connection 
and harmony, to have been onion d with the most pet feet wisdom, 
righteousness, and goodnes*. 'fins present state only makes a part 
of the glorious plan ; and they are the pci sons that defame ami nus- 
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represent providence, who are for separating and disjointing the 
admirable scheme. What a strange perversion is it to represent the 
hope and expectation which Christians entertain of a future state, 
as arguing a bad temper of mind, and tending to render them un- 
worthy to taste of the divine goodness hereafter ! As if it were a 
fault and a vice to aspire to a state where our nature shall be raised 
to the perfection of holiness and virtue, where true piety shall re- 
ceive its proper and full reward, and the glory of the divine perfec- 
tions shall be most illustriously displayed. 

As to the nature and extent of those future rewards and punish- 
ments, they will come more properly to be considered, when I come 
to examine the objections he hath advanced against the accounts 
that are given of them in the gospel. 

The only thing fuither which I shall at present take notice of is, 
the use which he makes of that maxim, that Whf/t^oerrr A, right. 
lie insinuates as if Christian divines were not for acknowledging, 
that whatsoever God does is right : which he looks upon to he a 
most certain and important principle: and that upon this principle 
we ought to rest satisfied, that what is done in this present state is 
right, without looking forward to a future state, or taking it into the 
account at all. 

For the explaining tin* principle our author mentions. Whatever 
is, is right, it must he nbseived, that it i> not to be applied toeveiv 
particular incident cmi'idcied independently, and as confined to the 
pnseut inoiiK nt, w ithout any dependence oil what went before, or 
follows after. The maxim would not be true or just taken in this 
\iew. The meaning therefoie must be. that whatever is, considered 
as a part of tin* universal scheme «>f providence, and taken in its 
proper harmony and connexion with the ]u>t and future, as well as 
with the present appointed course of things, is rightly and fitly 
ordered. Thus, t >, «r. suppose a good man reduced to the greatest 
misery and distress, and conflicting with the soicst evils and cala- 
mities, it is fit he should be so, because, considering that event in its 
connexion, and t .iking in the past and future, it is permitted or ap- 
pointed for wise reasons, and is therefore best upon the whole ; but 
considered independently, and as no part of the scheme of provi- 
dence, or as separated from the other parts of that scheme, it is not 
in itself the best nor fittest. This maxim, therefore, which tins 
writer makes use of with a view to set aside a future state, is, if 
understood in that sense* in which alone it is true, perfectly consis- 
tent. with the belief of a future state, and even lcadeth us to the 
acknowledgment of it. If we believe that God always docs that 
which is fittest to be done, and yet meet with some things which we 
find it hard to reconcile to our ideas of the divine wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and goodness, our persuasion, that he always does that which 
is right, will put us upon endeavouring to reconcile those* appear- 
ances ; and if a probable* hypothesis offers for leconcding them, it 
is perfectly consistent with the* veneration wo owe to the Oeity to 
embrace* that hypothesis; esperiallv if if be not arbitrary, but hath 
.1 real foundation in the nature of things ; anel such is the hypothesis 
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of a future state of retributions. There is great reason to believe, 
that the thinking principle in man is an immaterial substance, quite 
distinct from the body, and which shall not be dissolved with it; 
and there are many things that seem to show, he was not designed 
merely for this present transitory life on earth. The strong desire 
of immortality, so natural to the human mind ; the vast capacities 
and faculties of the human soul, capable of making an immortal pro- 
gress in knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, compared with the small 
advances we have an opportunity of making in this present state; 
our being formed moral agents, accountable creatures, which seems 
plainly to show, that it was designed by the Author of our beings, 
and who bath given us a law for the rule of our duty, that we should 
be hereafter called to an account for our conduct ; of which wc have 
some forebodings in the judgment our own consciences naturally 
pass upon our actions; those, and other things that might he men- 
tioned, seem to show, that, man was not designed merely lor this 
present state. And since there are several reasons which lead us 
to look upon a future state of existence as probable, it is a most 
natural thought, that then the seeming Mutualities of this present 
state will he rectified; and that the consideration of that state is to 
he taken in, in forming a judgment concerning (iod's providential 
dispensations. And if with all this there he an expiess revelation 
from (iod, assuiing us of a futuie state, the evidence is complete, 
and there is all the reason in the world to draw an argument from 
that state to solve present contrary appearances. 

1 am yours, ike. 


LKTTKIt XXVI. 

OlKervations on Lord ifoiingbrokt*'* Account of the Law of Nature. — He averts it 
to be mi plain and obvious to the meanest Understanding, that Men cannot be mis- 
t.tkeii about it. — The contrary shown Iroin his own Acknowledgment, -lie makes 
Sell- Love the only original Spring from which our moral Duties and Affection* 
How ; yet Mippow* universal Deiievolence to be the fundamental Law ot our Nature, 
lie declare* that we are obliged by the Law of Nuture to place our Hope and Trust 
iri Hod, and add re** ouraelvc* to him.- -This shown to be inronai*tetit with the Prin- 
ciples he had advaneed, — lie uvserta Polygamy to be founded in the Law of Nut u re. 
- He will not allow*, that there is any aueh thing hh natural Shame or Modesty. — The 
Account he given of the Sanctions of the Law* of Nuture, considered. — He iidmits 
no Sanctioni* of that I<uw with respect to Individuals. The ill ('otiM'ipieiutM of hi* 
Scheme to the Interests of Morality and Virtue, represented. 

Sin, 

From the observations that have lxen inside in the foregoing 
letters, I think it sufficiently apjx am, that l.oid link light ok c hath 
endeavoured to subvert, or at least to pctplcx and confound, soinr 
of tin- main principles of what is usuallx called natural icligion. I 
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shall now proceed to examine the account he hath given of the law 
of nature, considered as a rule of duty. He frequently speaks in 
the highest terms of the clearness, the sufficiency, and perfection of 
that law. He represents it as the only standing revelation of the 
will of God to mankind, and which renders every other revelation 
needless. Y'ery learned and able men have treated of the law of 
nature ; but our author seems not at ail satisfied with what they 
have written on that subject. He says, “ they have been more in- 
tent to show their learning and acuteness, than to set their subject 
in a clear and sufficient light : — That, instead of setting up a light 
sufficient to enlighten a large room, they go about with a small 
taper, and, whilst they illuminate one comer, darken the rest: — 
That they puzzle and perplex the plainest thing in the world, some- 
times by citations little to the purpose, or of little authority; some- 
times by a great apparatus of abstract reasoning, and by dint of 
explanation. — Read Seklen and Grotius, read Cumberland, read 
Puflendorf, if you have leisure or patience for it. — There are many 
curious researches, no doubt, and many excellent observations in 
these writers; but they seem to be great writers on this subject, by 
much the same right as lie might be called* a great tiaveller who 
should go from London to Paris by the Cape of (loud Hope."'* 1 
think it is not easy to convey a mure contemptible idea uf any 
writers, than he hath here done of these great men. It is to be 
supposed therefore, that he proposes to lead men a more clear and 
direct way to the knowledge of the law of nature; especially since 
he hath declared, that all that can be said to any real or useful 
purpose concerning that law, is extremely plain.”* 

Resides occasional passages in which he makes mention of the law 
of nature, this is the principal subject of several of the Fragments 
and Kssays of which his fifth volume consists, particularly of the third, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-second, of these Fragments and Fssays. Rut all these 
together arc far from making up any tiling that can with the least 
propriety be called a treatise on the law of nature; and, as his 
Loidship generally seems to think himself above treating things in 
a methodical wav, we are left to collect his sentiments by comparing 
several parts of bis works together, and forming a judgment as well 
as we can. He has neither distinctly explained the principles of that 
law, nor pursued those principles to their regular consequences, nor 
formed any deductions from them that can be of great use for the 
direction and instruction of mankind. 

As to the law of nature in general, he tells us, that “ the law of 
nature is the law of reason. A right use of that faculty which God 
hath given us, collects that law from the nature of things, as they 
stand in the system which he has constituted.”]; Or. as he else- 
where expresseth it, u It is a law which God has given to all his 
human creatures, enacted in the constitution of their natures, and 
discernible by the use of the faculties he has given the»u.”§ He 
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calls it, “ the revelation Clod has made of his will by his works. 
And what is the will of God,” saith he, “is a question easily an- 
swered. To answer this, we need go no higher than the moral obli- 
gations that arise in our own system, and of which we have very 
adequate ideas. The nature of the human system is independent 
on man, and yet he is obliged to derive the rules of his conduct 
from it. By employing our reason to collect the will of God from 
the fund of our nature physical and moral, and by contemplating 
frequently and seriously the laws that are plainly and necessarily 
deducible from them, we may acquire not only a particular know- 
ledge of those laws, but a general, and, in some sort, an habitual 
knowledge of the mannei in which God is pleased to exercise his 
supreme power in this system, beyond which we have no concern.”* 
This law he represents as absolutely certain, and obvious to all 
mankind. “Natural revelation (for so," saitli he, 44 I will call it) 
produces knowledge, a series of intuitive knowledge from the first, 
principles to the last conclusions. Tin- phenomena of nature aie the 
first principles; and reason, /. c. a real divine illumination, leads ns 
from one necessary truth to another, through the whole course of 
the-e demonstrations.-— In all these cases we know, we do not be- 
lieve.' He asserts, that “ we moie certainly know the will of God 
in this way than we can know it in any oth r.”^ 44 And that the 

tables of the natural law are hung op m the wmks of God. and are 
obvious to the sight of all men. so obvious that no man who is able 
to lead the plainest characters can mistake tliem.”§ And accord- 
ingly he declares that “ the wdl of God, .signified by the law of 
nature, and revealed by his works, i.s a revelation that admits of no 
doubt, and shows the load to happiness to all mankind." I shall 
only mention one passage more, among many that might he pio- 
duced to the same purpose. Having asserted, that “ natural icligioii 
is the oriental revelation which God has made of himself, and of his 
will, to all mankind in tin- constitution of things, and in the order 
of his providence ; he observes, that human reason is able to disco\cr 
in the original revelation every conceivable duty that we owe to God 
as our Creator, and to man as our fellow creature : that this system 
of duty is fully pioportioned by infinite wisdom to the human state, 
and the end of its human happiness. — Natural religion thoiefore is 
relatively perfect; it is immutable; as long as God and man con- 
tinue to be what they arc, and to stand in the same relations to one 
another.” He adds, 44 if it. does not follow necessarily fiom this, 
sure I am that it follows probably, that God has made no other reve- 
lation of himself and of his will to mankind.*; This is evidently the 
main point our author had in view, in extolling so mightily as he 
liaa done the absolute perfection, certainty, and clearness of the law 
of nature. 

Fiom tin* several passages which have been produced, it appears, 
that by the law of nature he understands vvliat we in iy collect by 
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our reason, concerning the will of God and our duty, from the con- 
sideration of his works, but especially from the constitution uf the 
human system, or, as he expresseth it, from the fund of our nature*, 
physical and moral. Let us therefore eneju ire what account lie gives 
of the human system. He observes, that (t man has two piinciples 
of determination, affections and passions, excited by appaicnl mjod, 
and reason, which is a sluggard, and cannot be so excited. Hea>on 
must be willed into action ; and as this can rarely happen, when the 
will is already determined bv affections and passions, so when it 
does happen, a >ort of composition trctierally happens between the 
two principles; and if the nlfectiniit and pashms eannof govern ab- 
solutely, they obtain more indulgence from r a-on than thev deserve, 
or than she would slow them if >h ■ were entirelv free from their 
force, and free from their conduct. ’’’ He cxpre's-lv declart s, that 
il the appetites, pas-ions, ;md the imm. diav objects of plea-uiv, will 
be always of greater force to determine us than reason fN* and that 
44 amidst the contingencies that must. arise f rom the constitution of 
everv individual, he needs not <ro about to prove that the odds will 
always be on the side of appetite : from which affections arise, as 
affections £iow up aftcrwaids into ms, which reason cannot 

always subdue in the strongest minds, and by which she is perpe- 
tually subdued in the weakest.”* At the s one time that bespeaks 
in such ‘drolls terms of tie «jivat power and prevalency of the ap- 
petites and passion-, he will not allow that the Creator hath im- 
planted in tin* human mind any tlmnj; that can he called a natural 
sense of^nod and evil, ofiiudit or wrong. He treat- those as enthu- 
siasts in ethics, and as rendering natural religion ridiculous, who 
maintain, that there is “ a moral -oust or instinct, by which men 
distinguish wh.it is morallv good from wh.it i- mo; a ! ly evil, and |km- 
cei\e an agreeable «*r di-agreeable intellectu il >c:isatimi accord- 
ingly.*^ 41 This, ” he says, “may be aCtpi.icd in some smt bv long 
habit, and by true philosophical devotion, hut that it is whim-ical 
to a-Muue it to be natural.'’.! 

And now we may form -ome judgment, how far our author's de- 
clarations concerning: the absolute clearness, as well as certainty, of 
the law of nature, aie to be depended on. which he makes with a 
view to slu>w that all extraordinary revelation is entirely needless. 

lie tells us, that “the law of nature has all tin clearness, all the 
pn vision that God can give, or man de-ire :*’ which lie prows, be- 
cause “ the nature of our system, as tar as the morality of actions 
is concerned, is siiflieiently known to us, and the laws of our nature 
consequently, since they result from it." € ; It is to be observed, that 
the clearness and pieci-ion lie here attributes to the law of nature is 
supposed by him to be of such a kind as to be obvious to ail m.mk ml. 
Ami the only way lie allows to any of the human race for knowing 
that law aiui his own duty, is by sending him for information con- 
cerning it to the works of God, and especially to the human system, 
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and the laws that result from it. And is this so easy a task to 
every man, even the most illiterate '? Can it be said that this is, ns 
he affirms, “ intelligible at all times, and in all places alike, and pro- 
portioned to the meanest understanding Is every man well 
qualified to search into the fund of his nature , physical and moral , 
and to form his conclusions accordingly, and draw up a system of 
religion, of laws and rules for his own conduct? IIow can he con- 
sistently suppose, that the human system is sufficiently known to 
all, when according to him some of the wisest men in all ages, and 
mankind in general, have been mistaken even in a point of such 
importance relating to it, as the supposing the soul to be a distinct 
substance from the body ? Besides which, the knowledge of the 
human system takes in a due consideration of our senses, reason, 
appetites, and passions. All these must ho considered, that wc may 
know wherein consisteth the proper order and harmony of mir 
powers, which of them are to be subordinate, and which to govern ; 
what are the just limits of our appetites and passions ; how far and 
in what instances they arc to be gratified, and how far restrained. 
And is every particular person, if left to himself, able by the mere 
force of his own reason to consider and compare all these, and from 
thence to make the proper deduction*, and ucnuiic a pm tit ular 
knowledge, as our author requires, of those laws t tint are deducibte 
from this system ? 

He has another remarkable passage to the same purport*, which 
it may be proper to take some notice of. 44 Whether the word of 
Hod,” saith lie, “ be his wool, may lx*, and hath been disputed by 
theists : but whether the woiks of (Sod be his works, neither has 
been nor can be disputed by any such. Natural icligion therefore 
being founded on human nature, which is the woik of (Sod, and the 
necessary conditions of human happiness, which are imposed by tin* 
whole system of it, every man who receives tin* law of natuie re- 
ceives it on his own authority, and not on the authority of other 
men known or unknown, and in their natural state* as fallible as 
himself. It is not communicated to him < nly hv tradition and his- 
tory : it is a perpetual standing revelation, always made, always 
making, and as present in thoe days as in tie* da\s of Adam to all 
his offspring. ** I* Here every man I- dm clod, in forming a scheme 
of the law of nature for Ilium* If, to d« spine all otlnr authoiity, and 
rely wholly on his own. It is even mention* d as an advantage, that 
he receives it on his own authoiity, #. r. that In* has no other proof 
or authority for it, but the deductions In* himself forms by Ins own 
reason ; though that reason is, as this writer owns, for the most pait 
influenced and overborne by the appetites and passions.- And this 
is cried up as a standing revelation to all the sons of Adam. But 
if we apply this magnificent talk concerning tin* divine certainty 
and clearness of the law of natuie, to what our author plainly m- 
tencH by it, the deductions drawn by every man for himself concern- 
ing his duty, and what lie thinks most n.ndu* i\e to his happiness 
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the fallacy of Ills way of arguing will immediately appear ; for 
though the works of God are certainly the works of God, and it will 
not be denied that the human nature is his work, it doth not follow 
that the conclusions formed by every particular person, from that 
nature, and from the works of God, concerning duty and moral ob- 
ligation, are to be certainly depended upon. When therefore he 
asserts, that “ the contents of the law of nature are objects of such 
a certainty, as the author of nature alone can communicate.”* if 
the design be to signify, that (he judgment every man forms for 
himself by his own reason, and upon his own authority, as he ex- 
presseth it, concerning the law of nauiic, bath such a divine cer- 
tainty in it, it is manifestly false. He confounds the objective cer- 
tainty of the law as founded in the nature of tilings, with the 
certainty of the judgment men form concerning it; which are very 
different things. However certain the law of nature is in itself, men 
may greatly mistake and misapprehend it. And it is certain in fact 
that they do stand in great need of particular instruction to enable 
them to acquire a right knowledge of it. And surely a divine in- 
struction concerning it, by persons extraordinarily sent and com- 
missioned to publish a revelation of the will of God to mankind, 
and who give suilicient proofs of their divine mission, must be of 
the highest advantage. 

This u liter himself, though he so often extols the absolute clear- 
ness, certainty, and perfection of the law of nature. /. c. of the judg- 
ment men form by reason concerning it : vet at other times makes 
acknowledgments which quite destroy the argument he would draw 
from it against the necessity or usefulness of extraordinary revela- 
tion. He had utlirmed in a passage cited above, that “ natural 
revelation (for so,” says he, “I will call it.) produces a series of 
intuitive knowledge from the tirst principles to the last conclusions ” 
where lie seems to make both the great principles of the law of 
tiature, and the conclusions that arc drawn from it. to be infallibly 
certain ; and yet he elsewhere dcclaics that the laws of nature are 
general, and intimates that a multitude of false deductions and wrong 
applications have been often made of that law.t Among several 
passages to this purpose, there is one that deserves particular notice. 
After having said, that *' it is m vain to attempt to know any 
thing more than God has showed us in the actual constitution of 
things,” he adds, that even when we judge of them thus, and make 
particular applications of the general laws of nature, we are veiy 
liable to mistakes. — That (li ne arc things fit and unfit, right and 
wrong, just and unjust, in the human s\stem, and discernible by 
human reason, as far as our natural imperfections admit, I acknow- 
ledge most readily, llut fioin the ditlivulty v\e have to judge, and 
from the uncertainty of our judgments in a multitude of cases which 
lie beyond our bounds, l would dcuionstnre the folly of those who 
affect to have knowledge beyond them. They are unable on many 
occasions to deduce from the constitution of their own system, and 
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the laws of their own nature, with precision and certainty, what 
these require of them; and what is right or wrong, just or unjust, 
for them to do/’* To this may be added (he acknowledgment lie 
hath made, that the law of nature is hid from our sight l>v all the 
variegated clouds of civil laws and customs. Some gleams of true 
light may be seen through them ; but they render it a dubious light, 
and it can be no better to those who have the keenest sight, till 
those interpositions are removed.” |- So that after all his boasts, as 
if the law of nature were so clear and obvious to all men that they 
cannot mistake it, he owns it to have been hid f mm our sight by 
the clouds of civd laws and customs, and that it is rendered a 
dubious light even to those who have the keenest xi^hf. And surely 
nothing can be more proper to remove and dispel these interposi- 
tions of contrary laws and customs, than the light of divine 
revelation enforced by a divine authority. He himself observes, 
that “ Eusebius, in his first book of hi> evang lieal prepara- 
tion, gives a long catalogue of absmd laws and customs, con- 
tradictory to the law of nature in all ages and countihs, for 
a very good purpose, to show in several instances, how such 
absurd laws and customs as these have been leformed by the gospel, 
that is, by a law which renewed and confirmed the original law of 
nature.*'* 

These observations may sutlice with regard to what Lord lloliug- 
broke hath offered concerning the law of nature in general, and its 
absolute certainty and clearness to all mankind : I shall now proceed 
to make some particular reflections on the account he gives of the 
contents of that law, or tlu- duties which are there pre^ci ibed ; as 
also of the grounds of the obligation of tli.it law, and the sanction 
whereby it is enforced. 

I. With i\ gard to the contents or matter of the law of nature, 
he ob-erved, that “ self-love, directed by instinct to mutual 
pleasure, made the union between man and woman. Self-lo\e 
made that of patent* and children : ^elf-love b* gat sociability: and 
iea*on, a principle of human uatuic as well as instinct, improved it, 
extended it to relations moie remote, and unit< d several families into 
one community, as instinct lead united scveial individuals into one 
family.” Sec the thiol of his I’ragmenls and Iv-savs in his fifth 
volume. And he treat* this moie laijcly in ill** ss\th of those 
Essays, where he ob.-erv»s, that “ then; is such a thing as natural 
reason implanted in us hv tin* author of our nature; but that leason 
would come too slowly to regulate the conduct of human life, if the 
All-wise C reator had not iinpl.iut< d in us another piinciph*, that of 
self-love; which is the original spring of human action*, under the di- 
rection of instinct first, and reason afterward:-. “That instinct and 
reason may be considered as distinct pionmlgat mns of the same law. 
Self-love directs necessarily to sociability. — Instinct leads us toil by 
the sense of pleasure, and reason confirms us in it by a sense of lutppi- 
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ness.' ,# “ Sociability is the foundation of human happiness ; so- 

ciety cannot be maintained without benevolence, justice, ami other 
social virtues. Those virtues therefore are the foundation of society. 
And thus arc we led from the instinctive to the rational law of 
nature. Self-love operates in all these stages. We love our- 

selves, wc love our families, we love the particular societies to which 
we belong ; and our benevolence extends at last to the whole race 
of mankind. Like so many different vortices, the centre of all 
is self-love; and that which is the most distant from it is the 
weakest.' *+ 

It appears from this account of the law of nature, that he makes 
self-love to b* the original spring of all human actions, the funda- 
mental principle of the law of nature, and centre of the moral system, 
to which all the lines of it tend, and in which they terminate; and 
vet he ehewhere calls “ universal benevolence, benevolence to all 
rational beings, the great and fundamental principle of the law of 
nature ; M | and assorts, that “ the first principle of the religion of 
nature and reason i* a sociability that flows from universal benevo- 
lence.”$ In the passages above cited, he had expressly aflirmed, 
that self-love begets sociability, and had resolved benevolence into 
self-love as the original principle from which it flows; but here he 
makes sociability to flow from universal benevolence. I do not well 
see bow this can be made to consist upon his scheme. Those may 
justly regard universal benevolence as a fundamental law of our 
nature, who suppose a social principle, and a benevolent disposition, 
distinct from self-love, to be an original disposition, natural to the 
human heart, and implanted by the Author of our beings; but if 
self-love be, as lie represents it, the only original spring of human 
actions, and tin* centre of the whole system, universal benevolence 
cannot be properly represented as the fundamental law of our nature. 
I'pon this scheme the private interest of the individual, whenever 
it happens to come in competition with the public good, ought to be 
preferred. Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to answer Carneades’s 
argument, against justice, who urged, that “either these is no 
such tiling as justice, or it would be extremely foolish, because that 
in providing fur the good of others, the just would hurt themselves.”}) 
This argument seems to me to be e«.nelusive upon his Lordship’s 
scheme. For supposing, which seems to b* bis sentiment, that 
there is no natural sense of right and wrong, of moral beauty and 
deformity, implanted in the human heart : and that at the same 
time a man is persuaded that providence has no regard to indivi- 
duals, to their actions, or the events which befall them ; and that 
therefore lie has nothing to hope or to fear from God ; and that this 
life is the. whole of his existence: ami if he is also made to think, 
that self-love is the original spiing of human actions, and the cen- 
tral point to which all must tend; and that a tendency to promote 
his own happiness, his present happiness, is what gives the law of 
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nature its obligation, which, as shall be shown, is wlmt Lord Bo- 
lingbroke avows: upon these principles, if in any particular instance 
an unjust action may turn to his own advantage, and he knows he 
is sale in committing* it, lie is justified in doing that action, when a 
strict regard to justice, or fidelity to his word and promise, would 
do him hurt. For his present advantage and interest in this un- 
certain life is what he is to have principally in vie>v, and to which 
every thing else must be subordinate. 

In the eleventh of his Fragments and Kssays, in which he parti- 
cularly treats of sociability, he observes, that M it is owing to our 
being determined by self-love to seek our pleasure and utility in 
society; and that when these ends are sufficiently answered, natural 
sociability declines and natural insociability commences. The in- 
fluence of self-love reaches no farther; and when men are once 
formed into societies, those societies become individuals, ami thus 
self-love, which promoted muon among men, promotes discord 
among them.''** So that, accord mg to Inin, self-love lirst produces 
sociablciies'i, and puts men upon forming societies; and when so- 
cieties are once formed, this'same self-love prod u res unsociableness 
and discord between those societies. And if this be the case, I 
cannot see how* he can maintain, as he sometimes dots, that uni- 
versal benevolence flows from self-love, when, according to his ac- 
count of it, it is only a very limited sociablencss w hich is produced 
by self-love ; and self-love, instead of promoting an universal bene- 
volence, destroys it. 

With regard to the particular duties included in the law of nature, 
there is little in these Kssavs tlr.it can be of use, either to show 
what those duties are, or how thev are dcducible from that law. 
Wh at he saifh on this head is for the most part \crv general. 

As to the duties we owe to (Jod, he observes, that “the reli- 
gion and law of nature shows us thi* Supreme Being manifested in 
all his wanks to he the true and onlv object of our adoration ; and 
that it t* aches us to* worship Inin i n spirit and in tiuth, that is, in- 
wardly and siuceielv." But lie seems to confine the worship pre- 
set ihed in that law to inward worship. He adds, that “ in the 
existence (Jod has given us, and in the benefits which attach us 
strongly to it, this shows him to he the first and gi cutest object of 
our gratitude : and in the established order of things, subject to so 
many vicissitudes, and y«*t so con-tant, this religion shows him to 
be the reasonable as well as net cssary object of our resignation : 
and finally, in the wants, distresses, and dangers which those vicis- 
situdes bung frequently upon us, to be the comfortable object, of 
our hope — in which hope, the religion of nature will teach iis no 
doubt to address ourselves to the Almighty, in a manner consistent 
with ail entire resignation to Ids wdl, us some of the heathens did.”* 
These aft? undoubtedly important duties. But it is not easy to see 
what plea there is for making (Jod the comfortable object, of our hope 
in the wants, distresses, and dangers we are exposed to, or for 
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addressing ourselves to him in an entire resignation to his will and 
, to his providence, if he exerciseth no care of individuals at all, nor 
concerneth himself about their actions, their particular cases and 
circumstances, in this present state, nor will ever recompense their 
piety and virtue in a future one. The scheme our author hath ad- 
vanced on these heads, appeareth to me toTe absolutely incoii-i^tent 
with what he himself here representeth as impoitant duties of the 
law of nature. 

As to other particular duties required in that law, h rt says, “ \o 
doubt can be entertained whether tin* law of nature forbids idolatrv, 
blasphemy, murder, theft, and I think incest, at least in the highest 
instance of it,** * These things he only mentions ; but that which 
he most largely insists upon, as a precept of tin* law of nature, i> 
polygamy. 'This is the subject of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth, of his Fragments and Ks«ays. I lie principal argument 
which he brings to prove that poKgan.y is agreeable to the law ot 
nature, and is a duty hound upon us by that law, is, that it con- 
tributes to the increase and propagation of the human species. He 
owns that “ monogamy, or the confinement of one husband to one 
wife while they both live, will mute the care of both puvuts in 
breeding up subje cts of ill • commonwealth but In* a-seits, that 
“ it will not servo as effect null v, nor in as great minibus, to the bo- 
getting thcni. ,, + But it would not be a hard matter to show, that 
polygamy, if universally allowed (and it inu^t be so it’ it wen* a law 
of nature), would not ‘tend to the increase of mankind upon the 
whole, but the contrary. | Seeing if one man had main wives, 
several men must he without any, consideung that pmvidcnce lias 
ordered such an equality in numhers between tin* sexv^ ; and that, 
as hath been observed by those who have examined t hi- matter with 
the greatest accuracy, there are generally more men born into the 
world than women. This shows, that in the order of na'ure, and 
according to the present constitution of things, more than one 
woman is not ordinarily designed lor one man. And I believe it 
will scarce he denied to he probable, that twenty men married to 
twenty women would ha\e more children among them, than one 
man mariied to twenty women. The constant ordinary coutso of 
providence throughout the world with resp-.ct to the proportion be- 
tween the sexes is, as Moses represents it to have been m the be- 
ginning, one man to one woman. And it is observable, that -accord- 
ing to his account, polygamy had no place either at the first original 
of the human race, or at the reparation of mankind immediately 
after the deluge, though in both these cases the speedy multiplica- 
tion of the human species seemed to be necessary. If therefore we 
judge, as Lord Bflliiigbroke would have us judge, of the law of 
nature by the constitution of our system, monogamy is more agree- 
able to that law, and a more perfect institution than polygamy. But 
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I shall have occasion to resume this subject, when 1 come to con- 
sider his observations against the Christian law on this account. 

I do not find that he any where icpresents adultery as a violation 
of the law of nature; he rather intimates the contrary, when he 
gives it as a reason why in Greece and Home, and several other 
states, a plurality of wives was prohibited, and monogamy en- 
couraged, “ because, notwithstanding their entering into single 
marriages nothing hindered them, nor their wives neither, except 
the want of opportunity, fiom indulging their lust with others in 
spite of their sacied bonds, and the legal property they had in one 
another’s poisons.” And he thinks it cannot be doubted that such 
considerations have the same effect upon Christians, who look upon 
those marriages to have been instituted bv God himself.* But I am 
persuaded the ancient pagans would not have alleged or admitted the 
reason he gives for reconciling them to single marriages : as if no 
man or woman entered into the marriage bond, but with a resolution 
to violate it as often as an opportunity offered. If that had been the 
case, adultery would not have been so infamous a thing, nor so 
seveiely punished, as it was in the best ages of Greece and Home. 
Nor weie adulteiies common among tin in, tdl an universal disso- 
luteness and eorruption of manm is prevailed, which prepared things 
bv degrees for the dissolution of their state, lie plainly supposes 
ail men and women to be unchaste ; and ill it there is no such thing 
as conjugal fidelity and chastity either among heathens or Chris- 
tians. Such a way of icpn-seuting things is generally looked upon 
as a suspicious -igu of a vicious and coriupt heart, which judges of 
the lest of mankind by its own depraved inclinations. And that his 
Loroship had no great notion of the virtue or obligation of chastity, 
farther appeals fmm the account lie gives of “ the motivis of that 
modesty, with which almost all mankind, even the nu»t savage, con- 
ceal the parts, and remove out of sight to perforin the art, of gene- 
lation.” He say-, •• the latent prineq le of this shame or modesty, 
is a vanity inln n lit in our nature, which makes us fond of showing 
bow su p< lior we arc to other animals, and to hide how much we 
paiticipatc of the same nature.” As if the savage nations canied 
their refinements so fa 1 , which would be an argument against ruling 
in open view, since in this we equally paiticipatc of the same nature 
with other animals, lie adds, that “ ail uncontrolled and undis- 
turbed indulgence to their mutual lust, is one of the piiticipul reasons 
for the solitude wherein the two sexes affect to copulate.” So that 
this shame and modesty, which forbids public copulations of human 
creatures like brutes, is at last resolved into an excessive ptevalcitrc 
of lust. He concludes therefore, that “ tins shame is artificial, and 
has been inspired by human law-, by prejudice and the like.”! As 
to incest, he seems to think the law of nature forbids none but that 
of the highest kind, riz. “ tin* conjunction between fathers und 
daughters, sons and mothers:” and whether this is foi bidden by 
that law he is not very positive; but inclines to think it is fbihiddcn; 
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not for any repugnancy or abhorrence in nature to such copulaf’ons, 
which he treats as a pretence that scarce deserves an answer, but 
because “ as parents are the chief magistrates of families, every 
thing that, tends to diminish a revert nee for them, or to convert it 
into some other sentiment, diminishes their authority, and dissohes 
the order of these little commonwealths.”* He mentions nations, 
" among whom no regard was paid to the degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity, but brothers mixed with sisters, fathers with their 
daughters, -and sons with their mothers: that they were had in 
abomination by the Jews, who were in ret urn held in contempt bv 
them and all others: that two of these nations, the Kgvptians and 
Babylonian-, had been masters of the Jews in every sense, and from 
whom the fireeks and Homans derived all tin ir knowledge: and 
perhaps the first u*e of letter;:”* And In* obs rves, that “ Kve was 
in some sort the daughter of Adam. She was 1: i erall v bone of his 
bone, and flesh of hi< fhsh. M J This seems to be mentioned bv him 
with a de-ign to gi\e smn>- sort of patronage for the conjiinctinii 
between fathers and daughters. But Kvc could with no propiiety 
be called the daughter of Adam; though th- y might both 1>* called 
the children of («od: Adam did not beget or fonn Fve, but G fl 
formed them both.J 

lie concludes, that increase and multiply is the law of nature. 
The manner in whirh this precept shall be executed with the greatest 
ndiautuge to society, is the law of min.’’ S.» that tlie onlv law *d* 
nature that he allows in this case, is the natural instinct to increase 
and multiple. Fornication, adultery, inces - , are ail left at laige to 
political considerations, lid human laws, and to what nv .1 -h. 11 
think most for their pleasiuo and the propagation of the s ccic-. 
without any divine law to lo'iam or legulate them ; which is to 
open a wide door fur a licentious indulgence to th c onal appetite. 

The last tiling I ptopo-i* to consider with regard to Lord Boling- 
broke’s account of the law id* nature 1 -, the ground of the obligation 
of that, law, and the sancti ons whereby it is enfmccd. 

As to the ground of its obligation, or from whence the obliging 
force of that law arises, lie observes, that that which makes it pro- 
perly obligatory is. not its being the will and appointment of God, 
but its being conducive to human happiness. To this purpose h • 
declares, that “ though the Supreme Being willed into existence 
this system, and by const ipience all the relations ot things con- 
tained in if. ; yet it is not this will, it is in truth the constitution of 
the system alone, that imposes these laws on mankind originally, 
whatever power made this system." “ The morality of actions,” 

• Works, vol. v. p. 17,‘». t Ibid. p. 17V, 173. 17.7. ; Ibid. p. I?«». 

§ Though our nut hor seems ill sumo ot the passages ubovc cited to -j»«ak ot tins 
worst kind of incest ill softening terms which show no great iihhnrreinv ot if, yet 
when he hikes notice, in a sneering wav, of the e« iilYuuj iiiin'i/ofe of' l.ot's ifauyFtters, 
he calls that incest 11 monstrous wW, and inlinmtcth a- it, ueeording to the Mosaic ac- 
count, the goodness of their intention sonrtifirii »/. \ ol. v. p. I IV. Hut .Moses con- 

tented himself with relating the fact as it really happened ; nor can it posdbly Ik* sup- 
posed, that he hud any design to sanctify that crime, which is forbidden and condemned 
»n his law in the strongest terms, and cinsnred as an «i&umihii/**h. 
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he thinks, “ doth not consist in this, that they are prescribed by 
will, even by the will of God : but it is this, that they are the means, 
however imposed the practice of them may be, of acquiring happi- 
ness agreeable to our nature.” And he seems to find fault with those 
who “ think there can be no law of nature, or at least that it can- 
not pass for a law in the sense of obliging and binding, without a 
God though he owns, that “ it is moie fully and effectually so to 
the theist, than to the atheist. ’** But though he has here ex- 
pressly declared, that it is not the will of God, but it i« the consti- 
tution t f the human system, which imposes these laws originally on 
mankind; yet afterwards, in opposition to Grot i us, he asserts the 
law of nature to be the positive law of God in even/ sense, a law of 
trill , and blames that great man, and others, for distinguishing 
between the law of nature, and the positive law of God to in.ui.T 
With regard to the sanctions of the law of nature, he expressly 
affirms, that the penalties which make the sanction of natural law, 
atlect nations collectively, not men individually. t This is not un 
occasional thought, but is a fixed part of Ins scheme, and which he 
frequently repeats. $ The only penalties or sanctions which he al- 
lows properly to belong to the law* of nature, are the public evils 
which atleets nations. With regard to particular persons, there are 
no divine sanctions to enforce that law. But the punishment of in- 
dividuals is left wholly to the laws enacted by every community. 
Ami it is certain that theie are many breaches of the natural law, 
which do not make m< n liable to any punishment bv the civil laws. 
There is no punishment provided by those laws, nor any, according 
to our author’s account, by the law of nature, for secret crimes, 
however enormous ; nor do tin se laws ever punish internal bad dis- 
positions, any vices «»f the heait, 01 incgular and corrupt affections. 
A man may l»e safely as wicked as he pleases, provided he can 
manage so as to escape punishment by the laws of his country, 
which very bad men, and those that, are guilty of gieat vices, muv 
easily, and fn quently do, evade. No other penalties has he to fear 
(for 1 do not find that lie ever reckons inwatd remorse or stings of 
conscience among the sanctions of the natural law), except lie hap- 
pens to he involved in national calamities ; among which In* mentions 
oppression, famine, pestilence, wars, ami captivities ; and in these it 
often happens, that good men as well as the wicked and virions arc 
involved. So that he allows no punishments as proper divine sanc- 
tions of (he law of nature, but what are common to those that keep 
that law, as well as to those who violate it. All that be offers to 
prove, that this divine sanction, as lie calls it, of the natural law is 
sufficient, amounts to this, that the sanctions of the law of Moses, 
which is pretended to be a positive law given by find to his chosen 
people, consisted only in temporal pains and penalties, and (hose 
only such as affected the nation in genera), and not individuals. 
This, as far as the law of Moses is concerned, will be afterwards cx- 

• Work*, vol.iv. p, *1)3, 284. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 87. \ Ibid. p. 00. 
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amined. At present I shall only observe, that it is a strange way of 
arguing, 'to endeavour to prove, that the sanction of the law of 
nature is divine, because it is the same with the sanction of the law 
of Moses, which in our author’s opinion was not divine.* 

Allow me, before I conclude this letter, to make a brief represen- 
tation of that scheme of morality, or of the law of natmc, which his 
Lordship’s principles naturally lead to. 

The rule he lavs down for judging of the law of nature, or of 
moral obligation, is this : That man is to judge of it from his own 
nature, and the system hi; is in. And man, according to his account 
of him, is meielv a superior animal, whose views are confin'd to 
this present lilt*, and who has no reasonable prospect of existing in 
any other state. CJod has given him appetites and passions; these 
appetites lead him to pleasure, which is their onlv object. 1 1>* has 
reason indeed ; but this reason is only to enable him to provide and 
contrive what is most conducive to his happiness ; that is, what 
will yield him a continued fH-r/nanent series nf the most agreeable sen- 
sations or pleasures, which is the definition of happinC'S.f Anil if 
no regard be had to futurity, he must govern himself by what he 
thinks most conducive to his interest, or his pleasure, in his present 
circumstances. The constitution of his nature is his onlv guide; 
Clod has given him no other, and concerns himself no farther about 
him, nor will ever call him to an account for his actions. In this 
constitution his flesh or ho ly is his all : there is no distinct imma- 
terial principle ; nor has he anv moral sense or fe* lings naturally 
implanted in Ins heart; and therefore to please the flesh, and pur- 
sue its interest, or gratify its app --tiles and inclinations, must he his 
principal end. Onlv lie must take care so to gratify them, as not 
to expose himself to the penalties of human laws, which are the only 
sanctions of the law of nature for particular persons, lie may with- 
out any check of conscience debauch Ins neighbour’s wife, when he 
has an opportunity of doing it safely; and needs hr under no re- 
straint to t he indulging his lusts, fu»m shame or modesty, wlr.eh is 
only an artificial thing, owing to prejudice or pride. As to the re- 
fined sentiments of subjecting the appetites to reason, or the sub- 
jecting a man’s own puvate interest, or that of his family, to the 
public good of the community, this cannot be reasonably done upon 
his scheme. It is urged indeed, that the good ot individuals is so 
closely connected with the good of society, that tin* means ot pro- 
moting the one cannot be separated from those of promoting the 
other.”.; Hut though it is generally so, vet it may happen in par- 
ticular cases, that these interests may be separated. It may he 
more for a man's private interest to hi oak the laws ot his counti y ; 
and if he can find his own private advantage, or gratify his ambition, 
his love of power, or of riches, in doing what, is prejudicial to the 
community, there is nothing to restrain him fiom it, provided he can 
do it safely ; for self-love is the centre, of the whole moral system, 
and the more extended the circle is, the weaker it grows. So that 
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the love of a man’s country must be far weaker than his love of 
himself, or regard to his own particular interest, which must be his 
supreme governing principle and end. 

But I shall not pursue this any farther. How far such a system 
of morals would be for the good of mankind, it is easy to see ; and 
it seems to me fairly deducihle from Lord Bolinghroke’s principles 
taken in their just connection, though I do not pretend to charge 
his Lordship with expressly acknowledging or avowing all these con- 
sequences; and sometimes he advances what is inconsistent with 
them. 


LITTER XXVII. 

An Examination of what Lord Iloliri^brokc hath offered roni'crning Hevelation in 
general. — He a^ert* that mankind had no Need of an extraordinary Hevelation — 
The contrary fully -howii — A divine Hevelation very needful to uMruet men in the 
mo^t important Hrineiples of Heliirnm, c^peeiallv tho*e relating to the I'nity, the 
Perfection*-, and Pr«iv iden«*e of <»«>d; flu* won-hip that i" to he rendered to him ; 
moral Dufy taken ill ir-J ju-t Extent; the -chief (»ood and I bippim-"* of Man; the 
Terms of <»ur Aen-ptanee with ( rod, and the Metin', of Heeoiieiliatioii when we have 

offended him ; and the Reward" and l i iini"liment< of a future State It may be 

concluded from the Nere^itu-s of Mankind, that a Hevelation wax eomnuinieated 
from the Ib'in'iuiin^. — A Notion and Relief of fhi" ha* very generally obtained. - 
The w i"«*"t Men of Antiquity "<n>ihle that haie Heu"oii alone is not "iiftieient to 
enforee iJortriin - and Lawx with a due Authority upon Mai-kind — I he inn-t n-h*. 
bra ted Phiioxopbeis aeknow hd/i d their Want of divine Revelation. — The Auihor'x 
ExcepMoti" a^asi."t thlx ex.tiuint d. -f'mler Pretenee of extolling the j»rent Eltrcfx 
w hieh a true rinine Revelation mij-f have produeed, he endeavour" to slmw, that no 
true divine Revelation wax evei really triw-n. — Hi" >i Im im* tend", eontrary to lux 
own Intention, to hhmv the L*."efulru x" .uni NrceHhity of divine Revelation. 

Slli, 

Any one that reads Lord Bolinghrnkrs Works with attention 
must be convinced, that one principal de-ign he had in view, was 
to destroy the authority of the dmne icvelatioii in general, and of 
the .Jewish and Christian in particular. I shall consider 1 what he 
hath offeied with legaid to each of these; and shall begin with 
what relate.* to divine revelation in general. 

As to the possibility of an extraordinary revelation communicated 
from God to men, Ins Lordship hath no where thought fit expressly 
to deny it ; though he hath made some attempts w hich seem to look 
that way. He frequently treats the notion of communion with 
God and communications titan God to men, as a great absurdity, and 
the supposition of which is wholly owing to the pride of the human 
heart ; and has declared, that, he cannot “comprehend the metaphy- 
s cal or physical influence of spirits, suggestions, silent communica- 
tions, injection of ideas.— And that all such interpositions in the 
iiilt llcctiial system cannot be conceived, without altering, in every 
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such instance, the natural progression of the human understanding, 
and the freedom of the will.”* Yet in a long digression about in- 
spiration, in his “ Essay concerning the Nature, Extent, and 
Reality, of Human Knowledge," after having done what he could to 
expose and ridicule it, he expressly owns, that “ an extraordinary 
action of God on the human mind, which the word inspiration is 
here used to denote, is not more inconceivable than the ordinary 
action of mind on body, or of body on mind.” — And that “it is im- 
pertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, inercdy because 
we cannot account for it.’’ Hut he urges, that “ it would be silly 
to assume inspiration to he true, because God can act mysteriously. 
i. e. in ways unknown to us, on his creature man.’' t Nor was any 
of the divines, whom he treats on all occasions with so much con- 
tempt, ever so silly, as to assume inspiration to be true, merely be- 
cause it is possible. The actual truth of it must be proved by other 
arguments. 

I shall therefore take it for granted, that an extraordinary revela- 
tion from God to men, for instructing and directing them in the 
knowledge of important truth, of his will and their duty, is possible; 
ami that such a revelation might he so circumstanced, as to be of 
real and signal advantage, our author him<elf seems sometimes will- 
ing to allow . After having observed, that we cannot be obliged to 
believe against icasoii, he adds, that “ when a revelation hath all 
the authenticity of human testimony, when it appears consistent in 
all its parts, ami when it contains nothing inconsistent with any real 
know l-dge we have of the supreme all-perf ct Being, and of natural 
religion, such a revelation is to be received with tla* most profound 
reverence, with the nmst entire submission, and with the most un- 
feigned thanksgiving.*'? This goes upon a supposition that an extra- 
ordinary revelation from God is not only possible, but may be of 
signal benefit to mankind : and, if really communicated, ought to Vh* 
received with great thankfulness. And he declares that he does 
not “ presume to assert, that God has made no such particular reve- 
lations of his will to mankind though he adds, that the t% opinion 
that there have been such revelations, is not in any degree so agree- 
able to the notions of infinite knowledge and wisdom, as the con- 
trary opinion. 

\Vhat he principally bends himself to prove is, that mankind had 
no need of supernatural revelation ; and that therefore it is no way 
probable that God would extraordinarily interpose to give such dis- 
coveries of his will. For this purpose he mightily extols the abso- 
lute clearness and perfection of the law of nature; from whence, he 
thinks, it follows,** that God lias made no other revelation of Imu- 
wdf, and of his will to mankind.’* Many of the Fragments and 
Essays in his fifth volume are particularly intended to invalidate 
what Dr. t'luike had urged to show the need the world stood in ut 
a divine revelation. See particularly from the twenty-third to the 

• Work*, vol. v. p. H i. tl.>. — See concerning this above. Letter VII. 

t Ibid. vol. iii. p. ItJH. $ Ibid, vol. iv. p. 279. — See nlso. vol. v. p. 201. § IbUl. p. itt. 
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twenty-eight of his Fragments and Essays; as also the thirty-third 
aud thirty-fourth. But if we abstract from the ovei hearing confi- 
dence, and assuming air, so familiar to Lord Bolingbroke, we shall 
find very little in those essays, which is of any consequence against 
what that very learned writer had advanced. 

The reflections that were made in my last letter on what his Lord- 
ship had offered concerned the absolute clearness of the law or 
religion of nature to all mankind, might suilice to show, that there 
is no just foundation for the inference he would draw fioni it. But 
it will be proper to enter upon a more particular and distinct con- 
sideration of this matter. And to set it in a fair light, 1 shall men- 
tion some things of high importance to mankind, with regard to 
which they stand in great need of particular instruction, and of hav- 
ing them cleared and ascertained by a divine revelation. Such are 
the articles relating to the unity, the perfection, and providence of 
God, the worship that i* to be rendered to him, moral duty taken 
in its just extent, the chief good and happiness of man, the terms of 
our acceptance with God, and the means of reconciliation when we 
have offended him, and the rewards and punishments of a future 
state. 

1. The first and fundamental principle of all religion relates to the 
unity, the perfections, and providence of the one true God, the su- 
preme original Cause of all things, the Maker and Governor of the 
world. This is justly represent* d by our author as the angular 
stone of religion. And it comes to us confirim d by so many con- 
vincing proofs, that one would have been apt to expect that all 
mankind in all ages should have agieed in acknowledging it; aud 
yet certain it is, that there is scarce any thing in which they have 
fallen into more pernicious errors, than in their notions lelatmg to 
this great and fundamental article. This writer finds great fault 
with Mr. Locke for asserting, in his “ Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity,’’ that the heathens were deficient in the fiist article of 
natural religion, the knowledge of one God, the Maker of all 
things: and yet this is no moie than what Lord Bolingbroke him- 
self acknowledges in strong terms. He obseives, that “ though 
the first men could douht no more, that some cause of the world, 
than that the world itself, existed, yet a consequence of this great 
event, and of the surpiise, ignorance, and inexperience, of mankind 
must have been much douht and uncertainty concerning the first 
cause:* that the variety of the phenomena which struck their sense 
would lead them to imagine a variety of causes. — That accordingly 
polytheism and idolatry prevailed almost every-where, and therefore 
seems more conformable to human ideas abstracted from the first 
appearance of things, and better proportioned, by an analogy of 
human conceptions, to the uncultivated reason of nuinkind, and to 
understandings not sufficiently informed.” He adds, that '* poly- 
theism, and the consequence of it, idolatry, were avowed and 
taught by legislators and philosophers, and they prevailed more 
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easily, because they were more conformable to the natural concep- 
tions of the human mind, than the belief of one first intelligent 
Cause, the sole Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things.”* 
And though ha insinuates, that " afterwards when nations became 
civilized, and wise constitutions of government were formed, men 
could not be ignorant of this great principle," yet he owns, that 
44 the vulgar among the Greeks and Romans, and all the learned 
nations of the east, acknowledged a multitude of divinities, to which 
they ascribed every excellence and every defect of their own 
nature." t lie endeavours indeed to apologize for them, by saying, 
that 4 * the worship of this multiplicity of gods did not interfile 
with the supreme Being in the minds of those that worshipped 
them.” | Hut in plain contradiction to this, he elsewhere siitli, 
that “ they lost sight of him, and suffered imaginary beings to 
intercept the worship due to him alone." § And speaking of the 
crowd of imaginary divinities among the heathens, supei celestial 
and celestial gods, whole gods, and half gods, & c. he says, that 
“ they intercepted the woiship of the supreme Being; and that this 
monstrous assemblage made the object of vulgar adoration."j| And 
indeed nothing can be more evident than it is from all the remaining 
monuments of paganism, that the public worship prescribed and 
established by their laws was paid to a multiplicity of deities; nor 
was there any injunction in any of their laws, that the supreme God, 
ami he only, was to be adored. The legislators, by his own ac- 
knowledgment, “ thought it dangcious to cure, and useful to con- 
firm, the popular superstition.”® 

He is pleased indeed to give a magnificent account of the pagan 
mysteries, as what were intended by the heathen legislators for re- 
forming the manners and religion of the people. He asserts as 
positively as if he knew it, that 44 there are good grounds to be per- 
suaded, that the whole system of polytheism was umnvelled in the 
gi eater mysteries, nr that no more of it was retained than was con- 
sistent with monotheism, w ith the belief of one supreme self-e.\istent 
Being:” and yet he ridicule* those who pretend to give a minute 
and circumstantial account of those mysteries, as if they had 
assisted at the celebration of them. 44 These rites,” he says, “ were 
kept secret, under the severest penalties, above two thousand years: 
how then can we hope to have them revealed to us now ?”** He 
owns however, that “ the vulgar gods still kept their places there, 
and the absurdities of polytheism were retained, however mitigated: 
and that the lesser mysteries preserved, and the gi eater tolerated, 
the fictitious divinities which superstition and poetiy had invented, 
such hr Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, as well as the rites and cere- 
monies instituted in honour of them. “ which,” he savs, “ mere 
practised even by those who were consummated in the greater 
mysteries." And that thus it whs particularly in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which were the most sacred of them all.tf It gives one 

• Worku, veil. iii. p. 3859, gift). f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 199, 200. i Ibid. vol. v. p. 305. 
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no very advantageous notion of the nature and design of those 
mysteries, that Socrates would not he initiated in them. And cer- 
tain it is, that, notwithstanding this boasted expedient, the people, 
particularly the Athenians, who were remarkably sUict in the ccle- 
Dration of those mysteries, still grew more and more addicted to 
their superstitions and idolatries, which were never at a greater 
height than when Christianity appeared. 

With regard to the philosophers, he tells us, u they knew as well 
as we. know, that there is a first intelligent cause of all things, and 
that the infinite wisdom and power of this Heing made and preserves 
the universe, and that his providence governs it.* Hut it cannot 
be denied, that some whole sects of them did not acknowledge the 
one supreme God, the Maker and Governor of the world : others of 
them, as the Sceptics and Academies, represented these things as 
matters of doubtful disputation. *' And as to those of them who ac- 
knowledged the existence of the monad or unity, lie himself tell- us, 
that they neglected to worship him, and conformed to the practice 
of idolatry, though not to the doctrines of polytheism.”* And such 
persons were certainly very unfit to instruct and reform mankind in 
this important article. And alter giving a very lively de-ci iplioii of 
the prevailing polytheism and idolatry, he adds, that “ thus the 
vulgar believed, and thus the priests encouraged, whil-t the philo- 
sophers, overborne by the torrent of poh theism, suffered them thus 
to believe, in ag< s when tiue theism was reputed atheism. Some 
of the greatest philosopheis were of opinion, that (iod was imt to 
be named, or di-cnur-ed of among the vulgar, because they were 
not capable of forming a just notion of him. Plain in Ins book of 
laws did not pi escribe to the people the wi.i-lnpot the one Supreme 
God, because he looked upon him to be in* ompiehensible ; ami tha* 
what he is, or how he i- to be worshipped, is not to be described or 
declared. Hut In* appointed twelve solemn festivals to be obseived, 
to the honour of the twelve principal gods, and pn»pos**d the worship 
of the stars, whose divinity In- recommended. See his eighth book 
of laws, and bis Epinnmi>, orap(M*ndix to bis book of laws. 

There was need therefore of an extraordinary divine interposition 
to awaken the attention of mankind to this gicat and fundamental 
article of all religion. To divine revelation it was owing, that the 
belief, and acknowledgment, and adoration of tin* one tin** God, 
and of him only, was established among tie* Jews, nhiUt the 
learned and civilized nations all ainund them were immersed in the 
most stupid idolatiy and polytheism. And this write! u< knowledges, 
that “ our Saviour found the world in a state of error court ruing 
this fiiftt principle of natural religion : and that tin* spreading of 
Christianity has contributed to dc-tmy polytheism utul idolatry.** § 

As the existence and unity of the one tine (iod, so Iiih attributes 
and perfections, and Iiih governing piovideiiee, arc of high imjiort- 
anc:e to be clearly and certainly known. With regard to tin* divine 
attributes and perfections, Lord Bolmgbroke observes, that though 
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t heists will concur in ascribing all possible perfections to the su- 
preme Being, yet they will always differ when they descend into 
any detail, and pretend to be particular about them ; as thev have 
always differed in their notions of those perfections.”* A revelation 
from God therefore, in which he declares his own divine attributes 
and perfections, must be of great advantage to mankind; and it is 
what one should think every true theist would wish for, that God 
would be graciously pleased to make a discovery of himself, and of 
his own glorious perfections, which may direct and assist men in 
forming just and worthy notions of them, especially of what it most 
nearly concerncth us to know, his moral attributes. 

And as to the knowledge and belief of his governing providence, 
in this also the heathens were greatly deficient. lie observes, 
speaking of some of the philosophers who acknowledged the monad, 
or first unity, that “ they reduced him in some sort to a nonentity, an 
abstract or notional Being, and banished him almost entirely out of 
the system of his works. "f Tacitus, having represented it as un- 
certain, whether human affairs were governed by fate and immu- 
table necessity, or by chance, observes, that the wisest of the 
ancients were of different sentiments about, it: and that many had 
this opinion deeply fixed in their minds, that neither our beginning, 
nor our end, nor men at all, were minded by the Gods. 

Mthi hue ac (alia audienti in incerto judicium est, J at one res hu - 
j/mufC , et necessitate immutabili , an forte vo/rant nr ; quippe sapien - 
ti'simus ve/e rum, quique ear urn sect am cemn/antur , di versos reperies , 
at mu/tis in'itam opinionem turn initia nostra, nnn Jine/n, non denique 
homines diis curve. Tacit. Annal. lib. t>. 

Some, like our author, who pretended to own a general, denied 
a particular providence, which extends to t lie individuals of the 
human race; and, under pretence of high thoughts of the divine 
majesty, were for secluding him from any concern with human 
actions or affairs. This then is another matter of great importance, 
in which an extraordinary revelation from (Sod would be of signal 
use. For if he should condescend by any well-attested revelation to 
assure men of his concern even for the individuals of mankind, to 
declare his kind and gracious intentions towards them, and his cog- 
nizance of their actions, and the events that relate to them, this 
would greatly contribute to remove their doubts, and would lay the 
foundation for an ingenuous confidence, an entire resignation, a 
cheerful hope, and steady dependence. 

It appears, from these short hints, of how great advantage a 
well-attested revelation from God might be for instructing us in the 
certain knowledge of God, of his attributes, and his providence — 
things of the highest moment in religion, and on which the duty 
and happiness of mankind in a great measure depend. 

2dly, Another thing that it is proper to observe here is, that a 
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divine revelation is very needful to teach men not only to know and 
acknowledge the one true God, his attributes, and providence, but 
to instruct them how to worship him in an acceptable manner. Dr. 
Clarke had urged, that “ bare reason cannot discover in what 
manner* and with what kind of service God will be worshipped. ” 
Lord Bolingbroke takes notice of this, and in answer to it observes, 
that “ bare reason cannot discover how any external service that 
man can pay should be acceptable to the supreme and all-perfect 
Being/* He acknowledges, that an inward adoration, a gratitude 
to God for his benefits, and resignation to his providence, is neces- 
sary;* and that the law of nature teaches us “ to worship God in 
spirit and in truth* that is, inwardly and sincerely.'* f He seems to 
confine the worship required in the law of nature to inward worship* 
the devotion of the heart. But if it be necessary that men should 
worship the supreme Being inwardly, it seems highly proper that 
there should be some outward acts of religious homage, openly ex- 
pressive of that inward adoration, reverence and gratitude. M’itli- 
out some such external acts of worship, men cannot join in social 
acts of devotion, or in rendering to God public worship, without 
which scarce any appearance of religion can he maintained in the 
world. It is the voice of nature and reason, in which all mankind 
have generally agreed, that there should he external as well as in- 
ternal worship rendered to God, and that there should he sacred 
rites appointed for the better regulating and ordering that external 
worship. Accordingly he owns, that “ the best and wisest of tin* 
heathens approved the political institutions of an external service, 
as far as they helped to keep up a lively sense of these duties in the 
minds of men, and to promote the practice of them •/’ J ami he had 
declared before, that “ there may be laws and institutions i elating 
to such outward ritesand observances, which may be proper and even 
necessary means to promote the observation of those duties/’ But 
he will not allow that “ any such laws can be divine ordinances; 
they ran only pass for human institutions.”'. But I cannot see 
upon what foundation it can be pretended, that (rod cannot insti- 
tute ordinances relating to the external rites of divine worship, when 
it is owned, that such ordinances may be instituted by men, and 
may be useful to keep up a lively sense of the great duties of religion 
in the minds of men, and to promote the observance ami practice of 
them. ' It is undeniably manifest, from the experience and observa- 
tion of all ages, that there is nothing in which men have been more 
apt to err, than in what regards the external rites of religious 
worship; and that, when left merely to human imagination and in- 
vention, these things have often hindered, instead of promoting, the 
main ends of all religion. This shows how needful it was, that God 
should himself institute that external religious service, which is so 
necessary, and in which yet mankind have been so prone to fall into 
the errors and extravagances of superstition. Our author himself 
takes notice of " the numberless ridiculous and cruel rites of 
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paganism, which were held necessary to obtain the favour, and avert 
the anger of heaven.” # And surely there could not be a more 
proper and effectual preservative against these absurd superstitions, 
than for God to institute the external rites of his own worship, and 
for men to keep close to his institutions. This was certainly one 
valuable end for which -we may suppose it proper that God should 
extraordinarily interpose to reveal Ins will to mankind, viz. for di- 
recting them in the external worship he would have rendered to him, 
that it might be regulated in such a manner, as to be a fit means 
of promoting inward worship, and answering the main ends of 
religion. 

3dly, Another thing of great importance to mankind to know, 
and in which a revelation from God is very needful, and of signal 
use, is moral duty taken in its just extent. Lord Bolingbroke 
himself represents it us taking in our duty towards God and man, 
according to the different relations in which we stand to both.f To 
which may be added, the duties and virtues which relate to self- 
government, and the conducting and regulating our own appetites 
and passions. Now the only way we have of being fully instructed 
and directed in the knowledge and practice of our duty, if all 
regard to extraordinary divine revelation be thrown out of the case, 
is either for every man to collect the whole of his duty for himself, 
merely bv the force of his own reason and observation, or to follow 
the instructions and directions of philosophers and moralists, or the 
institutions of civil laws. 

As to the fir<t, there are many passages in our author's writings, 
that represent the law o£»nature in its whole extent, as so clear and 
obvious to the meanest understanding, that man cannot be nn.-taken 
in it. 11c frequently talks as if every man was able, without any 
instruction, by considering the works of God, and the constitution 
of the human system, to furnish out a scheme of natural religion lor 
himself, including the mam principles and duties of the law of 
nature. But this pretence is so contrary to matter-of-fact, and to 
the experience and observation of all ages, and has been so often 
exposed, that I need not take any farther pains, besides the hints 
given in my former letter, to show the absurdity of it, especially as 
I had occasion to consider it at large in the answer to Tindal. 

The bulk of mankind, therefore, must be sent for the knowledge 
of their duty, either to the instructions of their teachers and wise 
men, or to the institutions of civil laws. 

As to the former, if by teachers be meant the heathen priests, as 
distinguished from the philosophers (though our author says that in 
the earlier ages they were the same), I believe those of his senti- 
ments will easily allow, that they were not very proper to instruct 
mankind in the right knowledge of religion, and in the true doc- 
trine of morals. But with regard to the philosophers* though he 
represents them ns verniers of'j'ahe. wares, and frequently spends 
whole pages in invectives against them, yet when he has a mind to 
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show that there was tio need of a divine revelation, he thinks fit to 
represent them as very proper and sufficient guides and instructors 
to mankind. Dr. Clarke, in his “ Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion/’ had offered several considerations to prove that 
they were not so. Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to take off the 
force of his observations, especially in the twenty-third, twenty -fifth, 
and twenty-sixth of his Fragments and Essays. And whereas that 
learned writer had asserted, that “the heathen philosophers were 
never able to prove clearly and distinctly enough, to persons of all 
capacities, the obligations of virtue, and the will of Clod in matters 
of morality — and that they were not able to frame to themselves any 
complete, and regular, and consistent scheme or system of things ; ' 
in opposition to this, his Lordship atfirms, that “there is no one 
moral virtue, which has not been taught, explained, and proved, by 
the heathen philosophers, both occasionally and purposely : That 
they all agreed, that tile practice of virtue was of necessary and 
indispensable obligation, and th.it the happiness of mankind 
depended upon it, in general, and in particular: And that they all 
agreed also what was virtue, and what was vice.”* And he again 
insisteth upon it, that “ there is no one moral precept in the whole 
gospel which was not taught by the philosophers; and that this is 
strongly and largely exemplified by Huetius, in the third book of 
his Atnetana Qutf'ttione*.' 9 And he blames Dr. Clarke for conceal- 
ing it.*{- 

Thcre are two observations which I shall make upon what his 
Lordship has here offered. 

The first is this : That it it were tru •, ilrat there is no moral pre- 
cept enjoined in the gospel, hut what may be found in the waitings 
of some one or other of the heathen philosopher*, this would not 
be sufficient to enforce those duti< s upon mankind, or to convince 
them of their obligations to perform them. When so many of the 
philosophers wrote upon moral subjects, it may be supposed, that 
one or other of them might, by a happy conjecture, light upon 
some of the most sublime precepts of the gospel morality. Hut 
what was it to mankind what a particular philosopher, or even sect 
of phil osophers, maintained or taught in their school- ? They were 
not the public teachers of religion ; and was it likely that their 
refined speculations, unenforced by any authority, and contradicted 
by others among themselves, should have any great intlucnce upon 
mankind, and be regarded by them as divine laws, especially with 
regard to matters in which the gratification of their appetites and 
passions was concerned, and their own prevailing inclinations were 
to be restrained or governed f They might, after hearing the rea- 
sonings of the philosophers, think they were not obliged to govern 
themselves by their dictates, however plausible, and seemingly 
rational. Whereas a divine revelation, dearly ascertaining ami 
determining their duty in plain and express propositions, would 
carry far stronger conviction, and when received and Ixdievcd, would 
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leave no room to doubt of their obligation. And lie himself seems 
to acknowledge the usefulness of the Christian revelation to enfoue 
the practice of morality by a superior authority .* 

My second reflection is this : That what this writer assumes as 
true is evidently false, namely, that the philosophers taught the 
whole of our duty in the same extent as it is taught in the Gospel. 
Moral duty by* his own account of it, cuniprehendeth the duty we 
owe to God as well as to our fellow-creatures. As to the social 
and civil duties, on which the peace and order of political societies 
immediately depend, these were generally acknowledged by tie* 
several sects of philosophers ; though the regard that was paid bv 
the people to these duties, was more tin* effect of civil laws than of 
the doctrines and dictates of the philosophers, lint as to that pail 
of our duty which relates to God, with what fact; or consistency 
can it he pretended, that this was taught by the philosophers in the 
same extent that it is in the gospel ! Our author makes the adora- 
tion of the one true God. and of him only, to he a fundamental 
obligation of the law of nature, ami idolatry to be forbidden in that 
law. And certain it. is, that the m»»st celebrated philosophers, 
instead of instructing the people arijlit in this important part of 
their duty, fell in themselves with the common superstition and 
idolatry, and directed nu n to conform m their religious worship to 
the rites and laws of their several countries; by which polytheism 
was established, and the public worship wa<* dneeted to a multipli- 
city of deities. 

And as to that part of duty which ivlateth to the government of 
the appetites and passions it is evident the philosophers were far 
from being agre» d what, was virtue and what w:u \ice. Some were 
for giving much greater indulgence than others to the tle^hlv >cnsual 
appetites and passion* : and even the unnatural sin was not only 
permitted, but recommended, by some of them who were of gre.it 
name. 

lie allirms, that “ of a moral kind there were, properly speaking, 
no. disputes among philosophers. 1 hey were disputes about insig- 
nificant speculations, and no more. For the morality of Zeno, ami 
ol Kpicurus, reduced to practice were the same. 'T As it it were a 
trilling dispute, whether the world was formed by a most wise, 
benign, and powerful Cause and Author, or by a fortuitous jumble 
•»f atoms; win titer the world and mankind aie governed by a most 
u ise and righteous Providence ; or whether there is no providence 
( »f God at all with regard to human ullairs. It is evident, that sub- 
mission to God, dependence noon his piovidencc. gratitude for his 
benefits, and resignation to his will, concerning which, some of 
the Stoics laid excellent tilings, could make no part ot the morality 
|d Kpicurus. Thus wen* the philosophers divided in the iiio.nI 
important poiuts of religion, and consequently in the duties resulting 
from it. 

lint what the philosophers were not qualified to do. was perhaps 
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effected by the legislators, and the institutions of civil laws. This 
is what our author seems to lay the principal stress upon. Ho 
observes, that “ some few particular men may discover, explain, and 
press upon others the moral obligations that arc incumbent upon 
all, and our moral state w ill he little improved by it: but that for 
this purpose governments have been instituted, laws have been 
made, customs established, and men have been deterred from 
immorality, by various punishments which human justice inflicts;"* 
where he supposes human governments and laws to he the only effec- 
tual means tor the security and improvement of virtue. Hut it is 
manifest, that, as l had occasion to observe before, the civil laws of any 
community aie very imperfect measures of virtue, or moral ohligu- 
tion. A man may obey those laws, and vet be far from being truly 
virtuous ; he may not be obnoxious to the penalties of those laws, 
and yet be a very vicious and bad man. Some of the im»t worthy 
ami excellent affections and dispositions aie tmrewatdcd by 
those laws ; and some of the worst affections unpunished. The 
heart, the proper seat of virtue and vice, is not within the cog- 
nizance of civil laws, or human governments. And what farther 
shows that civil laws and cuM«»m* are not to he depended upon for 
direct on in matters of morality, is. that it has often happened, that 
those laws and custom* have been contrary to the rule* of real reli- 
gion and virtue. This w liter, imbed, ha* taken upon linn to assert, 
that ** whatever violations of the law «f nature may lone t»*cu 
committed bv particular men. yet none that were deemed to Iwmu Ii, 
and perhaps few that might be c alled strictly Midi, leave been 
enacted into laws, or leave grown up into established customs."*! 
And that 14 the tables of tl.c natural law, which aie bung up in tin* 
works of (»od, ore obvious to the sight of all men; and, therdoie. 
no political society ever forund a system of law* in dnert and 
avowed contradiction to them/’; l>m though no legislator* evci 
declared in plain terms, that the law* th* \ enacted vveie eontrary to 
the law r f nature, winch it vveie ah*imi to suppose, yet that mans 
laws have been emu ted which were really cmitvaiy io that law, is 
both undeniably evident from many well-known instances ol such 
laws, ami is what he himself is obliged to a« knowledge, lb* 
observes, that 44 the law of nature has been hleiidid with many 
absurd and contradictory laws in all ugi s ami countries, as well a* 
with customs, which, if they arose mdejM-ndeiit on laws, have 
obtained tin: force of laws:$" And that “emirs about the law of 
nature, and contradictions to it, abound, and have always abounded, 
in the laws and customs of society.’ '|j 

Laying all the-© things together, it is manifest, that men sto« d m 
great peed of a divine revelation, to give tin in a clear mid ceitam 
direction concerning inoial duty taken in its just exit lit. The laws 
of nature, according to our author, are general, and men have hem 
always vciy prone to make wiong deductions from them ; and then - 
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fore if (tod should be pleased, in a way of extraordinary revelation, to 
give a system of laws to mankind, plainly pointing out the particular 
of their duty, and determining it by his own divine authority, whereby 
even the vulgar part of mankind might be certainly assured of their 
duty in the most important instances, and what it is that God 
required of them; this would both give them the best direction, and 
would, where really believed and received, have an influence in bind- 
ing their moral obligations upon them, which could not be expected, 
eitner from the dictates of philosophers, or the force of human 
laws. And, accordingly, some of the wisest lawgivers of antiquity, 
in order to give their laws greater authority on the minds of men, 
endeavoured to make them piss upon the people for divine. And 
this writer himself declares, that “ nothing may seem in speculation 
so proper to enforce moral obligation, as a true revelation, or a reve- 
lation believed to l>e true.”* Mr. Locke, in his ‘‘ Reasonableness of 
Christianity/' hath fully considered this matter; -where lie hath 
shown the insutlicicncv of human reason, unassisted by revelation, 
in its great aud proper business of morality. Mis Lordship has 
taken some notice of this. But the account lie is pleased to give of 
Mr. Locke’s argument is so poor and trifling, that though it be as 
fine a piece of reasoning as can be met with on this subject, it is 
lianl to know it in his representation of if. This any mail will be 
convinced of, that compares it as it stands in Mr. Locke’s works, 
vol. ii. p. 573, i? stv/. edit. fol. 17 In, with what Lord Bolingbroke 
hath offered upon it, vol. iv. p. 25WL 

dtlilv. It is a point 'of great importance to mankind to be in- 
structed to form right notions of happiness, or wherein their chief 
good, and the proper felicity of the human nature, doth consist. 
Mis lordship hath taken notice of what Dr. Clarke had observed, 
that, according to Varro. “there were no less than two hundred 
and fourscore different opinions about what was the chief good or 
final happiness of man.” He says, “that there were so many may 
be doubted ; but that they must have been extremely various, is 
certain. The summum bonum , or supreme good of man, as it was 
understood and taught by the heathen philosophers, was a subject 
wherein overv mail had a right to pronounce for himself, and no man 
had a right to pronounce for another. These disputes were there- 
fore very trifling.’’!' But certainly if there bo an enquiry ot the 
utmost importance to mankind, ft is that about the chief good. 
Bor to be w rong in this w ill lead a man w rong jn bis whole course ■; 
since his chief good must be his principal governing end. Hi* 
Lordship is for lca\ing e\ery man to judge of this for himself, and 
that no man has a right to judge for another. And since he 
makes happiness to be wliat every man must pursue by the law and 
dictates ot nature, and that the morality of actions, and the proper 
ground of their obligation, “ consist in this, that they arc the means 
of acquiring happiness agreeable to our nature it men fix a 
wrong happiness to themselves, it will put them upon improper 
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measures, and give a wrong direction to their moral conduct. And 
certain it is, that there is nothing in which men are more apt to be 
mistaken, and to form wrong judgments, than this. This author 
makes a distinction between pleasure and happiness, and observes, 
that instinct and appetite lead to the former, and reason to the lat- 
ter. But he ow ns, that most men are apt to confound these ; and 
he himself defines happine ss to l*e a co tt tinned permanent scries of 
agreeable sensation* or pleasures.* And must every man bo loft to 
himself, without any farther direction, to judge of his duty and hap- 
piness, fiom w hat he thinks w ill produce in him a series of the most 
agreeable sensations and pleasures ; and that, abstractin'.* (tor so 
our author would have it) from all consideration of another life, and 
a future account ? If the passions be brought into the consultation 
(and they will be apt to force themselves in. and claim being heard), 
the judgment that is formed is like to he very uimpial and 
uncertain; especially considering the influence they have, by h.s 
own account, in bringing over reason to pronounce on their side, or 
at least to come to a kind of composition with them.. It must needs 
therefore he a mighty advantage to have this determin'd for us by a 
divine authority ; and nothing could be more w<>ithv of the divine 
wisdom and goodness, than to grant an extraoidinaiy levelation for 
instructing men in what relates to the true happiness and perfection 
of their nature, and directing them in the way that leads to it. 

othly. Another thing which it highly conceriieth men to he well 
informed of, relateth to the terms of their acceptance with God, and 
the means of reconedi.ition when they have- wended him ; and tins 
is a % cry proper Mibjcet f »r a divine (cvelutiuii. I)r. (l.uke had 
urged this, in his Keidewc* **J \atnral and Rerea/ed Ht hgnw.'. 
But his Lordship, who bad undertakfii to answer him, thinks this 
to he of small cmi-eqm nee, and m\i»vc worth enquiung about. He 
pronounces, that * 4 ii**ith«*r ivjimhi nor experience will lead us to 
enquire, what propitiation G*-d will accept, nor m what mamur a 
reconciliation between the Supieim* Being, and this worm man, is 
to !>•• made.*** Indeed upon in> scheme it would he to little pur- 
pose to make Mich an enquiry, since lie would have us h< he\e that 
God doth not concern himself at all about the individuals of the 
human nice, nor taketli any notice of their actions, so as to he pleased 
or displeased with them, or to reward or punish them on the uecouut 
of those actipn*. 1 shall not repeat what hath been aheadv ottered 
to show that this scheme is contrary to leasnn, and, if pursued to 
its genuine consequences, would be suh\ersi\e of all vntiieand good 
order in the world. At present I shall only faithei nl>Mive, that il 
men are reasonable creatures, moral agents, and if God hath given 
them a law, as this writer sometimes not only allows, hut asserts, 
and which must he acknowledged, if the law of natuie he God's law : 
then they must certainly he under indispensable obligations to obey 
that law; nor can it eoiiM-tently l>e supposed, that the great 
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Governor of the world is perfectly indifferent, whether his reasonable 
creatures obey his law or not. A transgression of that law, winch is 
the will of God, must certainly have a monstrous malignity in it, as 
it is an offence committed by his reasonable creatures, and the sub- 
jects of his moral government, against the majesty and authority, as 
well as goodness, of the supreme universal Lord and Sovereign of 
the universe. And how can such creatures as we are pretend 
positively to pronounce what punishment sin deserves, or how far it 
may sc?em fit to God in his governing wisdom and righteousness to 
punish his offending creatures, or upon what terms he will pardon 
their transgressions, and restore them to his grace and favour, or 
how far that pardon is to extend ! These are things which 
manifestly depend upon what seemeth most fit to his infinite wisdom, 
and concerning which we could not presume to form a certain judg- 
ment, it he should not declare his will concerning it. 

As to what our author adds, that ‘‘repentance, as it implies 
amendment, is one of the doctrines of natural religion ; and he does 
not. so much ;is suspect, that any farther revelation is necessary to 
establish it it will be«easily owned, that repentance and amend- 
ment are necessary when we have tinned against God ; and that this 
is a doctrine of natural religion : but that this alone is sufficient to 
avert the penalty we had incurred by disobedience, natural reason 
cannot assure us. It is certain, that to establish this rule inhuman 
governments would go a great way to di>-olvc all order and govern- 
ment. And who can undertake to affirm, that in the divine govern- 
ment it must bean established rule, that a> often as ever sinners repent, 
they must not only be freed from tile punishment they had incurred, 
but be received to the di\ine favour, and their imperfect obedience 
rewarded, as if they bad not offended, without any farther expedient 
to secure and \ indicate the authority ot Ins laws ! It is evident, that 
in the natural course of things, as ordered by divine pro\idence, 
lepcntanee and amendment do not inert many of those evils which 
may he regarded as the punishment- of men’s crimes. They often 
labour under evils brought upon them by those vices ot wlmli they 
have heartily repented, and feel the penal effects oftheuevil courses, 
even after they have forsaken them. And since by this constitu- 
tion the Author of nature hath declared, that repentance alone shall 
not five nu n in all cases from punishment, who can take upon him 
to determine, that our great offended Sovereign, the most wise and 
righteous Lord and Governor of the world, may not judge some- 
thing farther necessary to show Ins displeasure against sin, and to 
vindicate the majesty of his government, and the authority of his 
laws * And, accordingly, the natural sense of mankind hath 
generally led them to be anxiously solicitous, when they were sen- 
sible of their having offended (loti, to use some means to avert 
the divine displeasure. Their fears have given occasion to much 
superstition, and many expedients have been devised, which have 
been generally of such a kind, as to show how improper judges men 
are of those things, if left to themselves. A divine revelation would 
undoubtedly give the best and surest direction in mutters of t li isl 
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nature, and the fullest satisfaction to the mind. It properly 
belonged) to God to determine upon what terms he will be propi- 
tiated to guilty creatures, how far his forgiveness shall extend, and 
what graces and favours lie shall think fit to confer upon them. 

The last thing I shall mention, as what shows the great need of 
divine revelation, relates to the rewards and punishments of a future 
state. That this is a doctrine of Vast importance to mankind, for 
engaging them to virtue, and restraining their vices, appears from 
this writer’s own express acknowledgments. Several passages were 
produced to this purpose in my ninth letter. At the same time he 
hath endeavoured to show, that we have no assurance of it by 
human reason, but that it rather leadeth us to believe the contrary. 
And yet he does not pretend absolutely to affirm, that it is evident 
to reason there is no such state at all. Since therefore it is of great 
importance to mankind to believe a state of future retributions, ami 
yet we have not sufficient assurance of it by human unassisted rea- 
son, it must certainly be a proper subject of divine revelation. Some 
of the Deists, indeed, have in this ease thought prfrper to take a 
different method. In order to avoid the argument brought from 
hence to show the necessity or the advantage of an extraordinary 
revelation, they have pretended, that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state, is so evident to the natural reason of 
mankind, and hath been so generally believed in all ages and 
nations, that there was no uced of a revelation to assure men of it. 
But Lord Bolingbroke hath precluded himself from this way of ar- 
guing, since he hath taken pains to prove, that this doctrine is not 
founded in reason. And though he sometimes delarcs it to have 
been urged and recommended by the wisest men among the ancients, 
lie represents it as if it were what they regarded rather as an useful 
doctrine than a true one, and as if they did not really believe it 
themselves, though they thought it necessary that the people should 
believe it. He affirms, that “ the greatest part of the philosophers 
did their utmost to establish the belief of rewards and punishments 
in a future life, that they might allure to virtue, and deter from 
vice, more effectually/’* Yet afterwards he tells us, that 41 the most 
zealous asserters of a supreme Being, and warmest defenders of his 
providence, and they who were the most persuaded of the necessity 
of religion to preserve government, either rejected the doctrine of a 
future state, or they admitted it hv halves, i. e . they did not admit 
future punishments/’ and that “ this doctrine was never firmly 
enough established in the philosophical, whatever it was in the vul- 
gar creed.” Yea, he asserts, that u it was not only problematical in 
the opinions of theistical philosophers, hut it seems in severahnstances 
to have had little hold on vulgar opinion as he endeavours to 

show, by a remarkable cjuotation from Cicero, () rat, pm A. 
fluent io : which he seems well pleased with, ami refers to more 
than once.t 

The truth is, it would hr equally wrong to affirm, that all the phi- 
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losophers believed it, and that none of them did so. It is wrong on 
the one hand to pretend, as Lord ttolinghroke has done* that there 
is no foundation for it in reason ; or on the other, that it so clear 
and demonstrable from human reason, that there was no need of a 
divine revelation farther to confirm and cnfoice it. The argument* 
for a future state in general, especially those of a moral kind, are of 
great weight : but yet there are several things to be opposed to 
them, which diminish the evidence, and will minister ground of sus- 
picion and doubt, if considered merely^ the foot of natural reason. 
And as to the nature, greatness, airaF duration, of those future 
rewards and punishments, it is evident that unassisted reason can give 
us no information concerning it winch cm be depended upon. We 
stand in great need, therefore, of an extraordinary revelation to 
assure us of that invisible state. This plainly follows from what his 
Lordship hath advanced, lie repie^-nts u the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future stab.* as the great bands that attach men to 
revealed religion: 2 ' and introduces his plain man as saying, that “it 
would he for thddnterest of these, and several other doctrines, to let 
them rest on the authority of revelation.” * And he directly declares, 
“ that this doctrine must stand on th * bottom of revelation, or on 
none. On this bottom it would do some good most certainly, and 
it could do no hurt. ’’ I* 

The several considerations which have been offered may suffice 
to show' the need the world stood in of an extraordinary revelation ; 
ami that therefore it may he reasonably concluded from the wisdom 
and goodness of Clod, that mankind have not been universally, and 
at all times, left without the assistance of such a revelation. It i% 
particularly probable, from the circumstances of men in the first 
ages of the. world, that they were not left altogether destitute of 
means that seemed so necessary to furnish them with a right know- 
ledge of Clod, and of their duty. This writer himself observes, in a 
passage cited above, that “ a consequence of the surprise, inexpe- 
rience, and ignorance, of the first men, must have been much doubt 
and uncertainty concerning the first Cause.” And that 4< to prove 
the unity of the first (anise required more observation, and deeper 
reflection, than the fust men could makc.”J And after having 
observed, that “the precepts of the law of nature are general, ami 
that reason must he employed to make proper and necessary deduc- 
tions from those precepts, and to apply them in every case that 
concerns our duty to (lod and man,” lie adds, that u human reason 
being at best fallible, and having been little informed by experience 
•u the early ages, a multitude of false deductions, and w rong appli- 
cations, could not fail to be made. 1 *} It is therefore highly probable, 
from the goodness of (lod, and the necessities of mankind, that he 
would graciously interpose to make some discoveries of himself, and 
of his will, in the earliest ages, to the first parents and ancestors of 
the human nice, to he by them communicated to their offspring, for 
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instructing them in the main important principles of all religion, and 
directing them in the principal articles of moral duty. And as this 
may be plainly gathered from the accounts given us in Scripture, 
so there are several facts in the history of mankind that almost ne- 
cessarily lead us to such a supposition. To this may principally be 
ascribed the general belief of some of the main principles of reli- 
gion, which obtained before men had made any considerable im- 
provements in philosophy, or the art of reasoning; particularly re- 
lating to the creation of tlijHporld, the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state, which were generally received even among the most 
illiterate and barbarous nations, and were probably derived from a 
tradition transmitted from the first ages, and originally owing to 
divine revelation. And accordingly it has been almost universally 
believed among mankind, that divine revelations have been com- 
municated ; which belief may be probably ascribed to traditional 
accounts of such revelations, as well as to the natural sense men 
have generally had of their need of such assistances. Then? has 
been no such tiling as inert' natural religion, abstracting from all 
divine revelation, professed in any age, or in anv nation of the 
woihi. Lord Bolmgbioke, in his inquiries this way, is forced to 
have recourse to China, and to the fabulous ages of their history, 
answering pretty much to' the golden age of the poets, when he 
supposes they vveie governed by mere natural religion.* But of 
this he producetli no proofs. Ami if the ages there referred to 
relate, as they probably do, to the early patriarchal times, the ori- 
ginal revelation might have been preserved m some degree of purity, 
^though in process of time it became greatly corrupted there, as w'ell 
as in other nations. 

It adds a great weight to all that has been observed, that the 
greatest men of antiquity seem to have been sensible, that bare 
reason alone was not sufficient to enforce doctrines and laws with a 
proper force upon mankind, without a divine authority and revela- 
tion. Our author observe.*, that t% the most celebrated philosophers 
and lawgivers did enforce theii doctrines and laws by a divine au- 
thority, and call in an higher principle to the assistance of philoso- 


m linlim.dirolf 1 * Work*, vol v. p. ’■i'Hh His Lordship expresses himself on this 
Lead witn a caution and nioUc-ty not umh»I with him. lie sail h, that ** uuion^ the 
roiiiuii. * w.th which \vc an- b.-tti r acquaint* d, he can tiiwi none where natural rcli^on 
was established in its full extent and purity, as it strm s to have been once in China “ 
It may he ob»rf\cd Lv the way, that having highly extolled the ancient ( liincsc siifrcs, 
I e takes notice of the concise manner in winch they expressed themselves, wheiievei 
they apoke of the .Supieme ilein^. And that, “their refining succcssom have endea- 
toured, in part at least, to found their atheism upon what those sap-s had advancid." 
V r ol. v. p. 22H. I think, according to this account, there must have been a ^teat ob- 
scurity in their manner of expressing themselves concerning the Ihtiuity ; and that they 
were greatly deficient in tlie instructions they gave With repaid to llii.n great funda- 
mental article of all religion. How vastly superior in this respect was Musis to all 
those admired sages, in whose writings, and in every pait of the holy scriptures, the 
ixisteme, the perfections, and providence of find, ate asserted and desmhi d in so 
plain and strong a manner, as is fitted to lead people ol common lapaeities to the firm 
belief, obedience, and adoration of the Supreme licit)}?, the gicat Creator and tirocinia 
«*f the world ' 
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pliy than bare reason.” He instances in “Zoroaster, Hostanes, 
the Magi, Minos, Pythagoras, Numa, &c.and all those who founded 
or formed religions and commonwealths ; who made these preten- 
sions, and passed for persons divinely inspired and commissioned. 1 ’* 
This shows that they built upon a principle deeply laid in the 
human nature, concerning the need we stand in of a divine authority 
anc^pevelation, and which was probably strengthened by some re- 
mains of ancient traditions relating to such revelation*. But as 
those* philosophers and lawgivers he meaks of produced no proper 
and authentic credentials, it could not be expected to have a very 
lasting and extensive effect; and yet the very pretences to it gave 
their laws and institutions a force, which otherwise they would 
not have had. But as the several sects of philosophers in subsc- 
ejuent ages among the Greeks and Romans only stood on the foot 
of their own reasoning*, and could not pretend to a divine authority, 
this very much hindered the effect of their instructions. And indeed 
the? best and wisest among them confessed their sense of the want 
of a divine revelation, and hoped for something of that nature. This 
is what Dr. (.'Itrke ha* shown by express testimonies: nor does 
Lord Bolingbroke deny it. He says, “it must be admitted that 
Plato insinuates in many place* the want, or the necositv of a 
divine revelation, to discover the external service («od n quires, and 
the expiation for sin, and to give stronger as*urances of the rewards 
and punishments that await men in another world.”*!* But he 
thinks it absurd and trifling to bring the opinion of Socrates, Plato, 
and other philosophers, concerning-tlieir want of “ divine revelation, 
and their hopes that it would he supplied, as a proof that the want 
was real, and that, after it had been long complained of, it wa* sup- 
plied.' r \t He attempts to *how that their w ant was not real, as if he 
knew better what they wanted than they themselves did. and were 
a more proper judge of the true state of their case than they were. 
He repeats what he had said before, that there is no moral precept 
taught in the gospel winch they did not teach; and that “ the phe- 
nomena that discovered to them the existence of (Jod, discovered 
the divine* will in all the extent of moral obligation as if it were 
equally easy to discover the whole extent of' morn! obligation, as to 
discover the existence of the Deity. He adds, that •• they could 
not know a revealed religion, nor any real want, of it, before the re- 
velation was made.” That they could be acquainted with the reve- 
lation before it was given, will be readily granted ; but it doth not 
follow, that they could not be sensible of their want of it. He pro- 
nounces however, that “ their complaint*, and their expectations, 
were founded in proud curiosity* and vain presumption.'* It was 
pride, it sccins, lobe sensible of their ignorance, and need of farther 
instruction ; it was presumption to hope or to desire any farther 
illumination in tilings concerning which they were in doubt, and 
which it was of great importance to them to know. He adds, that 
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“ the knowledge they had was such as the Author of nature had 
thought sufficient, since lie had given them no more;” and con- 
cludes, that “ for Dr. Clarke to deduce from the supposed reason- 
ableness of their complaints, the necessity of a farther revelation, is 
to weigh his own opinion and theirs against providence/** But 
allowing the necessity of revelation, there is no just pretence for 
arraigning the conduct of divine providence ; for however needful a 
revelation is supposed to be for giving men full assurance and in- 
formation concerning things of high importance, yet those to whom 
that revelation never was made known, shall not be accountable for 
what they never had an opportunity of knowing. Besides, our 
author goes upon the supposition, that the world had been left all 
along without the assistance of divine revelation, and that the hea- 
thens had never had an opportunity t»f knowing more of religion 
than they actually did know. But this is a wrong supposition. 
God had been pleased to make revelations and discoveries of him- 
self, and of his will, from the beginning ; u Inch, if they hud been duly 
improved, and carefully transmitted, as t lie importance of them 
deserved, would have been of vast advantage. Great remains of 
this original religion continued for a long time among the nations ; 
and these traditions, together with their own reason, duly improved, 
might have preserved the main principles of religion and moials 
among them. And if, through the negligence and corruption of 
mankind, this true primitive religion was in a great measure lost 
and confounded in polytheism and idolatry, no blame could he cast 
upon divine providence ; nor could the wisdom and righteousness of 
God have been justly arraigned, though no more had ever been 
done for the human race. But supposing, which was really the 
case, that God was graciously pleased, at that time, and in that 
manner which seemed fittest to his infinite w isdom, to communicate 
a clearer and fuller discovery and revelation of his will than had 
been ever yet given to mankind, for recovering them from the igno- 
rance, idolatry, and corruption, into which they were generally 
fallen, this certainly ought to be acknowledged with great thankful- 
ness, as a most signal in-lance of the divine goodness and love to 
mankind, and concern for human happiness. 

There is one pa-sage more which may deserve some notice. 
Having observed, that bishop Wilkins seems to place the chief 
distinction of human nature not in reason in general, but in religion, 
the apprehension of a Deity, and the expectation of a future state, 
which no creature below man doth partake of; he remarks upon it, 
that ** they who suppose all men incapable to attain a full know- 
ledge of natural religion and theology without revelation, take from 
us the very essence and form of man, according to the bishop, and 
deny that any of us have that degree of leason which is necessary to 
distinguish our species, and sufficient to lead iih to the unity of the 
first intelligent Cause of all things/' f But the bishop, by repre- 
senting man to be a religious creature, only intended to signify, that 
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he is naturally capable of knowing, and being instructed in it, 
which the brutes are not; but it is not to be understood, as if ali 
men had naturally an actual knowledge of religion, which is contrary 
to fact and experience ; or as if all men were capable of attaining to 
a full knowledge of it merely by the force of their own reason, with- 
out any instruction or assistance at all. Man's being formed a 
religious creature does not hinder the use and necessity of instruc- 
tion. It is still supposed, that all proper helps and assistances are 
to be taken in. And notwithstanding his natural capacities, he 
would never attain to such a knowledge of religion without the as- 
sistance of divine revelation, as he may attain toby that assistance. 
These things are perfectly consistent : man’s being in his original 
design a religious creature, and his standim? in need of divine reve- 
lation to instruct him in religion, and trive him a fuller knowledge 
of it. Revelation supposes him a creature capable of religion, and 
applies to him as such. 

It may not be improper to observe here, that this writer, who 
leaves no method unattempted which he thinks may answer his 
design, seems sometimes to cry up the great efficacy of a true divine 
sevelation, and the mighty effects it must have produced, if it had 
dually been made, with a view to show that never was there anv 
revelation really given to mankind. 11c savs, that “unexception- 
able revelations, real miracles, and certain tradition*, could never 
prove ineffectual : M * That “ if the revelations that have been pre- 
ended, had not been pretended only ; if the same divine wisdom 
that shows both the existence and will of God in his works, had 
prescribed any particular form of worship to mankind, and had in- 
spired the particular application of his general laws, the necessary 
onsecpience would have been, that the system of religion and go- 
vernment would have been uniform through the whole world, as 
well as conformable to nature and reason, and the state of mankind 
would have arrive d at human perfection *'t lie proceeds so tar as 
to declan\ that in a supernatural disjK*nsation, the divine omnipotence 
should have imposed it on all mankind , so as necessarily to engage 
their assent And that it must have forced conviction , and taken 
away even the possibility of doubt. § C an any thing be more unrea- 
sonable \ As if revelation could be of no use at all, except by an 
irresistible force it overpowered all men's understandings and wills. 
Rut surely, if God gives men clear discoveries of his will and their 
duty, this must be acknowledged to be a glorious instanco of his 
wisdom anti goodness, though he does not absolutely constrain them 
to assent, which would lx? to take away their free agency, and to 
destroy the economy of his providence. May wo not here apply in 
the case of revelation what lie himself suith with regard to reason l 
“ It may be truly said, that God, when he gave us reason, left us 
to our free-will, to make a proper or improper use of it ; so that wc 
are obliged to our Creator, for a certain rule, and sufficient means 
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of arriving at happiness, and have none to blame but ourselves when 
we fail of it. It is not reason, but perverse will, that makes men 
fall short of attainable happiness. And we are self-condemned 
when we deviate from the rule.’'* This holds strongly with regard 
to revelation. God hath been graciously pleased to reveal doctrines 
and laws to mankind, (ft great use and advantage for instructing 
them in the knowledge of religion, and directing them in the way to 
happiness. Hut when he has done this, and confirmed that reve- 
lation with sutlicient credentials, still he thinks fit, as the wise moral 
Governor, to leave them to their free-will, and the exercise of their 
own moral powers; and thus deals with them as reasonable crea- 
tures, and moral agents. If they do not receive, and make a right 
use of this advantage, the divine wisdom and goodness is not to be 
blamed, but their own obstinacy and perverseness. 

Rut though a revelation, if really given, cannot lx* supposed to 
come with such force as irresistibly to constrain men’s assent, and 
though it fail of producing all those effects which might be justly 
expected, and which it is naturally fitted to produce, yet it may be 
of very great use and benefit to mankind. This writer represents 
the general reformation of men as an impossible thing : He observes, 
that neither human nor diviu • laws have been able to reform the 
manners of men effectually ; yet lie owns, that “ this i& mi far from 
making natural or revealed religion, or any means that tend to the 
reformation of mankind, unnecessai v, that it makes them ail more 
necessary. — And that nothing should be neglected that tends to en- 
force moral obligation, and all the doctrines of natural religion. 
And that nothing may seem in speculation so proper to this purpose, 
as a true revelation, or a revelation believed to be true.”!' And he 
afterwards says, that “ if the conflict between virtue and vice in tlu* 
great commonwealth of mankind was not maintained hv religious 
and civil institutions, the human state would be intolerable.*'} 
Those therefore must be very ill employed, and can in no sense be 
regarded as the friends and benefactors of mankind, who take pains 
to destroy these institutions, to subvert the main principles of natural 
and revealed religion, and tlier by to destroy all the influence it 
might have on the minds of men. If the reformation of mankind he 
so difficult, notwithstanding all the powers of reason, and all the 
force of the additional light, and powerful motives, which revelation 
furnishes, what could be expected, if all these were laid aside, and 
men were taught to have po regard to them at all? 

I shall conclude with observing, that Lord Roling broke’s scheme, 
contrary to his own intention, seems to furnish arguments to prove 
the great usefulness and necessity of divine revelation, lie has en- 
deavoured to show', that we can have no certainty, if we judge by 
the phenomena, concerning the moral attributes of God, his justice 
and goodness : That no argument can be brought from reason in 
proof of a particular providence, though he does not pretend to say 
it is impossible : That the immortality of the soul, and a future 
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state, though useful to he believed, are things which we have no 
ground from reason to believe, and which reason will neither affirm 
nor deny : That the laws of nature are general, and the particulars 
of moral duty derived from them are very uncertain, and in which 
men have been always very apt to mistake, and make wronir con- 
clusions, Now if it be of high importance, &s it manifestly is, that 
men should be assured of the moral attributes of God ; that they 
should believe a particular providence, extending to the individuals 
of the human race, and exercising an inspection over them, and their 
actions and affairs; that they should believe the innnoitalily of the 
soul, and a state of future rewards and punishments ; and that tliev 
should be rightly instructed in the particulars of moral duty ; if all 
these be of unquestionable importance to be believid and known bv 
mankind (and yet we can, according to him, have no assurance of 
them hy mere natural reason), then tlnue is great need of an extra- 
ordinary divine revelation to give u> a proper ceitainty in these 
matters; and a well-attested revelation assuring us of these things, 
and furnishing us with proper instructions concerning them, ought 
to be received with the highest thankfulness. 


LliTTKR XXVIII. 

Lord Ihilmphroke’s strange Hcprr-ciifafinii of the Jcwi-h Kivcl.tfion. — Tlis Attempts 
apiin-t tlu* Truth of the V.'o-air Hi-tur\ — I lie Antiquity, Impartiality, and great 
Fs.i<ulm\— of that I li-tmy **how n. — Tl.f Picfcnri?. that Mi w.i« not a von tem- 
porary Author, find tli-it hi- lli-torv is not cmifirmed !»y vol lateral Te-timony, and 
that tlu*i«* is no Proof that the Pt iitati-urh wa- written hy examined.— The 

Mosaic Ili-toiy and Law- not forced in tin* Turn- ol the J mitre-. nor in that of the 
King-. nor alter the Hahyloni-h ( '«i|»ti\ it\\- -The ( liarce of liieon-i-tcneies in the 
Mo-aie Aeeounts consid.tcd.- The crand Objection against the Mosaic Ili-tory, 
drawn from the ineredilde Nature of the Facts ihemstlvc-. examined at l.irpe. — Hie 
llca-on and Propriety of erecting the MaMte Polity. — No Absurdity in supposing 
(»«»d to have selected the Jews a* a peculiar People. — 'I he great and amazing Ihf- 
fereiicc between them and the heathen Nations, a.« to the A ek now h cement anti 
Adoration of the one tine * md. and him only. — The pood F.tfccts of the Jewish 
Foiistiturion, and the vitliialde Knd- which were nn.-wered hy it. — It is no jmt Ob- 
jection iipainst tlu Truth of the Script tires, that they come to us through the ILusd- 
•f the Jews. 

Sir, 

Having considered wlmt Lord Holingbrokc lmth offered with 
regard to divine revelation in general, I now proceed to examine the 
objections he has advanced against the Jewish and Onistian reve- 
lation. Of the latter he sometimes speaks with seeming respect 
and decency; but with regaid to the former, he sets no hounds to 
invective and abuse. He here allows himself without reserve in all 
the licentiousness of reproach. Far from admitting it to he a true 
divine revelation, he cvcry-vvheiv represents it as the very worst con- 
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stitution that ever pretended to a divine original, and as even worse 
than atheism. 

Besides occasional passages every-where interspersed in his writ- 
ings, there are some parts of his works, where he sets himself pur- 
posely and at large to expose the Mosaic revelation. This is the 
principal design of the long letter in the third volume of his works, 
occasioned by one of Archbishop Ti Hot son’s sermons ; as also of the 
second section of his third essay in the fourth volume, which is on 
the Rise and Progress of Monotheism ; and of the fifteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, seventy- third, seventy- fifth, of his Fragments and 
Essays in the fifth volume. 

In considering Lord Bolingbroke’s objections against the holy 
scriptures of the Old Testament, and especially against the books 
of Moses, I shall distinctly examine what he hath offered against 
the truth of the scripture history, and against the divine authority 
of the sacred writings. This is the method he himself hath pointed 
out in the above-mentioned letter, occasioned by one of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s sermons. 

I shall begin with considering his objections against the truth of 
the history. But first it will not be improper to make some general 
observations upon the scripture history, and especially that which is 
contained in the Mosaic writings. 

And first it deserves our veneration and regard on the account of 
its great antiquity. We have no accounts that can in any degree 
be depended upon, or that have any pretence to be received as au- 
thentic records, prior to the Mosaic history, or indeed till some ages 
after it was written. But though it relutcth to the most ancient 
times, it is observable that it doth not run up the history to a fabu- 
lous and incredible antiquity, as the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
some other nations did. Moses’s account of the time of the creation 
of the world, the general deluge, &c. reduces the age of the world 
within the rules of a moderate computation, perfectly consistent 
with the best accounts we have of the origin of nations, tin* founding 
of cities and empires, the novelty of arts and sciences, and of the 
most useful inventions of human life; all which leads us to assign 
an age to the world which comports \cry well with the Mosaic his- 
tory, but is no wav compatible with the extravagant antiquities of 
other eastern nations. 

Another thing which should greatly recommend the scripture his- 
tory to our own esteem, is the remarkable simplicity and imparti- 
ality of it. It contains a plain narration of facts, delivered in a 
simple unaffected style*, without art or ornament. And never was 
there any history that discovered a more equal and unbiassed regard 
to truth. Several things are there recorded, which, if the historian 
had not laid it down as a rule to himself, not only not to contradict 
the truth, hut not to conceal or disguise it, would not have been 
mentioned. Of this kind is what our author refers to concerning 
Jacob’s obtaining the birth-right and blessing by fraud. # For 
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though it is plain, from the prophecy that was given forth before 
the birth of the children, that the blessing was originally designed 
for Jacob the younger in preference to Esau the elder, yet the method 
Jacob took, by the advice of his mother Rebekah, to engage his 
father Issaac to^ pronounce the blessing upon him, had an appear- 
ance of art and circumvention, which, considering the known jea- 
lousy and antipathy between the Edomites and the people of Israel, 
and the occasion it might give to the former to insult and reproach 
the latter, it might* be expected an IsruelitUh historian would have 
endeavoured to conceal. To the same impartial regard to truth it 
is owing, that Reuben’s incest, and that of Judah with his daughter- 
in-law Tamar, from which descended the principal families of the 
noble tribe of Judah, are recorded ; as is also the cruel and peifidi- 
ous act of Simeon and Levi, the latter Moses’s own ancestor, and 
the curse pronounced upon them by Jacob on the account of it. 
This writer indeed, who seems determined at all hazards, and upon 
every supposition, to find fault with the sacred historians, has en- 
deavoured to turn even their impartiality to their disadvantage. 
Having mentioned common sense and common honesty, he says, that 
“ the Jews, or the penmen of their traditions, had so little of either, 
that they represent sometimes a pntriaich like Jacob, and sometimes 
a saintlike David, by characters that belong to none but the worst 
of men.*'* This according to our author's manner is highly exag- 
gerated. But l think nothing can be a stronger proof of the most 
unreasonable prejudice, than to produce that as an instance of the 
want of common sense and common honesty, in those writings, which 
in any other writers in the world would be regarded as the highest 
proof of their honesty, their candour, and impartiality; viz. their 
not taking pains to disguise or conceal the faults of the most eminent 
of their ancestors; especially when it appears, that this is not done 
from a principle of malignity, or to detract from their merits, since 
their good actions, and the worthy parts of their character, are also 
impartially represented, but merely from a regard to truth, and from 
an unaffected simplicity, which cvery-where appears in their writ- 
ings, in a manner scarce to be paralleled in any other historians, 
and which derives a might v credit to all their nai rations. But what, 
above all shows the impartiality of Moses, and of the other sacred 
historians of the Old Testament, is, their relating without disguise, 
not only the faults of their great men, hut the frequent revolts and 
infidelities of the Israelites, and the' punishments which befel them 
on that account. I-ord Bolingbroke has indeed discovered, what 
no man but himself would have been apt to suspect, that e\en this 
was intended to flatter their pride and vanity; “because though' 
they are represented as rebellious children, yet still as favourite chil- 
dren — Notwithstanding all their revolts, Ciod's predilection for this 
chosen people still subsists. — And he renews his promises to them 
of future glory and triumph, — a Messiah, a kingdom that should 
destroy nil others, and last eternally.”)- As to the kingdom of the 
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Messiah, which lie refers to as promised to the Jews, it was to be of 
a spiritual nature, and was not to be confined to the people of Israel 
alone, but to be of general benefit to mankind. And even the reject- 
ing of that Messiah by the body of their nation, and the punish- 
ments and desolations to which this should expose them, were fore- 
told. s And it was certainly a most extraordinary expedient to Hatter 
the vanity of a people, to represent tlifem as having carried it most 
. ungratefully towards God for all his benefits, and though not abso- 
lutely \md finally rejected, yet a§ having frequently drawn upon 
themselves the most signal effects of the divine displeasure. If the 
view of the sacred historians had been to flatter the pride and pre- 
sumption of that people, surely they might have represented them 
as the objects of tne divine favour, without giving such an account 
of their conduct; from which their enemies have taken occasion 
bitterly to repioach them, as the must ungrateful and obstinate race 
of men that ever appeared upon earth. Nothing could have induced 
them to record facts which seemed to give such a disadvantageous 
idea of their nation, but an honest and impartial regard to truth, 
rarely to he found in other historians. 

But that which especially distinguished! Moses, and the other 
sacred historians, is the spirit of uuatiected piety that every- where 
breathes in their writings. We may observe throughout a profound 
veneration for the Deity, a zeal for the glory of his great name, a 
desire of promoting his true fear and worship, and the practice of 
i ighteousness, and to engage men to a dutiful obedience to his holy 
and excellent laws. Their history was not written merely for poli- 
tical ends and views, or to gratify curiosity, but for nobler purpose's. 
The Mosaical history opens with an account of the creation of the 
world, which, by the author’s own acknowledgment, i* an article of 
the highest moment in religion. It gives an account of the forma- 
tion of man f *of his piinutive s*ate, and his fall from that state, of 
the uni\ersal deluge, the most ictnaikahle event that ever happened 
to mankind, of the lives ot some of the patiiarehs, and of many 
most signal acts of providence, upon which depended the. erection 
and establishment of a -acred polity, the piopei design of which 
was to engage men to the adoration of the one l»\ing ami true God, 
the Maker and (inventor of tin* woild, and of him only, in oppo- 
sition to all idolatry and polv theism. Tim recording these things 
was not only of immediate use to tin* people among whom they were 
first published, but hath had a great effect hi all ages ever since, 
to promote a reverence of the Supreme Being among those who have 
received these sailed writings; and it tended also to picparc the 
fvay for tlic last aud most perfect revelation of the di\me will that 
was ever given to mankind. Nothing therefore ran be more unjust 
than the cent* A re he hath Ik-cii nleascd to pass on a gieat part of the 
Mosaic history, that it is Jit only to u/ttit*? (hi hi mi with.* 

Let its now consider tlr* objections he hath advanced against this 
history.. 
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And first, lie urges that Moses was not a contemporary author. 
This is not true with respect to a considerable part of the history 
recorded in the Pentateuch. Many of the things which are most 
objected against, especially the extraordinary facts done in Egypt, 
at the lied Sea, at the promulgation of the law at Sinai, and dur- 
ing the sojourning of the Israelites in the wilderness, were things to 
which Moses was not only contemporary, but of which he was himself 
an eye-witness. As to that part of the history which is contaiped in 
the book of Genesis, and which relatcth to events which happened 
before the time of Moses, it cannot be justly objected against on 
tha! account ; except it be laid down as a rule, that no history is to 
be believed, which was written by an author who was not contem- 
porary to all the facts which he relates. Hut this has never yet been 
■allowed as a maxim in judging of the credit of anv history ; and, if 
admitted, would discard some of the best histories now in the world. 
Nor docs ou** author himself pretend to insist upon it as a general 
lule; but he wants to know “ where Moses got his initerials, when 
he wrote the book of Genesis.” A ino-t unreasonable demand at 
this distance of tinn*! As to the far greater part of that hook, 
which relates to the lives of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, and to the liist settlement of the Israelites in Egypt, these 
an* ev idcntly things of which he mav be supposed to have had full 
information. And with regard to the events which happened be- 
fore the time of Abraham, the accounts given of them by Moses are 
generally very short : consisting for the most part of little more than 
the genealogies of person-* ami families, interspersed with a few 
brief anecdotes, the memory of which was easily preserved. The 
most remarkable event during that period, and of which Moses 
gives the. most particular account, was the universal deluge. And 
this must have been then very well known. His not giving into the 
extravagant antKjiiities of some of the eastern nations,' and his not 
attempting to till up that period with such fabulous romantic ac- 
counts as have been invented since his time, among Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mahometans, is a stiong piesiimption in his favour: and 
the plainness, simplicity, and impartial love of truth, which, as hath 
been already observed, appears in his history, makes it reasonable 
to believe, that he had the accounts lie gives from memorials which 
he knew might be depended upon. What ways they had of trans- 
mitting the memory of things in those ancient times, wo cannot at 
this distance distinctly explain, but that they had several wavs of 
doing this we may be well assured. And it has been often obseivcd 
by learned men, through how few stages the tradition might mu , 
fiom Adam to Abraham, and from him to Moses, considering the 
long lives of the first men.* The only thing mentioned by this 
writer as what Moses could not have received by history or tradition, 
is the circumstantial account given by him of the creation ot the 


• .Mr. Hume makes the grout length ot* men's lives, us iwordid in the Mosaic his- 
tory, to he hii objection against it. Essay on Miracle-. |». Hut I.«>rd Holing- 

broke allows, that the lives of men in the that ages of the worM w.-re j>rolulilv much 
longer than ours. Vul iii. |». ^U. 
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world : with regard to which he observes, that Adam himself 
could only have related to him some of the circumstances of the 
sixth day, but nothing that preceded this.*’ It will be easily allowed, 
that the account of this must have been originally owing to extra- 
ordinary revelation. And very worthy it was of the divine wisdom 
to grant such a revelation to the first parents and ancestors of the 
human race, since it was a matter of great importance to mankind 
to be well acquainted with it; and our author himself owns, that 
u it leadsmen to acknowledge a Supreme lleing, by a proof levelled 
to the meanest understanding.”* And it may be justly concluded, 
that the account of this was transmitted with great care from our 
first parents to their descendants, and preserved* among the most 
religious of them : which might the better he done, if, as is very 
probable, the observance of the seventh day was appointed from the 
beginning to preserve the memorial of it. So that the preservation 
of this very important tradition may be accounted for, even ab- 
stracting from Moses’s divine inspiration, which, if in any thing 
tradition had become imperfect, might easily enable him to supply 
the defects of it. 

Another objection, on which his Lordship seems to lay a great 
stress, for invalidating the authority of the Mosaic history, is, that 
the principal facts are not confirmed by collateral testimony : and 
by collateral testimony he understands, the testimony of those who 
had no common interest of country, religion, or profession. -{- Hut 
such collateral testimony as this is no wav necessary to the authen- 
ticity of history. Many histories are very reasonably believed which 
have no such collateral testimony to Confirm them. Such testimony 
is frequently not to be had, nor could reasonably he expected with 
relation to many of the facts recoidcd by Moses. As to that part 
of the Mosaic history, which iclatetli to the times of gi cutest anti- 
quity, little help can be expected from collateral testimony, since 
there is no history of those times now' extant so ancient as his own. 
And yet there aie considerable traces of tradition which have been 
preserved among other nations, concerning some of the most remai li- 
able events during that peiiod,ns hath been often shown by learned 
men; | especially with relatiou to that which is the most extruoidi- 

• Work*, vol. iii. p. 2.Vi. ♦ Ibid. p. ^H|, tfs*. 

I His Lordship frequently speak* with great rontempt of tin* attempts made by the 
learned to support tin* history of .Mom * by collateral testimonies, those of Kgyptiaii-, 
Phwuiieiuis, (*haldcans, und even (Jreeks, Sec particularly vol. iii. p. 2hl>. *J^I. Yit 
be says “ Tin? man who give* the least credit t«i the .Mosaic history, will agree very 
readily, that these five book* contain traditions of u very great antiquity ; *ome of 
which were preseivcd and propagated hy other nations an well a« the Israelites, and by 
other historians a* well an Moses. .Many of them rnay be true, though they ^ ill not 
nerve ft* voucher* for one another." And he farther observes, thut “ three or four 
aneient neighbouring nations, of whom we have some knowledge, seemed to have a 
common fund of tradition*, which they varied according to their different system* of 
religion, philosophy, and policy.” Ibid. p. 5 fN*>. And since lie here suppose*. that 
the nation* he refer* to had diffeient systems of religion and policy, and were evidently 
neither of the Name country, nation, or religion, with the people of Israel, the testi- 
monies they give to the fart* recorded in the .Mosaic writing* may be justly legitrded an 
collate r al tfMt imony, even aeconling to the account he himself is pleaded to gi\c of it, 
viz. that it ia the testimony of those who had no common interest nJ'iountnj , »#/«/u»w, *»»■ 
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nary of them all, the universal delude. Nor can any thing he more 
false and contrary to known fact, than what this writer boldly 
affirms, that “ the tradition of Noah’s deluge is vouched by no other 
authority than that of Moses; and that the memoiy of tfiut catas- 
trophe was known only to one people, and preserved in one corner 
of the earth.”* Not only has there been a general tradition in con- 
firmation of it,+ but there are many proofs of it all over the earth, 
many phenomena which plainly lead us to acknowledge that there 
has been such a deluge, and which cannot otherwise be reasonably 
accounted for. 

With respect to that part of the history which relatcth to the 
laws given to the Isiaeliics, and the extraordinary facts whereby 
the authority of those laws was established, they were not only 
things of which Moses had certain knowledge, and in which he 
could not he mistaken, but they were of a most public nature, and 
to which the whole nation were witnesses. Idle facts were of such 
a kind, that the accounts of them could not possibly have been im- 
posed by Moses at that time upon the people, if they had not been 
true, nor could tin y have been made to believe that they were done 
before their eves, if they had not been dune. And these tacts hav- 
ing been all along from that t ine received by that people, together 
with the laws in continuation of wlr.cli they were wrought, furnish- 
cth a proof of authenticity to this part of the Mosaic history, which 
can scarce he paralleled in *»ny oilier. 

I do not si c how the force of this can be avoided, supposing 
Mose> to he the author of the Pentateuch. Hut this is what Loul 
Hulmgbroke thinks cannot be proved. He has made a kind ot 
representation after his own way of what. Mr. Ahhadie has otlercd 
# lo this purpose; and adds, that it would he hard to find an ex- 
ample of greater trifling. I Hut whosoever wiii take pains to examine 


l>roft *s'-nn. So licit aft. r ;.1I l.i- clamour* acainst the Mosaic history for want of colla- 
trnif ft stimtnuf, hr l.im-.If in i-lhcf o*v us that, in several instances at least, and with 
regard to some of the fa ru tin iv related. eollatrnil te*timoims may he jm>dtu*ed, whieii 
therefore are veiy propci ly t.ikrn notice ot hy the harm'd. 1 hese testimonies relate to 
several things in 'the* Mo« ue ace.amt of the «*i«..tion. The long lives ot the fil'd men 
the general deluge, with some of tl e remarkable paitieuhir* recorded hy Moses relating 
to it — the destruction ot Sodom and (Jomovrah - tnc excellent character ot Abi.tham, 
and several particulars in his life, and that ot l>aac and Jacob — Josephs being env*ed 



by him an from (iod — his nohle notions of the IVity, and prohibiting the representing 
or worshipping him hy any corporeal images — many ot the peculiarities ot t.iat la\\, 
different from those of other nations. The reader may see most ot these things col • 
leeted hy Gro/ius Je Writ. Htli.j. t hrift, lib. i. see. It*. I think any impartial person 
will be of opinion, that there is as much collateral testimony as could he icasoiiably ex- 
pected conceniinp things of such rt mote antiquity, and from persons who weie 1 ot ot 
the Jewish nation or relation, und several ot whom were professed enemies to both. 

• Works, vol. iii. p. 3^1. , c , 

t See concerning tiiis, Grotius <.V 1 rrit. ( hrist. lib. i. sec. It>- *• l ’o 

Hcvvlition rxuminaf with (\tmlour, p.ot i. dissert. I.'l, 14. 
t Works, vol. iii. p. V7.*>, 27t>. 
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the argument, not as he is pleased to represent it, but as it stands 
in Mr. Abhadic’s own book, will find how little he has ottered that 
can in anv degree take off the force of his reasoning. Indeed it is 
hard to Enow what greater proof can reasonably be desired of 
Moses’s being the author of the Pentateuch than is given. The 
whole nation, among whom those books have been always received 
with great veneration, as containing the most authentic accounts of 
their history and their laws, have constantly attributed them to 
Moses. All those of foreign nations that have mentioned their 
history or their laws, have always supposed Moses to have been the 
author of them. Never has it been denied till these latter ages, 
after so Ions: a possession, upon some cavils and exceptions, which 
are really trifling, and which have been sufficiently answered. And 
if all this will not be allowed to be a proof, it is impossible that any 
thing of this nature should ever be proved. It hath all the proof 
which the nature of the thing can admit of: and it would be un- 
reasonable, by Lord Bolingbroke’s own acknowledgment, to demand 
more. u Common sense/* saith he, “ requires that every thing 
proposed to the understanding, should he accompanied with such 
proof as the nature of it can furnish. He who requires more, is 
guilty of absurdity; he who requires less, of rashness.’** 

There is then all the evidence which can he desired in such a case, 
that the books containing the original history and laws given to the 
people of Israel were written by Muses, as the whole nation to whom 
the history belonged, and who were governed by those laws, and 
received them as the rule of their polity, have constantly affirmed. 
And of this they must he allowed to be competent witnesses. His 
Lordship indeed, with a view to show how little the testimony of 
the Jews is to be depended upon, and how easily those laws might* 
be imposed upon them, mentions the little time that it took to estab- 
lish the divine authority of the Alcoran among the Arabs, a people 
not more incapable to judge of Mahomet and his book, than we may 
suppose the Israelites to have been to judge of Moses and his book, 
if he left any, whether of law alone, or of history and law buth.’T 
But this observation is little to the purpose. The Arabians were 
sufficient vouchers, that the Alcoran was the book left them by 
Mahomet, containing the revelations he pretended to have received 
from heaven. In this they are to be ciedited. So are the Jews, 
that the books containing the original history and laws of their 
nation were wiilteii by Moses.* As to the divine authority of those 
laws, this must he tried by other arguments. But however stupid 
vve may suppose the Arabians to have been, it would not have been 
in the power of Mahomet to have made them believe, that they 
themselves had heard his laws distinctly delivered with the most 
amazing solemnity from heaven in the presence of above six hundred 
thousand men, if there had been no such tiling: or that he wiought 
a series of stupendous miracles before their eyes, if he had not done 
m). And accordingly he was too wise to put the proof of his own 
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divine mission, or of the authority of his laws, upon facts of such a 
nature; which would have been the most effectual way he could 
have taken to detect and expose his own imposture. Hut he pre- 
tended to have received communications and revelations from hea- 
ven, the truth of which depended upon his own credit. The same 
observation may be made concerning those celebrated lawgivers of 
antiouity, who pretended to have received their laws from the gods, 
as Minos, Numu, and others. None of them ever put the proof of 
the divine authority of their laws upon public facts of the most 
miraculous and extraordinary nature, done in the presence of all the 
people, and for the truth of which they appealed to them. They 
pretended to directions from oracles, or to secret communications 
with the deity, of which the people had no proof, and which thev 
received solely upon their authority. Hut Moses put the proof of 
the divine authority of his laws upon sensible facts, of the most 
public nature, and of which the whole body of the people, to whom 
these laws were given, were witnesses. Appeals were made to the 
people, at the time when these laws were delivered, concerning those 
facts as done in their sight, and which they themselves could not 
possibly deny. The accounts of those facts are so interwoven with 
the laws, that they cannot be separated. Some of the principal 
motives to engage the people to an observance of those laws are 
founded on those facts. Many of the laws were peculiarly designed 
to preserve the remembrance of the facts and cannot be otherwise 
accounted for than by supposing the truth of those facts to which 
they relate. And this was the professed design of the institution of 
several of their sacred rites, which were appointed to be solemnly 
observe* l by the whole of the nation, in every age from the beginning 
.of their polity, #. »\ from the time when they first received these 
laws, and their constitution was established. There were several 
public monuments, w hich subsisted several ages, to perpetuate the 
memory of the most remarkable of those facts. The people were 
commanded, as by divine authority, frequently to consider those 
facts, and to take care to transmit them to their children. To 
which it maf be added, that in all the remaining writings published 
at different times, and m different ages, among that nation, whether 
of an historical, moral, or devotional kind, there is a constant refer- 
ence to those facts as of undoubted credit and authority. They are 
repeated on so many different occasions, so often and solemnly 
appealed to, that it appeareth, with the utmost evidence which the 
thing is capable of, that these facts have been all along universally 
known and acknowledged, and the remembrance of them constantly 
kept up among that |>coplc. And upon the truth and authority of 
these facts, their peculiar constitution, whereby they were so remark- 
ably distinguished from all other nations, was plainly founded ; nor 
cun it well be conceived, how it could have been established among 
them without those facts. It strengthens all this, when it is con- 
sidered, that scarce ever was there any people so well fitted by their 
constitution for preserving and transmitting the remembrance of 
fheir laws and facts, as the people of Israel. Their weekly Sabbath, 
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the observance of which was bound upon them in the strictest 
manner, and which was a constant memorial to them of their reli- 
gion and law : the sabbatical years, an institution of the most 
extraordinary nature, and which furnished a visible proof of the 
divine original and authority of that law, and in which it was ordered 
to be publicly read to the whole nation assembled together at their 
solemn festivals: the exact care that was taken to keep up the dis- 
tinction of tribes, and the genealogies of the several families in their 
tribes, on which their legal right to their inheritances and posses- 
sions depended, and which they could trace to the time when the 
first division of the land was made, and their constitution estab- 
lished, with which the laws and facts wen* intimately connected : all 
these things laid them under peculiar obligations, and gave them 
peculiar advantages for preserving the remembrance of their law, 
and the facts done in attestation to it. Taking these considerations 
together, the evidence for the laws and facts is as strong as can rea- 
sonably be desired for any facts clone in past ages. And I am per- 
suaded the evidence would never have been contested, if it had not 
been for the pretended incredibility of the facts themselves. Hut 
before I come to consider this, l shall take notice of some other 
exceptions made by Lord Bolmgbrnke to the credit of this history. 

He mentions it as a suspicious eiicumstance, that “ the priests in 
Hgvpt and Judea wer<* intrusted with the public records,” and that 
t li is shows how little they are to he depended upon.* And he 
asks, u With what face can \vc suspect the authenticity of the 
Egyptian accounts by Maudlin and others, which were compiled 
and preserved by Egyptian piic-t>, when we received the Old Tes- 
tament on the faith of Jewish sciibes, a most ignorant and lying 
iacc?”i' But it is a great m stake, or gross misrepresentation to 
pretend, that the Jewish history and sacred writings, particularly 
those of Moses, were in the hands of the priests, or Jewish scribes, 
alone. If, like the Egyptian laws and records, they had been wrapt 
up in sacred characters and hieroglyphic*, which the priests only 
understood, and of which they alone were the authorised guardians 
and interpreters, and which were carefully disguised a ltd concealed 
from the people, there might lie some ground for this pretence. 
But, on the contrary, their history and laws were put into the com- 
mon language; the people were commanded to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws that were given them, and with 
the history of those facts by which their law was established, it 
was urged upon them in the name of God himself, to meditate upon 
them continually, to speak of them in their house*, and teach them 
diligently to their children. They were taught to believe that their 
interest in the favour of God, their public and private happiness, 
depended upon it. No part of their history and laws was kept as a 
secret from the people; all was done open and undisguised. And 
this was so different from the arts of impostors, or of designing 
jioliticians, as affords a strong presumption, that all was founded on 
truth and fact. 


• W'njfk*., v»»l. in. 'ii'.y, A’AU. 
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Our author is very willing to have it believed, that these writings 
were forged after the time of Moses ; and the time he seems to fix 
upon as the likeliest for such a forgery is that of the Judges.* But 
there is not the least foundation for such a supposition. To sup- 
pose them to have been forged in the time of Joshua, or the elders 
that immediately succeeded him, is the same thing as to suppose 
them to have been forged in the days of Moses himself. It must 
then have been very well known, whether these were the laws that 
were given by Moses, and whether the facts there referred to as 
things of public notoriety, and known to the whole nation, were 
really done or not ; since great numbers must have been able to con- 
tradict or detect them, if they had been false: and after the death 
of Joshua, and the elders that had lived in the time of Moses, and 
seen those mighty acts, who could have had authority enough to 
have imposed those laws and facts upon the people? The deliver- 
ance out of hgypt,the sojourning of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
the laws and constitutions appointed by Moses in the name of God, 
the extraordinary facts said to have been wrought by him, their 
introduction into Canaan, and the manner of their settlement there, 
must have been comparatively fresh in their remembrance. It 
appears by Jophthali’s answer to the king of the Ammonites, that 
the people of israel were in his time very well acquainted with their 
own history, and with what had happened to them in the time of 
Moses, Judges xi. 12, &c. The same thing appeal's from the Song 
of Deborah, eh. v. 4, .*>, and from the answer of Gideon, eh. vi. 13. 
And it cannot without great absurdity be supposed, that they could 
at that time have had a body of laws imposed upon them as the 
laws of Moses, and laws by which their nation had been governed 
ever since his time, though they had not known those laws before : 
or, that they could have been make to believe, that the facts referred 
to in those books were facts of which their whole nation had been 
witnesses, and which they themselves had received from their ances- 
tors, and the memory of which had been constantly preserved among 

• I li» Lordship is pleased to observe, that “the four centuries the Israelites passed 
under their Judges, may be well compared to the heroical ** (by which he understands 
the fabulous) “ ages of the Creeks." The reason lie gives for this is pretty extraordi- 
nary. He says, “ those of the (r reeks were generally bustards of some god or other; 
and those of the Jews were always appointed by Cod to defend his people, and destroy 
their enemies." As if the being a bustard of some god or other, and the being appointed 
by Cod for delivering and defending hi# people, were of the same signiticancy. and 
equally absurd mid fabulous : though under such u polity as the Mosairal was. their 
huving their Judges and deliverers extraordinarily raised and appointed by Cod, had 
nothing in it but whut was perfectly agreeable to the nature of their constitution. And 
whereas he mentionagit to tne disadvantage of the Jewish history under that period, that 
vve there read of Khud an assassin, and jephthah a robber , and David a captain o/ ban- 
ditti, it muy be observed, that this last does not properly In long to the times of the 
Judges, and is only thrown in out of his great goodwill to the memory ot that illus- 
trious nrince ; and as to the two former, without entering into a particular considera- 
tion ot the accounts which are given of thcm,t it may be ju*tly alliimed. that these 
instances do not afford a shadow of a proof, that the history is fabulous, and doth not 
couiuin a true ueeount of facts. 


t See concerning Klittd, Answer to Christianity a* old as the Creation. \ol. ii. p. 
•TH. t£d edit. 
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them, though they had never heard of these facts : or, that such and 
such sacred rites and ordinances had been instituted, and constantly 
observed and solemnized in their nation, in remembrance of those 
facts, if till then they had been utter strangers to the observance of 
those rites. And what renders this still more improbable is, that 
during that period there was for the most part no general governor 
who had authority over the whole, as the kings had afterwards. 
The several tribes seem to have been very much in a state of inde- 
pendency, and to have had the government within themselves. Few 
of their Judges exercised an authority over all the tribes; nor were 
any of them priests till the time of Kli. In such a state of things, 
how was it possible to have imposed a new body of laws and history 
upon the whole nation, especially laws so different from the laws and 
customs of all other countries, and which enacted the severest penal- 
ties against the idolatries to which the neighbouring nations were so 
strongly addicted, and which the Israelites were so prone to 
imitate? If some of the tribes had received them, what like- 
lihood is there that all would have done so, or would have regarded 
them as the laws of Moses, and as obligatory on the whole com- 
munity, when tliev were so contrary to their own inclinations, and 
had never been imposed upon their nation before? Nothing less 
than such an authority as that which Moses cluiimd in the name of 
Clod himself, and which was enforced by such illustrious divine 
attestations, could have prevailed with them to have submitted to 
those laws, or to have received those facts. To which it mav he 
added, that it is manifest from the account given in the hook of 
Judges, which is the only account of that time that wc have to 
depend upon, that the geneial state of things during that period was 
this : the j tuple frequently fell into a compliance with tin; idolatrous 
rites of the neighbouring counti ie* ; but when public calamities 
befel them, and which they reg.tided as punishments upon them for 
thjiir transgressions of then law, they were, made sensible of their 
guilt, and again returned to the ohsci vance of it, and to the adora- 
tion of tin; only true (lod as there prescribed; and they were 
encouraged by the great things Clod had formerly done for their 
nation, to apply to him for deliverance from their oppressors. So 
that every thing during that period shows, that the law of Moses, 
and the* woiship of f Jod and of him alone, lice from ulnlativ and 
polytheism, was then the established constitution, which they them- 
lelvcs icgardpd as of divine authoiity, notwithstanding they too 
often suffered themsi Ives to lx* seduced into d< vrations from it. 

After the era of the Judges followed that of the Kings, King 
David lived very early in that peiiod ; and itap|>eMwith the utmost 
evidence, from the history and writings of that great prince, that the 
law of Mo*es was then held in the highest veneration, as of divine 
authority, and that the fac ts there recorded were universally believed 
and acknowledged ; and though some of the succeeding Kings 
deviated fiom that law into the idolatries of their neighbouring 
nations, yet that law never lost, its authority, and the observance of 
it was soon restored. The design of the piophcts, of whom tlicie 
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was a succession during that period, was to keep the people close to 
the observance of that law : and the extraordinary facts by which 
the authority of it was established, were still had in remembrance: 
and on the credit of that law, and of those extraordinary facts, they 
still looked upon themselves to be God’s peculiar people. This 
writer indeed takes upon him to assert, that “ there were times when 
they had actually no body of law among them, particularly in the 
reign of Josiah, when it had been long lost.”* But there is no 
ground to suppose, that ever there was a time under any of their 
Kings, when they had actually no body of laws among them, or that 
the book of the law of Moses had been ever entirely lost. This 
cannot be justly concluded from the surprise expressed at Hilkiah’s 
the High Priest’s finding the book of t tie law of the Lord in the 
temple, when they repaired it in Josiah 's reign ; for this is justly 
supposed to be either the original book of the law written bv 
Moses himsi lf, and ordered to be lodged in a coffer at the side (if 
the ark, and which was found when the ark was removed, on occa- 
sion of the temple and holy of holies being repaired ; or at least an 
authentic copy of great antiquity and authority, kept in the temple, 
and which might have been neglected, or thought to have been lost. 
But it would be absurd to imagine, that there was no copy of the 
law at all rein-iining in any private hands, or in the hands of any of 
the priests or prophets. And it may very reasonably be conceived, 
that upon finding an authentic hook of the law of such venerable 
antiquity, the attention of the King and great men might be more 
thoroughly awakened to the things contained there, and they might 
make a much stronger impression upon them, than they had ever 
done before, even supposing they bad read or heard the same things 
out of some other copy of the law, of less authority, and w hich was 
not so much to be depended upon. There is not one word in the 
account that is given us of this matter, of what our author mentions, 
concerning the little time the reading of the book in the presence of 
the King- took up ; from whence he concludes, that it contained 
nothing but the law strictly so called, or the recapitulation of it in 
the book of •Deuteronomy : though if that copy had contained no 
more than the book of Deuteionomy. this is a collection not only of 
the principal laws given by Moses, but of the extraordinary and 
miraculous facts whereby t he divine authority of the law was 
attested. As to what he insinuates, that all the sacred writings of 
the Jews were composed after the captivity, and that Ksdras and 
his successors compiled the wiitten law,+ 1 shall not add any thing 
here to what 1 hate elsewhere offered to demonstrate the palpable 
falsehood and amurriity of such a supposition.} 1 shall only at 
present observe, that the preserving of the Pentateuch among the 
Samaritans between whom, Ironi the time of their first settling in 
thut country, and the Jews, there was a fixed antipathy and oppo- 
sition, aifordeth a plain proof, that the code of the Mosaic history 
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and laws was not the invention or composition of Esdras, but had 
been preserved among the Israelites of the ten tribes, in place of 
whom the Samaritans came. And the remarkable conformity there 
is between the Samaritan and Jewish code of the Pentateuch, both 
in the laws and in the facts, gives a signal confirmation of the 
antiquity and integrity of the Mosaic history and laws, and how far 
the Hebrew code is to be depended upon. 

But to proceed to Lord Bolingbroke’s farther objections. In 
order to destroy the credit of the Mosaic history, he hath taken all 
occasions to charge it with inconsistencies and contradictions. Thus 
he tells us, that the Mosaic account is plainly inconsistent with 
itself, in supposing that the unity of God was the original tradition 
derived from Adam, and yet that it was lost, and polytheism estab- 
lished in its stead in the days of Serah ; or at least of Tcrah and 
Abraham, four hundred years after the deluge. He thinks it absurd 
to suppose, “that the knowledge of the existence of that God who 
had destroyed and restored the world, just before, could be wholly 
lost in the memory of mankind, and his worship entirely forgot, 
whilst the eye-witnesses of the deluge were yet alive."* The whole 
force of this objection depends upon his own absurd way of stating 
the case, as if the knowledge of the only true Clod were supposed 
to be then entirely lost and forgotten among mankind. True reli- 
gion and the true worship of God nrght have been c onsiderably cor- 
rupted in that time, and idolatry might have made a great progress, 
though the knowledge of the true God was not entirely lost and for- 
gotten among men ; as our author himself, when iL is for his purpose, 
thinks tit to own. 

With the same view of proving inconsistencies on the Mosaic his- 
tory, he observes, that “it is repugnant to human nature to suppose, 
that the Israelites should, in the course* of so lew generations, become 
confirmed and hardened idolaters in Egypt, and should in so short a 
time not only forget the traditions of their fathers, and the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; but that they should hHvc been as 
much wedded to idolatry as the Egyptians themselves were.^t He 
himself furnishest an answer to this, when he observes, that “poly- 
theism and idolatry have a close connection with the* ideas and 
affections of rude and ignorant men.” And that “ the vulgar 
embrace polytheism and idolatry very easily, even after flic true doc- 
trine of a divine unity has been taught and received .’’t It may well 
be conceived, that during their abode in Egypt the Israelites might 
have contracted a great fondness for the Egyptian customs. They 
might be allured by the power and splendour oL£he Egyptians, to 
entertain a good opinion of their religion ; and tne extreme misery 
and distress to which they were reduced by their servitude, might 
lead many of them to question the promises made to Abraham and 
their ancestors, and make them more ready to deviate from the reli- 
gion derived to them from their fathers ; though there is no reason 
to think they entirely forgot it, hut mixed idolatrous rites with it. 
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And even after their deliverance from Egypt, the idolatrous habits 
and customs many of them had so deeply imbibed, were not soon 
laid aside. It may easily be supposed, that they would endeavour 
to reconcile and unite them with the religion Moses taught them. 
And this seems particularly to have been the case with regard to the 
worship of the golden calf. He mentions it as an incredible thing, 
that “ they forgot the true God even when he conducted them 
through the desert : they revolted from him even whilst the peals 
of thunder that proclaimed his descent on the mountain rattled in 
their ears, and wliilst he dictated his laws to them.”* He adds, that 
u if the miracles recorded to have been wrought had been really 
wrought, nothing less than the greatest of all miracles could have 
made these real miracles ineffectual. ” “ I know farther,” says he, 

“ most intuitively, that no creature of the same nature as I am of, 
and I presume the Israelites were human creatures, could resist the 
evidence of such revelations, such miracles, and such traditions, as 
are recorded in the Bible : That they must have terrified the most 
audacious, and have convinced the most incredulous.’ '+ Thus, 
with a view to destroy the credit of the Mosaic history, he cries up 
the irresistible force of the revelations and miracles wrought among 
the Israelites. But perhaps he could not be so sure, as he pretends, 
what lie himself might have done in those circumstances. There is 
scarce any answering for the extravagance and inconsistencies which 
him^in nature may fall into. But lie goes all along upon a wrong 
supposition, as he had done before, as if the Israelites had entirely 
forgotten God, or intended absolutely to abandon his worship. This 
was not their intention in the instance he seems to have had parti- 
cularly in his view, their worshipping the golden calf. For it is 
evident, they did not design to renounce the one true God, the God 
of Israel, and to discard his worship. This appears from Aaron’s 
proclaiming on that occasion a feast to the Lord, Jehovah ; and 
from the people’s declaring, These be thy Gods, O Israel ; or, as 
it is elsewhere rendered. This is thy God, that brought thee out of the 
land of' Egypt, Fxod. xxxii. 4, 5, compared with Xehem. ix. 18. 
Nothing can be plainer than that they intended by it to worship the 
God of Israel, wlio they knew had so lately bi ought them out of the 
land of Egypt ; and that the worship they rendered to the calf was 
not designed to terminate there, but was done with a reference to 
the Lord Jehovah, whom they were for worshipping by that symbol. 
They might therefore flatter themselves, that this was consistent 
with their acknowledging no other God but one, which had been so 
solemnly enjoine^ them ; and that the prohibition of bowing down 
before any image was designed only to forbid the worshipping false 
gods, not the true God bv such a symbol. This indeed was an in- 
excusable contravention of the law, which had been just promul- 
gated with great solemnity, and which was intended to forbid their 
worshipping and bowing down before any image of the Deity, under 
any pretence whatsoever. But it was what minds, so strongly pre- 
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possessed with the notions and prejudices they had imbibed in 
Egypt, might be supposed capable of falling into. I would observe, 
by tne way, that the recording this story affords a signal proof of 
tne impartiality of the sacred historian. Nothing but the strictest 
regard to truth could have prevailed with him to have inserted a 
thing which has been so often mentioned to the dishonour of that 
people, even by their own writers, and by others ever since. And 
it is very probable, that if the people in after-times durst have 
made any alteration in the original sacred records, they would have 
struck it out for the same reason for which Josephus has omitted it, 
as he has done some other things which he thought would turn to 
the discredit of his nation. 

Another attempt this writer makes against the credit of the Mosaic 
history, relates to the account given of their exode. He thinks it 
incredible, that “ the Israelites should bear the oppressions of the 
Egyptians, when they were become so vastly numerous, ond could 
bring six hundred thousand fighting men into (he field, which was 
an army sufficient to have conquered Egypt.”* But what could be 
expected from an undisciplined and unarmed multitude, however 
numerous, against the force of a powerful kingdom ? especially when 
their spirits had been depressed by a long slavery, and a series of 

f rievous oppressions; in which cases vast multitudes have been 
ept in subjection by a very few, of which there are many instances 
in history. In what follows he lets us know, that lie thinkg the 
accounts given by pagan authors of their exode not wholly fabulous, 
and that " an epidemical infectious distemper in the Lower Egypt, 
might make Pharaoh desirous to drive the inhabitant:* of that part 
of his kingdom into the neighbouring deserts. — That many of the 
inhabitants of the Lower Egypt were included with the Israelites in 
that transmigration ; and that a common distemper, rather than a 
common religion, united them in it .’ 1 And again, he mentions it as 
a reason of tne Israelites staying forty years in the wilderness, that 
“ it was a sufficient time to wear out the leprosy, with which pro- 
fane history assures us, they were infected /’+ Thus he is for reviv- 
ing a false and scandalous story, the absurdity of which has been so 
often exposed. The different accounts given by the pagan authors 
relating to that matter will naturally lead every intelligent reader to 
conclude, that the Egyptians ende avoured to conceal and disguise 
the truth. They could not deny the departure of the Israelites out 
of Egypt, and that it was in a manner and with circumstances very 
disagreeable to them; yet they did not think it consistent with the 
honour of their own nation, to relate the fact wi£h all its circum- 
stances as it really happened. But of all the stories they trumped 
up on that occasion, that of the Israelites being expelled on the 
account of their being generally infected with the leprosy, is the 
most foolish and ridiculous. It appears indeed by tne laws and 
constitutions of Moses, that there were leprosies, and other cuta- 
neous distempers, among the Israelites, as well as among the neigh- 
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bouring nations in that part of the world ; but it also appears, with 
invincible evidence, that the body of that people were not infected 
with those distempers, and that there were comparatively very few 
who were so ; since the infected were ordered to be put out of the 
camp, and were treated in such a way as they could not have been 
treated, if a great part of the people had been leprous. But any 
story is catched at. however void of all appearance of truth, that 
tends to cast disgrace upon the Jews, and the holy scriptures. 

The only remaining objection against the Mosaic history, and 
which indeed seems to be what he layeth the principal stress upon, 
is, that it is repugnant to the experience of mankind. That “ in- 
credible anecdotes are not mentioned seldom or occasionally in 
them, as in Livy or other historians, but the whole history is founded 
on such, and consists of little else.” lie compares those that speak 
of the Pentateuch as an authentic history to Don Quixote, and 
represents them as not much t ess mad than he was. “ When I sit 
down (says he) to read this history, I am ready to think myself 
transported into a sort of fairy land, where every thing is done by 
magic and enchantment ; where a system of nature very different 
from ours prevails; and all l meet with is repugnant to my expe- 
rience, and to the clearest and most distinct ideas l have. Almost 
every event in it is incredible in its causes or consequences, and I 
must accept or reject the whole/’* What his Lordship says 
amounts in other words to this : that this history gives an account 
of a scries of miraculous facts and events, w hich w ere not according 
to the usual and ordinary course of things. This will be easily ac- 
knowledged. But it is denied, that this is a just or sufficient 
objection against the truth or authenticity of the history, or a valid 
reason why it should be rejected. On the contrary, if the facts 
there related had been only of the ordinary kind, they would not 
have answered the end w hicli the divine wisdom had in view. It was 
necessary, as the case was circumstanced, that they should be mira- 
culous, and therefore their being miraculous is not a proof of their 
being false ; and, considered in their causes and consequences, they 
are so far from being incredible, that, taking in their causes and 
consequences, they claim our belief and veneration. The wav of 
arguing made use of by our author, and others of the deistical writers 
in such cases, deserves to be remarked. If the facts advanced in 
proof of a divine revelation may possibly be accounted for in a na- 
tural way, then they are no miracles at all, and cannot give a suffi- 
cient attestation to the truth and authority of a supernatural revela- 
tion; and if they arc of an extraordinary nature, and out of the 
common course of our experience, and manifestly transcend all 
human power, then the very extraordinariness of the facts, and their 
being miraculous, though it is proper in such circumstances they 
should be so, is made a reason for rejecting them. 

But that we may consider this matter more distinctly, it is to bp 
observed, that it cannot l>c pretended, that the facts recorded in tfTe 
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books of Moses are absolutely impossible, or beyond the power of 
God to effect. If any reason therefore can be assigned to show, 
that it was proper they should be wrought, and that it was worthy 
of the divine wisdom to interpose in so extraord inary a way, those 
facts, however miraculous they are supposed to be, become credible. 
And if to this it be added, that we have all the proofs that these 
facts were actually done, which the nature of the thing can admit of, 
or which could be reasonably desired, supposing those things to 
have really happened, this is all that can be justly expected, and it 
would be unreasonable to insist on more. 

The case that is here supposed is this : That when the nations 
had fallen from the worship and adoration of the one true God, and 
him only, and became involved in superstition, polytheism, and 
idolatry, which was still growing and spreading, and in danger of 
becoming universal, it pleased God, in his great wisdom and good- 
ness, in order to put a check to the spreading idolatry, and to pre- 
serve his knowledge and worship among men, to interpose iu an 
extraordinary way, by establishing among a people chosen for that 
purpose a constitution of a peculiar kind, the fundamental principle 
of which was the acknowledgment and adoration of the one true 
God, in opposition to all idolatry and polytheism. And, in order to 
give weight to this constitution, it was so ordered, that its divine 
authority was confirmed by a series of wonderful acts, which ex- 
hibited the most illustrious displays of his divine power and glorv. 
And this constitution was designed farther to prepare the way for 
another dispensation, which was intended to be of a more general 
extent, and in which religion was in due season to be published to 
the world in its most perfect form. 

This is a general view of the case : let us now examine it more 
distinctly. 

And first, that at the time when the law of Moses and the Is- 
raelitish constitution where first established, idolatry and polytheism 
were generally spread through the nations, is a fact that can scarce 
be contested. This appears from all the remaining monuments of 
those times, as far as we can carry our inquiries. Nor could Lord 
Bolingbroke deny it. On the contrary In; acknowledges, as shall 
be more particularly observer l afterwaids, that so great and general 
was the attachment of the people to idolatry and polytheism, that 
the most celebrated legislators of antiquity were everywhere obliged 
td fall in with it. And be birnself asserts, that “ polytheism and 
idolatry, have so close a connexion, with the ideas and aficctions of 
rude and ignorant men, that one of them could not fail to be their 
first religious principle, nor the other their first religious practice.”* 
This may be thought to be carrying it too far; but it is certain, (hat 
if we jucfge from fact and experience, there would have been little 
hope or expectation of recovering mankind from the idolatry and 
corruption into which they were fallen, without some extraordinary 
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expedient, above what either the legislators or philosophers were able 
to effect. 

If therefore it pleased God to interpose in an extraordinary man- 
ner for this purpose, it ought to be acknowledged to have been a 
signal instance both of his wisdom and of his goodness. Our 
author himself represents it as a fundamental article of the religion 
of nature, that “ the Supreme Being is the true, and only true, object 
of our adoration .*** He calls this that jirst and great principle of 
natural theology 9 and the angular atone of true theism . If ever there- 
fore it was worthy of God to interpose at all, or to concern himself 
with the affairs of men, here was a proper occasion for it, for main- 
taining and preserving that fundamental principle of all religion, 
which was become so gieatly corrupted and perverted among men, 
and overwhelmed under an amazing load of superstitions and 
idolatries. 

This accordingly was the excellent design of the Mosaic consti- 
tution, and of all the extraordinary attestations whereby the divine 
authority of it was established. It is undeniably manifest, that yie 
chief aim of that whole dispensation, and the principal point to 
which all its laws were directed, was to establish the worship and 
adoration of the one true God, the maker and preserver of all 
things, the supreme Lord and governor of the world, and of him 
alone ; and to forbid aiid suppress, as far as its intluence reached, 
that idolatry and superstition, which the wise men of other natinus 
humoured and encouraged, and thought it impossible to subdue. 
If we compare the Mosaic institution with theirs, we shall find a 
vast difference between them. Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of 
the mighty degree of wealth and power to which the ancient priests, 
who were also the ancient philosophers and wise men, arrived in 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and the great eastern kingdoms, tells us, that “the 
general scheme of their policy seems to have been this. They built 
their whole system of philosophy on the superstitious opinions and 
practices that had prevailed in days of the greatest ignorance. 
They had other expedients which they employed artfully and suc- 
cessfully. Most of their doctrines were wrapped up in the sacred 
veil of allegory. Most of them were propagated in the mysterious 
cypher of sacred dialects, of sacerdotal letters, and of hieroglvphical 
characters; and the useful distinction of an outward and inward 
doctrine was invented, one for the vulgar, and one for the initiated.”-!" 
lie afterwards observes, that “ the worship of one God, and tfic 
simplicity of natural religion, would not serve their turn. Gods 
were multiplied ; that devotions, and all the profitable rites and 
ceremonies that belong them, ini^ht be so too. The invisible 
Mithras, without the visible, would have been of little value to the 
Magi.”l It ought therefore to give us a very advantageous notion 
of tl lie divinity of the law of .Moses, and the truth of his pretensions, 
that the method he took was entirely dilferent. ; and that he was tar 
from making use of those arts and expedients, which the ancient 
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priests .and sages of the east thought necessary. 'He did not found 
nis theology on false popular opinions ; on the contrary, the funda- 
mental principle of his system was subversive of that polytheism, 
which his Lordship' represents as the npteral belief of men in the 
first uncultivated ages, and to which a great part of mankind in 
every agefhave been undeniably very prone. :Ro variety or multi- 
plicity of Gods was allowed in nis constitution : no false or idola- 
trous devotions, in order to bring a greater revenue to -the priests, 
lie did not conceal his doctrines and laws in the cypher of sacred 
dialects, and sacerdotal letters, and hieroglyphical characters. II is 
laws and doctrines were all designed for public universal use ; and 
there was no such thing in his system as secret doctrines, to be 
communicated only to a few, and concealed from the vulgar. Oil 
the contrary, it was a maxim that lay at the foundation of that con- 
stitution, that all the people were to be instructed in the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God, free from idolatry, and to be made 
acquainted with his laws, and the duties there required. And 
thgugh our author speaks of the allegories m the Old Testament, as 
if alTegori / passed for a literal relation of facts among them, it is 
certain, that in the historical parts of the Bible, particularly in the 
Mosaic history, the facts are generally delivered in a plain, simple, 
narrative style, obvious to the capacities of the people. 

His Lordship speaks with high approbation of the celebrated 
legislators of antiquity, whom he represents as the first, and he sup- 
poses the best missionaries that have been seen in the world* lie 
instances in Mercury, Zoroaster, Zamolxis, Minos, (..'harnndus, 
Numa ; and having told us, that they all, to give the greater sanc- 
tion to their religious and civil institutions, pretended to coinumiii- 
cations with their gods, or to revelations from tin in, lie declares, 
that “he believes it probable, that many of the reformers of man- 
kind had discovered the existence of the one Supreme Being; but 
this knowledge might seem to them not sufficiently adapted to the 
character of the people with whom they had to do.” He adds, that 
“it was necessary in their opinion to suit their doctrine to the gross 
conceptions of the people, and to raise such affections and passions 
by human images, and by objects that made strong impiessions on 
feeitsc, as might be opposed with success to such as were raised by 
sensible images and objects too, and were destructive of order, and 
pernicious to society. They employed, for reforming the manners 
of the half-savage people they civilized, the diend of superior 
powers, maintained and cultivated by superstition, and applied by 
pol»cy.”t Thus Lord Bolingbroke, notwithstanding the zeal he pro- 
fesses for true theism, is pleased mightily to admire and applaud 
the ancient legislators, who, by his own account, countenanced and 
encouraged polytheism and idolatry ; whilst he abuses and vilifies 
Moses, the main design of whose law was to forbid and suppress 
it. Indeed, the method he took was such as showed that Ins law 
bad an higher original than human policy. He established the wor- 
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ship of the one true Goji.tha Cl£a$or and Governor of the universe* 
and o£ him oafy, m tbefpundation and central point of his vliole 
system* . Nor ^ ke, header to Wt his flqetriite t^ihc gkv concep- 
tions that Kfohrtry *ncl polytheism to 

which the and 5 Wrongly addicted. All 

worship pf lnfe*** Was>r<5mhited ; 0pd he expressly forbade 
the Hebmwsjp represcrd tb##ore {teiice of the Deity, by 'any cor- 
poreal forav to^tj^^g^bt acqtetom Uictn to a more spiritual 2 $on*- 
tion ^of the ^npffiba^Bemg ; and as our author alleges, he 
adopted some of the Egyptian rites and customs in accommoda- 
tion to the weakness and prejudices of the people,* thoug lathis is 
far from being so certain as he pretends, t we may be sure they were 
only suA as might be innocently used, and not such as had a ten- 
deucy to lead the people into idolatry, or out of wliitjh idolatry 
arose ; for all things of this kind he strongly and most expressly 
prohibited ; and therefore commanded the people not to do after fjjfc 
doings of the land of Egypt* or to walk after their ordinances. Lev; 
xviii. 3. The other legislators pretended, as well as he, to commu- 
nications with the Divinity; yet whatever their private opinion 
might he, th<^ durst not so much as attempt to take the people bff 
from the superstition and idolatry they w ere so fond of. Tlfe reason 
was, they were sensible that their communication with tin* Deity 
was only pretended ; and therefore they could not depend upon any 
extraordinary assistance to carry tlfeir designs into execution ; 
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t It appears, indeed, from the accmints of the Egyptian rites and customs given by 
some uneieiit writers, that then* is a rest mblanet* between some of lho>e rites gnd eiis.- 
toms, and those that were instituted in the Musical law; hut there is no pi oof" th.it 
the lutter was derived from the former; nor, indeed, is there any proof wliult ean be 
depended on, that tho«e partieuhir rites were in use among the Egyptians so early as the 
time of Moses, sinee the authors who mention them are of a much later date. And, 
notwithstanding all that hath lieen said of the improbability of the Egyptians borrowing 
them from the Israelites, yet the very high opinion the Egyptians of his time had con* 
reived of Moses, as nppenreth f r om Kxod. xi. .*i. and the great impressions which wo 
may well suppose to have been made upon them by the extraordinary divine interposi- 
tions, in favour of the Israelites, at their depaiture out of Egypt, and during their 
abode ill the wilderness, as well as at their entrance into the land of Canaan, of which 
the Egyptian* could seal re he ignorant, might give occasion to their copying after some* 
of the Mosaic institutions. They might possibly apprehend, that this would tend to. . 
draw down divine blessings upon them, or to avert judgments and calamities. These 
observances they might aftcrwanUjrvtitin. though, in succeeding ages, when the iirstimpre— 
siona were over, they were ton proud to acknowledge from whence they had originally^ 
derived them. Resides, it should he considered, t hat of the several i lies and customs coivtw 
rnon to the Israelites and Egyptians might he derived to both from the patriarchal times. 
The famous M. le Clcrr, notwithstanding the zcul he frequently expres«eth for the 
hypothesis, that many of the Mosaic rites were instituted in imitation of the Egyptians, 
yet in his notes on Levit. xxiii. 10. speaking of the offering up of the lirat-fruits to (iod, 
observes, that this was neither derived from the Egyptians to the Hebrews, nor front 
tlio Hebrews to the Egyptians, but was derived to both front the earliest ages, and pro- 
was originally of divine appointment. The same he thinks of the oblatioA£ 
sacrifices ; and adds, that there were perhaps many other things which both peogp 
derived from the same source. Kt olite forte mtttta ex tryuo huti-lem t rax it iteraue 
VopulutS So that many of those Jewish observances which some learned men, and M. 
le Clerd «mong tltc rest, have been fond of deriving from the Egyptians, had nrobablg 4 
been in naQdn the times of the ancient patriarchs, and wete retained, ai d farther con^ 

, firmed, t|S W’cll as Other additional rites instituted, in the law of Moses. 
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but Moses not only pretended to have received his laws from God, 
but knew that it really was so, and was able to give the most con- 
vincing proofs of his divine mission. lie was sure of a supernatu- 
ral assistance, and this enabled him to accomplish what the ablest 
legislators of autiquity did not dare to attempt. His Lordship 
observes, that “ the Israelites had the most singular establishment, 
ecclesiastical and civil, that ever was formed.”* And it must be 
acknowledged to have been in many respects very different from 
.that which obtained in other nations. And it dfc hardly be con- 
ceived, how, as 1 things were circumstanced, it could have been 
established among the Israelites, but in an extraordinary and mira- 
culous way. The very nature of the constitution furnishes a strong 
presumption of the truth of the miraculous facts by which the 
authority of it was attested and confirmed, and rendereth the whole 
aecount consistent and credible. 

The chief objection which is urged against this, is drawn from 
the absurdity of supposing, that God should select a people to him- 
self, among whom he would erect a peculiar constitution for pre- 
serving his knowledge and worship, apart from the rest of mankind. 
Or, however, “ if he had thought fit, that the sacred deposit 
should be trusted to a people chosen to preserve it till the coming 
of the. Messiah, no people was less fit than the Israelites to be 
cho.-en for this great trust, on every account. They broke the trust 
continually. The revelations made to them were, as Mr. Locke 
observes, shut up in a little coiner of the world, amongst a. people, 
by that very law which they received with it, excluded from a com- 
merce and communication with the rest of mankind. A people so 
little known, and contemned by thox? that knew them, weie very 
unfit and unable to propagate the doctiine of one God in the woild.” 
He asks, “ Wherefore then was this deposit made to them i It was 
of no use to other nations befoic the coming of Christ, nor served 
•to prepare them for the reception of the gospel. And after his 
coining, it was in this great respect of little use, if of any, to the 
Jews themselves. ,v f 

There is scarce any thing that has l>een more the subject of ridi- 
cule, than the Jew- b< ing a chosen race, distinguished from aM other 
nations of the earth. And yet that the .lews weie remarka My dis- 
tinguished above other nations, for the knowledge and worship of 
the one ti ue God, is a matter of fact w hich cannot possibly be denied. 
Whosoever reads the monuments of heathen antiquity, of which 
there are very large lemams extant, the constitution of their laws, 
and system of their policy, and the writings of their historians, poets, 
and philosophers, and compares them with the Jewish, will find an 
astonishing difference that cannot but strike every niuti who con- 
siders it. It must Is? acknowledged, that many of the heathen 
nations, particularly those of Greece and Home, were renowned for 
learning and politeness, |ieciihar!y eminent for their knowledge in 
the literal arts and sciences, and for the fineness of their taste; in 
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works of genius and literature, which has rendered them the admi- 
ration of all succeeding ages. But in matters of religion we meet 
every where with the most unquestionable proofs of the grossest 
idolatry and polytheism, in which not only were the vulgar univer 
sally involved, but it was countenanced and practised by the wisest 
and greatest men. That public worship which was instituted by 
their most celebrated legislators, and a conformity to which was re- 
commended by the philosophers, was directed to a multiplicity of 
deities. On the other hand, if we turn our views to the Jews, a 
people no way eminent for their knowledge in the arts and sciences, 
vve shall find that monotheism, the first and great principle, as he 
calls it, of natural theology, the acknowledgment and worship of the 
one true God, the Maker and Lord of the universe, and of him only, 
was the fundamental principle of their constitution and of their state; 
all worship of inferior deities, and of the trie; God by images, was 
most expressly prohibited in their laws.* If we examine their writ- 
ings, we may observe, that they every where discover the profoundest 
veneration for the Deity; they abound with the subiimest senti- 
ments of his divine Majesty, his incomparable perfections, his 
supreme dominion, and all-dUpo^ing providence, and every where 
express an utter detestation of all idolatry and polytheism. Xor is 
this the spirit of their moial and devotional writings only, but of 
their historical too; the principal design of which is to promote the 
great ends of religion, by representing the happy state of their 
nation, when they adhered to the worship of («ud, and persisted in 
obedience to his laws, and thecalaniit.es and miseries that befel them 
as a punishment for their defection* and revolts. Their very poetry 
was vastly different from that of the heathen nations ; not designed, 
like theirs, to celebrate the praises, the amours, the exploits of their 


• I«<»rd Bolinghrokc takes notice, that Mo-es had nude the destruction of idolatrous 
worship a principal nhjocL of In- law- ; a id the /oil a^ai lump. - was pro.it am. >ug the 
Jews. But h«* pr> tends that it win only r .lived or cmbo->cd images that were held in 
horror; hut a tlut ligtue. cither painted nr embroidered, was allowed; as, he thinks, is 
very clear from a pas-ape which he h i» r» ad, quoted Irom M.iimonides. And he inti- 
mates, that '* picture-worship came from the Jews to tlu* Christians as did that of 
curved itgpgc* from the pagans. ’ See v«»l. iv. p. MH. It tint were the casuistry, as 
he oalhti&of the J« ■ws, it is certainly not charpeuldc eu their law,whieh most expressly 
prohibited the worshipping, not onlv of i/nireu ima i/* hut the likeness of any thing that 
i* in heaven above, or in the earth beneath. But this is one instance, among many 
which might be produced, of the wrotip u-e his Leid-hip has made of his too super- 
ficial read i up. lie was ready to take up with the slightest appearances ill favour of any 
darling point he hud in \iew. lie has here rontoiindcd the making or drawing pictures 
or images with the worshipping them. Neither Maimonides, nor any other Jewish 
author, ever pretended that it was lawful for them to wor-'nip painted, any more than 
carved images. But os to the lawfulness of making images, or of paintiup and embroi- 
dering them, there were different opinions. Some carried it so far. that they were not 
for allowing any figures ut all, either painted or carved, not so much as for ornament, 
for fear of giving oicusion to idolutry. Others thought it lawful to have the figures of 
animals either painted or carved, except those of men. which were not allowed to be 
carved or embossed, though they might be painted, or drawn upon it plane; but neither 
the one nor the other were to he worshipped, if his Juird-hip had consulted *>Ir. 
Selden, whom he hath .sometimes quoted, lie would have found all this distinctly re- 
presented. Da jure not. rt yent. a pud lit hr. lib. xi. cap. ti. 7, S, *>. There is no foun- 
dation, therefore, for his new discovery, th.it pieturo-worBiip came from the Jews to 
the Christiana. 
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fictitious deities, but fitted to inspire the noblest ideas of God, and 
containing the most elevated descriptions of his glory and perfection. 

It is natural therefore to enquire whence comes this amazing dif- 
ference between the Jews and the most learned and civilized heathen 
nations in the knowledge and worship of the Deity. It is his Lord- 
ship’s own observation, that u without revelation the belief of the 
unity of God could not be the faiih of any one people, till observa- 
tion and meditation, till a full and vigorous exercise of reason, made 
it such.”* And again, he tells us, that “ the rational, the orthodox 
belief was not established, nor could be so, till the manhood of phi- 
losophy. ”+ How comes it then, that the public acknowledgment 
and adoration of the one true God, free from polytheism and idola- 
try, was the established religion of the Jews only ? Were they the 
only people who had reason in a full and vigorous exercise, and 
among whom philosophy was arrived at its manhood ? If so, it is 
wrong to represent them, as the deistical writers have frequently 
done, as the most stupid of the human race, a people ignorant and 
barbarous , as he and Sir. Hume calls them. Nor had he a right to 
laugh at Mr. Abbadie, who, he says, has represented them as a 
nation of sages and philosophers .J ft will be readily allowed, that 
the Jew's were not of themselves more wise and knowing, or better 
philosophers than other nations, or that they had made deeper ob- 
servations and reflections ; on the contrary, they were inferior to 
some in several branches of science. We have all the reason there- 
fore in the world to conclude, that, if left to themselxes, they would 
have been involved in the common polytheism and idolatry, as well 
as the nations round them ; and that it was owing only to their 
having had the advantage of an extraordinary revelation, and to 
their peculiar constitution, which was of divine original, and which 
had been confirmed by the most illustrious attestations, that they 
became so remarkably distinguished. 

Lord Bolinghffjiic was very sensible how unfavourable this is to 
his cause, and therefore finds great fault with Mr. Locke for assum- 
ing, that the belief and worship of the one true God was the national 
religion of the Israelites alone, and that it was their particular pri- 
vilege and advantage to know the true God, and his truejBtrship, 
whilst the heathen nations were in a state of darkness and igno- 
rance. To take oft’ the force of this seems to be the principal design 
of his third Kssay, which is of the rise and progress of monotheism .$ 
But what. he offers to this purpose is extremely trifling. He i* 
forced quite to alter the true state of the question, and supposes 
Mr. Locke and the Christian divines to assert, that there was not 
any knowledge or worship of the true God in the world at all before 
the erection of the Israclitish polity ; and that all the nations, except 
the Israelites, had been ignorant of the true God from the begin- 
ning. And then he argues, that “ this implies that the Israelites 
were a nation from the beginning and gravely asks, " Were they 

* Work*, vol. iv. p. S iO. t Ibid. p. 
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so, if we reckon from Adam, or even from Noah, or even from the 
vocation of their father Abraham ?”* Thus he frames a ridiculous 
hypothesis for his adversaries, and then endeavours to expose it; 
whereas they maintain, what he thinks fit to deny, that the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God was the original primitive religion 
of mankind, derived from the first parents and ancestors of the 
human race ; but that before the time of Moses, the nations were 
generally lapsed into polytheism and idolatry, which appears from 
his own acknowledgment to have been the case. 

He affirms indeed, “ it is plain that the knowledge of the one true 
God would have been preserved in the world, if no such people ? s 
the Jews had ever been. And nothing can be more impertinent 
than the hypothesis, that this people, the least fit perhaps on many 
accounts that could have been chosen, was chosen to preserve this 
knowledge. It was acquired, and it was preserved indepen- 
dently of them, among the heathen philosophers. And it might 
have become, and probably did become, the national belief in coun- 
tries unknown to us, or even in those who were fallen back into igno- 
rance, before they appear in the traditions we have.”+ WKat an 
extraordinary way of talking is this ! He argues from the supposed 
national belief of countries unknown to us, and of which he confesses 
we had no traditions extant, to show that religion would have been, 
preserved in the world, if no such people as the Jews had ever been. 
As to the heathen philosophers, among whom, he says, the know- 
ledge of the true God was preserved, it is certain, and he himself 
frequently owns it, that whatever knowledge some of them had this 
way, it was of little use to hinder the polytheism and idolatry of the 
people ; and that, instead of reclaiming them from it, they fell in it 
with themselves, and even encouraged and advised the people to a 
compliance with the public laws and customs, by which polytheism 
was established. 

Thus it appears, that after all the outcry and ridicule against the 
Jews as the unfittest people in the world to have the sacred deposit 
of the acknowledgment and adoration of the one true God committed 
to th em , they were the only people concerning whom we have any 
prooipihat they made a public national acknowledgment of this 
great principle, and among whom it was established as the funda- 
mental law of their state..}: It is urged indeed, that their constitu- 

• Works, vol. iv. p. 2:53. t Ibid. p. 79. 

i His Lordship shows a strange unwillingness, that the Jews should have the honour 
of linking hud the knowledge and worship of the true God among them, in a degree far 
superior to other nations. Sometimes he insinuateth, os some others of the deiscienl 
writers hare done, that the Israelites borrowed it from the Egyptians though uecord- 
ing to his own representation of the case, this was among the Egyptians part of their 
secret doctrine, not communicated to the vulgar \ or from the Babylonians. And then 
the wonder will be liow it came to pass, that the knowledge and worship of the one true 
God was preserved among the Jews, whilst the Egyptians ami Babylonians were jm- 
niersed in the most absurd and stupid idolatries, lie thinks he might venture to affirm, 
that Abruhmn himself leaned the orthodox faith, viz . relating to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the one true God, in Egypt and the neighbouring countries. • And he bad said 
the sumo thing before, t There cannot be a greater proof of unreasoimbleVrejudiee than 
• Works, vol. iv. p. 20d. t Ibid. vol. iii. p *99. 
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tion had little effect upon them ; that “ their history is little else 
than a relation of their rebelling and repenting ; and these rebellions, 
not those of particular men, surprised and hurried into disobedience 
by their passions, but national deliberate violations of the law, in de- 
fiance of the Supreme Being.”* But if we compare the history of 
the Jews with that of the heathen nations, we shall find a very re- 
markable difference between them. Notwithstanding all the faults 
and defections of the former, and though they too often fell into 
idolatries and vicious practices, in a conformity to the customs of the 
neighbouring countries, they again recovered from them, and re- 
turned to the acknowledgment and adoration of the one true God, 
and him only, and often continued for a considerable number of 
years together in the profession and practice of the true religion, 
free from idolatry ; of which there are many proofs in all the ages of 
their nation, from the days of Moses to the Babylonish captivity ; 
during the time of their Judges, Kings, &c. as every one knows 
that is at all accpiainted with their history. This was owing to the 
revelation they enjoyed; they still had recourse to their law, and by 
that reformed themselves, and returned to the pure worship of God 
according to that law; to which, after the Babylonish captivity, in 
which they had suffered so much for their defections and revolts, 
they adhered more closely than ever. But among the heathen 
nations, even those of them that were most learned and civilized, 
such as the Grecians and Homans, all was one continued course of 
polytheism, and the most absurd idolatries ; nor can we name any 
period of their history, in which they laid aside the public poly- 
theism, and returned to th<* acknowledgment and adoration of the 
one true God, and of him only. It must be said, therefore, that the 
Jewish history doth indeed furnish plain proofs of what the author 
observes, the pnmene>s of mankind in all ages to polytheism and 
idolatry; hut it shows at the same time, that, bv virtue of their pe- 
culiar constitution, the worship of God w as maintained among them 
in a manner in which it was not in any other nation; and this 
affordeth a signal proof of the benefit, of revelation, and how far su- 
perior it is to the efforts of the w i>e*t lawgivers and philosophers. 

It appears then, that the Mosaic constitution did answtr very 
valuable ends. By this there? was a people preserved, among whom 
the knowledge; and adoration of the one living and true God was 
maintained, in a world over-run with superstition and idolatry, and 
to whom au admirable system of laws was given. And notwith- 
standing all that is said about the people of Israel being shut up in 
a corner of the earth, they were placed in an advantageous situation, 
in the centre of the then known world, between Kgypt and 

thif. It in sunnittcd not only without evidence, but agnitint it, miicc nothing can he 
plainer from the account given uh of Abraham, thun t hut he knew and wonhipped the 
one true God hefotc he came into Canaan at all, and therefore lung la- fore he went into 
Egypt. Nor did be learn it from the < 'lialdeaii*, among whom idolatry had then made 
a considerable progrenn, a* appear* from Jonh. xxiv. 2. And agreeably to thin in the 
uni venal tradition of the East ; that he ww* the great restorer of the ancient true 
religion, which bad been corrupted with idolutry. 
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Arabia on the one hand, and Syria, Chaldea, and Assyria on the 
other, among whom the first great empires were erected, and from 
whence knowledge and learning seem to have been derived to the 
western parts of the world. And they were also in the neighbour- 
hood ofSidon and Tyre, the greatest emporiums in the world, from 
whence ships went to all parts, even the most distant countries. 
Their peculiar constitution, whereby they were so remarkably dis- 
tinguished from other nations, together with the extraordinary 
things Qod had done for them, had a natural tendency to put the 
neighbouring people upon enquiring into the design of all this, which 
would be apt to lead them to the adoration of* the one true God, and 
into the knowledge of the true religion in its most necessary and 
important principles, and to discover to them the folly and unreason- 
ableness of their own superstition and idolatry. That this was really 
part of the design which the divine wisdom had in view in this con- 
stitution, and that therefore it was intended to be of use to other 
nations besides the people of Israel, plainly appears from many pas- 
sages of Scripture. 5 * They were indeed kept distinct from other 
people, and it was necessary for wise ends they should be so : but 
they were always ready to receive among them those of other nations 
that worshipped the one true God, though they did not conform to 
the peculiar rites of their polity ; and in the most flourishing times 
of their state, particularly in t lie reigns of David and Solomon, they 
had an extensive dominion and correspondence ; and afterwards they 
had frequent intercourse with Kgypt, Syria, Assyria, Chaldea, and 
Persia. And if we consider what is related concerning the Queen 
of Sheba, and Hiram, King of l yre, as well as the memorable de- 
crees of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. Darius the Mede, 
Cyrus, Darius Hystasprs, and Arlaxerxes, Kings of Persia, the 
greatest monarchs then upon earth, and who published to the world 
tile regard and veneration they had for the Lord Jehovah, the God 
whom the Jews worshipped ; it is very probable that the fame of 
their laws, and the remarkable interpositions of providence on their 
behalf, spread far and wide among the nations, and contributed, in 
more instances than is commonly imagined, to keep up some know- 
ledge of the true God, the Maker and Lord of the universe, and to 
give some a clieck to the prevailing idolatry, and to preserve the 
ancient patriarchal religion from being utterly extinguished. To 
which ifejnay be added, that, in the latter times of their state, vast 
numbers of the Jews were dispersed through Kgypt, Babylonia, 
Persia, und other parts of the east; and afterwards through -the 
Lesser Asia, aud the several parts of the Roman empire : and they 
every-where turned many of the Gentiles from the common idolatry 
and polytheism; which the philosophers were scarce able to effect 
in a single instance. It appears then, that the setting apart that 
people in so extraordinary a manner, the revelation that was given 
them, aud the marvellous acts of divine providence towards them, 

* See pHrtk'iilurly Kxod. vii. la. ix. 16. xiv. 4. Numb. xiv. 13, 11,21. Dent. iv. 0. 
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were fitted for having an extensive effect for the advantage of other 
nations as well as their own, and actually had that effect in multi- 
tudes of instances. By this constitution, there was a light set up, 
shining in a dark place, to which other nations might have recourse. 
And if, instead of making use of it as they ought to have done, they 
generally neglected it, and even hated and despised the Jews for 
having a religion so opposite to their own, and condemning their 
superstitions and idolatries; the fault is to be charged upon them- 
selves, who neglected those means and helps, as they had done 
before the discoveries made to them by ancient tradition, and which 
had been originally derived from revelation, and by the light of 
nature, and the works of creation and providence. Besides this, 
what farther shows the great propriety and usefulness of this pecu- 
liar constitution, and the revelation given to the people of Israel, is, 
that it had a great tendency to prepare the world for receiving that 
more perfect dispensation which was to succeed it, and which was 
to be of a more general extent, and to be more universally diffused. 
The first harvest of converts to Christianity was among the Jews 
and their proselytes, of whom great numbers were brought over to 
the Christian faith. The Jewish Scriptures were generally dis- 
persed, and had spread the knowledge of God, and had raised an 
expectation of a glorious and divine person, by whom a new and 
most excellent dispensation was to be introduced, and the Gentiles 
were to be brought over, more generally than had hitherto been 
done, from their superstitions and idolatries, from their abominable 
vices and corruptions, to the puie worship of God, and the know- 
ledge and practice of true religion. This glorious person was fore- 
told and described in the Jewish prophecies by many remarkable 
characters, which being accomplished in our Saviour gave a most 
illustrious attestation to his divine mission. And these prophecies 
were kept more clear and distinct, by being in the hands of a pe- 
culiar people as the depositaries of them : whereas if they had befen, 
like other traditions, left merely at large among the nations, they 
would probably in process of time have been corrupted and lost, 
and the testimony arising from them must have fallen. 

Taking all these considerations together, it ap|>cars, that the pe- 
culiar Jewish economy answered many valuable and important 
ends: and that therefore it was no way unworthy of the divine 
wisdom to interpose in an extraordinary manner to give a divine 
attestation, to it. And that the miraculous facts, if realty done, 
were every way sufficient for this purpose, our author himself docs 
not deny. On the contrary, he looks upon them to have been so 
strong and convincing, that it would have been impossible to resist 
them; and he thinks they must have been sufficient, if they had 
been really done, to have brought over all mankind to the belief and 
acknowledgment of the one true God, not only in that age, but in 
all succeeding ages. His manner of expressing himself is remark- 
able. He says, that the reviving ami continuing the primitive 
faith and worship by such a series of revelations and miracles among 
one people, would have made any revival of them uimcce&sarv 
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among any other ; because they would have been more than suffi- 
cient to continue them uncorrupted over the whole world ; not only 
till the vocation of Abraham, tour hundred years after the deluge; 
not only till the coming of the Messiah, two thousand years after 
that, but even to this hour, and to the consummation of all things.” * 
Not to insist upon the great absurdity of his supposing, that the 
miracles wrought among the Israelites so long after the vocation of 
Abraham, would have been sufficient to have kept the true religion 
uncorrupted till the vocation of Abraham, a blunder which could 
only have been owing to the most inexcusable negligence in writ- 
ing; I think it follows from his own concessions, that the miracles 
and other extraordinary methods made use of for the establishment 
of the Mosaic economy, were of such a nature as to be well fitted 
to the end for which they were designed, the revival and establish- 
ment of the worship of the one true God, in opposition to idolatry 
and polytheism. And though it be wrong to suppose, as he most 
absurdly does, that they must have established it among all man- 
kind, and hfl^re prevented all deviations from it in all ages and 
nations; yet it will be acknowledged, that those facts were of such 
a kind as to have been sufficient to convince all those to whom they 
were known, that the laws, in attestation to which they were 
wrought, were of a divine original. Accordingly the people of 
Israel, notwithstanding their proneness to idolatry, and their obsti- 
nate prejudices, were brought to submit to those laws, as of divine 
authority, and to receive them as the rule of their polity. And 
though they fell oft' on several occasions to a compliance with the 
idolatries of the neighbouring nations, which they mixed with their 
own rites, yet the remembrance and belief of those facts, which al- 
ways continued among them, had mighty effects, in every age of 
their state, to bring them back to the true worship of God, and to 
an obedience to their laws. And they have had a great effect ever 
since, wherever they have been believed, to fill men with a holy 
fear of Clod, and with the most adoring thoughts of his divine un- 
equalled majesty and glory. This effect they continue to have 
among Christians, and are like to have to the end of the world. 

It is no just objection against the truth of the facts, that they 
conic to us through the hands of the Jews : for what other testi- 
mony can be reasonably desired, or can the nature of the thing ad- 
mit of, than the concurrent testimony of that people, to whom the 
laws were given, and among whom the facts were done? A testi- 
mony continued throughout all the ages of their nation, aud appear- 
ing in all their records and monuments. The facts wore done 
among themselves, and therefore in the nature of things could only 
be witnessed by themselves. If those of any other nation had 
recorded them, they must have had their accounts from the people 
of Israel : and if they had declared their belief of those facts, and 
of the divine authority of those laws, there would have been an 
equal pretence for rejecting their testimony, as for rejecting that of 
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tiie Jews* But it is in truth very absurd to make it an objection, 
that the accounts of these facts are transmitted to us by those who 
were the only proper persons to give an account of those facts, and 
by whom alone those accounts could have been originally given, if 
they had been true. If it be pretended, that the facts were feigned 
by them to do honour to their nation, it must be considered, that, 
as was before hinted, they are so circumstanced, and mixed with 
such disadvantageous accounts of the temper and conduct of that 
people, as no man would have feigned who had their honour in 
view, or who had not a greater regard to the truth of the facts, than 
to the humouring and nattering that people. For it is plain, that 
the facts might have been so contrived, if they had been fictitious, 
as to have saved the honour of their nation, and not to have given 
occasion to the severe censures and reproaches which have been cast 
upon them in all ages on that account. And what farther derives 
great credit to the relations of those extraordinary and miraculous 
facts, is, that the books in which they are contained not only appear 
to have been written with an unaffected simplicity, and a sincere 
impartial regard to truth, mixed with a profound veneration for the 
Deity, but they contain the most remarkable predictions of future 
events, which it was impossible for any human sagacity to foresee; 
particularly relating to the future fates of that nation ; the surpris- 
ing revolutions they should undergo; the calamities, captivities, 
and desolations, that should befal them ; their being scattered and 
dispersed all over the face of the earth, and every where exposed to 
hatred, contempt, and reproach, and yet still wonderfully preserved 
as a distinct people, as we see they are at this day ; notwithstand- 
ing they have for so many ages lost their genealogies, and been de- 
prived of their most valued privileges, and rendered incapable of 
exercising their most solemn sacred rites as prescribed in their law, 
and without any prophets raised up among them, and acknowledged 
by themselves as such, to support their hopes. These are things 
for which no parallel can be found in any other nation upon earth. 
So that the present state of that people, in all respects so extra- 
ordinary, is a living proof of the truth and divinity of those writings 
which contain an account of the laws that were originally given them, 
and of the wonderful facts by which those laws were enforced and 
established. This is a proof still stronger to us, than it could have 
been in the ages soon after those books were written, ami atfonlcth 
one instance in which the evidence of those facts, instead of being 
diminished by time, ha3 acquired new strength and force. 

You will forgive the length of this letter, as I was willing to lay 
together in one view all that 1 thought necessary for clearing and 
establishing the truth of the Mosaic history against our author's 
objections, and which, if it be well supported, the divinity of those 
laws, and of that constitution, follows with invincible evidence. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

The excellent Nature and Tendency of the Mosaic Writings and the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. — Lord Bolingbroke treats it as Blasphemy to say that they are di- 
vinely inspired.— A Summary of his Objections against their divine Original and 
Authority.— His Charge against the Scriptures, as giving mean and unworthy Ideas 
of God, considered at large — The Representations he himself gives of God, and of 
his Providence, shown to be unworthy, and of the worst Consequence.— Concerning 
God's being represented in Scripture as entering into Covenaut with Man. — The 
Pretence of his being described as a tutelary God to Abraham, and to the People of 
Israel, and of his being degraded to the meanest Offices and Employments, distinctly 
examined. — The Passages in which bodily Parts seem to be ascribed to God, not 
designed to be taken in a literal Sense — The Scripture itself sufficiently guards 
against a wrong Interpretation of those Passages. — In what Sense human Passions 
and Affections are attributed to the Supreme Being. — A remarkable Passage of 
Mr. Collins to this Purpose. 

SlH, 

The design of my last letter was to vindicate tlie truth and credit 
of the Mosaic histoty, and of the extraordinary facts there related. 
And if that history be admitted as true, the divine original and 
authority of the Mosaic constitution is established. But besides the 
external proofs arising from the extraordinary and miraculous facts, 
whosoever with an unprejudiced mind looks into the revelation itself 
as contained in the sacred writings of the Old Testament, may ob- 
serve remarkable internal characters, which demonstrate its excellent 
nature aud tendency. At present I shall observe, that we are there 
taught to form the worthiest notions of God, of his incomparable 
perfections, and of his governing providence, as extending over all 
his works, particularly towards mankind. We are at the same time 
instructed in the true state of our own case, as we are weak, de- 
pendent, guilty creatures, and are directed to place our whole hope 
and trust in God alone, and to refer all to him, as our chiefest good, 
and highest end; to he thankful to him for all the good things we 
enjoy, and to be patient and resigned to his will under all the 
afflictive events that beful us. Our moral duty is there set before 
us in its jugt extent. The particulars of it are laid down in plain 
and express precepts, enforced upon us in the name and by the 
authority of God himself, whose love of righteousness, goodness, 
and purity, and just detestation of vice and wickedness, are repre- 
sented iu the strongest manner. Those sacred writings every-wliere 
abound with the most encouraging declarations of nis grace and 
mercy towards the truly penitent, and with the most awful denun- 
ciations of his just displeasure against obstinate presumptuous trans- 
gressors. And the important lesson which runs through the whole 
is this, that we are to make the pleasing and serving God the chief 
business of our lives, and that our happiness consistent in his favour, 
which is only to be obtained in the uniform practice of piety and 
virtue. 
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Such evidently is the nature and tendency of the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament. But very different is the representation 
made of them by Lord Bolingbroke. Not content with endeavour- 
ing to destroy the credit of the history, he hath, by arguments 
drawn from the nature of the revelation itself contained in the Jewish 
Scriptures, used his utmost efforts to show, that it is absolutely 
unworthy of God ; that “ there are marks of an human original in 
those books, which point out plainly the fraud and the impos- 
ture:”* and that “ it is no less than blasphemy to assert them to 
be divinely inspired.” f 

The objections he has advanced against the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and especially against the Mosaic writings, are princi- 
pally these that follow : 

1. That they give the most unworthy ideas of the Supreme Being: 
they degrade him to the meanest offices and employments, and 
attribute to him human passions, and even the worst of human im- 
perfections. 

2. Some of the laws there given are absolutely contrary to the law 
of nature, which is the law of God, and therefore cannot be of divine 
original. He instanceth particularly in the command for extirpat- 
ing the Canaanites, and for punishing idolaters with death. 

3. The first principle of the law of Moses is insociability ; and 
it took the Jews out of all moral obligations to the rest of man- 
kind. 

4. There are several passages in the Mosaic writings, which are 
false, absurd, and unphilosophical ; as particularly the account there 
given of the creation of the world, and the fall of man. 

5. The sanctions of the law of Moses were wholly of a temporal 
nature, and were contrived and fitted to humour and gratify the ap- 
petites and passions ; without any regard to a future state of rewards 
and punishments. 

These arc the principal objections urged by Lord Bolingbroke 
against the divine authority of the Scriptures of' the Old Testament, 
and particularly of the books of Moses. There are some other 
smaller exceptions, which 1 shall take notice of as they come in 
my way. 

1. The first class of objections relateth to the mean and unworthy 
representations that are made to us in Scripture of the Supreme 
Being. It hath always been accounted one of the distinguishing 
excellencies- of the sacred writings, that they abound with the most 
just and sublime descriptions of the Deity, which have a manifest 
tendency to raise our minds to the most worthy and exalted concep- 
tions of his divine majesty, and his incomparable excellencies and 
perfections. Our author himself thinks fit to acknowledge, that 
“ there are many passages in Scripture, which give most sublime 
ideas of the majesty of the Supreme Being And that “ the con- 
ceptions which the Jews entertained of the Supreme Being were 
very othodox in the eye of reason ; and their psalmists, uiul their 
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prophets, strained their imaginations to express the most elevated 
sentiments of God, and of his works, and of the methods of his pro- 
vidence/'* If therefore there be any passages which, literally taken, 
seem to be unworthy of God, they ought, by all the rules of candour 
and fair criticism to be interpreted in a consistency with these; 
since it cannot be reasonably supposed, that those who entertained 
such noble and sublime sentiments of the Divinity, should at the 
same time, as he would persuade us they did, form the meanest and 
unworthiest conceptions of him. 

Hut let us consider the particulars of his charge : and it amounts 
in effect to this : That the scriptures degrade the Supreme Being, by 
representing him as descending to the meanest offices and employ- 
ments : and that they attribute to him human passions, and even the 
worst of human imperfections. 

As to the first part of the charge, the degrading the Divine Ma- 
jesty to the meanest, the unworthiest, offices and employments, he 
observes, that, according to the Mosaic account, “ the Supreme 
Being condescended to be the tutelary God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and under this character he acted a part which a sensible 
heathen, not transported by presumptuous notions of his own im- 
portance, nor by the impudence of enthusiasm, would have thought 
too mean and too low r for any of his inferior gods or demons.”t This 
objection he frequently repeats in various forms. He introduces one 
of the heathen sages as alleging, that among the Mosaic supersti- 
tions there was one, which could be charged neither on the Kgyp- 
tians, nor any other heathen nation, and which surpassed the most 
extravagant of theirs ; and this was, that the Supreme Being is 
represented as having taken upon him a name, which was a very 
magnificent one indeed, and such as might denote the Supreme 
Being, but still a name by which lie might be distinguished as the 
tutelar God of one family first, and then of one nation particularly, 
and almost exclusively of all others.” J But there is no passage 
where he pushes this objection more strongly, than in p. 463 of vol. 
iv. where he observes, that 4< the eternal and infinite Being is repre- 
sented in the Jewish histories, and in the whole system of their 
religion, as a local tutelar deity, carried about in a trunk, or residing 
in a temple ; as an ally, who had entered into covenant with their 
fathers ; as a king, who had actually hold the reins of their govern- 
ment; and as an industrious magistrate, who descended into all the 
particulars of religious and civil administration, even into the most 
minute and meanest. Thus were the Jews accustomed to familiarize 
themselves with the Supreme Being, and to imagine that he fami- 
liarized with them, and to ligure him to themselves receiving their 
sacrifices, and listening to their prayers, sometimes at least, as 
grossly as Lucian represents Jupiter. 1 ' lie seems to think the hea- 
thens were in the right, when they blamed the Jews for “ bringing 
the first and only God too near to man, and making him an actor 
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immediately, and personally as it were, in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world.”* And he had before observed, that, according 
to the scripture, “ the correspondence between God and man was 
often immediate, and even intimate and familiar with his elect, and 
with such purified souls as were prepared for it. And that the 
whole tenor of the sacred writings represented the Supreme Being 
in frequent conferences with his creatures : God covenanting and 
making bargains with man, and man with God : God holding the 
language of man, reasoning, arguing, expostulating, in a very human 
manner, animated by human affections, and appealing to human 
knowledge. 

Before I enter on a particular discussion of what his Lordship hath 
here offered, it is proper t3 observe, that though, in a passage just 
now cited, the Jews seemed to be blamed for bringing the Supreme 
Being too near to man , and supposing him to be an actor immedi- 
ately, and as it were personally , in the government of the world ; yet 
he elsewhere finds fault with the heathen philosophers for excluding 
the Monad, or supreme unity, from the creation and government of 
the world, and banishing him almost entirely from the system of his 
works , whereby he became in some sort a nonentity , an abstract or no- 
tional being. % And he censures them for “imaging a divine mo- 
narchy, on a human plan, the administration of which was not 
carried on by the immediate agency of God himself, but mediately, 
as in terrestrial monarchies, by that of inferior agents, according to 
the ranks and provinces allotted tliem.”§ And to this notion he 
thinks a considerable iC part of the heathen idolatry is to be ascribed.” 
It is hard to know' what idea this writer would have us form 
of the divine government. On the one hand, he seems to think it 
a demeaning the majesty of the Supreme Being to suppose him to 
act immediately , and personally , as it were , in the government of the 
world ; and on the other hand, he will not allow, that the divine 
administration is carried on mediately by the ministry of inferior 
agents. And if God does not govern the world, either by his own 
personal immediate agency, or by that of subordinate agents and 
instruments, it cannot easily be conceived in what sense he can be 
said to govern the world at all. 

Indeed any one that impartially considers the several passages 
above mentioned, relating to the Jewish scriptures, and many others 
of the like kind, which occur in Lord Bolingbrnke’s writings, and 
compares them with the scheme which he himself hath advanced, 
and of which an account was given in the eighth letter, will be apt 
to think that the real original ground of his prejudices ngainst tne 
sacred writings is this : That they every where represent God ns 
interesting himself in the affairs of men : whereas he looks upon it 
to be unworthy of the divine majesty to suppose that he now con- 
cemeth himself about them, orexerciscth any care with respect to 
the individuals of the human race. And since lie asserts, that “ the 
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most elevated of finite intelligent beings are not a jot nearer to the 
Supreme Intelligence than the lowest/’* he must, upon his scheme, 
think it as unbecoming the majesty of God to exercise any special 
care towards the highest of angelical beings, or whatever inhabitants 
there may be in any part of this vast universe, as towards the indi- 
viduals of mankind. This scheme is not only, as was shown before, 
of a most pernicious tendency, and manifestly subversive of all reli- 
gion and the fear of God, but at the bottom argueth, notwithstand- 
ing all its glorious pretences, very dishonourable and unworthy 
conceptions of the Supreme Being. For either it supposeth him 
not to be present to the creatures he hath made, which is to deny 
the immensity of his essence, or that, if he be present, he hath not 
a certain knowledge of them, and of their actions and affairs, and 
consequently is not omniscient; though our author himself says, 
“ It may be demonstrated, that the All-perfect Being must be om- 
niscient, as w'ell as self-ex istent.”+ Or that if he hath a perfect 
knowledge of the actions and affairs of his reasonable creatures, yet 
he is absolutely indifferent about them, whether they obey his laws 
or not; whether good or evil, virtue or vice, happiness or misery, 
prevail in the moral world. This must be owned to be very well 
suited to the character of an Epicurean deity, whose happiness con- 
sisted in an eternal indolence, and who is supposed to be of a nice 
and delicate constitution, unable to bear the noise, the clamours, and 
confusion, of this lower world, but is no way consistent with the 
idea of the infinitely-pei feet Being. How much nobler is the idea 
that is given us of the Deity in the holy scriptures ! where he is 
represented as filling heaven and earth with his presence, and exer- 
cising a constant inspection over all his creatures, and all their 
actions, as disposing and ordering all events without distraction or 
confusion, in such a manner, as in the final issue of things to pro- 
vide for the happiness of those that sincerely obey him, and go on 
in the practice of righteousness and virtue, and to manifest a just 
displeasure against those who obstinately persist in an impertinent 
course of vice and wickedness ; and in a woid, as governing the 
world, and all the oiders of beings in it, with infinite wisdom, righ- 
teousness, and equity, and with the same almighty facility with 
which he created them ! Such an idea of God is not only of the 
greatest consequence to the interests of religion and virtue in the 
world, but is infinitely more august and noble in itself, and more* 
conformable to the highest notions we can form of infinite perfection, 
than that which this writer would substitute in its stead. 

I shall not add any thing here to what was offered in my eighth 
Letter, concerning a particular providence, as extending even to the 
individuals of the human nice. If providence doth not interpose in 
human affairs at all, it cannot be expected that God should at any 
time communicate extraordinary discoveries and revelations of his 
will to mankind. But if, as hath been shown, providence doth 
concern itself even for individuals, and for promoting lmman happi- 
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ness, in a, way consistent with moral agency, it is very reasonable to 
suppose, that it may please God to make discoveries and revelations 
of his will, for promoting the knowledge and practice of religion and 
virtue in the word, and that he may communicate such discoveries 
to particular persons, or to larger communities, in such a way as 
may best answer the intentions of his wise and holy providence, of 
which he must be allowed to be the properest judge. And if he 
seeth fit to make such revelations of his will, they must be commu- 
nicated in such a manner as is accommodated to human understand- 
ings, and fitted to work upon human affections : and therefore, if 
they be addressed to men in a way of reasoning, arguing , and ex- 
postulation, it would be absurd to make this an objection, as this 
writer seems to do, since there is nothing in this, but what is wisely 
suited to the end we may suppose the Supreme Wisdom and Good- 
ness to have had in view in giving such revelations. 

He represents it as altogether unworthy of the Supreme Being to 
suppose him to enter into covenant with man ; and in order to ex- 
pose this, he is pleased to represent it under the mean idea of God’s 
making bargains with man , or man with God. But if we consider 
what is really intended by it, we shall find, that a covenant in this 
case is properly to be understood of a conditional promise, whereby 
blessings and benefits are promised on God’s part, and duties re- 
quired on ours: it is a law of God enjoining obedience, with a pro- 
mise or promises annexed to it, by which God condescendeth to 
oblige himself to confer certain benefits upon his creatures, the sub- 
jects of his moral government, if they fulfil and obey the injunctions 
he hath laid upon them, and comply with the terms which he hath 
appointed. And considered in this view, it is so far from being a 
just objection against the sacred writings, that it may be regarded 
as their great excellence, and what should mightily recommend 
them to our esteem, that God is there represented us dealing with 
man in a way of covenant ; that is, in a way admirably suited to us 
as we are reasonable creatures, moral agents. By this God doth 
not divest himself of his character and authority as our supreme 
universal Lord. He hath an undoubted right to give laws to his 
creatures, and lay what commands or injunctions upon them he 
seeth fit, in a way of absolute sovereignty, without bringing himself 
under any promises and engagements; but he condescendeth, in 
’his marvellous wisdom and goodness, to encourage and animate our 
obedience by express promises and assurances of bis grace and 
favour ; and we on our parts bring ourselves under the most solemn 
engagements, which bind us more strictly to our duty, by our own 
express consent ; than which no way of dealing with us can have a 
greater tendency to promote our comfort, and the interests of reli- 
gion and virtue in the woild. 

As to the particular covenant made with Abraham, and God’s cn- 
gaging, as he loves to express it, to be a tutelar tf God to him ; this 
put into other words signifies no more than this, that it pleased God 
to grant to this excellent person express promises of his special 
grace and favour, upon condition of his faith and obedience ; and 
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particularly, that he promised to give the land of Canaan to his de- 
scendants; and that from him should proceed that glorious person, 
who had been promised from the beginning, and Who was actually 
to come into the world in the fulness of time, and in whom all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed. This covenant made with 
Abraham was not only proper, as it was a distinguishing mark of 
the divine favour and goodness to a person, who was an eminent 
example of piety and virtue, and the fame of whose excellent quali- 
ties is spread all over the east, even to this day, but as it made a 
part of a glorious scheme which the divine wisdom had in view, and 
which was to be accomplished in the fittest season, and to be of 
extensive benefit to mankind. So that this particular covenant was 
really intended in a subserviency to the general good. 

With regard to the covenant made with the people of Israel at 
Horeb, the design of it was to erect a sacred polity, the fundamental 
article of which was the acknowledgment* and adoration of the one 
true God, the Maker and Governor of the world, free from all idola- 
try and polytheism. This transaction was carried on with a majesty 
and solemnity becoming the great Lord of the universe, and which 
tended to inspire the profoundest veneration for him, and for the 
laws he was pleased to promulgate. And at the same time it was 
wisely ordered, that the people should bind themselves by their 
own express consent, and solemn stipulation, to receive that con- 
stitution, and obey those laws. The moral laws gi\en to that 
people were excellent: the judicial laws just and equitable: the 
ceremonial laws were instituted for wise reasons, some of which we 
are able to assign at this distance ; and there is no doubt to be 
made, that if we were well acquainted with the circumstances of 
that time and people, we should be convinced of the great propriety 
of many of those ceremonious injunctions, which now' we are not 
able particularly to account for. Our author talks of the priest’s 
wearing a ridiculous cap and hreast-p/nti\ fringes, and hells, and 
thinks it absurd to suppose, that such trifles as these were the insti- 
tutions of divine wisdom.* Hut it was wisely ordered under that 
constitution, that nothing relating to divine worship should be left 
to their own invention. It was judged proper to give them rules 
descending even to minute particulars, and to confine them to those 
rules, the more effectually to hinder them from deviating into end- 
less superstitions. The particulars referred to, contributed to pro- 
mote order and decency in the externals of religious service ; nor 
was there any thing in the Jewish instituted rites absurd, indecent, 
ridiculous, or impure, as were many of the rites in use among tlvo 
pagan nations. 

As to God’s being a tutelary Deity to the people of Israel, this, if 
stripped of the form of expression which he has chosen in order to 
ridicule it, only signifies, that God was pleased to make special reve- 
lations and discoveries of his will to that people, and to gi\e them 
holy and excellent laws, at the same time promising, it they obeyed 
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those laws, to grant them his special protection, to honour them 
• with great privileges and advantages, and to make them happy in 
the effects of his 'grace and favour; and threatening, if they proved 
obstinate and disobedient, to inflict upon them awful punishments, 
the tokens of his righteous displeasure. And that there is any 
thing in this unbecoming the wise and righteous Lord and Governor 
of the world, supposing him to concern himself in human affairs, 
this writer has not proved, except confident assertions must pass for 
proofs. And as to his being the King of Israel, this is not to be 
understood as if he did not still continue to be the universal Sovereign 
and Lord of all mankind. He was never regarded as having di- 
vested himself of that character. No where is his universal domi- 
nion and governing providence, as extending to all his creatures, 
and especially to the whole human race, more strongly asserted, or 
more nobly described, than in the Jewish Scriptures, Hut it pleasrd 
him, for wise purposes, to erect a peculiar constitution among the 
people of Israel, according to which he condescended to lx?, in a 
special sense, their King and Sovereign. And what we are to un- 
derstand by it is properly this : that he gave them laws at the first 
establishment of their polity, which were to be the rule of their 
state, and by which they were to be governed ; and upon their ob- 
servance of which the preservation of their national privileges de- 
pended ; and that he raised up judges and governors, w ho were to 
rule them in his name, and as by his authority, and to he the leaders 
and generals of their armies, for delivering them from their enemies 
and oppressors; and he was pleased also to give them direction in 
matters of great and public moment, by the oracle of l -rim and 
Thunnnim, which was by his appointment established among them 
for that purpose. There was nothing in all this but what was 
wisely suited to the natnic and design of that particular constitu- 
tion, and tended to confirm and establish that people in the belief 
and adoration of the one true God, and to exhibit a glorious sensible 
proof of his governing providence among them. Hut the theocracy 
was never designed to supersede the office and authority of the 01- 
dinary magistrates, as this writer seems to insinuate, by telling in*, 
that under that constitution God “acted as an industrious magis- 
trate, who descended into all the particulars of religious and civil 
administration, even into the most mipute and meanest. 1 ' For 
though the laws were originally given by God, the execution of 
those laws ‘was ordinarily vested in the magistrates appointed for 
that purpose, and chosen by the people in their several tribes. So 
they were in the days of Moses, and under the judges, when the 
people were more properly and immediately under the administra- 
tion of the theocracy. 

Hut it is farther urged, that God is represented in the Jewish 
Scriptures as a local Deity, residin % and dwelling in a temple , or 
carried about by the Lrvites in a wooden chest or trunk . 'Flic author 
seems fond of ibis observation, for he has it over three or four times 
on different occasions. Hut by this reflection he has exposed him- 
self lather than the Jews. That people, inst meted by tlicir Scrip- 
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litres, had nobler notions of the Deity than to be capable of imagin- 
ing, that the Lord of the universe, who, they were taught to believe, 
made and governeth the world, and filleth heaven and earth, was 
shut up and confined in a wooden chest. It is true, that the more 
effectually to preserve that people from idolatry, and to impress and 
affect their minds with a lively sense of God’s special presence 
among them, there was one sacred place appointed, the tabernacle 
first, and the temple afterwards, which was peculiarly dedicated to 
his solemn worship and service. There their most solemn acts of 
devotion were to be performed ; and there was the ark or sacred 
chest he speaks of, in which were deposited the tables of the original 
covenant between God and them ; there also was a cloud of glory, 
the majestic symbol of God’s immediate presence. It cannot be 
reasonably denied, that God may, if he thinks fit, <pve illustrious 
exhibitions of his divine presence and majesty by a visible external 
glory and splendour, in certain places, or on certain occasions. But 
it doth not follow, that he is therefore a limited Being, or that his 
essence is circumscribed, or confined to that particular place, where 
it pleaseth him thus peculiarly to manifest his special presence. 
Uow far the Israelites were from forming such mean notions of the 
Divinity as this writer is pleased to insinuate, we have an authentic 
proof in the admirable prayer offered up by Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, in the name and presence of all the people ; in 
which he addresseth himself to God in that noble manner : But 
will God indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold , the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee ! how much less this house which 1 
have huililed ! 1 Kings viii. 127. See also Isa. Ixvi. 1. 

It has often given me great pleasure to reflect upon what every 
one that impartially considers the scriptures of the Old Testament 
must be sensible of, that the Jews, if they governed themselves by 
their sacred writings, were instructed, in their ideas of God, to unite 
the most incomprehensible greatness and majesty, and the most 
marvellous grace and condescension: to regard him as filling heaven 
and earth with the immensity of his presence, and yet as vouch- 
safing to grant visible tokens and symbols of his special presence 
among them by his ark and temple : as humbling himself even in 
beholding the things that are done in heaven, and yet as regarding 
the things that arc done in the earth. They acknowledged the 
glorious hosts of angels as the attendants of the divine majesty, the 
blessed ministers of his power and wisdom : but still as infinitely 
inferior, and even chargeable with folly before him: and instead of 
erecting them into deities, and adoring them as the heathens did, 
they called upon them to join with them in worshipping and ador- 
ing the supreme universal Lord. They were ready to cry out, with 
a devout admiration in tlio contemplation of God’s uncipiallt d dig- 
nity and glory, lL/#o in the heavens can he compared unto the 
Ltord f What is man , that thou art mindful of hint ? But they did 
not under this pretence represent him as taking no notice of men, or 
their concernments. They considered him as infinitely raised 

above the highest of his creatures, vet not neglecting or despising 
n a 
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the meanest : That his name is exalted above all blessing and praise > 
and yet he hath a gracious regard to our prayers and praises, if 
offered up from sincere and upright hearts. Thus they were taught 
in Scripture to celebrate and adore his matchless grace and conde- 
scending goodness, without impairing the splendour and glory of 
his infinite majesty. And accordingly, in the patterns of devotion 
that are set before us in Scripture, we may observe the most adoring 
thoughts, the most sublime conceptions, of God's unsearchable 
greatness, and supreme dominion, and spotless purity ; and the most 
humbling sense of human weakness, guilt and unworthiness, mixed 
with an ingenuous confidence in his infinite grace and sovereign 
mercy. 

Thus I have considered pretty largely that part of the objection, 
which chargeth the Scriptures with degrading the Deity to mean 
and unworthy offices and employments, and shall now r take some notice 
of the other part of the charge, viz. that the Scriptures ascribe to 
him bodily parts, and human passions and affections, and even those 
of the worst kind. 

With respect to the former, he observeth, that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ascribe to God “ not only corporeal appearances, but corporeal 
action, and all the instruments of it, eyes, ears, mouth, hands, and 
feet. — And that they are apt in many places to make those who read 
them represent the Supreme Being to themselves like an old man 
looking out of the clouds.”* He says, “ the literal signification of 
such expressions is abominable.’’ And he ridicules those who throw 
what he culls a Jlimsi/ allegorical veil over them, as having stolen it 
from the wardrobe of Epicurus. But the ridicule lights upon him- 
self, who I believe was the first man that would have thought of 
having recourse to Epicurus to interpret the sense of Moses. There 
needs no more than common attention, and a comparing the Scrip- 
ture with itself, to be convinced that it is incapable of the absurd 
representation he would put upon those passages. He observes in- 
deed, that u images taken from coqioreal substance, from corporeul 
action, and from the instruments of it, cannot give us notions in any 
degree proper, of God’s manner of being, nor of that divine incon- 
ceivable energy in which the action of God consists.” Nor are those 
expressions of hands, feet, eyes, and ears, when ascribed to God in 
scripture, designed to signify either the manner of his being, or of 
bis divine energy, concerning which there are many noble expres- 
sions in the sacied writings, which have an admirable sublimity in 
them ; but by an easy metaphor, understood by all the world, hands 
signify power, eyes and ears signify knowledge. And whereas he 
adds, that “ they cannot exalt, they must debase our concent ions, 
and accustom the mind insensibly to confound divine with tinman 
ideas and notions, God with man the answer is obvious : That 
sufficient care is taken in the holy scriptures to prevent this, by fur- 
nishing us with the most sublime ideas of the Divinity that can pos- 
sibly enter into the human mind. God’s incomprehensible majesty. 
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his immense greatness, his almighty power, the infiniteness of his 
understanding, his omnipresence, are frequently represented and 
described in so admirable a manner, as shows, with the last degree 
of evidence, that the expressions which seem to ascribe bodily parts 
and members to him cannot be understood in a gross literal sense. 
Our author himself, ascribing motives to God, observes, that “ we 
must speak of God after the manner of men. ”* And indeed we must 
either not speak of God at all, or we must speak of him in ways of 
expression, originally derived from something relating to our own 
bodies or minds. This writer elsewhere insinuates, that we resem- 
ble God no more in our souls than we do in ou^ bodies; and that to 
say his intellect is like ours, is as bad as the anthropomorphites.f 
So that, according to him, expressions drawn from the faculties of 
the soul, are as improper as those drawn from the members of the 
body. Thus, under pietcnce of a profound veneration for the Deitv, 
we must not speak of God at all, as some of the ancient philosopheis 
thought it unlawful to name; him, or to worship him, except in silenc* 
Yea, we must not so much as think of him ; for our ideas of God 
fall, no doubt, infinitely short of his real majesty and glory, as well 
as our expressions. Hut it may be observed, that thi» forwaid cen- 
surer falls into that way of talking himself which he finds fault with 
in the holy scriptures, lie represents God as s peaking to men by the 
law of nature ; he calls it the voice of (Jod, and the word of God . 
He speaks of the hands of GotLx and of hi s seeing all things. And 
though he represents the ascribing ideas to God as no less improper, 
and even profane, than the ascribing hands and feet to him, yet on 
several occasions lie talks of the divine ideas. 

Hut he farther urges, that the scriptures attribute to God human 
affections and passions, and even those of the worst kind ; that 
“they impute such things to the Divinity as would be a disgrace to 
humanity That “ the Jewish system contained such instances 
of partiality in love and hatred, of furious anger, and unrelenting 
vengeance, in a long series of arbitrary judgments, as no people on 
earth but this would have ascribed, l do not say to God, but to the 
worst of those monsters, who are suffered or sent by God, fora short 
time, to punish the iniquities of nien.”j| To the same purpose he 
afterwards observes, that according to the representations made in 
scripture, God “loves with partiality, his mercy is arbitrary, and 
depends on mere will — And towards mankind his anger is often 
furious, his hatred inveterate, his vengeance unrelenting ; but when 
the wicked repent of their sins, he repents sometimes of his severity.*’ 
And then lie asks, “ What a description is this of the All-perfect 
Being?*' But this description is his own, and is founded on a gross 
misrepresentation of the true intention and design of the sacred writ- 
ings. As to loving with partiality, if by that be meant his favour- 
ing and distinguishing some with greater privileges and advantages, 
and giving them more valuable means of improvement than others ; 

m Works, vol. v. |t. WW. f- Ibid. p. 3o. t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
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nothing can be more evident, than that this has been often and still 
is done in the course of his providence. Nor is this any more to be 
found fault with, than his making different species of beings, some 
vastly transcending others in their faculties, and capacities for hap- 
piness. lie is the absolute Lord and dispenser of his own gifts, 
and his goodness is that of a free and sovereign Benefactor; and 
it would be the height of absurdity and profanencss to pretend to 
tie him down to give to all men precisely the same capacities, the 
same advantages and opportunities, and to limit him so, that he 
shall not dispense his gifts in such measures and proportions as he 
thinks fit, nor shall Jiave it in his power to do any thing for any one 
person or people, but what he does piecisely for every person and 
for all people. But if by partiality be meant partiality in judgment, 
and in the distribution of rewards and punishments, it is very unjust 
to charge the holy scriptures as attributing such partiality to the 
Supreme Being. There is nothing more strongly and expressly 
asserted there, than that God accepteth not the persons of' men, and 
that he j a dgeth without respect of persons . It is evident, not merely 
from a single passage, but from the whole tenor cf the sacred writ- 
ings, that the righteous Lord loveth righteousness; that he exten- 
ded! his favour to all those of the human race, of whatever family or 
nation, who sincerely love and obey him, and go on in a course of 
real piety and virtue; that such persons alone can hope for an 
interest in his favour, and to obtain the divine acceptance and appro- 
bation ; and that all wicked and presumptuous sinners, of whatso- 
ever nation or profession, shall he exposed to his just displeasure. 
Nor are there any such things ascribed to God in scripture as arbi- 
trary judgments . And whereas this author charges it as unworthy 
of God to represent him as repenting of his severity when the wicked 
repent of their sins; the tiling really intended by this must be ac- 
knowledged to be agreeable to the best ideas we can form of his 
governing wisdom, righteousness, and goodness ; for it only signi- 
fies, that when sinners forsake their evil ways, Clod is graciously 
pleased to change the methods of his dealings towards them, and 
is willing to receive them to his grace and favour. But in reality 
there is no change in the divine purposes or counsels. The change 
that is wrought is in the mind and temper of the sinner; God acts 
uniformly according to the stated rules of his administrations; and 
nothing has happened but what he perfectly foreknew.”* But re- 

4 HU Lordship seems to think it an unanswerable objection against the Mosaic 
writing*, that in toe account there given of the Hood, God is represented as having 
44 repented that he made inan ” 

lJut it is manifest, that this is only an emphatica) way of expression, to signify God's 
just displeasure at the great and universal wickedness of mankind, and at their having 

far fallen from the noble end of their creation ; and that therefore, after having tried 
the methods of indulgence towards them, he saw fit to send a destructive deluge for ex- 
terminating that incorrigible race. And it is plain, that affording to the doctrine of 
the sacred writings, which every where represent God as foreknowing the actions of 
inen, this corruption of mankind wua what he foresaw from the beginning; and the 
punishing them in this manner made a part of the original scheme of divine providence, 
though it did not actually take efft rt tilt the proper time came for executing it. As to 
what he n.'inlion** in a sneering way, n-rirerriing God's swr/Awy ilte »treri *mvur 
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penting, in a strict and proper sense, as it is a mark of human im- 
perfection and mutability, is expressly denied of Clod in the holy 
scripture; where we are assured, that God is not as the son of man 
tlmt he should repent. 

As to the. expressions of anger, wrath, fury, hatred, vengeance, as 
ascribed to God in the sacred writings, it is a thing so obvious that 
it can scarce be mistaken, that these are only strong expressions, 
designed to impress the hearts of men with a more lively sense of 
God’s righteous displeasure against sin and wickedness, and reso- 
lution to punish it ; which it is of the highest importance to man- 
kind to consider and believe. Any one that allows himself to think 
impartially, must be sensible, that such ways of representing things 
are absolutely necessary in a revelation designed for common use ; 
and that it is far more for the good of the world in general, and for 
promoting the interests of virtue, and restraining vice and wicked- 
ness, that men should conceive of God as loving and taking pleasure 
in the good and righteous, and as full of just resentment against 
evil-doers, than as utterly unconcerned about the actions and affaire 
of men, or alike affected towards the righteous and the wicked. 
Yea, the former notions are not only more useful, and of better in- 
fluence, but more just and rational in themselves, and more worthy 
of the All-perfect Being. For what idea is this of God, to represent 
him as neither delighting in order and virtue, nor displeased with 
vice and wickedness, but sulacing himself in an eternal indolence, 
and no-wav concerned about the good or ill-behaviour, the happiness 
or misery of his reasonable creatures! A God destitute of all affec- 
tions, or of any thing correspondent to them, would not be the most 
perfect Being. There arc spiritual affections, which have nothing to 
do with body, and which as properly belong to spirits or minds, as 
intellect or will; and l can as easily suppose them destitute of the 
latter as of the former. Our affections indeed have usually a great 
mixture of bodily passions, and consequently of imperfection ; but 
there are affections of a nobler kind, and which we may conceive in 
pure spirits ; yea, they cannot be conceived without them ; nor can 
we avoid ascribing some affections, or what is analogous or equiva- 
lent to them, to God, provided we remove from them all those im- 
perfections and defects with which they arc attended in us. A love 
of order, goodness, purity, virtue, and a just detestation of moral 
evil, is absolutely inseparable from the idea of the Infinitely-perfect 
Being, the most wise and righteous Governor of the world. 

I shall conclude my observations on this part of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
book with a passage from an author whom no man will suppose to 

Noah's burnt offering , it is sufficient to observe, that the design of the expression is 
plain and easily intelligible, viz. to signify God's gracious acceptance of the act of devo- 
tion performea by that good man, to acknowledge his gratitude, and implore the divine 
mercy ; and that on that occasion God was pleased, after having made so signal a display 
of his justice, to allay and dissipate the fears which might be apt to arise in the hearts of 
men, and to assure them of his merciful intentions towards them, and that he would not 
any more send an universal delugo upon the earth j of which the rainbow in the clouds. 
w tihould he n constant memorial. 
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have been prejudiced in favour of the Scriptures ; it is Mr. Anthony 
Collins, in an Essay, which he published in 1707, concerning the Use 
of Reason in Propositions, the Evidence whereof depends upon 
Human Testimony. After having observed, that 11 one use of reason 
in things which by the testimony of men are supposed to come from 
God, is to endeavour to find out such a sense of a supposed divine 
revelation as is agreeable to the discoveries of our reason, if the 
words under any kind of construction will bear it, though at first 
view they may seem repugnant to reason, <yul to one another;” he 
adds, “ this is certainly a great piece of justice, and what is due to 
words that upon the least evidence can be supposed to come from 
God, especially since expressions that do literally quadrate with the 
maxims of reason and philosophy, are necessary to make a revelation 
have any effect upon common people’s minds. For was not God to 
he represented by expressions, which, literally understood, attribute 
to him human passions and actions, they who by their occupations 
in the world are incapable of those more just ideas which men of 
thought know to belong to that Being, would perhaps think him 
incapable of taking cognizance of their actions; and therefore to 
make a revelation useful and credible in itself it must consist of 
words whose literal meaning is false, but whose real meaning is con- 
sistent with the justest notions of reason and philosophy. And 
therefore we ought to examine whether the words under any con- 
struction will bear a reasonable sense,” p. 17, 18. Mr. Collins then 
applies this observation to the revelation which we acknowledge, and 
considers those passages of scripture where God is said to rest 9 repent , 
be angry , &;c. It must be owned, that this gentleman judges much 
more reasonably and equitably in this matter than Lord Bolingbiokc 
has done. 

This may suffice at present. In my next I shall consider the 
other objections which his Lordship hath urged against the divine 
authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, especially of the 
Mosaic writings. 


LETTISH XXX. 

Farther Objection# against the Mosaic Writings and the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment considered. — The Laws of Moses not contrary to the Law of Nature.— This 
particularly shown with regard to the command for exterminating the Canaan ites, 
and the Law for punishing those among the iMroeliten that should revolt to Idolatry 
with Death. —The Law of Moses not accountable for the Fury of the Zealots.- -The 
Instances of Pbineas and Mattathias considered.— Insolubility not the lirst Principle 
of the I^aW of Moaes, nor did thut laiw take the Jews out uf ull Moral Obligations 
to the rest of Mankind. — There is nothing false or absurd in the Mosuical Account 
of the Creation ot the World and the Fall of Man.— Concerning the Sanctions of 
the Law of Moses. — The not making express Mention of Future Rewards and 
Punishments in that Law, no Argument against its divine Original. — Some other 
Objections against the Scriptures obviated. 
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Sir, 

1 now proceed to another set of objections, which are de- 
signed to snow that some of the laws of Moses are absolutely con- 
trary to the law of nature, which is the law of God, and there- 
fore cannot come from him. He instances particularly in the 
command for exterminating the Canaanites, and the law for punish- 
ing idolaters among the Israelites with death. “In both which/' 
he says, “ it is supposed impiously, against principles as self-evident 
as any of those necessary truths which are such of all knowledge, 
that the Supreme Being commands bv one law what he forbids by 
another and that “ he approved and commanded, on particular 
occasions, the most abominable violations of the general laws of 
nature.*'* I shall consider what he has offered with regard to each 
of these. 

As to the command for exterminating the Canaanites, it is what 
he frequently inveighs against, as the greatest piece of injustice 
and cruelty that ever was committed . % And he has pro- 
nounced, that “ the men who justify such cruelties upon any hypo- 
thesis whatsoever, must have veiy ill hearts as well as heads:” 
and that u he who imputes them to the Supreme Being is 
worse than an atheist, though he pass for a saint.’*§ I shall ven- 
ture, however, to examine what tins rigid censurcr has offered on 
this subject. 

He first laveth it down as a principle, that “ God cannot com- 
mand in particular, what he forbids in general. He who has made 
benevolence to all rational beings the fundamental law of our nature, 
can never command some to rob or to murder others; to usurp on 
the rights of their fellow-creatures, and to exterminate whole 
nations.”|| The force of his argument here lies wholly in the words 
rob and murder, both which carry the idea of depriving others of 
their lives and properties, without a just cause, and without lawful 
authority. But though God lias forbidden us, both in the law of 
nature and in the decalogue, to murder, he can command some to 
put others to death for just causes, in which case it is not murder. 
He never, by giving this law to mankind, divested himself of the 
dominion he hath over the lives of his creatures. He can also com- 
mission, for wise ends, some to deprive others of their properties. 
For the law of nature is always to be understood with this limita- 
tion, except in cases where God himself shall otherwise appoint. It 
is no principle of that law, that God can never without injustice 
exterminate nations. That he can do it in a way of immediate 
judgment, by sending destructive calamities, famines, pestilences, 
earthquakes, deluges, and the like, cannot be denied by any theist 
who believes a providence governing mankind, and interposing in 
the affairs of men. And if he can do it immediately himself, he can 
commission men to do it, provided he gives sufficient credentials of 

• Works, vol. v. p. ISO. t Ibid. p. 181. * Sec particularly vol. iii. p. 305. 
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that commission ; and such the Israelites had, according to the 
accounts given in the books of Moses. And in judging of the 
case, how far it is justifiable, wc must take it in all its circumstances 
as there represented. Our author himself supposes the miracles 
done among them, if really done, to be sufficient to convince all 
mankind, not only at that time, but in nil succeeding generations to 
the end of the world, of the divine authority of that law and consti- 
tution; and therefore sufficient to convince the people of Israel. 
All therefore that remained was, that they should be satisfied of the 
truth of the facts, and of this they could not doubt, as they were 
done before their eyes. And the same books which give an account 
of the facts, give an account of the divine commission to the Israel- 
ites, and the reasons and ends of it. And whereas it is urged, that 
“the Canaunites were obnoxious to the divine vengeance in no 
other respect than that which was common to them with all the. 
heathen nations, namely, their idolatry.”* This is not true accord- 
ing to the account given by Moses, Lev. xviii. 21, 25, 27. whereby 
it appears, that it was not merely for their idolatry, but for their 
monstrous vices and wickedness of all kinds, that they were ordered 
to be exterminated ; and that never was there upon earth a more 
profligate and abandoned race of men. And supposing this to he 
true, and that God had determined to signalize his righteous ven- 
geance against them in the severest manner, he might, without any 
pretence for arraigning the justice of his proceedings, have con- 
sumed them by fire from heaven, as lie did part of them at Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or have overwhelmed them with an inundation, or 
have swallowed them up by an earthcpiake, and thereby utterly 
destroyed that people, their little ones as well as the adult. Xor 
could it have been said in such a case, that this was contrary to the 
law of nature. But then it would not have been so apparent, that 
this calamity was inflicted in a way of punishment for their idolatry 
and detestable wickedness. It might have been possibly attributed 
to some natural cause, or have been regarded as an unaccountable 
and fortuitous event ; but when they were ordered to lx? extermi- 
nated for their abominable crimes by an express command of God, 
attested by a series of the most amazing miracles and divine inter- 
positions, and this appointed to be executed by another nation, who 
were peculiarly set apart by their original constitution to the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of the one true God, and of him only, und 
to whom God had given the most holy and excellent laws ; at the 
same time threatening them with the like punishments if they com- 
mitted the like crimes ; in this case the reason of the judgment was 
as apparent, as when a malefactor is put to death by an officer of 
justice for a crime, in execution of the sentence of a just magis- 
trate. Nor is there any thing in such a procedure that con be 
proved to be inconsistent with the wisdom and righteousness of the 
Supreme Being, or contradictory to his own laws; since there is no 
law of nature that debars God from executing judgments on parti- 
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cular persons, or guilty nations, for their crimes and vices, even to 
extermination, or from employing, if he thinks fit, one or more 
nations to execute his judgments upon others. Nor has this confi- 
dent and assuming writer brought any proof that it is so. As to 
his comparing the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites, and what 
they did there, to the cruelties exercised by the Spaniards in 
America,* and to the ravages of the Huns under Attila, who, he 
says, were much more merciful than they,+ there is this vast dif- 
ference between the cases, that the latter had no motive or pretence, 
but their own ambition, avarice and cruelty, whereas the former did 
it in execution of the express command of God, and by a commis- 
sion from him, the truth of which was confirmed by a series of the 
most extraordinary divine attestations that ever the world saw. 
This, therefore can be no precedent to any other nation to do the 
like, except they can produce the same or equal proofs of a divine 
commission ; which no other since have been able to do, and proba- 
bly never will. 'This may suffice with regard to the command for 
the extermination of the Canaanites ; which 1 have elsewhere con- 
sidered more largely. See “ Answer to Christianity as old as the 
Creation, vol. ii. p. 429. 437 ; and the “ Answer to Morgan, vol. ii. 
p. 97. ct. scq. 

The other command produced by this author to prove that the 
law of Moses is contrary to the law of nature, and therefore cannot 
be of divine original, is the law for putting a false prophet to death 
that should attempt to seduce the people to idolatry, and for the 
indicting a capital punishment upon any particular person among 
the Israelites that should revolt to idolatry, and even destroying a 
city that should do so. Concerning this, lie very dogmatically pro- 
nounces : “ I say, that the law of nature is the law of God. Of 
this I have the same demonstrative knowledge that I have of the 
existence of God, the all-perfect Being. I say, that the all-perfect 
Being cannot contradict himself; that' he would contradict himself, 
if the laws contained in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy were 
his laws, since they contradict those of nature; and, therefore, that 
they are not his laws. Of all this I have as certain, as intuitive a 
knowledge, as I have that two and two are equal to four, or that 
the whole is bigger than a part.”i A very short and decisive deter- 
mination of the controversy ! But we are by this time too well 
acquainted with his Lordship’s manner, to lay any great stress 
on his positive assertions, though delivered with the most assuming 
air. 

The argument he makes use of here is the same that he had used 
before, namely, that the law of nature forbids murder. This will 
be easily allowed. But it is not inconsistent with that law which 
forbids murder, to put persons to death who are guilty of crimes 
that by the fundamental laws of the community deserve death. If 
God should have enacted a general law obligatory on all mankind, 
that whosoever should commit idolatry, or worship any other god, 
should be put to death, as well as that any man that should 

* Works, vol. iii. p. t Ibid. vol. v. p. I tK » Ibid. p. Ml. 
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shed the blood of another without cause should be put to death ; 
this author might be challenged, with all his confidence, to 
prove that such a divine law would be contradictory to the 
law of nature. Idolatry, by his own acknowledgment, is for- 
bidden in the law of nature, and is a breach of the first and 
great article of that law ; and he represents it as one of the greatest 
of crimes .* But God has not thought fit to enact a general law 
obligatory on all mankind for punishing idolaters with death, and 
without his appointment it ought not to be executed. But when it 
pleased him for wise ends to select, a particular nation, among them 
to erect a peculiar sacred polity, and to appoint that the ado- 
ration of the one true God, and of him ordy, should be the very 
basis of their constitution, on which all their privileges, then- 
national properties, and their right to their country, depended, it is 
evident that under such a constitution to revolt to idolatry and 
polytheism, was, in the most criminal sense to be traitors to the 
community ; and to arraign a law for inflicting a capital punish- 
ment upon idolaters under that particular constitution is highly 
absurd. Nor could any thing be more just in such a case, than to 
order that a false prophet, who should endeavour to seduce the 
people to idolatry, should be put to death ; though this writer 
objects against it as unjust, for this strange reason, that “ miracles 
were daily, and almost hourly, wrought in the sight of ail Israel.”* 
This is absolutely false, if understood of miracles strictly so called ; 
or if it were true, it is an odd thing to urge, that which made the 
crime of the false prophet the greater, to be a reason for exempting 
him from punishment. 

But what he chiefly finds fault with, is the law for destroying any 
Israelitish city, that should fall off to the worship of idols, Deut. 
xiii. 13 — lfj. He urges, that “the innocent were to be involved 
in the same punishment with the guilty ; neither man, nor woman, 
nor beast, neither the brother, the daughter, the wife, nor the friend, 
was to be spared ; and that the whole chapter is such an edict as 
could not be imputed to Attila without injustice. 1 ’ And after ex- 
claiming against the obstinacy of those that pretend to justify the 
law of Moses in this instance, he observes, that " by that law the 
undistinguishing extermination of collective bodies, and especially 
for matters of opinion, is allowed.”^ And afterwards, arguing 
against Mr.. Locke, he adds, that “even supposing God to be their 
King, the objections of injustice and cruelty in those laws will 
remain in their full force; and that to suppose him to have given 
these laws would be to degrade the All-perfect Being to the charac- 
ter of an unjust and cruel tyrant, who authorized and even com- 
manded his ministers expressly, to punish without measure, without 
discernment, and without forms of justice.*’? And he insinuates, 
that there are precepts in that chapter, “ from which the innuisition 
copied the instructions she gives to her familiars.*’|| But this is a 
gross misrepresentation, lie himself elsewhere observes, that '• the 

* Work*, vol. v. p. 195. t Ibid. p. 183. J Ibid. p. 184. § Ibid. p. 191. 
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cruel principle of persecution for opinions t€ was never known till 
Christians introduced it into the world though contrary, as he 
owns, to the true spirit of the Gospel. And it is manifest, that the 
punishments referred to, Deut. xiii. were not to be inflicted for mat- 
ters of opinion but of practice, for open acts of idolatry, in subver- 
sion of the fundamental constitution of their state ; and great care 
was to be taken, that the punishment should not be executed with- 
out due inquiry, and full proof. They were to inquire , and make 
search, and ask diligently, so as to be assured that it was truth , and 
the thing certain. Great deliberation was to be used ; and except 
the whole city was obstinately addicted to idolatry, and determined 
to persist in it, they were not to be exterminated. And considering 
the design and nature of that peculiar constitution, a decree or law, 
for exterminating a city among themselves that should revolt to the 
worship of false gods, seemed necessary, and was like the cutting 
off a corrupt or gangrened limb, which was requisite to save the 
whole. If God had, at the original establishment of that polity, 
declared that he himself would in an immediate way by pestilence, 
or fire from heaven, or some other extraordinary judgment, extermi- 
nate or destroy any city among them that should revolt to the wor- 
ship of idols, it could not be pretended, that this would have been 
unjust, though children as well as adult would be involved in it. 
But he chose that the punishment should be inflicted in a judicial 
way by the hands of the magistrates, and by the authority of the 
nation or whole community, pursuant to a law for that purpose. 
And the punishment was both ordered to be executed with great 
solemnity, and to be attended with circumstances of peculiar 
severity, so as to proceed to utter extermination, the more effectu- 
ally to create a horror and detestation of the crime, and to show 
that so wicked a race was to be entirely destroyed. To which it 
must be added, that this punishment was denounced in consequence 
of the original contract or covenant between God and that people. 
By coming into that covenant for themselves and their children, tney 
voluntarily subjected themselves and them to the severest penalties 
in case of a revolt. And considering the mighty advantages they 
had as a nation by the theocracy, and by their peculiar constitution, 
and the signal blessings that would have followed upon their 
obedience, it was a condition which could not be reasonably objected 
against, since they might so easily avoid the threatened calamities, 
by obedience to a law so just and agreeable to reason, as is that of 
the worship of the one true God, the Lord of the universe, and of 
him only. 

And to have legally tolerated any among them, whether particular 
persons or communities, that should openly revolt to idolatry, would 
have been manifestly absurd, and absolutely subversive of their 
whole polity. 

This writer takes particular notice of “ the rights the zealots as- 
sumed to assassinate any Jew that should seem to them to violate, 
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by public and strong appearances, the sanctity of the Divinity, of 
the temple, and ot the nation and that “ this produced such 
scenes ot horror among Jews as no other nation ever produced.” It 
will be owned, that the zealots in the latter times of the Jewish 
state carried this to an excess of madness and fury ; but the law is 
not accountable for it. It is evident from the thirteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which orders the punishment of those that should 
revolt to idolatry, that the whole was to be transacted in an orderly 
and legal way, with great deliberation, and by public authority. 
And the same thing is repeated, Deut. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. where it is 
ordained, that with regard to any particular person that had served 
other gods, they should, before they punished him, int/uire and 
search diligent It/. And it is expressly appointed, that at the mouth 
of two or three witnesses he should be put to death, but that at the 
mouth of one witness he should not be put to death. Nor does 
Lord Bolingbroke pretend to produce any law to authorize the mad- 
ness of the zealots. lie only mentions two instances, which, he 
thinks, countenanced it, viz. that of Phineas, and that of Mattathins. 
As to the former, he says, “ Phineas murdered Zimri and Cosbi in 
the act of fornication.” But this was not a simple act of fornication. 
It was joined with avowed idolatry, and, as it was circumstanced, 
was a most insolent defiance of all law and authority, one of the 
most flagrant crimes, in open opposition to God and man, (hat 
could be committed. The person who inflicted the punishment 
was himself a chief magistrate, of high authority, and in a case 
which needed no proof, and admitted of no delay, when a plague 
from God was broke out among the people, on the account of that 
very crime which these persons so impudently avowed ; and it was 
also in consequence of an order which Moses had given by the com- 
mand of God to the Judges of Israel, to slay those that were joined 
to Baal Poor — Numbers xxv. 4,5. So that Phineas had full legal 
authority for what he did. And therefore this was no warrant to 
those who without any authority assassinated any man they thought 
fit, under pretence of his violating the law, of which they set up 
themselves forjudges. As to the instance of Mattathias, our author 
observes, that ‘‘in the fury of his holy zeal he rushed on the Jew 
that was about to sacrifice in obedience to the edict of Antioehus, 
and on the officer appointed to take care of the execution of the 
edict, and murdered tiiem both.*** That we may judge of this, it 
is to be considered, that never was there a greater tyrant than Anli- 
ochus. He had entirely subverted the whole Jewish constitution, 
abolished the ancient laws, and massacred the people. If ever there 
was a just foundation for rising up in defence of religion, law, and 
liberty, here was an occasion that loudly called for it. In these cir- 
cumstances Mattathias, who was not a mere private person, but a 
ruler 9 and a great and honourable man in the city of Modin where he 
dwelt, slew a Jew, who was then openly committing a crime, for 
which by the fundamental laws of his. country he ought to have suf- 
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fered death, but at a time when no legal justice in the usual forms 
could be had. He also killed the King’s officer, who.was then com- 
pelling the people to subvert the laws. This he designed as a signal 
to the insurrection which he immediately began ; an insurrection 
fully justifiable, if ever any was so, and which was carried on with 
a noble spirit and fortitude, and with a success that ended in the 
subversion of the horrid tyranny, and the happy restoration of their 
liberties and laws. Such an action, so circumstanced as that of 
Mattathias, if it had been performed by a Greek or Roman, in oppo- 
sition to horrid barefaced tyranny and cruelty, and in vindication 
of the essential laws and liberties of his country, would have been 
highly celebrated, and transmitted to all succeeding ages as a most 
glorious act of heroism. 

The only thing farther that I shall mention is, what he observes 
concerning “ the massacre which the Levites made of three thousand 
men in one day, when they were commanded, without any other form 
of proceeding, to take every man his sword, and to slay his neigh- 
bour.’** This must be owned to be an extraordinary punishment, 
and the occasion was extraordinary. The revolt of the people was 
the most inexcusable, by this writer’s own acknowledgment, that 
could be supposed. It happened when the law had been just pro- 
mulgated with the most amazing solemnity, and the constitution 
established, to which they had given their own consent. The body 
of the people had thereby exposed themselves to destruction ; and if 
they had been consumed in an immediate way by a plague, or fire, 
or some extraordinary judgment from heaven, it was no more than 
they deserved. It was necessary that so open, so public, so aggra- 
vated a revolt and insurrection against the majesty and authority of 
the supreme universal Lord, to whom they themselves had so lately 
in the most solemn manner vowed subjection and obedience, should 
be distinguished with marks of great severity. In cases of crimes 
where great numbers have been concerned, it has sometimes been 
thought just to decimate them, to make one in ten sutler the death 
they all deserved. But here of above six hundred thousand, three 
thousand only suffered, not above the twonhundredth part of the 
whole. The numbers that were concerned rendered the trying each 
of them in a formal process, which is what he seems to require, im- 
practicable. Nor was there any need of it. The fact was public 
and notorious ; and the persons that suffered were undoubtedly 
such as were known to be most guilty, and to have been most active 
in promoting the defection and revolt. And the immediate punish- 
ment of these was the most speedy way of quelling the insurrection, 
and bringing the whole body to a sense of their guilt and of the ir 
duty. 

r l he third objection I proposed to take notice of, as raised bv 
this writer against the Mosaic economy, is this: That “the first 
principles, and the whole tenor of the Jewish laws, took that people 
out of all moral obligations to the rest of mankind : That they were 
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taught to think themselves a chosen race, distinct from the rest of 
mankind, and who were far from owing to other men, what other 
men Owed to them, and to one another. This produced a legal in* 
justice and cruelty in their whole conduct, authorized by their law, 
and pressed upon them by their priests arid prophets/’* And he 
elsewhere observes, that “ the first principle of their polity, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, was insociability; and accordingly their manners' 
were rendered unsuitable to the common nature and genius of man- 
kind/’t , 

This is a heavy charge ; but, if closely examined, this insociability 
amounteth to no more than this : That they had not a community 
of religion and rites with the heathens, as the hea.thens had with 
one another, and which they could not have without absolutely de- 
stroying and defeating the end of their most excellent. constitution ; 
that they were not to intermarry with idolaters, and were obliged to 
keep close to the observation of their own peculiar laws and customs ; 
several of which were designed to preserve them as a diatii^ct body 
from mixing and incorporating with other nations. 4 ll( i considering 
how different their constitution was from that which obtained lii 
other countries ; that all the world about them was immersed in 
idolatry and polytheism, and that they themselves were very apt to 
fall in with the idolatrous customs of the neighbouring nations, ^nd 
to which mankind in all ages have been very prone ; considering 
these things, if great care had not been taken to keep them distinct, 
by several peculiar rites and customs, and to hinder them from inter- 
marrying with their idolatrous neighbours, they could not possibly 
have preserved their constitution; they must have been soon mixed 
and confounded with other nations ; the consequence of which 
would have been, that they would have fallen into a conformity to 
their religion and worship, and have lost their own. And so the 
whole design of that admirable polity, so well fitted to preserve the 
knowled£(r and worship of the one true God, and of him only, in 
opposition to the universally-prevailing polytheism and idolatry, 
would have been defeated ; and all nations would have bceu involved 
in the same common idolatry, and perhaps have continued in it to 
this day. For, according to the plan laid by the divide wisdom, 
Judaism prepared the way for Chiistiauity ; and all that is good in 
Mahometanism is derived from the one or the other of these. But. 
though the people of Israel were obliged thus to keep themselves 
distinct, and though none were regaided as strictly ami properly in- 
corporated into their body who did not conform to the peculiar laws 
of their polity, they were not obliged to confine their benevolence to 
those of their own nation. They were directed, by many express 
precepts in their law, toshow great kindness to those of other nations, 
to the strangers that passed through their land, or that sojourned 
among them; to exercise great humanity towards them, and serve 
them in all friendly offices. This is not only allowed, but strongly 
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pressed upon them in their law, as any one will* he convinced that 
impartially considers the passages referred to at the bottom of the 
page.* And the Jews themselves observe, that the precepts prescrib- 
ing a kind conduct'towards strangers are inculcated one-and-twenty 
times in the law. 

It is mere calumny and abuse to say, that the Jews were autho- 
rized by their law, and pressed by their prophets, to exercise cruelty 
and injustice towards the rest of mankind ; and that they were ab- 
solved from all moral obligations, and from all rules of justice, equitv, 
and fidelity with regard to them. Nor was there any thing in then- 
law to oblige |hem to persecute others for their opinions in religion, 
or to compel them to conform to their peculiar rites. On the con- 
trary, they allowed those of any other nation to dwell among them, 
and tp worship at the temple, where there was a court provided for 
them who worshipped the one true God, the maker and preserver 
of ail things, though they did not observe the rites w hich were pe- 
culiarly prescribed to those of their own body. And how happy 
would it have been, if the principles of toleration had been always 
carried thus far among those of other professions ! 

Their looking upon themselves to be Clod’s chosen people ought 
to have engaged them to great thankfulness to God for such eminent 
advantages, and to have put them upon distinguishing themselves 
by the pure practice of religion and every virtue, that they might 
walk worthy of their character and privileges; if they abused this 
to pride and insolence, the fault was not in their law, hut in them- 
selves. Mankind have been always too prone to abuse their real or 
supposed advantages. The Greeks regarded the rest of the world 
as barbarians. And Socrates is introduced by Plato, in his fifth 
hook of laws, as directing the Greeks to regard the barbarians as hy 
nature their enemies, and as prescribing a conduct towards them 
which is little rcconcileablc to the common rules of humanity. 
Christians cannot but look upon it as their great advantage, that 
they are distinguished from many other nations which are sunk in 
the grossest ignorance and barbarism. And it would argue the most 
inexcusable stupidity and ingratitude not to he very thankful to 
providence on this account. Hut this is no just reason for treating 
those nations with contempt and cruelty. 

The fourth objection which was mentioned was, that there are 
several passages in the scriptures which arc false, absurd, and un- 
philosophical. And he particularly instance^ in the account theic 
given of the creation of the world, and the fall of man. 

With respect to the former, he says, “It is impossible to read 
what Moses writ on that subject, without feeling contempt for him 
as a philosopher, and horror as a divine. For he is to bo considered 
under both these characters.” + And he takes upon him to pro- 
nounce, that “ we cannot admit Moses’s testimony concerning the be- 
ginning of the world for divine, without absurdity and blasphemy.”} 
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There cannot in my opinion be a greater instance of the most un- 
reasonable prejudice, than the objections that have been raised 
against the authority of Moses, from the account he gives of the 
creation. Whosoever will take the pains impartially to compare 
it with the accounts left us in the traditions of the most ancient 
nations, concerning which the reader may see the introduction to 
the Universal History, relating to the Cosmogony , or the Creation of 
the World, will find the account given by Moses so vastly superior, 
as will naturally lead him to regard it as of an higher original. There 
is a majesty and sublimity, as well as simplicity and plainness in if, 
which hath greatly recommended it to tlic best judges. Nothing 
conld be so proper to answer the design he had in view, as to begin 
his book with an account of the creation of the world. If he had 
merely asserted in general, that God created the world, and all 
things that are therein, this would not have made such an impres- 
sion upon the people as was proper and necessary in a matter of such 
vast importance, and which, according to the author’s own obser- 
vation, “ leads to the acknowledgment of the Supreme Being, by a 
proof levelled to the meanest understanding.” * And therefore it 
was proper to give them more distinct notions of the formation of 
things by the divine power and wisdom. Accordingly he distinctly 
mentions the light, the firmament, the sun, the moon, and stars, 
the earth, the sea, the plants, and vegetable products of the earth, 
the various kinds of animals, and lastly, man himself; and assures 
them, that these various appearances were not owing to a variety of 
causes, which, according to Lord Bolingbroke, the first men in the 
rude uncultivated ages would be naturally led to believe, but were 
all owing to one and the same glorious original cause and author. 
It is evident, that what was principally designed was to give an 
account of the formation of our system, as far as relates particularly 
to our earth ; at the same time assuring them, that the sun, moon, 
and stars, all the heavenly bodies, which the nations were apt to 
adore, were created by God. The whole is represented as having 
been effected with an Almighty facility. ’That God only spoke or 
commanded, and it was done. All things were created by the word 
of his power, which tends to give a noble idea of the power and 
majesty of the great Creator. Yet this great work, according to 
Moses, was carried on in an orderly progressive way. There is n 
general account given of the visible and successive changes wrought 
each day upon the face of the earth till it was completed. But our 
author, who is determined on every supposition to find fault with 
the Mosaic account, blames Moses for representing the solar system, 
or even this our planet, as having been the work of six days. He 
thinks such nrecipitation seetns repugnant to that general order 
of nature whicn God established, and which he observes in his pro- 
ductions.” t As if the first formation of things must necessarily 
have been carried on in the slow way which is now observed, after 
the order and course of nature is once established. It is perfectly 
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agreeable to reason to believe that the first formation of the world, 
and the several species of things in it, did not take up a long space 
of time ; and yet there is no reason to think that it was all perfected 
in an instant, without any intervals, though it would have been 
easy to the divine power to have done so. And this writer, who 
seems here to think the creation as represented by Moses to have 
been too much precipitated, and accomplished in too short a time, 
seems elsewhere to think that it was too slowly carried on. For he 
says, *' we must not conceive the world to have been made by a la- 
borious progression — God willed it to exist, and it existed.”* 

As to the particular order in whicli the creation was carried on, 
according to the account given by Moses, this writer, with all his 
confidence, has not been able to prove, that there is any thing in it 
inconsistent with reason or with true philosophy: though he has 
passed a severe censure on those who have endeavoured to “ recon- 
cile the Mosaic account to reason and nature, and to wrest natural 
philosophy into an agreement with it.”f He instances in Moses’s 
saying, that “ light was created, and the distinction of night and 
day, of evening and morning, was made, before the sun, the moon, 
and the stars.”:}: But we know so little of the real nature of light, 
that no man can pretend positively to determine, that it could not 
have made its appearance before the sun and moon and planets were 
completed in their present form and order. As it seems to be the 
noblest substance in the material world, it is reasonable to believe, 
that at the first formation of things it was first created, or at least 
separated from the chaotic mass, and put in motion, so as to make 
a distinction between light and darkness, and some kind of succes- 
sion and vicissitude of the one and the other, answering to day and 
night, evening and morning: though it is evident, from the account 
given of the work of the fourth day, that it was not till then that 
the sun, moon, and stars, were rendered conspicuous to the earth, 
and the order and course of things fully settled, so as to cause the 
proper distinction of times and seasons, -days, months, years; for 
which reason no notice is taken of the formation of those heavenly 
bodies till that day. It is to little purpose to say, as his Lordship 
has done, that “ Moses was as ignorant of the true system of 
the universe as any of the people of his age.” This is more than he 
can prove. But if it were so, it was not necessary, supposing him 
inspired as a prophet or a lawgiver, that he should be inspired also 
with a knowledge of the true system of philosophy and astronomy. 
Or, if he had been ever so well acquainted with it, it would have 
been altogether improper to have given an exactly philosophical 
account of the creation; nor could any such account of it have been 
given, considering the ditferent systems of philosophy that have 
obtained, but what would have been as much found fault with, and 
perhaps more, thun that which he has given. The truth is, such an 
account would have been no way accommodated to the capacities of 
the people; it would have perplexed and confounded, instead ot 
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instructing them. It was proper, for many reasons, that the ac- 
count should be drawn up in a popular way, and yet in a way that 
is at the bottom agreeable to the real truth of things. So the moon 
is very fitly called a great light , and it may be truly called so, be- 
cause it yields great light to us, though, strictly and philosophically 
speaking, it has no light of its own at all. And now, after all our 
improvements in philosophy and astronomy, we still speak of the 
light of the moon, of the sun’s motion, rising, and setting. — And 
the man that in a moral or theological, or in an historical discourse, 
would use a different language, would only render himself ridiculous. 

Lord Bolingbroke farther objects, that though Moses ascribes 
the creation to God, “ yet when God proceeds to the creation of 
man, he calls in other beings to co-operate with him, and make 
man in his and their image. This seems to lay a foundation for 
polytheism, which is inconsistent with that unity of God which my 
reason show's me, and w'hich the general tenor even of the Mosaic 
history attests.’’* And since by his own acknowledgment the gene- 
ral tenor of the Mosaic writings leads us to assert the unity of God, 
this plainly shows that the passage he refers to was not designed to 
infer polytheism. And if there be something unusual in the man- 
ner of expression, it must be interpreted in a consistency with the 
whole Mosaic law ; nor can it be supposed that Moses intended it. 
otherwise. And this plainly appears from the very passage itself, 
considered in its connexion. For after having told us, Gen. i. ver. 2fi. 
that God said t Let ns make man in our image , after our likeness: he 
adds, ver. 27. And God created man in his image , in the image of 
God created he him: where it is plain, that what it expressed 
plural ly in one verse is singular in the other: and that the design of 
those expressions, l^et ns make man in our image , was not to signify 
that other beings joined with God in the formation of man, and in 
making him in their as well as God’s image ; since it is expressly 
declared in the words immediately follow ing, that God created man 
in his own image , and for the greater emphasis, and as it were on 
purpose to prevent such a construction, it is again repeated, in the 
image of God created he. him. 1 would observe by the way. how 
much nobler the account is, that is given by Moses of flic formation 
of man, than that which was given by the ancient Egyptians, of 
whose wisdom and philosophy our author speaks in Mich high 
terms, uud from whom he would have us believe Moses derived all 
his wisdom and knowledge. They taught, as lie observes from 
Diodorus Siculus, that “ the first of human kind were cpiickencd 
into life by the sun, and were animated systems of mud.” And he 
thinks, that “ if we are persuaded that this world had a beginning 
in time, we must of necessity assume, that the first man and the 
first woman, or that one man and one woman at least, were pro- 
duced in full strength and vigour of body and mind.”! This is 
agreeable to the Mosaic account, which is perfectly consistent with 
reason, though there is no great likelihood that reason alone could 
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have assured us of it ; for, as his Lordship there observes, “ how 
rnen came into the world, reason will tell us no better than history 
or tradition does.” This therefore is a proper subject of divine 
revelation. 

It argues a strange disposition to find fault, to lay such a stress 
as Lord Bolingbroke has done, upon that particular manner of 
expression Moses makes use of, that God rested the seventh day 
from all his work , as if it were alone sufficient to destroy the au- 
thority of the Mosaic writings. No man that impartially considers 
the noble account there given of the creation, that God is repre- 
sented as having only spoke and it was done, can reasonably imagine, 
that the design of those expressions was to signify, that God was 
wearied with the laborious work of creation , as our author expresses 
it, and needed rest after it, as men do who are tired with their 
work. Hast thou not known, saith the prophet Isaiah, Hast thou 
not heard , that the everlasting God, the Lord , the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fain teth not, neither is weary ? Isaiah xl. 28. 
All therefore that can be understood by that manner of expression, 
is only this, that God had then finished the work of the creation, 
and had a divine complacency in it. 

As to the Mosaic account of the fall of man, it is what his Lord- 
ship has frequently endeavoured to expose. And it has been a con- 
stant subject of ridicule to the deistical writers in every age. But 
if it be candidly and impartially examined, as it stands connected 
with the account given by Moses of man's original dignity, it will 
appear to be of great importance, and to furnish instructions of ex- 
cellent use. 

The account given bv Moses of the state in which man was at 
first created, is short, but such as tends to give a noble idea of his 
dignity; as having been created in the image of God, in a state of 
purity and innocence, and invested with a dominion over all the 
oflier creatures in this lower world, llis Lordship, in a passage 
cited above, says, that “ supposing the world to have had a begin- 
ning in time, we must of necessity assume, that the first man and 
the first woman, or that one man and one woman at least, were 
produced in full strength and vigour of body and mind.” And in- 
deed man cannot reasonably be supposed to have been at first 
created in a state of infancy, for then he must soon have perished. 
He was therefore formed in a state of maturity, as were the other 
animals, and undoubtedly in a sound and happy constitution of 
body; and it is equally reasonable to suppose that he was created 
in an answerable perfection of mind : and that consequently there 
was in man at his first creation a perfect harmony and just balance 
in the several faculties of his nature, that his intellectual and moral 
powers were sound and clear, and uiicorrupt, his appetites and 
passions in a state of just subjection to reason and the law of the 
mind, and his affections rightiy disposed. Here then is a state of 
moral rectitude, in which, according to all the dictates of reason 
and good sense, mail must bo supposed to have been created. Nor 
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can any thing be more absurd than to suppose, that this noble 
creature, who was constituted lord of this inferior creation, the 
crown and ornament of God’s works here below, made his first ap- 
pearance in the world, as a huge overgrown infant, in full vigour 
indeed and beauty of body, but a mere child in understanding, and 
with a soul utterly unfurnished. It is reasonable to believe, that he 
that made him would not turn him out into the world absolutely 
destitute of knowledge and ideas, hut that he immediately eudued 
him with so much knowledge of things, especially of his Maker, of 
the creation of the world, and of his duty, as qualified him for 
answering the ends of his being. Moses informs us, that great 
things were done for him by the beneficent Creator: that he was 
pleased, in his great goodness, to provide a peculiarly delightful seat 
for the entertainment of his innocent creature, a blissful paradise, 
where he was placed amidst a profusion of joys. And as tliere was 
none among the inferior animals that were put under his dominion, 
with whom he could cultivate that society and friendship for which 
his nature was formed, it pleased God to make another creature of 
his own kind, bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, adorned with 
all the charms of beauty and innocence, to whom he was to be 
united in the dearest ties of love. And from them w*as to proceed a 
race of creatures of the same species. 

In this state man was undoubtedly obliged by the law of his 
creation to obey and adore his Creator and Sovereign Lord and 
Benefactor, and to yield a ready obedience to all his known com- 
mands. But though universal obedience was his duty, Moses ac- 
quaints us, that there was a particular command given him by way 
of trial. Nor was there any thing in this unbecoming the Supreme 
Wisdom and Goodness. Since God was pleased to constitute him 
lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a grant, 
and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper, in the nature of 
things, that he should require some particular instance of homage 
and fealty, to put him in mind that he was under the dominion of a 
higher Lord, on whom he depended, and to whom he owed an un- 
reserved subjection. And what properer instance could there be, in 
the circumstances man was then in, than his being obliged, in obe- 
dience to the divine command, to abstain from one or more of the 
delicious fruits of paradise? It pleased God to insist only upon 
his abstaining from one, at the same time that he indulged him a 
full liberty as to all the rest. And this served both as an act of 
homage to the Supreme Lord, from whose bountiful grant he held 
paradise, and all its enjoyments, and it was also fitted to teach him 
a noble and useful lesson of abstinence and self-denial, one of the 
most important lessons in a state of probation, and also of unreserved 
submission to God’s authority and will, and an implicit resignation 
to his sovereign wisdom and goodness. It tended to habituate him 
to keep his sensitive appetite in a perfect subjection to the law of 
reason, in which consists the proper order ana harmony of the hu- 
man nature, and to take him off from too close an attachment to 
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sensible good, and also to keep his desire after knowledge within 
just bounds, so as to be content with knowing what is good and 
useful, and not to pry with an unwarrantable curiosity into things 
that it did not belong to him to know r . 

Moses farther informs us, that our first parents transgressed the 
command given them for the trial of their obedience, by eating the 
forbidden fruit, llow they came to do this, when they were created 
innocent and upright, may seem strange, and really is so. But the 
same objection might have been made with regard to the first sin, 
or transgression of the divine law, whenever it happened, whether 
among men or angels. For, except we suppose them to have been 
created actually depraved, or under a necessity of sinning, which 
would be to make God himself the author of sin, they must have 
been formed in a state of purity and rectitude, and capable of keep- 
ing the law of God, which was given them as the rule of their obe- 
dience: and then the difficulty would recur, how canie they to fall 
and disobey, when they might so easily have stood and continued 
in their obedience ? All that can be said, is, that man, though 
created upright, and without any wrong affections or dispositions, 
yet was a free agent, and therefore had it in his power to disobey. 
The account given by Moses of the first sin is very short. There were 
probably several circumstances attending it, which we are not in- 
formed of. But from what is said of it, we may gather, that the 
tempter, who, by the consent of the Jewish and Christian church, 
was an evil spirit making use of the serpent as an instrument, en- 
deavoured both to work upon the sensitive appetite, and upon that 
desire of knowledge and pre-eminence so natural to the human mind, 
and which is of great advantage when kept within proper bounds. 
He might probably pretend, that the tree had a hidden excellent 
virtue in it, of which he might plead his own experience as a proof; 
and that therefore they had some way misunderstood the command, 
or at least God would not be severe upon them if they transgressed 
it. If they had exercised their thinking powers, as they might and 
ought to have done, they might easily have seen through these spe- 
cious illusions. But this they neglected, and were inexcusable in 
doing so ; since they ought not to have hearkened to any pretences 
or insinuations whatsoever, against an express divine command, so 
plainly given, and which was particularly designed as a trial of their 
obedience, and was so easy to be observed. Their disobeying in 
such circumstances was in effect an attempt to throw off the allegi- 
ance they owed to God, an insurrection against his sovereign au- 
thority, and an arraigning his governing wisdom, and the basest 
ingratitude to bis infinite goodness, which had placed them in such 
a noble and happy station, and had heaped so many favours and 
benefits upon tncm. And now they had nothing but dismal pros- 
pects before them: there was an unhappy change in the face of 
things: they were expelled out of paradise: the earth lost much of 
its beauty and fertility: and they became subject to many pains, 
diseases, and death. Yet God did not utterly cast them off. He 
gave them tokens of his readiness Jo receive them fo his grace and 
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favour upon their sincere repentance : and by the original promise, 
the true nature and design of which was probably more distinctly 
explained to our first parents than is mentioned in that short account, 
lie gave them to understand, that he would not leave them to perish 
without remedy under the curse and misery brought upon them by 
means of the tempter ; and that he would raise up for them a glori- 
ous Deliverer, who was to proceed from the woman's seed, and to 
rescue them from the miseries and ruin to which they had exposed 
themselves by their sin and apostacy. And there is reason to think, 
that they had hopes given them, that though they were still to be 
subject to many evils, and to temporal death, as the effects and 
punishment of sin, yet upon their repentance, and sincere, though 
imperfect obedience, they were to be raised to a better life. And 
accordingly the hopes of pardoning mercy, and the expectation of a 
future life, seem to have obtained from the beginning, and to have 
spread generally among mankind, and made a part of the primitive 
religion derived from the first parents and ancestors of the human 
race. 

I have laid these things together, that we nmy the better form a 
judgment concerning the Mosaic account. The sum of it is this : 
That man was originally created pure and upright, constituted soon 
after his creation in a happy paradise, and admitted to many tokens 
of the divine love and favour; but that he fell from that state, by 
sinning against God, and violating the command given him as a 
test of his obedience ; and that he thereby brought death and misery 
into the world, with all the penal evils to which the human nature 
is now obnoxious. And these are excellent instructions. What 
can be more agreeable to right reason, or have a better effect, when 
really believed, than that God made man at first upright and happy, 
in a state of moral rectitude : that sin, which was owing to his wil- 
ful defection from Clod, was the source of all the evils to which the 
human nature is now exposed, and which theiefore are not charge- 
able on God, or on his original constitution, but on man himself: 
that mankind are now in a lapsed state, but not forsaken of God, 
who hath in his great goodness provided a proper remedy, and hath 
been pleased to assure them of his readiness to receive them to his 
grace and favour, and to accept and reward their repentance and sin- 
cere obedience. 

And now upon this view of things it will be no hard matter to 
answer the objections which Lord Bolingbroku hath urged against 
the Mosaic account of the f all. 

He represents it as absurd to suppose, that “ this moral system 
was destroyed by the wiles of a serpent, and by the eating of an 
apple, almost as soon as it began, against the intention as well as 
command of the Creator.”* As to the command given to our first 
parents to abstain from the fruit of a particular tree, at the same 
time that they had a full grant made to them of all the other deli- 
cious fruits of paradise, it had nothing in it inconsistent with the 
divine goodness ; and it hath been shown, that in the circumstances 
0 Work*, vol. iii. |». *11)1. 
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man was then in, it was a command very proper to he given ; and 
the transgressing this command, at the solicitations of any tempter 
whatsoever, was an inexcusable act of disobedience ; that this sin 
was committed against the intention as well as command of the 
Creator, is very true, if by its being against his intention be under- 
stood that it was what he did not encourage or approve ; though it 
was what he foresaw, and thought fit in his wise providence to per- 
mit. He urges indeed, that “ God might have prevented man's 
fall by a little less indulgence to what is called free-will. ,,# And 
he elsewhere mentions the “severity with which God punished our 
first parents, for a fault which he foreknew they would commit, 
when he abandoned their free-will to the temptation of committing 
it.”+ This, if it proved any thing, would prove that it is unjust in 
God ever to punish any man for any sin at all ; for whenever men 
sin, it may be said that he leaves them to their own free-will, and 
that it is what he foreknew. No doubt God might, by an exertion 
of his absolute omuipotency, have hindered our first parents from 
sinning ; and he might have hindered cither men or angels from 
ever sinning at all. But we see, that in fact he chuses, as a moral 
governor, to deal with men as moral agents, and leaves them to the 
liberty of their own wills. Amlin the case here referred to, man 
had full power to have stood, and to have resisted the temptation; 
and his not so doing was his own fault, and not owing to any defect 
of goodness in God. He himself furnishes a proper answer to his 
own objection, when he observes, that “ it may be truly said that. 
God, when he gave us our reason, left us to our free-will, to make 
a proper or improper use of it ; so that we are obliged to our 
Creator for a certain rule and sufficient means of arriving at hap- 
piness, and have none to blame but ourselves when we fail of 
And to the same purpose he saith, that “ God has given to his 
human creatures the materials of physical and moral happiness, and 
has given them faculties and powers to recollect and apply these 
materials. What w r e shall do for ourselves, he has left to the free- 
dom of our elections.’^ 

lie urges, that “ the doctrine of two independent principles, the 
one good, the other evil, is not so absurd as the doctrine of an in- 
ferior dependent being, who is assumed to be the author of all evil ; 
and that to aflirm, that a God sovereignly good, suffers an inferior 
dependent being to deface his work m any sort, and to make his 
other creatures both criminal and miserable, is still more injurious 
to the Supreme Being.” || And again he repeats it, that “ it is in- 

* Works, vol. iii. p. 301. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 321. t Ibid. p. 388. 

§ Ibid. p. 474. 

|| Ibid. vol. iv. p. 20. The scripture doctrine of* evil angels, of whom Satan is re- 
presented as the head, hath been so often found fault with, that it may not he improper 
oil this occasion to oiler something for obviating the prejudices which some huve con- 
ceived against the sacred writings on this Account. That God made creatures of n 
noble order, and of sublime ca]wcities and powers vastly superior to man, is what Lord 
Bolingbrokc himself allows to be very probable.* And as it is reasonable to believe 

• Works, vol. iv. p. 177. Vol. v. p. 329, 330. 
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consistent with the goodness and wisdom of God, to suffer an 
inferior being, his creature, and a creature in actual rebellion, to 
baffle his designs.”* And if lie suffered this evil being to compel 
them to be criminal and miserable, it would be so; but not, if he 
suffered him only to tempt and to seduce, and at the same time 
made them every way able to withstand the temptation, and pro- 
vided them witn sufficient means to that purpose ; which was the 
case of our first parents. God had done all that was proper for him 
to do as a moral governor, to prevent the defection. He had formed 
them in a state of moral rectitude, and endued them with good 
dispositions. The creation was fresh about them, and the glorious 
evidences of the divine wisdom, power, and goodness ! They knew 
that he was the Author of their beings, and that from him flowed 
all the blessings they enjoyed. He had given them the most ex- 
press injunction in the plainest terms, and strongly enforced, to pre- 
vent their disobedience. 1 see not therefore why God should exert 
his own omnipotency to hinder* Satan from templing them, since he 
could only tempt but not compel; and they were sufliciently armed 
and provided against every temptation that could befal them, if 
they would but use the strength and advantages they had ; which, 
all things considered, were superior to those that any of their pos- 
terity have been since possessed of. 

that they were made free agents, why may it not be supposed that some of them made 
a wrong use of their liberty, and became depraved and corrupt ? And if one of them, 
of distinguished power and dignity above the rest, by a perversion of his great abilities, * 
became eminent in evil and wickedness, and particularly instrumental to draw others to 
sin and disobedience, it cannot be pretended that this supposition earrieth any absurdity 
in it. And in such a case it might be expected, that lie und his associates would prove 
enemies to all goodness and virtue, and that having (alien from their own felicity and 
glory, they would envy the happiness of others, und endeavour to draw them into guilt 
and misery. This is what we often see bad men do, who are arrived to a great degree 
of corruption and depravity. His Lordship indeed pretendetli, that the supposition of 
an inferior dfpendent being vrho in assumed to be the author of all evil, is inure absurd than 
the doctrine of two independent principles, the one good, the other evil . If by being the 
author of all evil, be understood that there is any one inferior dependent lieing, who is 
the sole universal cause of all evil, and that there is no evil but what he is the author 
of, it is wrong to charge the scriptures or Christian divines with nsMiming it; but to 
pass by this misrepresentation, it is evident to the common sense of mankind, that there 
is a vast difference between the supposition of an Almighty and independent evil being, 
a supposition full of absurdity and horror, and that of an inferior dependent being, who 
was made originally pure and upright, but fell by his own voluntary defection into vice 
and wickedness, and who, though permitted in many instances to do inihchief, and to 
act according to his evil inclinations, as wicked men are often permitted to do in this 
present state, yet is still under the sovereign eontroul of the most holy, wise, and 
powerful governor of the world. For in this ease we may be sure, from the divine 
wisdom, justice and goodness, that Clod will in the fittest season indict a punishment 
upon that evil being, and his associates, proportionable to their crimes ; and that in the 
mean time be settetb bounds to their malice and rage, and provideth sufficient assistance 
fur those whom they endeavour to seduce to evil, whereby they may be enubled to repel 
their temptations, if it be not their own faults ; and that he will in his superior wisdom 
bring good out of tfieir evil, and overrule even their malice and wickedness, for promoting 
the great ends of his government. This is the representation mude to us of this mat- 
ter iu the Holy Scripture; not is there any thing in this that ran be proved to be con- 
trary to sound reason. And we may justly conclude, that in the final issue of things, 
the wisdom, as well as righteousness, of this part of the divine administration, will most 
illustriously appear. 
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His Lordship takes notice of “the severity which had been exer- 
cised on the whole race of mankind, who share in the punishment., 
though not in the crime.”* And again he charges the divines for 
supposing “ that all mankind were punished for the sin of one.’’f 
That mankind are now subject to the evils Moses mentions as the 
consequence of the fall, barrenness of the ground, pains and sick- 
ness in child-bearing, diseases and death, is undeniable. The only 
difference between the Mosaic account, and that of those who ridi- 
cule it, is, that they suppose all these evils to be the necessary 
effects of the original constitution and appointment of God, at the 
first formation of man and of the world ; but Moses supposes the 
original constitution of things to have been much more happy, and 
that all these evils were brought into the world in consequence of 
man’s voluntary defection from God. And which of these supposi- 
tions is most honourable to God, and most likely, if believed, to 
have a good effect upon the minds of men, may be left to any im- 
partial and thinking person to determine. And it seems veiy odd, 
that it should be represented as unjust in God, to lay those evils 
upon men in consequence of the sin of our first parents, which they 
might easily have avoided, when it is accounted no reflection upon 
the justice and goodness of God to lay those evils upon men by the 
original constitution, without any regard to sin, either of their first 
parents, or their own. 

On supposition that Adam and Eve were the fountains and pro- 
toplasts of the human race, it seems evident, that their posterity 
must suffer under the consequences of their defection. If they were 
banished from paradise, anti it was just they should be so, their 
posterity could not expect to be continued in it. If their natures 
nccame tainted, and subject to diseases and death, they could only 
convey tainted and mortal natures to their offspring. It cannot be 
denied, that, in the course of providence, children often sutler evils 
that were originally owing to the crimes of their parents and ances- 
tors. Wicked parents often by their bad conduct forfeit advantages 
for their children as well as themselves, and not only propagate 
distempered bodies to them, but, considering the great influence 
that the bodily crasis and temperament bath upon the dispositions 
of the mind, they are frequently instrumental in conveying bodily 
constitutions, which incline them to vicious affections and disorderly 
passions, though they do not bring them under an absolute neces- 
sity of sinning, or imitating their father’s vices. Since it is ap- 
pointed that mankind should be propagated in a way of successive 
generation, it is evident that children must in many cases be greatly 
dependent on their parents, and derive great blessings or evils from 
them. And this may on many accounts be supposed to hold much 
more strongly with respect to the first parents of the human race, 
than any others. 

As to the exceptions our author makes against some particular 
expressions made use of, and circumstances related, in the Mosaic 

• Works, vol. v. p. 1. t Ibid. p. 4R> — Sve also ibid. p. *84. 
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account of the fall, they are no other than what have been frequently 
repeated and answered. Dr. Tindal had urged the same objections, 
and several others, more distinctly, and with greater force ; and 1 
have considered them largely and particularly in my answer to that 
writer : to which therefore I beg leave to refer, having already in- 
sisted longer on this subject than I intended.* I would only 
further observe, that some remarkable traces of the primitive para- 
disiacal state of man, and a fall from that state, are observable in 
the traditions of the ancient sages, in different parts of the world. 
And there is great reason to think, that at the time when Moses 
writ, those traditions were more distinctly known. Lord lloling- 
broke pronounces the account of the fall to be a mural, philosophical, 
Egyptian allegory , designed to account for the introduction of evil.')' 
And if he had looked upon it in that light, he had no right to urge 
the literal sense of it as an objection against the authority of the 
Mosaic writings. 

I proceed in the last place to consider what his Lordship has 
offered with regard to the sanctions of the law of Moses. lie ob- 
serves, that “ in the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses, 
on the renewal of the covenant between God anti the people, em- 
ploys no argument to induce the latter to a strict observation of it, 
of an higher nature than promises of immediate good, and threa- 
tening!) of immediate evil. They are exhoited to keep the law', not 
for the sake of the law, nor for the sake of Ciod, but for considera- 
tions of another kind, and where not only their wants were to be sup- 
plied, but all their appetites and passions to be gratified — their 
avarice, all their other appetites and passions. God purchased, 
it were, their obedience with this mercenary bargain.”.]: That we 
may judge of the consistency of this writer, it is to be observed, that 
he himself, when speaking in high terms of the law of nature, as 
having sufficient proofs of a divine sanctum, and a divine original. 
affirms the sanctions of that law to be only temporal , and that the\ 
are such as affect nations collect ively, not men individually . And he 
proves these divine sanctions, as he calls them, to be sufficient, be- 
cause such as these were the sanctions of the law of Mohcs.$ He 
often insists iijsm it, that the oidy sanction of the natural law ap- 
pointed by divine providence is this, that national virtue shall pto- 
duce national happiness, and national vice shall produce national 
misery. -If therefore national blessings were promised in the Mosaic 
constitution as rewards of their obedience, and national evils and 
calamities denounced as the punishment of their wickedness ami 
disobedience, there was nothing in this, according to his scheme, but 
what was highly proper, and perfectly agreeable to the law of nature. 
Yet he thinks fit to repre>ent it as a mercenary bargain; as if it 
were wrong to annex any sanctions at all to that law ; for if any 
were annexed, they must, upon his scheme of principles, be only ol a 
tetn[KiraI nature. As to what he observes, that “ the Isratflites werfc 


• Sw Answer to Ciirifttiumty u» old u* the C nation, %ul. ii. cIhiji. xiv. 
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exhorted to keep the law, not for the sake of the law, nor for the 
sake of God, but for considerations of another kind, in which all 
their appetites and passions, their ambition, avarice, &,c. were to be 
gratified,” this is very unfairly represented. The blessings promised 
in the passage he refers to, Deut. xxviii. 1 — 14. are indeed chiefly of 
a national kind. But there is no promise made to them of extensive 
conquest and universal empire: and it is evident, as I have elsewhere 
shown,* that their constitution was not designed or fitted for it. If 
they obeyed the laws given them, they were to have fruitful and 
healthful seasons, to enjoy peace, plenty, and many blessings, in 
their own land. And it was promised them, that if they were in- 
vaded by their enemies, they should be protected against them, 
and prove victorious over them : That they should be happy and 
honourable above all other nations : And that God would establish 
them an holy people to himself, which included a promise of having 
their spiritual privileges continued to them, with the tokens of God’s 
special favour and gracious presence among them, which was their 
happiness and their glory. Any one that impartially considers the 
Mosaic wiitings, will find, that the laws their given to the Israelites* 
are enforced upon them by a great variety of important considera- 
tions. Tlie excellency of the laws themselves is represented ; as 
particularly Deut. iv. G, 7, 8. And frequently is that short but 
comprehensive declaration subjoined to their laws, I am the Lord , 
Jehovah . They are urged to obedience by the consideration of 
God’s sovereign authority and supreme dominion, of his infinite 
righteousness and goodness, of the great things he hath done for 
them, and the special relation he stood in towards them, bv the 
gratitude they owed to him for all his benefits, by the hope of his 
favour, and fear of his displeasure. For they were taught that 
noble lesson, that in and from him alone they were to look for happi- 
ness, whether relating to the people in general, or to particular per- 
sons. And they were instructed to regard him as exercising a 
constant inspection over them, and taking cognizance both of their 
outward actions, and of the inward affections and dispositions of 
their hearts. 

It may not be improper on this occasion to observe, that his Lord- 
ship has taken upon him to affirm, that “ there cannot be any thing 
so impiously interested and craving, as the sentiments ascribed by 
Moses to the patriarchs.” And he instances 4 *in Jacob’s vow, and 
the conditional engagement lie took with God,” Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, 
22.f But to set this matter in a proper light, of which he has been 
pleased to make a most unjust representation, it must be considered, 
that immediately before the account which is given of Jacob’s vow, 
we arc informed of a vision he had when he was setting out upon 
his journey to Fadau-Aram, in which God renewed the promises to 
him, which had been made to Abraham, concerning the giving the 
• land of Canaan to his posterity, and that in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed ; at the same time assuring him, that 

* See Answer to Morgan, vol. i. p. 131, 135. t Works, vol. iii. p. 291, 292. 
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he would be with him in all places whither he went, and would 
bring him again into that land, ver. 12 — 15. It was in consequence 
of this vision that Jacob made his vow the next morning ; the design 
of which was to express the sense he had of the divine goodness, 
and his confidence in God's gracious protection ; and to declare his 
solemn resolution, that if God would oe with him, and keep him in 
his way, and would give him bread to eat and raiment to put on 
[which shows the moderation of his desires], so that he should come 
again to his father’s house in peace, he would after his return make 
an open public acknowledgment of his gratitude and devotion to the 
Lord as his God, set apart that place where God had appeared to 
him to his worship, and would devote the tenth of all the substance 
God should give him to his service. This, instead of being impious! [i/ 
interested and craving wid appear to every person that judges can- 
didly and impartially to be a great argument of the simplicity and 
goodness of Jacob's heart, and of a pious and well-disposed mind ; 
though undoubtedly it must appear absurd to our author, who does 
not believe that God conccrneth himself with the individuals of the 
human race. 

His Lordship frequently observes, that in the law of Moses there 
is no mention made of future rewards and punishments, lie some- 
times positively asserts, that Moses did not believe the immortality 
of the soul, nor the rewards and punishments of another life ; for if 
he had, he would have taught it to that people; and that Solomon, 
the wisest of their kings, decides against it.* But in other passages 
he insinuates, that Moses might possibly believe it himself, though 
he did not think proper to mention it to the people; and represents 
it as a most surprizing thing, that “a doctrine so useful to all reli- 
gions, and therefore incorporated into all the systems of Paganism, 
should be left wholly out of that of the Jews.”+ And he endeavours 
to draw an argument from this against the divine original of this 
constitution. This is what lie particularly urgetli in the conclusion 
of the twenty-first of his Fragments and Essays in his fifth volume, 
where he introduces it in a very pompous manner, “as an observa- 
tion, which he does not remember to have seen or heard urged on 
one side, or anticipated on the other, and which he thinks evidently 
shows how absurd as well as improper it is to ascribe these Mosaical 
laws to God.” The observation is this : That “ neither the people 
of Israel, nor their legislator perhaps, knew any thing of another 
life, wherein the crimes committed in this life are to be punished. — 
Although he might have learned this doctrine, which was not so 
much a secret doctrine, as it may be presumed the unity of the Su- 
preme God was, among the Egyptians. Whether Moses had learned 
this among their schools, cannot be determined ; but this may be 
advanced with assurance : If Moses knew that crimes, and therefore 
idolatry, one of the greatest, were to be punished in another life, he 
deceived the people, in tin; covenant they made by his intervention 
with God. If he did not know it, I say it with horror, the consc- 
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2 uence, according to the hypothesis I oppose, must be, that God 
eceived both him and them. In either case, a covenant or bargain 
was made, wherein the conditions of obedience or disobedience were 
not fully, nor by consequence fairly stated. The Israelites had better 
things to hope, and worse to fear, than those that were expressed in 
it. And their whole history seems to show how much need they 
had of these additional motives to restrain them from polytheism 
and idolatry, and to answer the assumed purpose of divine provi- 
dence.”* This is his boasted argument ; and what seems mightily 
to recommend it to him, he looks upon it to be new, and what no 
man had insisted on before. 

My first remark upon it is this: That lie could not with any con- 
sistency urge the not making express mention of a future state, as 
an argument to prove, that it is absurd and impious to ascribe the 
Mosaical law to (iod, since it appears from several parts of his book, 
that he himself did not believe the rewards and punishments of a 
future state, lie ought rather, upon his hypothesis, to have con- 
ceived a high opinion of Moses's strict regard to truth, since he 
chose not to make use of a pious fraud, or of false and deceitful 
motives, when it would have been his interest, and for the advantage 
of his laws, to have done so. If it be said, that this is only urged as 
an argument ad homiuem, which, though false and inconclusive in 
itself, yet is conclusive upon the hypothesis of his adversaries, and 
proper to distress and embarrass them, they will perhaps find it no 
difficult matter to defend themselves against this dilemma ; for if it 
should he allowed, that neither Moses, nor any of the people, had 
any assurance of a future state, it would not follow, that God in not 
revealing it had deceived him or them. If indeed he had expressly 
told them, that the notion of a future state was false, and that they 
had no rewards or punishments to fear after this life is at an end, 
then supposing there were future rewards and punishments, this 
would have been a deceiving them, in the strictest, properest sense. 
Hut merely not to reveal it to them, was not to deceive them. And 
whereas he urges, that on that supposition there was a covenant or 
bargain made, in which the conditions of obedience and disobedience 
were not fully, nor by consequence fairly stated ; this proceeds upon 
the supposition, that iPGod made a covenant with them, he would 
not deal fairly, if he did not lay before (hem all the rewards and 
punishments of their obedience and disobedience ; which is certainly 
a conclusion that cannot be justified. If God had only assured 
them in general, that, if they kept his commandments, they should 
be entitled to his favour, and, if they disobeyed, they should feel the 
awful effects of his displeasure, this ought to have been enough to 
have engaged them ; and it could not be said in that case that he 
dealt unfairly by them ; especially since he might have commanded 
their obedience, and demanded their subjection to his laws, in a way 
of absolute authority, without any express stipulations on his part 
at all. Whatever particular promises or threatenings he added, dc- 
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pended upon his sovereign good pleasure, and he might reveal those 
things, in what measure or degree he in his wisdom should think fit 
Our author himself has found out a reason for it, viz. that the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments “ was dressed up with so 
many fabulous circumstances among the Egyptians, that it was 
hard to teach or renew this doctrine in the minas of the Israelites, 
without giving an occasion the more to recal the polytheistical fables, 
and practise the idolatrous rites, they had learned during their cap- 
tivity in Egypt.”* 

But let us put the other supposition, and which I take to be the 
true one, viz. that Moses and the Israelites did believe a future state 
of rewards and punishments. This writer himself frequently inti- 
mates, that it was believed among the Egyptians, and that it was not 
a part of the secret doctrine, confined only to a few, but was spread 
and propagated among the vulgar. It is therefore reasonable to be- 
lieve, that this doctiine obtained among the Israelites too, especially 
as, by his own acknowledgment, it obtained among the Babylonians, 
and indeed among all the ancient nations, as far as we have any ac- 
counts left us of their sentiments. And it cannot with the least 
probability be supposed, that the Israelites were the only people 
that were ignorant of it, and had no notions of that kind among 
them at all ; except we imagine that they were taught to believe the 
contrary ; of which there is not the least proof: nor is there any 
thing m the writings of Moses to contradict that notion. On the 
contrary, there are several in those writings which by a fair con- 
struction imply it. Our author seems to think, that the Mosaieal 
account of the formation of man implit s that his soul was a particle 
of the divinity.*!* Then? is no reason to suppose this. But it cer- 
tainly leads us to acknowledge a remarkable distinction of the soul 
from the body ; that it is a nobler substance, more nearly resembling 
tile divinity, and not, like the body, formed of the dust of the ground. 
What Moses saith of God’s giacious acceptance of A lid's sacrifice, 
who yet was murdeted, and met with no reward of his piety, no 
good effects of God's acceptance of him, except wc take in the con- 
sideration of a future state : The account he gives of the translation 
of Enoch, that he walked with GW, and that he was not , for Hod 
took him , which, in the most natural constrffbtion, implies the tak- 
ing him out of this world to a better state: His representing the 
patriarchs, as calling this there present life the Jew and evils days 
of their pilgrimage, which showed they looked for a better country, 
that is, an heavenly: To which may be added, the accounts there 
given of the appearances of angels, which naturally led the Israelites 
to acknowledge an invisible world of spirits: nor can any instance 
he brought of any nation, who believed the existence of angels and 
separate intelligences, and yet did not believe the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state : 1 he express declarations of Solomon, that 
the righteous hath hope in his death ; the clear distinction lie makes 
between the soul and body, that at death the latter shull return to 
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the earth as it was, and the former, the*, spirit shaft return to God 
that gave it; and that there shall be a fiituic account, in which 
every work shall be brought into judgment, with every secret thinrr , 
whether it he good or whether it be evil : The assumption of Elias 
into heaven, which naturally led the thoughts of all tnat heard of it 
to another world, where good men shall be eminently rewarded : 
All these things, not to mention several passages in the Psalms and 
in the Prophets which plainly look this way, convince me, that a 
future state was all along believed among the people.* And indeed 
it does not appear, that, at the time of Stoses, any man had arisen, 
as there did in the latter ages, who, through the vain deceit and 
false refinements of philosophy, denied it. As to the promises and 
threatening* addressed to the people of Israel as a collective body, 
of which kind those seem to be which arc mentioned, Lev. xxvi. and 
l)cut. xxviii. these no doubt, w ere directly and immediately of a tem- 
poral nature ; and the striking representations that are there made 
of the consequences of their obedience or disobedience in this present 
world, seem very well fitted to make strong and vigorous impres- 
sions upon them, and to give them a lively sense of the constant 
interposition of divine providence. Hut besides this, the tenor of 
their law led them to think that the happiness of every individual 
person among them, and his interest in the favour of God, depended 
upon his obedience to the divine commands, and the practice of 
righteousness. This especially seems to have been the design of 
that general declaration in the law, that the man that did the pre- 
cepts there enjoined should live bv them. And there is no reason 
to think that they looked upon this as w holly confined to this present 
world. That it was understood to have a more extensive view, may 
be reasonably concluded from what is said in the eighteenth chapter 
of Ezekiel, where the equity of the divine proceedings is vindicated, 
and where it is expressly declared, with the greatest solemnity, con- 
cerning every particular person that should forsake his evil ways, and 
turn to the practice of righteousness, that he should not die, but 
should surely live, /. c. be happy ; and concerning every w icked and 
impenitent sinner, that he should surely die, i. e. he miserable; 
which must have its principal ctfcclin a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; since even under that constitution it often happened, 
that particular good men were exposed to many outward evils and 
calamities, and that had men had great outward prosperity. What 
made it more necessary to insist explicitly and fully upon the doctrine 
of a future state in tile gospel, was, that through the corruption of 
mankind the ancient belief of the immortality of the soul and a 
future state was very much obscured and defaced. As to the hea- 
thens, there were many among those who made great pretensions to 
learning and philosophy that absolutely rejected it, and most of 
those wlio did not positively reject it, yet treated it as a thing doubt- 
ful and uncertain. And it hail been so much blended with fables, 
that at last it seemed to have little hold even on vulgar opinion ; 
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as his Lordship observes, in a passage cited above. To which it 
may be added, that there was at that time a considerable party even 
among the Jews themselves, considerable for their power and quality, 
though not for their numbers, who denied it. On all these accounts, 
it became the divine wisdom to interpose by a more express rcvcla- 
tion^containing clearer discoveries, and fuller proofs of it, than had 
been ever given to mankind before. And this revelation was very 
properly brought by the most illustrious messenger that could be 
sent from heaven, the Son of (tod himself, that glorious and divine 
person whose coining had been so long promised and foretold. To 
which it may be added, that as the gospel did not contain a system 
of laws immediately addressed to any particular nation, as the Mo- 
saical was, so none of the promises or threatenings there delivcicd 
relate directly and immediately to national blessings or calamities, 
but are such in which every individual of the human race should 
look upon himself as nearly interested. 

Thus I have considered the principal objections advanced by Lord 
Bolingbroke against the holy scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
especially against the Mosaic writings. There are some other ob- 
jections interspersed, and which he rather briefly hints at than pur- 
sues, and winch scarce deserve a distinct consideration, lie thinks 
that a divine law ought always to have the effect. “ Human laws 
may be eluded, and miss of the effect. But if God gives a law, it 
may be presumed, that effectual cure should be taken to make that 
law observed ; whereas there never was a law that less had the de- 
signed effect than that of Moses, from which the people were con- 
tinually revolting.’’* This argument would hold equally against 
the law' of nature, which he himself affirms to be the law of God, 
and yet owns that men have revolted from it in all ages. But it has 
been shown, that the law of Moses had actually a great effect, and 
that by virtue of it the worship of the one true God was maintained 
among the Jews, in a manner which eminently distinguished them 
above the heathen nations: and that polity was surprizingly pre- 
served in all the revolutions of their state till the coming of our Sa- 
viour, for which it remarkably prepared the way, and thus answered 
the ends the divine wisdom had in view in instituting it. 

He sjems to blame Moses for not having taken the proper mea- 
sures to make his laws observed, as Kzra and Nehemiah did after- 
wards. 'But if the directions wiiich Moses gave had been pursued, 
never were there better and wiser precautions taken to engage the 
people to make themselves acquainted with their law, and oblige 
them to a careful observation of it. And all that lvzra and Nehe- 
miah did was to bring things back as near as possible to the original 
institution and design. The signal calamities inHictcd upon the 
Jews in the time of the Babylonish captivity, the greatest that had 
ever befallen them, the utter desolation of their country, and their 
having been so long banished from it, which calamities had been 
originally threatened in the law itself, and were regarded by them 
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as signal punishments from heaven for their violation of it; this, to- 
gether with their wonderful restoration at the time that had been 
fixed for it by the prophets, awakened in them a zeal against ido- 
latry, and an attachment to their law, greater than ever they had 
shown before. 

He urges farther, that a a divine law should have such a clearness 
and precision in its terms, that it may not be in the power of persons 
to elude and perplex the meaning of it. And that if it be not so, all 
that is said about marks of divinity in any law that pretends to be 
revealed by God is mere cant.”* This is particularly intended 
against the law of Moses. And yet certain it is, that if the people 
frequently fell off into idolatrous practices, and perhaps endeavoured 
to reconcile these their practices with the worship of God as there 
prescribed, this could not be justly charged upon any want of 
precision in the terms of the law. For what can be clearer and more 
precise than the commands there given against polytheism and ido- 
latry l Nothing can be more unreasonable, than what he sometimes 
insinuates, that if a revelation be given at all, it must be such as it 
should not be in the power of man to misapprehend or misrepresent. + 
It may be of signal use to persons of honest and candid minds, 
though it be not absolutely incapable of being perverted and abused ; 
which it could not be, if delivered in human language ; except God 
should, by an omnipotent energy, and by a constant miracle, over- 
rule all the passions, inclinations, and prejudices of the human 
nature ; the absurdity of which supposition, though it be what this 
writer seems sometimes to insist upon, I need not take means to 
expose. 

He thinks, the scriptures ought to be more perfect, according to 
our ideas of human perfection, whether we consider them as books 
of law or of history, than any other books that are avowedly human.”:;: 
I suppose hi' means that there should be greater elegance of com- 
position, beauty of language, exactness ot method, or that they 
should be more strictly philosophical. But perhaps wdiat seems 
elegant to one nation would not appear so to another. The notions 
of elegance in style and composition were different among the Greeks 
and Romans, from what they were in the Eastern nations. And what 
might render the scriptures more perfect in the eyes of some persons, 
might render them less perfect in other respects, and less fitted to 
answer the end for which they were designed. To talk of elegance 
of composition in human laws, or to blame acts of parliament for 
not being oratorical, would be thought a very odd objection. But 
it is the great excellency of the sacred writings, that there is in the 
different parts of scripture what may please persons ot all tastes. 
There is a simplicity and plainness accommodated to the vulgar ; and 
yet there is in many passages a sublimity and majesty not to be 
equalled, and which has gained the admiration ot the ablest judges. 

As to what he sometimes mentions concerning the multiplicity of 
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copies, various readings, interpolations, [ liad occasion fully to con- 
sider these things in the “ RoHections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters 
on the Study and Use of History,” p.Go.et sccj. and shall not repeat 
what is there ottered. He has flirts here and there against some 
particular passages of scripture, a distinct examination of which 
wonkj carry tigitjpp far. And they arc only such as l)r. Tindal had 
urge* before npK» and which have been considered and obviated in 
the answers that were made to that writer. See particularly 
“ Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, ’’ vol. ii. chap. xi. xii. 


LETTER XXXI. 

J he favourable Representation made by Lord Hclingbroki- of the exrrllent Nature and 
l)e<!j, T n of the original ( hri.stian Revelation.- Me irives lip several of the Debtieul 

Objeetinn*. and even set-ms to neknowleilge it> divine Original Vet he emleuwmr-. 

to expose its Doctrines, and to invalidate its Proofs and Kvidenrc-*.— The [.aw of 
Nature and ( hri^tianity not to be opposed to one another. — The Moppet not a Ilc- 
publieation of the Doetrineof Plato. — The pretended Opposition between the Ciospcl 

of Christ and that of St. Paul considered This A pottle vindicated against the 

< 'ensures and Reproaches .east upon him.— The .Miracles of ( hristianity, if really 
wrought, owned by Lord Boling broke to be a sufficient Proof.- -The (JospcD, by his 
ow n Acknow ledgment, give aju>t Account of the Discourses and Actions of Jesus.— 
Vet he has attempted to destroy their Credit — ilis Pretence, that it would be neees- 
'*ry to have the Originals of the <*tjspt-U in oui hands, or attested Copies of tluiM- 
OiiginaU examined — The several Wajs he takes to Aeeouut for the Propagation o» 
Christianity shown to be insufficient. -What he offers concerning the little Klfeet 
( hristianity has had in the Reformation of Mankind, considered. — Want of t'nivei- 
-ality no Argument against the Divinity of the Christian Revelation. -Its being 
founded on faith not inconsistent with its being founded on rational Kvidencc. 

Sir, 

I now come, according to the method 1 proposed, to consider 
what relates to the Christian revelation, strictly and properly mi 
called, as it was taught, by Christ and his apostles, and is contained 
in the sacred wiitiugs ol the New Testament. Indeed whosoever 
carefully, considers and compares the several parts of Lord Boling- 
broke’s scheme, must be sensible, that the whole of it may justly he 
regarded as an attempt against Christianity. If* the principles lie 
has laid down with regard to the moral attributes of (Jod, divine 
providence, the immortality of the soul, and a future state, should 
take place, the C hristian religion would be subverted at the very 
foundations. 1 his is also the manifest intention of the account lie 
gives of the law of nature. And one rcasou of the extreme viru- 
lence w ith which he hath attacked the law of Moses and the Scrip- 
tures of the Old I cslun.ent, seems to he, the near connection thcic 
is between this and the religion of Jesus, which he represents to have 
been originally intended hv our Saviour as a system of Judaism, and 
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designed for no other nation but the Jews only.* But thou r r h all 
he hath offered against the Scriptures of the Old Testament may 
be regarded as designed to strike at the authority of the Christian 
revelation, yet there are some parts of his work which appear to be 
more particularly intended for that purpose, which therefore it will 
be necessary to take a distinct notice of. 

But first it will be proper to make some observations on several 
passages in his writings, in which he seems to malcle^ry reniu* able 
concessions in favour of pure genuine Christianity, as taught by our 
Saviour and his apostles in the New Testament, and to make an ad- 
vantageous representation of its excellent nature and tendency. 

After having observed, that some represent all religion founded 
on divine revelation as inconsistent with civil sovereignty, and erect- 
ing a private conscienc e that may and often is inconsistent with the 
public conscience of the state, and after inveighing against the spirit 
of Judaism, and Mahometanism, he undertakes to defend Christi- 
anity against this objection, and asserts, that no “religion ever ap- 
peared in the world whose natural tendency was so much directed 
to promote the peace and happiness of mankind.” See the fourth 
section of his fourth Essay. + He declares, that “ no system can be 
more simple and plain than that of natural religion, as it stands in 
the gospel.”| And after having observed, that “besides natural 
religion, there are two other parts into which Christianity may he 
analyzed — Duties superadded to those of the former, and articles of 
belief that reason neither could discover, nor can comprehend he 
acknowledges, that “both the duties required to be practised, and 
the propositions required to be believed, are concisely and plainly 
enough expressed in the original gospel, properly so called, which 
Christ taught, and which his four evangelists recorded. But they 
have been alike corrupted by theology. Speaking of the Chris- 
tian sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, he says, “no 
institutions can lx* imagined more simple, nor more void of all those 
pompous rites and theatrical representations that abounded in the 
religious worship of the heathens and Jews, than these two were in 
their origin. They were not only innocent but profitable ceremonies, 
because they were extremely proper to keep up the spirit of true 
natural religion, by keeping up that of Christianity, and to promote 
th£ observation of moral duties, by maintaining a respect for the re- 
velation which confirmed them. "II He declares, that “ he will not 
say, that the belief that Jesus was the Messiah’ is the only article of 
belief necessary to make men Christians. There arc other things 
doubtless contained in the revelation he made of himself, dependent 
on and relative to this article, without the belief of which, I suppose, 
our Christianity would be very defective. But this 1 say, that the 
system of religion which Christ published, and his evangelists re- 
corded, is a complete system, to all the purposes of religion natural 
and revealed. It contains all the duties of the former; it enforces 
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them by asserting the divine mission of the Publisher, who proved 
his assertions at the same time by his miracles ; and it enforces the 
whole law of faith by promising rewards, and threatening punish- 
ments, w hich he declares he will distribute when he comes to judge 
the world/’* And he afterwards repeats it, that “ Christianity, as 
it stands in the gospel, contains not only a complete but a very plain 
systQgi of religion. It is in truth the system of natural religion, and 
such it might have continued, to the unspeakable advantage of man- 
kind, if it had been propagated with the same simplicity with which 
it tvas originally taught by Christ himself/’t He says, that “ sup- 
posing Christianity to have been a human invention, it had been 
the most amiable and the most useful invention that was ever im- 
posed on mankind for their good : And that Christianity, as it came 
out of the hands of God, if I may use the expression, was a most, 
simple and intelligible rule of belief, worship, and manners, which is 
the true notion of a religion. As soon as men presumed to add any 
-thing of their own to it, the human alloy corrupted the divine mass, 
and it became an object of vain, intricate, and contentious science/’.); 
After having observed, that “the political views of Constantine, in 
the establishment of Christianity, were to attach the subjects of the 
empire more firmly to himself and his successors, and the several 
nations which composed it to one another, bv the bonds of a religion 
common to all of them ; to soften the ferocity of the armies ; to re- 
form the licentiousness of the provinces; and by infusing a spirit of 
moderation, and submission to government, to extinguish those prin- 
ciples of avarice and ambition, of injustice and violence, by which 
so many factions were formed, and the peace of the empire so often 
and so fatally broken lie declares, that “ no religion was ever so 
w r ell proportioned, nor so well directed, as that of Christianity seemed 
to be, to all these purposes/’ He adds, that “ it had no tendency 
to inspire that love of the country ,§ nor that zeal for the glory and 
grandeur of it, which glowed in the heart of every Konian citizen 
in the time of the commonwealth ; but it recommended what Con- 
stantine liked better, benevolence, patience, humility, and all the 
softer virtues.”j| He alioweth, that “ the gospel is in all cases one 
continued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of benevolence, 
and of universal charity/’ He mentions “Christ’s blaming his djs- 
ciples for been willing to call for fire from heaven against the Sama- 
ritans : And that the miracles wrought by him, in the mild and 
beneficent spirit of Christianity, tended to the good of mankind. ”H 
He observes, that " the theology contained in the gospel lies in a 
narrow compass. It is marvellous indeed, hut it is plain, and it is 
employed throughout to enforce natural religion/’** After having 
said, that “ the articles of faith have furnished matter of contention 
in, as well as from the apostolical age, and have added a motive to 
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that cruel principle, which was never known till Christians intro- 
duced it into the world, to persecution even for opinions he adds, 
that “ the charge which the enemies of religion bring against Chris- 
tianity on this account is unjustly brought. These effects have not 
been caused by the Gospel, but by the system raised upon it ; not 
by the revelations of God, but by the inventions of men.”* He 
professes a great concern for true Christianity in opposition tofthe- 
ology, and says, that “ genuine Christianity was taught of God.”t 
And not to multiply passages for this purpose, he pronounces, that 
“ the Christian system of faith and practice was revealed by God 
himself, and it is absurd and impious to assert, that the divine Lugos 
revealed it incompletely or imperfectly. Its simplicity and plain- 
ness showed, that it was designed to be the religion of mankind, 
and manifested likewise the divinity of its original. 

I have chosen to lay together these several passages relating to 
Christianity in one view. And if we were to look no farther, we 
should certainly entertain a very favourable opinion of Lord Boling- 
broke’s sentiments with regard to the truth, the excellency, and 
divine original, of the gospel of Jesus. 

I shall here subjoin some reflections which have occurred to me in 
reviewing these passages, and others of the like import, which are to 
be found in his Lordship’s wilting?. 

The first reflection is this : That there must certainly be a won- 
derful beauty and excellency in the religion of Jesus, considered in 
its original purity and simplicity, which could force such acknow- 
ledgments from a person so strongly prejudiced against it, as his 
Lordship appears to have been. According to the representation 
he himself has been pleased to make of it, it was a most amiable and 
most useful institution, whose natural tendency was directed to pro- 
mote the pence and happiness of mankind . It contains all the duties 
of natural religion , and teaches them in the most plain and simple 
manner . It is one continued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, 
of benevolence , and of universal charity : and tends to extinguish 
those principles of avarice and ambition, of injustice a ml violence, which 
have done so much mischief in the world, and disturbed the peace 
and order of society. As its moral precepts are excellent, so its 
positive'i institutions are not only innocent but profitable , and extremely 
proper to keep up the spirit of religion. lie acknowledges, that, 
considered in its original simplicity, it was a most simple and intelli- 
gible rule of belief worship . and practice ; that the theology con- 
tained in the (iospc.l is marvellous , but. plain ; and that the system of 
religion there taught is a complete system , to nil the purposes of religion 
natural and revealed , and mi^ht have continued so, to the unspeak- 
able advantage of mankind , if it had been propagated with the same 
simplicity with which it was taught by Christ himself. I think it 
plainly follows from this representation of the nature and tendency 
of the Christian religion as taught by our Saviour and his apostles, 
that those can in no sense be regarded as real friends to mankind, 
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who do what they can to subvert its authority, and thereby destroy 
its influence 011 the minds of men, and who by artful insinuations, or 
even open attempts, endeavour to bring true original Christianity 
into contempt ; as it will appear this writer, notwithstanding all his 
fair professions, hath done. 

Another reflection that may be made on Lord Bolingbroke’s con- 
cessions is this : that he has in effect given up several objections 
which have been urged by the deistical writers, and on "which great 
stress has been laid, and has acknowledged them to be of no force 
against the religion of Jesus as laid down in the gospel. It has 
been pretended, that Christianity, or revealed religion, is not friendly 
to civd sovereignty or government ; but he treats those that make 
this objection, if designed against Christianity as revealed in the 
Gospel, and not merely against the duties that have been superadded 
to it, as falling below notice , and scarce deserving an answer ;* and 
praises the policy of Constantine in endeavouring to establish Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the empire, as being the best fitted of all 
religions to promote the public peace and order, to reform licentious- 
ness, to curb factious, and to infuse a spirit of moderation, and sub- 
mission to government. See the passages cited above from vol. iv. 
p. 2 8*J. 133. 

Again, Christianity, or revealed religion, hath been often objected 
against on account of its positive precepts, or institutions, added to 
the law of nature. But his Lordship thinks “ it may be admitted, 
that things entirely and exactly consistent with tin* faw of our na- 
ture may be superadded to it by the same divine authority, and that 
positive precepts may be given about tiling* which are indiflert lit 
bv the law of our nature, and which become obligatory as soon as 
they are enjoined by such positive precepts.”* And particularly 
with regard to the positive institutions of Christianity, or the Chris- 
tian saci aments, as enjoined in the gospel, in their primitive smif. li- 
cit v, he acknowledges, in a passage above produced, that they were 
extremely proper to keep up the spirit of true religion, and to pro- 
mote the observation of moral duties..}; 

Another objection which hath been urged against Christianity, is 
drawn from that spirit pf persecution winch hath obtained amongst 
Christians on account of opinions in religion. But he sait.li, that 
“ the charge which the enemies of Christianity bring against 
it on this account is unjustly brought ; that these effects have 
not been caused by the gospel, but by the system raised upon 
it ; not by the i evolution* of God, but by the inventions ot 
men.” And he mentions Christ’s blaming his disciples for being 
willing to call for fire from heaven upon the Samaritans ; and that 
all he instructed his apostles to do, even in cases of the most enor- 
mous crimes, was to separate sinners from the communion of the 
faithful.^ 

There is no objection which hath been more frequently urged 
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against the Christian religion, than its teaching doctrines or articles 
of belief that reason neither could discover , nor can comprehend . He 
asserts that there are articles or doctrines of this kind in the gospel, 
but that they are concisely and plainly enough expressed in the origi- 
nal gospel properly so called , which, Christ taught , and which his four 
Evangelists recorded ; though they have been since corrupted hij 
theology .* And speaking of “ reasonable men who have received 
the Christian revelation for genuine, after a sufficient examination 
of the external and internal proofs/’ he says, “ such men having 
found nothing that makes it inconsistent with itself, nor that is 
repugnant to any of the divine truths which reason and the work?, 
of Cod demonstrate to them, will never set up reason in contradic- 
tion to it, on account of things plainly taught, but incomprehensible 
as to their manner of being. If they did, their reason would be 
false and deceitful'; they would cease to be reasonable iuen.”i* It i> 
true that he elsewhere saith, that “ if the things contained in any 
revelation be above reason, that is, incomprehensible, 1 do not say 
in their manner of being, for that alone would not make them liable 
to objection, but in themselves, and according to the terms in which 
they are communicated, there is no criterion left by which to judge 
whether they are agreeable or repugnant to the religion of nature 
and of reason. They are not therefore to be received .” X But it is 
to be considered, that when divines talk of things above reason in 
the Christian system, all that they mean by it is, that they are 
things not contrary to reason, but as to the manner of them incon- 
ceivable, and according to his own concession, it can be no objection 
against the truth or divinity of revelation, that it contained) an 
account of some things which are incomprehensible in their manner 
of being. 

Another reflection that is proper to be made upon what Lord 
Bolingbroke hath acknowledged with regard to the original Chris- 
tian revelation as laid down in the gospel of Jesus, is, that he hath 
oil several occasions seemed expressly and formally to own its 
divine original. In some of the passages above cited, he directly 
declares, that genuine Christianity was taught by God . That the 
Christian system of faith and practice was revealed by God himself. 
And that the first publisher of Christianity proved his assertions hy 
his miracles. To which I shall add another remarkable passage in 
the conclusion of this fourth Essay, which is concerning authority in 
matters of religion. “ Christianity/’ saith he, genuine Chris- 
tianity, is contained in the gospel; it is the word of God. It 
requires, therefore, our veneration and strict conformity to it/’§ He 
ought, therefore, if he were consistent with himself, on the autho- 
rity of that revelation, to receive what is there plainly revealed 
concerning the moral attributes of God, concerning divine provi- 
dence as extending to the individuals of the human race, con- 
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cerning Christ’s being the great Mediator between God and 
man, and concerning our redemption by his blood, and con- 
cerning a state of future rewards and punishments. And yet he 
hath endeavoured to subvert all these. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed regard for Christianity, he hath on several occasions used his 
utmost efforts to weaken or destroy the proofs of its divine original, 
to misrepresent and expose its doctrines and laws, those doctrines 
which he himself declares to have been original doctrines of the 
Christian religion. Ilow far such a conduct is consistent with 
that truth and candour, that honesty and simplicity of heart, which 
become a sincere inquirer, and who declareth, that he hath nothing 
but truth in view, may be left to any fair and impartial person to 
determine. 

In my reflections on this part of Lord Bolingbroke’s works, 
the method I shall observe is this : I shall first consider those pas- 
sages that seem designed to strike at the authority of Christianity 
in general ; and then shall proceed to consider the objections he 
hath urged against some particular laws and doctrines of our holy 
religion. 

With regard to Christianity in general, he runs a parallel, in the 
seventh and eighth of his Fragments and Essays, between the law 
of nature and Christianity. He compares the clearness and certainty 
of the former with that of the latter, lie compares, also, then- 
sanctions, and endeavours to show, that the law of nature rests on 
fuller proofs than any that have been found or can be given, of the 
divine institution of Christianity.* In all that he oilers on this 
head, he goes upon the supposition of the absolute clearness and 
certainty of the law of nature to t he whole human race ; and what 
he has urged to this purpose has been considered in my ninth let- 
ter. But it may be easily*shown, that the whole parallel he there 
draws between the law of nature and Christianity, and between the 
proofs of the former and of the latter, is entirely impertinent. He 
nimself there declares, that “ every friend to Christianity admits, 
that the Christian law is nothing else than t lie law of nature con- 
firmed by a new revelation, and that this is what the worst of its 
enemies does not deny, though he denies the reality of the revela- 
tion. M f It is not true that the Christian law is nothing else than the 
law of nature; but that it comprehends it, that it clears and enforces 
it, is very true. It do' s not take off from any rational argument or 
evidence brought in favour of that law, and besides cnnfinnelh it by 
an express divine testimony. And must not common sense lead 
every man to acknowledge, that it must be a mighty advantage 
to have the law of nature thus farther cleatcd and confirmed ! 
The' proofs therefore of Christianity, and of the law of nature, are 
not to be opposed to one another. Both have a friendly harmony ; 
and Christians have the great advantage of having both these 
proofs in conjunction. Christianity supposeth the law of nature, 
clcareth it where it was obscured, cnforccth it by the strongest sanc- 
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tions, and addeth things which could not be known merely by that 
law, and which yet it was of importance to mankind to be ac- 
quainted with. So that Christianity, as far as it relates to and 
republishes the law of nature, has all the advantages which this 
writer ascribes to that law, because it is that very law more clearlv 
published, and strongly confirmed ; and in this respect there is no 
competition between them. And with respect to those things in 
Christianity which are not clearly comprehended in that law, and 
which we could not have discovered merely by own unassisted rea- 
son, it is not to be wondered at if they are not so obvious to our under- 
standings ; but as far as they are necessary to be known by us, they 
are revealed in the gospel ; and we are not obliged to believe them 
farther than they are there revealed. Nor shall those be condemned 
for not believing them, who have had no opportunity of being 
acquainted with that revelation. Though our author, in order to 
cast an odium on Christianity, after having observed, that “ the 
law of nature is universally given to all mankind/’ adds, that 
“ the greatest part of the world are invincibly ignorant of the first 
principles of Christianity, without the knowledge of which, and 
without faith in which, they are all condemned to eternal punish- 
ment.”* 

We have seen that our author declare th Christianity to be the law 
of nature enforced by a new revelation ; so that according to this 
representation, it is a divine republication of the law of nature. Yet 
he elsewhere thinks proper to represent it as only a republication of 
the doctrines of Plato ; and any one that considers the representa- 
tion he hath frequently made of that philosopher and his doctrines, 
must be sensible that this is far from being designed as a compli- 
ment to the Christian revelation. Some account of his invectives 
against him was given in the fifth Letter. He calls him a mad 
theologist ; and tells us, that no man ever dreamed so wildly as Plato 
wrote ; and that he introduced a false light into philosophy, and 
oftener led men out if the way of truth than into it. Yet he says, it 
is strange to observe “ the strange conformity there is between 
Platonism and genuine Christianity itself, such as it is taught in the 
original gospel. We need not stand to compare them here. In 
general, the Platonic and Christian systems have a very near resem- 
blance, aualis decet esse sororum, and several of the ancient fathers 
and modern divines have endeavoured to make it appear still greater. 
That this may give unbelievers occasion to say that if the doctrines 
are the same, they must have been deduced from the same principle; 
and to ask what that principle was, whether reason or revelation l 
If the latter, Plato must have been illuminated by the Holy Ghost, 
and must have been the precursor of the Saviour, and of more impor- 
tance than St. John, lie anticipated the gospel on so many princi- 
pal articles of belief and practice, that unbelievers will say, it was a 
republication of the theology of Plato; and that as the republica- 
tion was by divine revelation, the publication must have been so 
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too ; and they will ask with a sneer, whether a man, whose passion 
for courtezans and handsome boys inspired him to w rite so many 
lewd verses, was likely to be inspired by the Holy Ghost?”* This is 
mean banter, taking advantage of the too great admiration some 
particular persons have expressed for Plato. Hut he has not traced 
the conformity between Platonism and genuine original Christianity, 
under pretence that it was needless. He owns, that Plato blun- 
dered on some divine truths :+ That on some occasions he wrote 
like a very pious and rational theist and moralist ; and that very ele- 
vated sentiments may be collected from his writings : That there is in 
them a mixture of the brightest truths , and the foulest errors.% It is 
not to be wondered at therefore, that there was in several instances, 
a conformity between the doctrine of Plato, and that of the gospel. 
Hut he himself acknowledges, that there were many things in his 
scheme contrary to that of Christianity. He says, that “some of 
Plato's writings abound in notions that are agreeable to the “ Chris- 
tian system, and in others that are repugnant to it.”§ That “ far 
from going about to destroy the pagan superstition, he refined it, 
and made it more plausible, and more secure from the attacks to 
which it was exposed before.” |1 And that, accordingly, “ Plutonism 
answered the purposes of those who opposed Christianity. ’’II I 
would only farther observe, that there is no writer whom lie repre- 
sents as so unintelligible as Plato; and yet he intimates, that if lie 
had know'll and taught the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, “ lie, 
w'ho is so often unintelligible now w'ould have been vastly more so, 
and less fitted for the great w'ork of reforming mankind.”** This 
is a very odd insinuation from one who has acknowledged, that true 
original Christianity is a plain mid intelligible system of belief and 
practice : and that its simplicity and plainness shewed, that it was 
designed to be the religion of mankind, and manifested likewise the 
divinity of its original. 

It may be looked upon as a farther proof of his regard to Chris- 
tianity, that he represents it as an inconsistent scheme. lie pre- 
tends, that the New Testament consistcth of two gospels, the one 
published by our Saviour himself, and iccordcd by the evangelists, 
and the other by St. Paul. 

He observes, that “ Christ was to outward appearance a .lew, 
and ordered his disciples to do what the scribes and pharisees who 
sat in Moses's chair taught : and that when lie commissioned his 
apostles to teach and baptize all nations, lie only lfieant it of the 
Jews dispersed into all nations.” lie asserts, that., “ the mystery 
of God’s taking the Gentiles to be his people without subjecting 
them to circumcision, or the law of Moses, was inconsistent with 
the declarations and practice of Jesus." + t He asks therefore, “ if 
this was the purpose of God, to take the Gentiles to be his people 
under the Messiah, how came it that the Messiah himself gave no 
instructions about it to his apostles, when lie sent them to preach 
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his gospel to all nations? Why was the revelation of this important 
mystery, so necessary at the first publication of the gospel, reserved 
for St. Paul, who had been a persecutor? Shall we say, that this 
eternal purpose of the Father was unknown to the Son ? Or, that 
if it was known to him, he neglected to conftmmicate it to the first 
preachers of the gospel V * He seems to think these questions un- 
answerable, and that “ the pert ness and impudence of the men that 
pretend to account for these things deserve no regard”* And yet 
it is no hard matter to solve these difficulties. The calling of the 
Gentiles was originally included in our Saviour’s scheme. It was a 
remarkable part of the character of the Messiah, clearly pointed out 
in the prophetical writings, by many express predictions. Our 
Lord himself, during his own personal ministry, gave plain intima- 
tions of his design that way, and after his ascension into heaven in- 
structed his apostles in it bv his Spirit, whom he sent to guide them 
into all truth. And the gradual discovery of this, in a way fitted to 
remove their prejudices, was conducted with admirable wisdom as 
well as condescension. 

Mr. Chubb had insisted on this objection at great length ; and I 
shall therefore refer to the remarks made upon that writer in the 
fourteenth Letter : yet, upon no better foundation than this, his 
Lordship hath taken upon him to affirm, that the gospel St. Paul 
preached was contradictory to that of Jesus Christ:” and that “ he 
taught several doctrines, which were directly repugnant to the word 
•and example of the Messiah.” + And indeed our author hath on 
many occasions discovered a particular prejudice against that great 
apostle. He calls him a true cabbafistical architect ,% a loose para- 
pnraser and cabba/istical commentator , as much at least as any an - 
dent or modern rabbi : and that the different manner of his preaching 
the gospel, and that of the other apostles, marks strongly the 
different schools in which they had been educated, the school of 
Christ, and the school of Gamaliel. ”§ Put nothing is more evident 
to every one that reads the New Testament with attention, than that 
there is a perfect harmony between St. Paul and the other apostles : 
and that the scheme of religion taught in the gospels and in the 
epistles is cvery-vvhcre the same. Such a harmony there is, as shows 
they were all directed by the same spirit. The gospel which St. 
Paul preached was what he received by revelation from Jesus Christ, 
as he himself declares. Gal. i. 12. lie had not learned it in the 
school of Gamaliel. On the contrary, in that school he had im- 
bibed the strongest prejudices against the religion of Jesus, and 
which nothing less than a power of evidence, which he was not able 
to resist, could overcome. Ho was very well versed in the Jewish 
learning; yet none of the apostles so frequently warned the Chris- 
tian converts against the Jewish fables, or speaks with such con- 
tempt of their vain traditions, their endless genealogies, their strifes 
and questions about words, as he has done. 

'There are several invidious charges brought by our author against 
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this excellent person. He is pleased to represent him as a loose Re- 
claimer t a^a vain-glorious boaster , as having been guilty of great 
hypocrisy and dissimulation in his conduct towards the Jewish Chris- 
tians, as writing obscurely and unintelligibly , and that where he is 
intelligible , he is abstird, profane , and trifling. # He particularly 
instances in his doctrine concerning 'predestination ; + though he 
owns, that il this doctrine is very much softened, and the assumed 
proceedings of God towards men are brought almost within the 
bounds of credibility, by Mr. Locke’s exposition of the ninth chapter 
of the epistle to the Ilomans,” which he calls a forced one , but 
offers nothing to prove it so; and acknowledges, that this sense 
might be admitted. % He also charges him with teaching passive 
obedience, and as employing religion to support (food and bad govern- 
ments alike: § though any one that impartially considers the 
apostle’s doctrine in the passage he refers to, viz . the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Homans, will find it wise and excel- 
lent : Mr. Chubb had advanced the same charge, as well as most of 
the others that are produced by Lord Bulingbroke against that emi- 
nent apostle : and that I may not be guilty of needless repetitions, 
I shall refer to the remarks made on that writer in the fourteenth 
Letter. 

His Lordship mentions that pas>agc, 1 Cor. xi. 5. 1 1. about 
women’s prophesying with their heads uncovered, and that it is a 
shameful thing for men to wear long hair, which he says, is the 
most intelligible trifling that we find in the gospel. This is very im- 
properly brought in by the author here, where he proposes to show 
that where St. Paulis not obscure he is profane and trifling; for 
this is generally acknowledged to be one of the obscurest passages in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. But this is no real objection against their au- 
thority. Some obscure and difficult passages must be expected in 
the most excellent of ancient writings, especially in things that have 
a special reference to the customs and usages of those times, 11c 
is pleased to say, that the argument may nut appear very conclusive, 
nor indeed very intelligible to us : and if so, he has done wrong to 
produce it as ail instance of intelligible trifling: hut lie snceiinglv 
adds, that it was both, he doubts not, to the ( orinlhians. And l 
doubt not they understood it better than we at this distance can 
pretend to. He then mentions the apostle’s directions to the 
Corinthians with regard to the prudent and orderly exercise of those 
spiritual gifts : and these directions cannot reasonably he turned to 
the disadvantage of the apostle, since they are undeniably wise and 
excellent. 

Among other charges which Lord Bolingbrokc bringeth against 
St. Paul, one is that of madness, lie asks, “ Can he be less than 
mad, who boast a revelation superadded to reason to supply the 
defects of it, and who superadds reason to revelation to supply the 
defects of this too at the same time i This is madness, or there is 
no such thing incident to our nature.” And he mentions several 
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persons of great name as having been guilty of this madness, and 
particularly St. Paul.* That reason and revelation ^re in their 
several ways necessary, and assistant to eafth other, is easily con- 
ceivable, and so far from being an absurdity, that it is a certain 
truth. But the stress of his Lordship’s observation lies wholly in 
the turn of the expression, and in the improper way of putting the 
case. The revelation may be of signal use to assist and enlighten 
our reason in the knowledge of things which we could not have 
known at all, or not so certainly, by our own unassisted reason 
without it, is plainly signified by St. Paul, and is whal the whole 
Gospel supposes. And on the other hand it is manifest, that reason 
is necessary to our understanding revelation, and making a proper 
use of it; and that in judging of that revelation, and of its meaning 
and evidences, we must exercise our reasoning faculties and powers: 
i. e. revelation supposeth us to be reasonable creatures, and to have 
the use of our reason, and addresseth us as such. But this doth 
not imply that revelation is defective, or that reason is superadded 
to supply the defects of it. For let revelation be ever so sufficient 
and perfect in its kind, or well fitted to answer the end for which it 
is given, yet still reason is necessary to understand and apply it. 
This is St. Paul’s scheme, and there is nothing in it but what is 
perfectly consistent. It is evident from his writings, that he sup- 
poseth the revelation which hath been given to be sufficient for all 
the purposes for which it was designed, able to make us wise unto 
salvation, and to instruct us in things of great importance, which 
reason, if left merely to itself, could not have discovered. And at 
the same time he supposeth those to whom the revelation is pub- 
lished to be capable of exercising their reasoning faculties, for ex- 
amining ami judging of that revelation, and exhorteth them to do 
so. And though he frequently asserteth his own apostolical au- 
thority, and the revelation he received from Jesus Christ, yet he 
useth a great deal of reasoning in all his Kpistles. Thus are reason 
and revelation to be joined together, and are mutually helpful to 
one another. And in this view theie is a real harmony between 
them. And what there is in this scheme that looks like madness, 
it is hard to see. 

His Lordship, in his prejudice against St. Paul, carrieth it so far 
as to pronounce, that “ St. Paul received nothing immediately from 
Christ:" though this apostle him-elf, in the passage before referred 
to, affirms, that he received the Gospel he preached, not of man, 
neither was he taught it, hut hy the revelation of Jesus Christ. He 
adds, that “ St. Paul had no apostolical commission, except that 
which he assumes in the Acts of the Apostles, written by St. Luke, 
and dictated probably by himself.”+ And again, that “ he entered 
a volunteer into the apostlcship; at least his extraordinary vocation 
was known to none but himself.” And if St. Paul dictated that 
account to St. Luke, it deserves the greatest credit, since he was 
the properest person in the world to give an account of it. But the 
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truth of his npt&toKcal commission did not depend merely upon his 
own word.^It was made manifest by the most illustrious proofs and 
credentials, to which 1# could with confidence appeal,* and was ac- 
knowledged by the other apostles, though this writer is pleased to 
insinuate the contrary!^ Indeed the plain meaning of his whole 
charge here is, that St. Paul was an impostor, and that his call to 
the apostolical office was entirely his own fiction. But the great 
absurdity of this pretence has been so fully exposed in Sir George 
Lyttleton’s Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St, 
Paul, that it is perfectly needless to add any thing farther on that 
head. I shall only observe, that whosoever with a candid and un- 
prejudiced mind considers the whole character and conduct of that 
great apostle, as represented in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
temper and spirit which breathes in his admirable Kpistles, will he 
apt to think that never was there among mere men a more perfect 
character than that of St. Paul. In him we may behold a shining 
example of the most exalted and unaffected piety towards God, the 
most fervent and active zeal for the divine glory, yet not a blind 
enthusiastic heat, but a zeal according to knowledge, and conducted 
with great prudence : the most extensive and disinterested charity 
and benevolence towards mankind, and the most earnest and affec- 
tionate concern for their salvation and happiness; the most, steady 
fortitude and constancy under the severest trials and sufferings, 
which he endured with patience, and even with joy, supported and 
animated by the earnest desire he had to serve the glorious cause of 
truth and righteousness, and by the sublime hopes of an everlasting 
reward in a better world for his faithful services in this. Never was 
there a truer greatness of mind than that which he manifested. And 
all this accompanied with a most amiable humility, and a great, 
tenderness of spirit in bearing with the weakness and infirmities of 
others. He was a most glorious instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence for promoting the sacred intere sts of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion in the world. Our author says, that Socrates was the apostle 
of the Gentiles in natural religion, as St. Paul was in revealed. But 
no instance can be brought of any one person whom the former con- 
verted from the prevailing polytheism and idolatry. And how- 
should this he expected, when he himself, as his Lordship owns* 
countenanced it by his own practice, and was for the religion estab- 
lished by the laws But the latter turned thousands in many dif- 
ferent nations from darkness unto light, and from serving idols to 
serve the living and true God, and from the most abandoned vice 
and dissoluteness of manners to the practice of virtue and righteous- 
ness ; which he performed in opposition to the seemingly most in- 
superable difficulties, and through a succession of the greatest 
labours and sufferings that any one man ever endured. This has 
always highly recommended him to the esteem and admiration of 
those who have a zeal for true original Christianity. And on the 
other handy the enemies of our holy religion have always discovered 
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a peculiar aversion to this excellent person, who was so successful 
an instrument in propagating it. And this seems to be the true 
reason of that obloquy and reproach which Lord Bolfngbroke has 
been so industrious to fix orf so admirable a character. 

His real intentions towards Christianity will farther appear, if we 
consider the attempts he hath made to invalidate the proofs and 
evidences of it. 

He frequently speaks with the utmost contempt of those that 
insist upon the internal characters of a divine original, which are to 
be observed in the revelation delivered in the holy Scriptures. By 
rejecting the internal characters, he pretends to assert the authority 
of the Bible, and very gravely advises the divines to confine them- 
selves to the external proofs, and to dwell very little on the internal 
characters ; and represents them as talking a great deal of blasphemy 
on this head.”* And yet he himself, as appears from some of the 
passages that have been above cited, has acknowledged several 
things with regard to Christianity as taught in the gospels, which 
have been deservedly reckoned among the internal characters, which 
lead us to acknowledge that it came from God : such as, the excel- 
lent tendency of its doctrines, precepts, and sacraments ; its being 
one continued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of charity, and 
universal benevolence ; its being a complete system, to all the purposes 
of religion natural and revealed; its plainness and simplicity, which , 
he says, shewed that it was designed to be the religion of mankind, 
and manifested likewise the divinity of its original. It is true that 
he charges those w ith madness, and something worse than madness, 
who, in arguing concerning the internal characters, “ pretend to 
comprehend the whole economy of the divine wisdom from Adam 
dow n to Christ, and even to the consummation of all things, and to 
connect all the dispensations.” And this is one part of his quarrel 
with St. Paul, whom, as well as the divines, he very unfairly repre- 
sents as undertaking to show the sufficient reason of Providence in 
every particular instance from the beginning of the world to the end 
of it.+ But however he is pleased to represent it, it is a noble con- 
templation, and highly for the honour of the sacred writings, that 
there we may observe one and the same glorious plan carried on by 
the divine w isdom and goodness from the beginning, for the recovery 
and salvation of lapsed man : successive revelations communicated 
at different times and in divers manners, and at the distance of 
several ages from one another, yet all subservient to the same glori- 
ous purposes, and mutually confirming and illustrating each other: 
the law and the prophets in their several ways conspiring to prepare 
the way for the revelation of Jesus Christ," and to furnish divine 
attestations to it. The religion carried on under the several dispen- 
sations, still for substance the same ; and whatever seeming variety 
there may be in the parts, an admirable harmony in the whole. 

His Lordship, speaking of wlmt he calls the internal proofs of 
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the Christian revelation, observes, in a sneering way, that “ the 
contents of the whole Christian system laid down in our scriptures 
are objects of such a probability, as may force assent very reasonably 
in such a case, without doubt ; although a concurrence of various 
circumstances, improved by the credulity of some men, and the 
artifice of others, forced this assent in cases not very dissimilar.”* 
He has not thought fit to produce an instance of a false revelation, 
whose evidence can be justly compared to that of Christianity. And 
as to his expression of forcing assent by a probability, it is, like 
many others of his, very improper. No Christian talks of forcing 
assent, nor would a forced belief have any great merit in it. But 
that there are sufficient grounds to make it reasonable to assent to 
it, is very true. And this is what his Lordship ought to have ac- 
knowledged, if, as he himself confesses, “ it has all the proofs 
which the manner in which it was revealed, and the nature of it, 
allowed it to haven't This is in effect to own, that the proofs of 
Christianity are sufficient in their kind. And if this be the case, it 

is, according to the rule he himself has laid down, unreasonable to 
demand more. For he observes, that “ common sense requires that 
every thing proposed to the understanding, should be accompanied 
with such proof’s as the nature of it can furnish. He who requires 
more, is guilty of absurdity : be who requires less, of rashness. 

With regard to the external proofs of Christianity, his Lordship 
does not, as several of the deistical writers have done, deny miracles 
to be proper or sufficient proofs. On the contrary, he sometimes 
affects to cry up the mighty efficacy of miracles as alone sufficient, 
without any consideration of the goodness of the cause for which 
they were wrought, or examination of the doctrines they attest ; 
and finds fault with “ that maxim as contrary to common sense, 
that is not for admitting miracles as proofs of a divine original, 
without consideration of the cause or doctrines : since real miracles 
can be operated by no power but that of Clod, nor for any purpose, 
by consequence, but such as infinite wisdom and truth direct and 
sanctify.”^ Accordingly lie declares, speaking* of the Christian 
revelation, that “considering the glorious person by whom it was 
brought, and the stupendous miracles that were wrought to confirm 

it, we might be ready to conclude, that it must have forced con- 
viction, and have taken aw ay even a possibility of doubt.” || And 
he repeats it again, that “ Christianity was confirmed by miracles, 
and the proof was no doubt sufficient for the conviction of all those 
who heard the publication of this doctrine, and saw the confirma- 
tion of it. One can only wonder that any such remained uncon- 
vinced. M His design was undoubtedly to insinuate, that the 
miracles were not really wrought; because, if they had been 
wrought, they must have convinced all those that saw them. T> 
talk of miracles as forcing conviction is to carry it to an unreason- 
able extreme, as any man must be sensible, that considers human 
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nature, and the mighty influence of prejudices, passions, and 
worldly interests. \ve have however his concession, that miracles 
are sufficient for convincing those who saw them : and if so, they 
must be proportionably sufficient for the conviction of those who 
have a reasonable ground of assurance, that these miracles were 
really wrought, though they were not themselves eye-witnesses of 
them. The original proof of Christianity therefore was by his own 
account every-way sufficient. The only question that remains is, 
whether we have proper evidence to convince us that these miracles 
were actually performed. And of this we have evidence sufficient 
to satisfy every candid and impartial enquirer, and all that could 
be reasonably insisted upon in such a case. For the proof of this I 
shall refer to what has been already observed in my fourth Letter, 
in answer to Mr. Hume. 

The most remarkable of all the miracles by which the divine 
authority of the Christian religion is confirmed, is the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. And as to this, his Lordship observes, that 
u Christ scarce showed himself to the few who were said to have 
seen him after his resurrection in such a manner, as they could 
know by it certainly that it was he whom they had seen. I say the 
few, because St. Paul, who had not probably ever seen Jesus, de- 
serves no credit when he affirms against the whole tenor of the 
gospels, that he and above five; hundred brethren at once had seen 
him after his resurrection.” lie has here plainly let us know, that 
after all his professed regard to Christianity, he is very willing to 
deny that which is the principal proof of our Saviour’s divine mission, 
and to which he himself ultimately appealed as such. But we have 
nothing but confident assertions, after lp!s Lordship's manner, and 
a bold charging St. Paul with a falsehood, without the least proof: 
for as to his pretence, that it is contrary to the whole tenor of the 
gospels, there is no foundation for it. The more to expose St. Paul, 
he represents it as if he had affirmed, that he himself was present, 
and saw Jesus at the same time that he was seen of five hundred 
brethren at once. Whereas he saitli no such thing, hut rather the 
contrary, I Cor. xv. (i. 8. But as to Christ’s being seen by so many 
persons, St. Paid speaks of it as a thing certainly known, and that 
the greater part of them were then alive when he wrote to the 
Corinthians. And the question is, whether St. Paul is to be be- 
lieved in a fact which he publicly affirmed in that very age, and for 
the truth of which lie appeals to great numbers of persons tlun 
living, or this writer, who, at the distance of seventeen hundred 
years, gives us his own word for it that theic was no such thing ! 
but I shall not need to add any thing farther on this subject 
here, having considered it so fully in the twelfth Letter of this 
volume, which contains remarks on the Resurrection of Jesus con- 
sidered. 

The. accounts of the extraordinary facts w hereby Christianity was 
attested, as well as of its original doctrines, are transmitted to us 
in the sacred writings of the New Testament, particularly in those 
of the Evangelists, and in flu* Acts of the Apostles. And it has 
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been often shown, that never were there any writings which carry 
greater marks of purity, simplicity, and uncorrupted integrity, and 
of an impartial regard to truth, or which have been transmitted with 
a clearer and a more continued evidence. With regard to the writ- 
ings of the Evangelists, Lord Bolingbroke hath himself acknow- 
ledged, that, “ it is out of dispute, that we have in our hands the 
gospels of Matthew and John, who gave themselves out for eye 
and ear-witnesses of ail that Christ did and taught. That two 
channels were as sufficient as four to convey those doctrines to the 
world, and to preserve them in their original purity. The manner 
too in which these Evangelists recorded them, was much better 
adapted to this purpose than that of Plato, or even of Xenophon, 
to preserve the doctrines of Socrates. The Evangelists did not con- 
tent themselves to give a general account of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ in their own words, nor presume in feigned dialogues to 
make him deliver their opinions in his own name. They recorded 
his doctrines in the very words in which he taught them, and they 
were careful to mention the several occasions, on which lie delivered 
them to his disciples or others. If therefore Plato and Xenophon 
tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates taught, the 
two Evangelists seem to tell us with much more what the Saviour 
taught and commanded them to teach.”* Me finds fault indeed 
w ith Erasmus for making Christ to say to his disciples, in his para- 
phrase on the first chapter of the Acts, that “ the Holy Spirit 
would not only recal to their minds all lie had taught them, but 
suggest likewise unto thorn whatever it might be necessary for them 
to know.” And he adds, that " cavillers will say that these words 
were added by Erasmus to the text for reasons very obvious, and 
are not contained in the text.’’ But there is certainly very little 
ground for such a cavil, since it appears from the sacred text itself, 
that our Saviour did both promise to send his Spirit to bring all 
things to their remembrance , whatsoever he had said unto them, and 
also to lead them into all truth , and instruct them in things in 
which he himself had not fully instructed them during his personal 
ministry, because they were not then able to bear them. John xiv. 
26. xvi. 12, 13, 14. And whereas he urgeth, that “ if wo do not 
acknowledge the system of belief and practice which Jesus left 
behind him to be complete and perfect, we must be reduced to the 
greatest absurdity, and to little less than blasphemy ; and that it 
must be otherwise said, that lie executed his commission imper- 
fectly/* + It will appear, if the matter he rightly considered, that 
it was no way dishonourable to our Saviour, that there were several 
things more explicitly revealed to the apostles afterwards, than was 
done during his personal ministry. Some things were not proper 
to be openly and distinctly published till after Christ's resurrection: 
nor were his disciples fully prepared for receiving them before that 
time. He himself told them before his passion, that there weie 
some things they did not know then, but should know afterwards. 
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And the revelation published by his apostles, according to his com- 
mission, and under the influence of his Spirit, and by power derived 
from him, was as truly the revelation of Jesus Christ, as St. Paul 
calls it, as that which he delivered himself in the days of his personal 
ministry ; nor did it really differ from it in any article, but more 
fully explained several things, than was seasonable, or could be 
conveniently done, before. So that Christ was faithful to the com - 
mission he had received, and the whole was conducted with adrni 
rable wisdom, and condescending goodness. 

Notwithstanding the fair acknowledgment Lord Bolingbroke had 
made of the credibility of the Gospels which are now in our hands, 
he hath thrown out several hints which are plainly designed to 
destroy the credit of them. Thus he talks of a multitude of dif- 
ferent Gospels which were composed in the first ages, he thinks, 
no less than forty — and asks, “ If the gospels received into the canon 
are favourable to the orthodox belief, how do we know that the 
other gospels were exactly conformable to these ?” He talks, as 
Mr. Hobbes had done before him, as if “ the authenticity of the 
four Gospels depended on the council of Laodicea, which admitted 
four, and rejected the rest and adds, “ that every church judged 
of the inspiration of authors, and of the divine authority of books ; 
and those books were canonized, in which every particular church 
found the greatest conformity with their own sentiments.”* But 
this is very unfairly represented. There is nothing capable of a 
clearer proof, than that there was a general agreement in the churches 
throughout the world, from the first age of Christianity, in receiv- 
ing the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles ; and that the spurious gospels he speaks of were never gene- 
rally received in the Christian church as of divine authority : and 
that the primitive Christians were very careful and scrupulous not 
to receive any books into the sacred canon, but those of whose au- 
thority they had sufficient proofs. Nothing can be more absurd, 
and more contrary to plain undeniable fact, than to pretend that the 
sacred books of the New Testament were not looked upon as au- 
thentic and divine before the council of Laodicea, which was not 
held till after the middle of the fourth century. They were not first 
made so by that council, which only declared what had been long 
before received as of divine authority in the Christian church. 1 
need not say any more upon this subject in this place, but shall 
refer to the fourth Letter of this volume, which contains some 
account of 'Poland's Amyntor , and the answers that were made to 
it. To which may be added, what 1 have offered in the Reflections 
on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and L se if History, at 
the end of this volume. 

In order to weaken the credit of the original sacred records of the 
Christian religion, his Lordship hath further observed, that “in 
other historians, if the passages which we deem genuine should be 
spurious, if others should be corrupted or interpolated, and it the 
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authors should have purposely or through deception disguised the 
truth, or advanced untruth, no great hurt could be done;’* but that 
“ in the Scripture, besides all the other circumstances necessary fo 
constitute historical probability, it is not enough that the tenor of 
facts and doctrines be true ; the least error is of consequence.” He 
produces two instances to prove it, neither of which relate to any 
■Scripture expressions at all. — And then he adds, that “when we 
meet with any record cited in history, wc accept the historical proof, 
and content ourselves with it, of how many copies soever it be the 
copy. But this proof would not be admitted in judicature, as Mr. 
Locke observes, nor any thing less than an attested copy of the 
record.” And he thinks, that u if such a precaution be necessary in 
matters of private property, much more is it necessary that we re- 
ceive nothing for the word of God, that is not sufficiently attested to 
be so.” He takes notice of what the reverend Dr. Conybearc, late 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, has said in answer to this ; of whom he 
speaks with a respect which is extremely just, hut which, consider- 
ing his usual manner of treating the Christian divines, could scarce 
have been expected from him, towards one who had distinguished 
himself in defending the Christian cause. The answer of Dr. 
Conybearc which he refers to is this; : “ That the ground of this 
proceeding in civil causes seems to be, that the original re- 
cord, or an attested copy, is capable of being produced ; and 
that therefore to offer any distant proof might look as if some 
art were intended to corrupt matteis, and disguise the truth. 
But it is not in the nature of things possible to produce the 
originals or attested copies of the Scriptures.” This appeareth 
to me to be a good observation. But his Loidship is not satisfied 
with it. He answers, that “the reason why the copy of a copy is 
refused in proof, is not solely because the original or an attested 
copy may be had, but because the proof would he too distant 
whether they could he had or no.'* — And he thinks “ if the rule he 
thought reasonable in the one case, it cannot he thought, without 
absurdity, unreasonable in the other. — However it happens, the 
want of an original or of an attested copy is a want of proof.”* But 
it is riot the w ant of any proof that cun be reasonably desired, or 
that is possible to be had, or that is necessary in any cases of the 
like kind. By the consent of all mankind, there may be sufficient 
evidence of the truth and authority of ancient writings to convince 
any reasonable person, though neither the originals, nor any at- 
tested copies of the originals, he now remaining.')* And the man 
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would only render himself ridiculous that should reject them as 
unworthy of credit, and give no other reason for rejecting them, but 
the want of such originals or attested copies. And wFiy should a 
condition be insisted on as necessary with regard to the Scriptures, 
which would be accounted absurd to the last degree, if insisted ou 
with regard to any other ancient writings whatsoever ? To which 
it may be added, that when great numbers of copies are taken from 
an original, and got into many hands, and dispersed into various 
parts, by comparing these copies there arises a stronger proof in the 
nature of things, to satisfy a reasonable person, that those writings 
have not been materially corrupted or falsified, than if there were 
only one single copy remaining, though it should be attested by a 
living witness to have been faithfully copied and compared with the 
original; which yet by the author’s own acknowledgment would 
be sufficient in a court of judicature. It is manifest, that there 
would be more room to suspect a fraud or imposition in this case 
than in the other. As to what he alleges, that it is of much 
greater importance to guard against any mistakes in the word of 
God than in any thing that relates to matters of private property, 
and that therefore as great or even greater precautions are necessary 
with regard to the former than the latter, it must be acknowledged, 
that if the revelation were of such a nature, that it consisted in a 
single precise poinf, us often is the case of a deed to be produced in 
evidence in a court of judicature, where a single expression or clause 
may determine the whole, and gain or lose the cause, there might 
be some pretence for insisting on the strictest nicety of proofs, even 
as to all the several particular clauses and forms of expression, be- 
cause a single mistake might be of the worst consequence, and 
defeat the design of the whole. But it is manifest this is not the 
case with regard to the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures. 
The doctrines there taught, and precepts there enjoined, the pro- 
mises there made, the important facts there related, are so often 
repeated and referred to, and placed in such various lights, that 
nothing less than a general corruption, which could not have been 
effected, could defeat the design for which that revelation was 
given. If a particular passage was altered or interpolated, still there 
would be many others to preserve to us the substance of that reve- 
lation, and to prevent the wrong use that might be attempted to be 
made of such a passage. There is not therefore so scrupulous a 
nicety and exactness required in this case as in the other. The 
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divine wisdom hath so ordered it, that the revelation was originally 
contained in several writings, published by different persons, and 
copies taken of them at different times, all confirming one another, 
and which render a general corruption of that revelation impractica- 
ble. The account of the facts there given is not confined to one 
book, nor are the articles of religion there mentioned merely men- 
tioned once for all, or drawn up in one form or system ; but the 
facts are so often referred to, and the articles or doctrines so often 
repeated, and delivered on so many different occasions, that no 
mistakes in particular passages, or in a particular copy or copies, 
could destroy the intent or use of the original revelation. 

It is with the same view of weakening and invalidating the evi- 
dence of Christianity, that his Lordship is pleased to observe what 
hath been often urged by others of the deistical writers before him, 
that “ the external evidence of the Christian revelation is diminished 
by time. ,, This he represents as t( so evident that no divines would 
be so ridiculous as to deny it. ,,# And after seeming to grant, in a 
passage cited above, that the proof of Christianity, by miracles, was 
sufficient for the conviction of all those who heard the publication 
of this doctrine, and saw the confirmation of it, he adds, that “ this 
propf became in a little time traditional and historical; and we 
might be allowed to wonder how the effect of it continued and in-; 
creased too, as the force of it diminished, if the reasons of this phe- 
nomenon were not obvious in history. ”f As he has not thought fit 
to mention those reasons, no notice can be taken of them. Hut he 
ought not to have represented it as a thing which is universally ac- 
knowledged, that the external evidence ofChristianity is diminished 
by time. The absurdity of that maxim, that the certainty and 
credibility of moral evidence is continually diminishing in proportion 
to tlie length of time, has been often exposed ; particularly by Mr. 
Ditton in his Treatise on the Resurrection, part ii. The evidence 
of Christianity hath in some respects increased instead of being 
diminished, since the first publication of it; especially the proofs 
arising from the wonderful propagation of the gospel, contrary to all 
human appearance, notwithstanding the amazing difficulties it had 
to encounter with ; and from the accomplishment of many remark- 
able predictions which they that lived in the first age of Christianity 
could not see the completion of.J To talk of the proofs becoming 
traditional and historical may pass with those that govern them- 
selves by sounds, as if the words traditional and historical , and 
doubtful and uncertain , were terms of the same signification ; when 
every one knows that many facts come to us by tradition and history 
with such an evidence, that no reasonable man cun doubt of them 
any more than of what he hears or sees. He pronounccth indeed, 
according to his manner, with a decisive tone, that “ it was not pos- 
sible, that traditions derived from the first and through the most 
early ages of Christianity, should convey either facts or doctrines 
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down with a due authenticity and precision, unless a continued 
miracle had subsisted to alter the nature of things, and to produce 
effects repugnant to their causes.”* This is very positively deter- 
mined ; but we have no proof of it but his own authority. And if 
it be understood not merely of facts or doctrines delivered down by 
oral tradition, which for the most part cannot be much depended 
upon, but of facts or doctrines contained in the sacred writings, there 
is no real foundation for this assertion. We have proof sufficient to 
convince any reasonable person, as I shall hereafter show,+ that 
those writings were published in the first age of the Christian 
Church, whilst the apostles, and their immediate companions, the 
first publishers of Christianity, were yet alive. In which age, if 
any had attempted to corrupt those writings in the accounts of doc- 
trines and facts, such ail attempt must have been unavoidably de- 
tected and exposed. And in the age immediately succeeding, those 
writings became so generally dispersed and known, so many copies 
of them were taken, and spread through different countries, they 
were had in such veneration among Christians, and so constantly 
read in their religious assemblies, that a general corruption of them 
would have been an impossible thing. INor can any time be fixed 
upon from that age to this, in which such a general corruption of 
them could have been accomplished : and all attempts to prove such 
a corruption have been evidently vain and ridiculous, and have 
turned only to the confusion of those who have pretended it. As 
to what he urges about the false apostles and teachers in the first 
age, and their high pretensions to revelations and extraordinary gifts, 
and the many sects which were then formed; and that though the 
apostles opposed them, “ it was often without effect, and always 
with great difficulty, as we may judge by that which St. Paul had 
to maintain his authority in the church of Corinth, and others 
this is so far from diminishing the original evidence of Christianity, 
that it rather confirms it. Since the evidence brought for the true 
Christian religion by the apostles and first publishers of it, must 
have been exceeding strong and cogent, and their authority, which 
had nothing but the force of truth, and the attestations given to 
their divine mission, to support it, must have been on a very solid 
basis, which was able to overcome all those complicated difficulties, 
arising from open enemies without, Jews and heathens, and from 
false brethren within, and the scandals and offences of the several 
sects which sprung up under various leaders, some of them persons 
of great parts and subtilty, and who put on very specious appear- 
ances. What strong proofs of a divine original, and what a mighty 
energy must have accompanied genuine primitive Christianity, by 
which it triumphed over all the apparently insuperable difficulties 
and oppositions of all kinds, which it had to encounter with, even 
at its first appearance ! 
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The propagation and establishment of’ Christianity, taking it in 
all its circumstances, is indeed a most astonishing event, and has 
been always justly regarded as furnishing an argument of great 
weight to prove its divine original, and the truth of the extraordi- 
nary facts and attestations by which it was confirmed. Lord 
Bolingbroke was sensible of this, and therefore has done what he 
could to take oft’ the force of it, by endeavouring to account for the 
spreading of Christianity without any thing extiaordinary or super- 
natural in the case. To this purpose he observes, that “ indulgence 
to the Jews and to the Gentiles, in order to gain both, was a funda- 
mental principle of apostolical conduct from the first preaching of 
the Gospel : and that by such prudent conduct the Gospel was suc- 
cessively propagated, and converts flocked apace into the pale of 
Christianity from these different and opposite quarters.*'* lie treats 
this, as if it were a piece of political conduct in St. Paul and the 
other apostles, in which they deviated from the original plan laid 
down by our Saviour himself. But this is a great mistake. The 
taking the Jews and Gentiles into the Christian Church, and unit- 
ing them both into one body, was part of the original plan of Chris- 
tianity, which was evidently designed by the great Author of our 
holy religion, in accomplishment of the glorious scheme formed 
by the divine wisdom from the beginning, and which hud been 
clearly pointed out in the ancient prophecies. But so far was the 
indulgence shown to the Gentiles, and the incorporating them into 
the Christian Church along with the Jews, from helping to bring 
the Jews into it, that it was one of the greatest obstacles to their en- 
tering into the pale of Christianity, and raised in them strong preju- 
dices against it, which had so far possessed the minds even of the 
apostles, that it was with great difficulty, and by degrees, that they 
themselves were brought to embrace this part of the Christian 
scheme. Nor can it be supposed that St. Paul, who had been 
educated in the school of Gamaliel, and in the stiictest Pharisaical 
notions, for which he was extremely zealous, would of himself have 
ever formed such a scheme, in opposition to all his prejudices, if it 
had not been, as he himself affirms, communicated to him by a 
divine revelation, which came to him witli an evidence that abso- 
lutely convinced him, and overpowered all his prejudices. 

With regard to the Gentiles, the taking them into the Christian 
Church was only an admitting them into the body of those who 
professed .the belief and acknowledgment of a crucified Saviour. 
And what was there in this to allure or engage them to forsake their 
ancient leligion, and those superstitions and idolatries to which they 
were so strongly addicted ? To tell the Jews, that they should form 
one Church with the Gentiles, whom they looked upon with disdain, 
as utterly unworthy of such a privilege ; and to tell the Gentiles, 
that they should form one Church with the Jews, for w hose religion 
and nation , his Lordship observes, that they had a contempt and 
aversion ; and that they should with them be reckoned among the 
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disciples of a crucified Jesus, that is, of a Jew that had been put to 
a cruel and ignominious death by the heads of his own nation, and 
whom they were to acknowledge for their Saviour and their Lord ; 
could this possibly have been an inducement either to Jews or Gen- 
tiles to embrace Christianity, which was so opposite to the prejudices 
of both, if it had not been for the conspicuous evidences of a divine 
attestion accompanying it ? 

Another way he takes of accounting for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity is this : that “ no ages nor countries could be more prepared 
to adopt every theological and metaphysical notion, even the most 
extravagant and least intelligible, than that wherein the Christian 
religion was first published and propagated.”* And he frequently 
intimates, that the heathen philosophy, especially the Platonic, had 
greatly helped forward the spreading of the Christian faith. If this 
had been tlie case, one would have expected, that the chief harvest 
of converts to Christianity, at its first appearance, would have been 
among the philosophers and metaphysicians, and those who were 
bred up in their schools. But it is evident the fact was otherwise. 
No persons were more generally averse to the Christian scheme, than 
the several sects of philosophers in the heathen world, who opposed 
it with ail the learning and subtilty they were masters of. And 
indeed it was in some of its fundamental principles, directly oppo- 
site to their favourite notions and prejudices. Nor could it be ex- 
pected, that they who valued thcmsclves'so highly upon their learning, 
wisdom, and eloquence, would submit to be the disciples of a cruci- 
fied Jesus, or learn their religion from such persons as the apostles 
were. The doctrine of salvation through Christ crucified, was fool- 
ishness to the proud Greeks, who pretended to seek after wisdom , 
and was not agreeable to any of their schemes. And so far was St. 
Paul, the most learned of the apostles, from blending the Pagan 
philosophy with the Chiistian system which lie preached, that he 
thought it necessary to warn the Christian converts against it. 
“ BewUre lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit.” Col. ii. 8. 

Another thing he mentions as having been a great advantage to 
the propagation of Christianity was, that “great collections were 
made, and every church had a common purse. By these means they 
supported their poor ; and every man who embraced Christianity 
being sure not to want bread, the Gospel was more effectually pro- 
pagated, and great numbers of the lowest rank of people were 
brought into the pale.”f One would be apt to think by his repre- 
sentation, that the Christians were for taking in all the poor that 
offered themselves, idle persons who only wanted to be maintained, 
in order to gain a number of converts and proselytes. But this is 
a very wrong representation. Every one knows, that great care was 
taken in the admitting persons into the Christian Church. They 
were to have a good assurance both of their faith and of their 
morals. No idle poor were to be supported. On the contrary, they 
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were discountenanced, and were treated as persons that walked dis- 
orderly. It was a constitution established by apostolical authority 
as in the name of Christ, that if “ any would not work, neither 
should he eat and that every man should “ work with quietness,” 
and “ eat his own bread and that he should u labour, working 
with his hands that which is good, that he might have to give to 
him that needeth.” 2 Thess. iii. 10 — 12. Eph. iv. 28. That 
spirit of charity and brotherly love which prevailed among the first 
Christians, was a noble effect of the Gospel of Jesus; and that 
which so opened their hearts and hands was the fulLconviction and 
persuasion they had of the truth and divinity of our holy religion. 
Thus faith worked by love. As to the reflections he makes upon 
their selling their possessions, and laying the money at the apostles’ 
feet, from w ice he concludes, that less than the whole would not 
satisfy the C, •rch, this and the case of Ananias and Sapphira, are 
considered in the remarks on Chubb’s posthumous works in 
Letter XIV. p. 189. et. seq. to which I choose to refer rather 
than be guilty of unnecessary repetitions. 

It is a topic often insisted upon by the dcistical writers, that 
revealed religion, particularly the Christian revelation, has been of 
little or no advantage for promoting the reformation of mankind. 
Lord Bolingbroke seems to lay a particular stress upon this. He 
says, “ It may be a full answer to all that Dr. Clarke had advanced 
against the heathen philosophers, and their being sufficient for the 
instruction and reformation of mankind, to ask, Whether that refor- 
mation which the heathen philosophers could not bring about ettoc- 
tually,has been effected under the Jewish or Christian dispensation ?”* 
What he saith concerning the effects of the Jewish dispensation 
hath been above considered ; I shall here take notice of what he 
hath observed with regard to the effects of Christianity. He assert- 
cth, that “ the world hath not been effectually reformed, nor any one 
nation in it, by the promulgation of the Gospel, even where 
Christianity flourished most.”* And after mentioning the Chris- 
tian martyrs and saints, of whom he frequently speaks with great 
contempt, he observes, that “ as to holiness and austerity of life, 
that of particular men, or of some particular orders of men, will he 
far from proving the reformation of the world by Christianity ; since 
there were formerly among the heathens, Chaldeans, Gymnosophists, 
and are now among them and the Mahometans, instances of 
as great or greater austerity.”*: Hut he has not fairly represented 
the argument brought to prove the reformation of the world by 
Christianity. In order to judge of this, it is necessary to consider 
the state of the world when Christianity first appeared. Not only 
were the nations universally involved in the grossest polytheism and 
idolatry, but never was there ail age more immersed in vice, and all 
manner of wickedness. The picture St. Paul draws of it, Rom. i. 
21. 32. shocking as it seems to he, is a very just representation of 
the general state of the heathen world. Hut in proportion as the 
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gospel prevailed, many myriads were “ turned from idols to serve 
the living and true God,” brought from the most stupid idolatry to 
the pure adoration of the Deity, and from the most abominable 
vices to the practice of virtue and righteousness. lie himself acknow- 
ledges, that “our Saviour at his coming found the whole world in a 
state of error concerning the first principle of natural religion, 
namely, the unity and perfections of God, though not of absolute 
darkness; and that the spreading of Christianity has contributed to 
destroy polytheism and idolatry And he observes, that “ Eusebius, 
in the first book of his evangelical preparation, has given a long 
catalogue of absurd laws and customs, contradictory to the law of 
nature in all ages and countries, for a very good purpose, to show in 
several instances, how such laws and customs as these have been 
reformed by the Gospel.”+ He takes notice, indeed of “ the faults 
there were among the Christian converts, for which the apostle re- 
proves them ; but it is manifest from many passages in the New 
Testament, that wonderful was the reformation which was then 
wrought in the religion and manners of men.^J The primitive 
Christians were, taking them generally, the most pious and virtuous 
body of men that ever appeared in the world. And though some- 
times the ancient Christian writers, in the ardour of their zeal, com- 
plain of the corruption and degeneracy that are growing among 
them, as Cyprian particularly has* done, especially in his book “ De 
Lapsis,” whose testimony our author more than once refers to, yet it 
appenreth from many passages in their writings, that the body of 
the Christians was then remarkably distinguished bv the purity of 
their lives and manners from the Pagans. One of the topics they 
constantly insist upon in their writings against the heathens, and in 
their apologies for Christianity, is the mighty change that it wrought 
in tlie lives and manners of those who embraced it. And though 
his Lordship banters Lactantius for the challenge he makes, in a 
passage to which Dr. Clarke refers, yet this I think may be plainly 
concluded from it, that the good effects wrought by the Christian 
religion, in reforming those who were converted to it, were so mani- 
fest, that their adversaries themselves were not able to deny it. And 
accordingly, we have express testimonies of pagan writers to this 
purpose. That of Pliny is very remarkable, and well known. And 
even Julian, notwithstanding all his prejudices, in his Epistle to 
Arsacias, recommends the purity and charity of the Christians, and 
of their priests, to the imitation of the Pagans, and represents it as 
one cause of the progress Christianity had made ; though no doubt 
they were then degenerated from what they had been in the first 
ages. As to the present state of the Christian work!, his Lordship 
thinks “ it will not be said, that luxury and debauchery have been 
restrained by Christianity. Where is the court or city in which 
Christianity is professed, to which that phrase might not be applied, 
Daphnicis moribas vivere ?” But there needs little observation to 
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convince us, that the corruption and dissoluteness he speaks of is 
chiefly to be found among those who have little more of Christianity 
than the name, and who are in reality indifferent to all religion. 
And if the restraints of the Christian religion were removed, the 
corruption would certainly be much greater and more general than 
it is. Many thousands, who would otherw ise be very corrupt and 
dissolute, are engaged by the motives and precepts of Christianity 
to lead a sober, righteous, and godly life. A real Christian walking 
according to the rules of the Gospel, and I doubt not that, notwith- 
standing the corruption complained of, there are still great numbers 
of such, forms a far more complete and excellent character for virtue, 
taken in its just extent, as comprehending rational piety and devo- 
tion, and extensive benevolence, and exemplary purity of manners, 
than is to be found among the most admired Pagans. And, indeed, 
Christians are taught to keep themselves pure from several prac- 
tices which the heathens scarce looked upon to be any crimes at all. 
As to what he mentions of the cruel wars, persecutions , and massa- 
cres , among Christians, he himself acknowledges, that no part of 
this ought to he ascribed to the Gospel , nor can be reconciled to the 
principles of it .* The most effectual way therefore of promoting real 
piety, virtue and charity, would be to endeavour to engage men to a 
closer adherence to the doctrines and laws of Christianity, and, in- 
stead of setting them loose from its sacred restraints, to enforce its 
important motives upon their hearts and consciences. 

1 need not take any particular notice of what his Lordship hath 
offered against the Christian levelation, drawn from its not having 
been universally published in all nations and ages, f The chief 
force of what he hath urged depends upon this supposition, that, 
according to the gospel, all those should be damned, that do not 
believe in Christ, whether they ever heard of him or not, damned , 
as he expresses it, even in their inco/untary ignorance ; which is 
expressly contrary to the tenor of St. Paul’s reasoning in the second 
chapter of the Kpistle to the Romans. The declarations made in 
the gospel of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the punish- 
ment of those who do not believe, plainly relate to those who have 
an opportunity of being acquainted with the Christian revelation. 

I shall only farther observe, that whereas it has been often urged 
by the advocates for Christianity, that it appears from the analogy 
of the divine procedure, that God may, in a consistence with his 
wisdom and goodness, grant to some men and some nations much 
greater helps and means for knowledge and moral improvement than 
to others, our author hath no way of avoiding this, but by boldly 
asserting, in contradiction to manifest fact and experience, that ail 
men have the same means ; § which is akin to another extraordinary 
assertion of his, that there never was a time when it eon Id he justly 
said , that the law of nature was imperfectly known ;\\ though he 
himself frequently represents the greater part of mankind as having 
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been ignorant for many ages together of what he owns to be the 
great fundamental principle of that law. And it is to be observed, 
that after having said, in the passage just now referred to. that all 
men have the same means , he soon after declares, that “ they shall 
be accountable for no more than they had capacities or means of 
knowing which plainly supposes that they all have not the same 
means and advantages, but tnat there will not be as much required 
of those who had less advantages, as of those who had greater ; 
which the friends of the Christian revelation will readily allow. 

I shall conclude this letter with mentioning a passage, which is 
undoubtedly intended by the author to expose Christianity. He ob- 
serves, that “ natural law is founded in reason ; but Christianity is 
founded iu faith; and faith proceeds from grace; and whether a 
man shall have grace or no, depends not on him.”* This is a way 
of talking usual with those who laugh both at faith and grace. His 
Lordship is pleased on some other occasions to make mention of 
divine grace ; but always in a way of ridicule. The notion of divine 
assistance has nothing in it blit what is agreeable to reason, and to 
the sentiments of some of the best and wisest men in all ages. And 
he himself, even where he treats it as a vain and groundless notion, 
yet thinks fit to own, that our not being able to explain how it ope- 
rates, is no just objection against it; and that a well-attested reve- 
lation is a suflicieni ground for believing that such a thing there is.t 
And to our unspeakable satisfaction we are assured by the Christian 
revelation, that Cod is ready on his part to communicate his gracious 
aids to those that humbly apply to him for them, and are at the 
same time diligent in the use of the»r own endeavours. This writer 
here supposes faith to be opposed to reason ; and that Christianity 
is not founded on reason, but on faith as opposed to it. But faith, 
if it be of the right kind, always supposes that there is a good reason 
for believing. Wc are not to believe without reason, nor against it. 
Christianity is founded on rational evidence. The proof of the 
Christian law, arising both from the external evidences and attesta- 
tions given to it, and from the internal characters of goodness and 
purity, and the excellent tendency of the whole, is such as is proper 
to convince the reason and judgment ; and it has actually had that 
effect upon many of the ablest persons in all ages, ever since it w as 
first promulgated. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

Objections against the Laws and Doctrines of ChHstiaiuty considered. — The Scripture 
Precepts not delivered in a formal Code or System, but in a way that is really more 
useful; and they comprehend all the Duties of Morality. — Concerning our Saviour’s 
Precepts in his Sermon on the Mount.— The Gospel- Law with respect to Polygamy 
nnd Divorces not contrary to Reason and Nature, but wise and excellent.— The 
Christian Doctrine of a Mediator, and of our Redemption by the Blood of Christ, 
vindicated against his injurious Representation of it. — It gives worthy Ideas of God, 
and shows the divine Perfections in their proper Harmony. — It is full of Comfort to 
good Men, but gives no Kneourageineut to the obstinately wicked and presumptuous. 
— It is not contrary to Reason, though it could not have been discovered by it.— * 
This Doctrine not owing to the Pride of the human Heart. — Traces of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity to be found, according to Lord Bolingbroke, in all the ancient theis- 
tical Philosophers. 

Sir, 

Having in my last Letter considered what Lord Bolingbroke 
hath offered with regard to the Christian revelation in general, and 
its evidences, I now proceed to examine his objections against the 
laws and doctrines of Christianity. 

With respect to the laws of Christianity, he observes, that 
“ Christ did not reveal an entire body of ethics — That the gospel 
does not contain a code reaching to all the duties of life — That 
moral obligations are only occasionally recommended — And that if 
all the precepts scattered about through the whole New Testament 
were collected and put together in ihe very words of the sacred 
writers, they would compose a very short as well as unconnected 
system of etnics ; and that a system thus collected from the writ- 
ings of heathen moralists would he more full, more entire, and co- 
herent/'* But it must he considered, that the New Testament 
supposes and confirms the authority of the Old. And out of both 
together might he compiled a much more complete body of ethics, 
than out of all the writings of the ancient philosophers and moralists, 
which would he found defective in some duties of great consequence, 
as was observed before, letter XXVII. p. 385, 8cc. They are not in- 
deed delivered in a philosophical way, and Lord Bolingbroke him- 
self owns, that “ this does not take off from the dignity, the authority, 
or the utility, even in moral doctrines, of revealed religion. — 
Since revelation was not given to convince men of the reasonable- 
ness of morality — by arguments drawn from the reason of things — 
but to enforce the practice of it by a superior authority. They 
are urged in the name of God, and as his laws. They are not 
wrought up into a formal code, and delivered merely once for all in 
a system : but they are delivered in various ways, and on different 
occasions, often in plain and express precepts, at other times by al- 
lusions, parables, and comparisons, recommended by excellent exani- 
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pies, and enforced by motives of the highest importance, by divine 
promises and threatenings. And what shows their great usefulness 
and excellence, though they seem to be delivered occasionally, yet 
it is so ordered, that not on^duty of consequence is omitted in the 
holy scriptures. All the duties oT morality are there frequently re- 
peated and inculcated, and variously enforced. 

His Lordship owns, that “our Saviour’s sermon on the mount 
contains, no doubt, many excellent precepts of morality.” And if 
some of them seem too sublime, lie thinks the same reason may be 
given for them that Tully gives for the severer doctrines of the 
Stoics. That “men will always stop short of that pitch of virtue 
which is proposed in them ; and it is therefore right to carry the 
notions of it as high as possible.*’ p. 298, 299. Some have objected 
it as an instance of our Saviour’s carrying things to an excessive 
rigour, that he not only forbids murder , but the being angry without 
a cause ; and not only prohibits the gross act of adultery , but hath 
declared, that whosoever looketh on a woman , to lust after her , hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart . Mat. v. 28. But 
his Lordship acknowledgeth, that the law which forbids the com- 
mission of a crime, does certainly imply, that vve should not desire 
to commit it ; and tint to want or extinguish that desire is the best 
security of our obedience.* Yet lie afterwards observes, that some 
of Christ’s precepts “ were tit and proper enough for a religious sect 
or order of men, like the Essenes, and might be properly enough ex- 
acted from those who were Christ’s companions, and disciples in a 
stricter sense; but, considered as general duties, are impracticable, 
inconsistent with natural instinct as well as law, and quite destruc- 
tive of society. It is acknowledged that some of Christ’s precepts 
were not designed to be of universal obligation at all times, and to 
all his disciples, but were directed to particular persons, and were 
only to take place on extraordinary occasions. Such was that which 
he mentionsof selling all and following Christ. But it docs not ap- 
pear, that in any of our Saviour’s precepts he had any view' to the 
Essenes, who are not once mentioned in the whole gospel. But as 
to other precepts which this writer mentions, and which are contained 
in the sermon on the mount, and directed to all the disciples, as that 
concerning the not resisting evil, the taking no thought for the mor- 
row, the laying up treasures, not on earth, but in heaven ; these pre- 
cepts, which are delivered in a concise proverbial way, taken in the 
true sense and intention of them, are of great and general use, as de- 
signed to restrain a malevolent revengeful spirit, anxious distracting 
cares, and an inordinate love of worldly riches. These and other 
precepts Mr. Chubb had endeavoured to expose, and 1 shall refer to 
the remarks that are made in the beginning of the fourteenth 
Letter. 

Among the precepts of Christianity may be reckoned those re- 
lating to polygamy and divorces. Our author looks upon a prohi- 
bition of polygamy to be a prohibition of w'hat the law of nature 
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permits in the fullest manner, and even requires too on several occa- 
sions: concerning which see what was observed above. Letter 
XXVI. As to divorces, he declares, that "with them monogamy 
may be thought a reasonable institution ; without them it is an un- 
natural, absurd, and cruel imposition ; that it crosses the intention 
of nature, and stands in opposition to the most effectual means 
of multiplying the human species.”* He seems very much to ap- 
prove the law of Moses for allowing polygamy and divorces, and to 
think it in this instance much more reasonable and conformable to 
the law of nature than Christianity is. But he has not fairly re- 
presented the Mosaical doctrine concerning divorces. He says, 
"the legal causes for divorces had a great latitude,’* among which 
he reckons this for one, " because the husband found another wo- 
man whom he thought handsomer, or whom it was more convenient 
for him to marry.”t Where he represents it, as if these were legal 
causes of' divorce , i. e. causes specified in the original law itself; 
which is not true. It was only a corrupt gloss of some of the 
Jewish doctors, who in this as well as other instances perverted the 
design of the original law. There is no express mention of divorces 
in the Jewish sacred history, after the law made concerning this 
matter, till they are occasionally mentioned by Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
In the latter times of the Jewish state, divorces seem to have been 
more frequent, and for slighter causes ; though even then there were 
many among the Jews, wno opposed the loose interpretation of that 
law given by others of their doctors. This writer mentions “ the 
differences between the schools of " Hillel and Sammeas about 
divorces ; and that Christ decided in favour of the latter, and speci- 
fied but one kind of turpitude as a just cause of divorce.”} And 
in this he plainly lets us know he thinks our Saviour was in the 
wrong. And he goes on to say in a sneering way, that" the law of 
grace was superior in time to the natural and Mosaical law among 
Christians.”§ What follows is mean banter, mixed with a scanda- 
lous insinuation against the chastity of the Blessed Virgin, because 
Joseph had thoughts of divorcing her, having suspected her to hare 
been got with child before her marriage. This he produces as an 
anecdote* from Justin Martyr, as if it were a piece of secret history, 
when every one that has read the gospel knows, that the evangelist 
both mentions the suspicion, and shows how causeless it was, and 
how it was removed, Mat. i. 18 — 24. 
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He expressly calls polygamy and divorces institutions which have 
reason and revelation on their side ; where he seems willing to allow 
for a while, that the Mosaical law was from God, that he may draw 
a patronage from thence for polygamy and divorces ; and he speaks 
of them as if they were positive institutions, expressly prescribed 
and enjoined in that law as by divine authority. But this is not 
fairly represented. They were at best barely permitted. Polygamy 
is no-where expressly allowed, much less commanded in the law of 
Moses. But there arc several things that plainly imply a disappro- 
bation of it. As particularly the account there given of God’s hav- 
ing at the first creation formed one woman for one man, and ap- 
pointed that there should be an inseparable union between them, 
and that they should be one jiesk. And though Moses gives instances 
of polygamy among some of the patriarchs, they are so circumstanced 
as to make a very disadvantageous representation of that practice, 
and the consequences of it. The utmost that can be said is, that it 
is not expressly prohibited in that law. And there are some wise 
regulations added, which indeed suppose it to be what was then 
practised, but seem plainly designed to discourage it, and to correct 
and restrain the abuses which it tended to produce. See Exod. xxi. 
D, 10. Deut. xxi. 15, 16, 17. The law about divorces, Deut. xxiv. 
1 — 4. specifics some mutter of uncleanness as the cause of divorce, 
which some of the Jewish doctors themselves, particularly the 
Caraites, who keep close to the letter of the law, understand of adul- 
tery, or at least of some immodest and unchaste behaviour. And 
Moses supposes the woman that was divorced to be defiled by a 
second marriage, and therefore ordains that the first husband should 
never have it in his power to take her again ; which was manifestly 
intended to discourage that practice. Our Saviour indeed saith,that 
Moses suffered it for the hardness of their hearts , Mat. xix. 8. This 
our author is pleased to represent as if Christ maintained, that “ God 
tolerated superstitious practices, or permitted even crimes to have 
tlie sanction of his law, because of the hardness of their hearts.”* 
But to this may be applied the distinction which he himself mentions, 
and seems to 'approve, made by the Civilians, “ between a plenary 
and less plenary permission , one of which gives a right to do, anti 
the other exempts from punishment for doing. It is the latter 
kind of permission which was given to polygamy and divorces, and 
which our Saviour refers to, when ho talks of their being suffered to 
do it for the hardness of their hearts ; not as if it was what God 
countenanced and approved, but they were so far guttered to do it 
as not to incur a legal penalty by doing it ; but when he sent his 
well-beloved Son to bring the clearest and most perfect scheme of 
religion, this practice was more plainly prohibited than it had been 
before. And this, instead of being a just objection against the 
Christian law, is a proof of its great excellence ; which has hereby 
provided for preserving to both sexes their just rights, for strength- 
ening the union between the married pair, which it is of great iiu- 
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portance to strengthen and improve, for uniting the care of botli 
parents in the education of children, for maintaining the peace and 
order of families, and for restraining an unbounded dissoluteness 
and licentiousness. Whereas the contrary practice of polygamy and 
frequent divorces has a tendency to reduce one half of the human 
species to a miserable servitude, and to deprive them of their natural 
rights, to produce the most bitter jealousies and distractions in 
families, and to hinder the orderly education of children. It gives 
occasion to unnatural mutilations, and lets the reins loose to a licen- 
tious appetite. I shall only farther observe, that an author whom 
no man will suspect of being prejudiced in favour of the Christian 
law, has, in an ingenious Essay, upon considering and comparing 
what may be said for and against polygamy and divorces, shown 
that the law forbidding them is founded upon better reasons, and 
more for the general good of mankind, and order of society, than the 
contrary. See Mr. Hume's Moral and Political Essays, Essay 
twenty-second, on polygamy and divorces. 

As to the doctrines of Christianity, that of Christ being the 
mediator between God and man, and of our redemption by his 
blood, they are evidently of great importance. Our author himself 
represents them as fundamental doctrines of true original Chris- 
tianity, for which he sometimes professes so great a regard, and 
yet hath done all in his power to expose them. 

The doctrine of a mediator in general lie represents as unreason- 
able and absurd, and as having been originally derived from the 
heathens. He says, “ the doctrine of a mediator between God and 
man was established in the heathen theology, and the Christians 
held a mediation likewise. But the former seem the most excusable. 
For the Christian believes that he may have access at all times to 
the throne of grace : but the poor heathen, filled with a religious 
horror, durst not approach the divine Monarch except through 
the mediation of his ministers.” * And again, among the ex- 
travagant hypotheses of the pagan, he reckons their notions 
of mediators and intercessors with God on the behalf of mankind, 
of atonement and expiation, f That the heathens had some 
notion of the necessity of a mediator or mediators between God 
and man is very true, which might be owing both to the natural 
sense they had of their own guilt and un worthiness, compared 
with the infinite majesty, greatness, and puvity, of the Supreme 
Being, and to some traditions originally derived from extraord inary 
revelation. But this, like other articles of the ancient primitive 
religion, became greatly corrupted, and gave occasion to much su- 
perstition and confusion in their worship. But in the Christian 
scheme this doctrine # is set in a clear and noble light. The Chris- 
tian indeed believes, as this writer hath observed, that he hath 
access at all times to the throne of grace ; but he also believes, that 
it is through the great Mediator whom God hath in his infinite 
wisdom and goodness appointed, that he hath freedom of access. 
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And nothing can give a more amiable idea of the Supreme Being, 
or have a greater tendency to strengthen our hope and affiance in 
him, than to consider him as a God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, and as having appointed his well-beloved Son, a person 
of infinite dignity, as the great and only Mediator, through whom 
he is pleased to communicate the blessings of his grace to sinners of 
the human race, and in whose name they are to offer up their 
prayers and praises to him, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
love. It is impossible to prove that there is any thing in such a 
constitution unworthy of the supreme and infinitely-perfect Being. 
And if we are assured by a well-attested revelation, that this is the 
order appointed by God in his sovereign wisdom, it ought to be re- 
ceived and improved with the highest thankfulness. And it nearly 
imports those to whom this revelation is made known, to take care 
that they do not reject the grace and mercy of God, and his offered 
salvation, by refusing to accept it in that way in which he himself 
hath thought fit to appoint. If this be a divine constitution (and 
we are as sure that it is so, as that the gospel is true), they are not 
chargeable with a slight guilt, who, instead of making a proper use 
of it, and taking the advantage it is fitted to yield, presume to 
cavil at it, and rashly to arraign the proceedings of the Supreme 
Wisdom and Goodness, in a case of which they cannot possibly 
pretend to be competent judges. 

With respect to the doctrine of redemption, which, he observes 
from Dr. Clarke, is a main and fundamental article of the Christian 
faith , he takes upon him to pronounce, that “ the utmost endea- 
vours have been and always must be employed in vain, to reduce the 
entire plan of the divine wisdom, in the mission of Christ, and the 
redemption of man, to a coherent, intelligible, and reasonable 
scheme of doctrines and tacts.”* And it is the entire design of the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh of his Fragments and Essays, to ex- 
pose that doctrine, and to answer what Dr. Clarke had offered to 
show, that there is nothing in it contrary to reasou.+ 

He observes, that “ the tall of man lies at the foundation of the 
doctrine of redemption, and that the account of it is irreconcileable 
to every idea vve have of the wisdom, justice, and goodness, to say 
nothing of the dignity, of the Supreme Being.”:}: I need not adu 
any thing here to what has been already offered on that subject in 
my thirteenth Letter. The great corruption of mankind has been 
acknowledged by the most diligent observers in all ages ; and great 
is the guilt and misery they have thereby incurred : and it is no 
way reasonable to suppose that this was the original state of the 
human nature. The redemption of mankind is a provision made by 
infinite wisdom and goodness, for recovering them from the corrup- 
tion into which they had fallen, and the guilt they had incurred, 
and for restoring them to righteousness and true holiness, and even 
raising them to everlasting felicity, in such a way as is most con- 
sistent with the honour of God’s government, and of his illustrious 
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moral excellencies. And if there be some things relating to the 
methods of our redemption which we are not well able distinctly to 
explain or comprehend, it is not to be wondered at, considering that 
these are things of a high nature, and which depend upon the deter- 
minations and councils of the divine wisdom, of which, without his 
revelation of them, we cannot assume to be proper judges. 

There are two questions here proper to be considered ; one con- 
cerning expiation in general; the other concerning that particular 
method of expiation held forth to us in the Gospel, by the death and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

As to the general question, it can scarce be reasonably denied, 
that if we consider God as the wise and righteous governor of the 
world, who is infinitely just as well as merciful; if any expedient 
can be fixed upon for his pardoning his sinful offending creatures, 
and dispensing his graces and benefits to them, in such away as at 
the same time to manifest his invariable love of order, bis just de- 
testation of all moral evil, and the steady regard he hath to the 
vindicating the authority of his government and laws; this would 
be most worthy of his rcctoral wisdom, and show forth his attributes, 
especially his justice and mercy, in their pjpper harmony, so as to 
render him both most amiable and most venerable. 

If it be alleged, that repentance alone is a sufficient expiation, 
not to repeat what hath been already offered on this head in the 
XXVI Ith Letter, p. 389, it may be demanded whether God could 
in strict justice punish sinners for their transgressions of his laws, 
and for the crimes they have committed? If he could, it is because 
those transgressions and crimes really deserve punishment. If those 
crimes deserve punishment, it must be an act of free sovereign grace 
and mercy to remit or not to inflict the deserved penalty. And as 
it is an act of sovereignty, it must depend upon what shall seem fit 
to the supreme and infinitely wise and perfect Mind to determine, 
upon a full view of what is best and properest upon the whole. 
And are we so well acquainted with what the Infinite Majesty oweth 
to himself, and what the greatest good of the moral world doth re- 
quire, as to take upon us positively to determine a thing in which 
the divine authority and prerogatives, and the reason of his govern- 
ment, are so nearly concerned ? Upon what foundation can we 
pretend to be sure, that the great Governor of the world is obliged 
to pardon sinners at all times and in all cases, barely and immedi- 
ately upon their repentance, and even to crown their imperfect 
obedience, though attended with many failures and defects, with the 
glorious reward of eternal life? And if no man can pretend without 
an inexcusable rashness and ignorance to he sure of this, who can 
take upon him to determine, what expiation or satisfaction for sin, 
besides the repentance of the sinner, the most wise and righteous 
Governor of the world may see fit to insist upon ? This, if any 
thing, seems to be a proner subject for divine revelation. 

Dr. Clarke had argued, as his Lordship observes, that the ‘‘cus- 
tom of sacrifices which universally obtained shows it to have been 
f he general sense of mankind, that sonic expiation was necessary 
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for sin, and that God would not be appeased without some punish- 
ment and satisfaction.” * Our author speaks of this way of argu- 
ing: with great contempt. 

lie says, that “ the most absurd notions which superstition ever 
spread in contradiction to the law of nature and reason, are applied 
to the proceedings of God with man.” But since it is a matter of 
fact that cannot be denied, that the offering sacrifices to God was 
one of the most ancient external rites of religion of which we have 
any account ; since it obtained early and universally, not only 
among polytheists and idolaters, but among the most religious 
adorers of the one true God ; this naturally leadeth us to conclude, 
that it was a part of the primitive religion originally enjoined to the 
first ancestors of the human race, and from them transmitted to 
their descendants. Upon any other supposition it is hard to con- 
ceive, how men should come so universally to look upon the taking 
away the life of a beast, to bo well-pleasing in the sight of God, 
and an acceptable piece of divine worship. The best way of ac- 
counting for this seems to be, that it was a sacred rite of divine ap- 
pointment, which was originally intended for wise and valuable 
purposes ; viz . to impress men’s minds with a sense of the evil and 
demerit of sin, and to be an acknowledgment on the part of the 
sinner that his sins deserved punishment; and at the same time to 
be a pledge and token of God’s being willing to receive an atone- 
ment, and of his pardoning grace and mercy. And since it appears 
to have been an original part of the diviife scheme, that God would 
send his Son into the world, in the fulness of time, to suffer and 
die for the redemption of mankind, in whose blood that covenant 
was founded, by virtue of which good men in all ages were to be 
saved upon their repentance, and sincere though imperfect obedi- 
ence; then supposing that some discovery of this was made to the 
first parents of the human race after their apostacy, as a foundation 
for their hope and comfort, this gives a most reasonable account of 
the institution of such a sacred rite ; than which nothing could be 
better fitted to keep up a notion and expectation of a suffering Re- 
deemer, and to be a constant memorial to them both of their own 
guilt and of the divine mercy. And hence those sacrifices were very 
properly accompanied with prayers, confessions of sin, and thanks- 
givings, and were regarded as federal rites, and tokens of friendship 
and reconciliation between God and man. But this, like other 
parts of the primitive religion, became corrupted. The true original 
design of sacrifices was forgotten and lost, though the external rite 
still continued ; and they were looked upon as in themselves and of 
their own nature properly expiatory. 

Our way is now prepured to consider the question as it relates 
particularly to that method of expiation, which is held forth to u& 
m the Gospel by the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
a Mediator of infinite dignity. And with regard to this he urgeth* 
that “ our notions of God's moral attributes will lead us to think. 
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that God would be satisfied more agreeably to his mercy and good- 
ness without any expiation upon the repentance of the offenders, 
and more agreeably to his justice with any other expiation rather 
than this.”* In opposition to this, it may be affirmed, that sup- 
posing an expiation to have been necessary on the behalf of sinful 
men, none can be conceived more ‘ worthy, or more valuable, or 
more capable of answering the most excellent ends, than that which 
is set before us in the Gospel. 

We are there taught, that upon a foresight of man’s apostacy, and 
the miseries and ruin to which the human race would be exposed by 
their iniquities and transgressions, God had, in his infinite wisdom 
and grace, determined to provide a Saviour for recovering them 
from their guilt and misery to holiness and happiness: and that it 
was appointed in the divine councils that this Saviour should, in 
order to the accomplishing this great design, take upon him human 
flesh, and should not only bring a clear revelation of the divine will 
to mankind, and exhibit a most perfect example of universal holi- 
ness, goodness, and purity, but that he should on the behalf of sin- 
ful men, and to make atonement for their offences, submit to undergo 
the most grievous sufferings and death : Jj|iat accordingly, in that 
season which seemed fittest to the divine wisdom, God sent his 
own well-beloved Son into the world, a person of infinite dignity, 
upon this most gracious and benevolent purpose and design : That 
this glorious person actually took upon him our nature, and lived 
and conversed among men here on earth : That he brought the 
most perfect discoveries of the divine will that had been ever made 
to mankind, for instructing them in those things which it was of 
the highest importance to them to know: That in his sacred life 
and practice he exhibited all the beauties of holiness, and yielded 
the most perfect obedience to the divine law, which he exemplified 
in the dignity of its authority and in the excellency of its precepts : 
That besides this, prompted by his own generous love to mankind, 
and in obedience to the divine appointment, he voluntarily submitted 
for our sakes to the deepest humiliations and abasements, and the 
most dolorous agonies and passions, followed by a most cruel and 
ignominious death, that he might obtain eternal redemption for us. 
He suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
back unto God. By these his sufferings and obedience on our be- 
half, which was infinitely pleasing in the sight of God, he became 
the propitiation for the sins of the world, and did that in reality 
which the sacrifices could only do in type and figure. And on the 
account of what he hath done and suffered on the behalf of sinful 
men, God has been graciously pleased to promise to grant a full 
and free pardon of all their sins, upon their sincere repentance, to 
communicate to them through this great Mediator the blessings of 
his grace, and to crown their sincere though imperfect obedience 
with the glorious reward of eternal life : That accordingly that suf- 
fering Saviour having by himself purged our sins, was raised again 
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from the dead, and crowned with glory and honour : That he now 
appears for guilty men as their great advocate and intercessor: And 
is constituted the great dispenser of those spiritual blessings which 
he had by the divine appointment procured for us, and is the author 
of eternal salvation to them that obey him. 

This is one illustrious instance of what our author declares, that 
the theology/ of the gospel is marvellous . It could only have been 
known by divine revelation ; and now that it is discovered to us, it 
calls for our highest admiration and thankfulness. 

Let us now consider the objections he hath urged against it. 

lie represents it as absurd to suppose, that “ God sent his only 
begotten Son, who had not offended him, to be sacrificed for men 
who had offended him, that he might expiate their sins, and satisfy 
his own anger.”* As to God’s sending his own Son to be the 
Saviour of sinful men, to redeem them from misery and ruin, and to 
raise them to eternal life, it cannot reasonably be denied, that the 
more glorious and wonderful the person was, and the greater his 
dignity, the better was he fitted for accomplishing the great work to 
which he was designed; and the greater value it derived to the 
obedience he yielded, the sufferings he endured on our behalf. 
This writer observes, that “ the means of reconciling all sinners to 
an offended Deity were made by the pagan theology extremely 
easy.” And he particularly instances in expiatory sacrifices/)- But 
no such thing can be justly objected against the doctrine of our 
redemption by the blood of Christ. It is certainly of the highest 
importance to mankind, that they should not entertain too slight 
thoughts of the evil of sin, or look upon it as too easy a matter to 
obtain the favour of God when they had offended him, or imagine 
that his just displeasure against sin may he averted by trivial expe- 
dients. All this is effectually provided against in the gospel scheme. 
The expiation in this case is supposed to be effected by a sacrifice 
of infinite virtue, not to be equalled or repeated. This gives the 
most effectual conviction, that it is not a slight or trifling matter, to 
atone for the sins of men, and to offer such an expiation as is suited 
to the majesty of God to accept. No man that believes this can 
possibly entertain slight thoughts of the evil and demerit of sin. It 
tendeth to fill us with the most awful reverential conceptions of the 
infinite majesty of the Supreme Being, his righteousness and purity, 
and the inviolable regard he hath to the authority of his govern- 
ment and laws. 

As to the other part of the objection, that it is absurd to suppose, 
that u the Son of God who had not offended should be sacrificed for 
men who had offended him,” the truth is, that if he had not been 
perfectly innocent and holy, he could not have been properly fitted 
to expiate the sins of men. Had he been himself guilty and a sin- 
ner, instead of making an atonement for the sins of others, he must 
have been punished for his own. Nor could his oblatiou have been 
of such value and merit as to be proper for answering the great ends 
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for which it was designed. If it be still objected, that it is unjust 
and cruel that an innocent person should be punished for the guilty, 
I answer, that it will be allowed, that if the evils and sufferings the 
guilty had incurred by their crimes should, by the mere arbitrary 
act and authority of the supreme ruling power, be laid on an inno- 
cent person without and against his own consent, this would be 
contrary to all the rules both of goodness and justice, and would be 
a confounding the whole order of things. But this is far from being 
the case. The sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ were not arbi- 
trarily imposed upon him by the mere authority of God. He him- 
self freely undertook the great work of our redemption. lie con- 
sented to undergo these temporary sufferings for the most valuable 
ends, for promoting the glory of God, and the salvation of mankind. 
The admitting him therefore to suffer on our behalf, was not doing 
him any injustice, but giving him an opportunity of performing the 
most wonderful act of obedience, and exhibiting the most astonish- 
ing instance of love and goodness towards perishing sinners, from 
whence, according to the divine compact and covenant, the most 
glorious benefits were to redound to tlie human race ; and he him- 
self was to be recompensed with the highest glory in that nature 
which he assumed. It is no hard matter therefore to answer the 
question our author puts, “Whether the truth of that maxim — that 
it is not equally fit that an innocent person should be extremely 
miserable, as that he should be free from such misery — the inno- 
cence of the Lamb of God, and the sufferings and ignominious death 
of Christ, can be reconciled together, and how)”* That Christ 
endured the most grievous sufferings, and was put to a most cruel 
and ignominious death, and consequently that in his case a person 
perfectly innocent was exposed to tne greatest sufferings, is a matter 
of fact which cannot lie denied. And it cannot reasonably be pre- 
tended, that it renders those sufferings more unjust, that he should 
suffer on the account of sinful men, to make atonement for their 
sins, and to procure for them the most valuable blessings, than if he 
had endured those sufferings without any such view at all. The 
sufferings of a most holy and righteous person arc perfectly recon- 
cileable to all the rules of justice, and to the order and reason of 
things, provided those sufferings are what he himself hath volunta- 
rily undertaken, and that they answer a most valuable and excellent 
end for the public good, and that the suffering person himself after- 
wards receives a glorious recommence. And according to the ac- 
count given us in the Gospel, all these circumstances concurred in 
the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Clarke had mentioned some of the excellent ends which the 
sufferings and death of Christ were designed and fitted to answer : 
such as, that this method “ tends to discountenance and prevent 
presumption, to discourage men from repeating their transgressions, 
to give them a deep sense of the heinous nature of sin, and to con- 
vince them of the excellence and importance of the laws of God, and 
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the indispensable necessity of paying obedience to them.”* Lord 
Bolingbroke has not offered any argument to prove, that redemption 
by the death of Christ was not well fitted to answer these ends, but in 
his dictatorial manner has pronounced, that “ the prudential reasons 
assigned by Dr. Clarke for the death of Christ would appear futile 
and impertinent, if applied to human councils; but in their appli- 
cation to the divine, they became profane and impious. — That the 
death of Christ, instead of being proper to discountenance presump- 
tion, and to discourage men from repeating their transgressions, as 
Clarke pretends, might, and in fact nas countenanced presumption, 
without discouraging men from repeating their transgressions/’t 
There is no doctrine but may be abused by the perverseness of bad 
and licentious men. Sinners may take encouragement from the 
goodness and mercy of God to continue in their evil courses, in 
hopes that he will not punish them for their crimes. And on the 
other hand, the doctrine concerning the justice of God may be 
abused, to harden men in their sins, and to cut them off from all 
hopes of mercy, which would have an equal tendency to destroy all 
piety and virtue, and subvert the very foundations of religion. But 
the Gospel scheme of our reconciliation by the death of Christ pro- 
vides admirably against both these extremes. On the one hand, 
the fullest discoveries are made of the infinite grace and goodness 
of God towards mankind, in that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that through his sufferings and death a way might be opened for 
redeeming and saving the lost human race. A free and universal 
offer is made of pardon and salvation to all sinners without excep- 
tion, that shall accept of offered mercy upon the gracious and rea- 
sonable terms which are there appointed. The most exceeding 
great and precious promises are made, the most gracious assistances 
are provided to help our infirmities, and we are raised to the privi- 
leges of the children of God, and to the most animating hopes of a 
glorious resurrection and eternal life, as the reward even of our im- 
perfect obedience. It is impossible that any thing should give us a 
more amiable idea of the Supreme Being, and of his wonderful love 
to maukind. Nothing can have a greater tendency to enlarge our 
joys, and to excite the most grateful and devout affections towards 
our heavenly Father, as the lather of mercies, and the God of love, 
and towards the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Saviour and lover of 
our natures, and to lay us under the strongest engagements to love 
and obey him. 

But then on the other hand, lest this should be abused, the Gos- 
pel presents the Supreme Being as of infinite justice, righteousness, 
and purity, who hath such a hatred against sin, and such a regard 
to the authority of his government and laws, that he would not re- 
ceive guilty transgressors of the human race to his grace and favour, 
upon any less consideration than the sufferings and sacrifice of his 
well-beloved Son on their behalf ; than which nothing could possibly 
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exhibit a more awful display of God’s displeasure against sin : so 
that he hath taken care to manifest his righteousness and justice, 
even in the methods of our reconciliation. We are farther assured, 
that though the sacrifice Christ hath offered be so infinitely meri- 
torious, yet the virtue of it is only applied upon such terms as the 
divine wisdom hath appointed, i. e. to those only that return to God 
by a sincere repentance and new obedience. So that on this plan 
the necessity of holiness and obedience is most strongly and effec- 
tually secured, since without this there can be no interest in that 
great atonement, and consequently no hope of pardon and salvation. 
And the several threatenings are denounced against those who abuse 
all this grace, and turn it into licentiousness : and they are warned, 
that their punishments shall be heightened in proportion to the ag- 
gravations of their crime. Thus tlie Gospel scheme of redemption 
through Jesus Christ hath an admirable propriety and harmony in 
it, and bears upon it the illustrious characters of a divine original. 
It giveth the greatest hopes to the upright and sincere, without 
affording the least ground of encouragement to the obstinately 
wicked and presumptuous sinner. It represents God as most amia- 
ble and most awful, infinitely good, gracious, and merciful, and at 
the same time infinitely just, righteous, and holy. These characters 
in a lower degree must concur in an excellent earthly prince ; much 
more must they be supposed to be united in the highest possible 
degree of eminence in the Supreme Being, the All-wise and All- 
perfect Governor of the world. 

He concludes his remarks on what Dr. Clarke had offered to 
show', that the doctrine of our redemption by Christ is not contrary 
to reason, with a general reflection or two. One is this, “ Let iij, 
suppose a great prince governing a w'icked and rebellious people . 
he has it in his power to punish, but thinks fit to pardon them. 
But he orders lus only and well-beloved son to be put to death, to 
expiate their sins, ana satisfy his royal vengeance.'’ And then he 
asks, “ Would this proceeding appear to the eye of reason, and in 
the unprejudiced light of nature, wise, or just, or good ? N<J man 
dares to say that it would, except it be a divine.”* But no divine 
would put so absurd a case, which, as he represents it, could not 
possibly answer any valuable end. The King would have no right 
to put his son to death for the crimes of rebels ; and to do it against 
his consent, would be the height of injustice and cruelty : and even 
if he should consent, it would be the irretrievable loss of an hopeful 
Prince, both to the King his father, and to the community who had 
an interest in his life. But if a case could be supposed, in which 
the death of an excellent Prince would be the saving of a state from 
ruin, and the best and properest means for averting the greatest 
public evils and calamities, and for procuring the greatest public 
happiness, I believe it would bo acknowledged to be a glorious ac- 
tion for a King to give up his son, and for the Prince his son to give 
himself up to dcatn, for so extensive a benefit, and would be cclc- 
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brated as such to all succeeding ages. Though still in that ca*e 
there could be no hope of the suffering person’s being restored to 
life, or to the public, or having a proper reward given him for so 
consummate a virtue : which makes a vast difference between this 
case, or indeed any other that could be put in human governments, 
and our redemption by the sufferings and death of Christ as stated 
in the gospel. 

His second reflection is, that “ Dr. Clarke acknowledges, that 
human reason could never have discovered such a method as this 
for the reconciliation of sinners to an offended God.” From whence 
he argues, that “ therefore it cannot be said, that this method is 
agreeable to sound unprejudiced reason, which is what Dr. Clarke, 
here undertook to show.”* But there is no inconsistency between 
these. A thing may be of such a kind, that reason could not have 
discovered it, and yet when discovered may have nothing in it con- 
trary to reason, and may be such as unprejudiced reason will approve. 
And this I take to be the case of the scripture doctrine of our re- 
demption. Our author indeed hath attempted to show, that this 
doctrine is more absurd than any thing that can be found in any 
system of paganism. But what he offers to this purpose is entirely 
fo be charged, not upon the doctrine itself as laid down in scripture, 
but upon tlie base and injurious representation he is pleased to make 
of it. lie concludes with saying, that “the heathens could not 
imagine any thing so repugnant, as the doctrine of our redemption 
by the death of Christ, to all their ideas of order, of justice, of 
goodness, and even of theism. ”t If these were so, the heathen 
world were far from being so disposed and prepared for receiving the 
Christian mysteries as he sometimes pretends they were. It will be 
acknowledged, that Christ crucified was to the Greeks, who had a 
high conceit of their own wisdom and learning, foolishness ; but it 
was the wisdom and power of God , as St. Paul expresseth it. And 
accordingly this doctrine of the cross of Christ triumphed over all 
the opposition which their boasted learning and philosophy, assisted 
by tli$ power and authority of the civil magistrate, the influence and 
artifices of the priests, and tiie prejudices of the vulgar, and the 
vices and passions of men, could raise against it. There are, no 
doubt, great difficulties attending the scheme of our redemption. 
But tins writer, if he were consistent with himself, ought not to 
make this an objection against its truth or divine original. lie ob- 
serves, that u nothing is more conformable to our ideas of the infi- 
nitely Perfect Being, than to believe, that human reason cannot 
account for the proceedings of infinite wisdom in a multitude of 
instances, in many of those perhaps that seem the most obvious to 
it.”J And he elsewhere declares, that “ if infinite wisdom and 
power created and governs the universe, we must prepare to meet 
with several appearances, which we cannot explain, nor reconcile to 
the ideas we endeavour to form of the divine perfections, and which 
are disproportionable to our and every other finite und erst and ing.”§ 
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And finding fault with the pertness and presumption of divines, he 
says, “ it would pass for downright madness, if we were not accus- 
tomed to it, to near a creature of the lowest form of intelligent 
beings undertake to penetrate the designs, to fathom the depths, 
and to unveil the mysteries of infinite wisdom, which the most ex- 
alted of created intelligences would adore in silence.’* 4 This may 
be justly turned against himself. It is no presumption to believe 
what God has revealed of his councils concerning the methods of our 
salvation, or to think and speak of them as far as he has been 
pleased to declare them. But it is an inexcusable arrogance to pre- 
sume to arraign the proceedings of infinite wisdom made known to 
us in a well-attested revelation, because there are some things rela- 
ting to them which we are not able distinctly to explainer to account 
for. This is what our author hath done with a rashness and inso- 
lence that is shocking. Some passages of this kind have been 
already produced, to which I shall add one more. Speaking of the 
mystery of our redemption by the blood of Christ, he asserts, that 
“ the love there displayed is partiality, and the justice there showed 
is injustice — And that injustice and cruelty are united in this ; that 
mankind would not have been redeemed, if the Jews had not cruci- 
fied Christ ; and yet they were rejected and punished for crucifying 
him.”+ He here chargetfi it as a great injustice and cruelty to reject 
and punish the Jews for crucifying Christ, because mankind could 
not have been redeemed without it ; and yet he had before observed, 
that “ Christ was sacrificed by men who mcaued no expiation, and 
who meaned a murder, not a sacrifice .” + God’s bringing the 
greatest good out of the injustice and wickedness of the Jews, which 
he foresaw and permitted, but did not cause, is indeed an illustrious 
proof of his infinite wisdom, but is no extenuation of their crime ; 
and therefore there was no injustice in punishing them for it. But if 
the Jews had not crucified Christ, which is the case this writer puts, 
and which depends upon the modest supposition of God’s being mis- 
taken in his prescience, it would not follow, that his designs for the 
redemption of mankind would June been disappointed; infinite 
wisdom would not have been at a loss for proper methods to accom- 
plish its own glorious views. 

This is not the only passage, in which our author, who upon all 
occasions sets no bounds to his invectives against the Jews, expresses 
some pity towards them, as having been very hardly dealt with, in 
being punished for crucifying out* Lord. He observes, that " Christ 
contrived at his death to appear inn* cent to the Roman governor, 
and at the same time contrived to appear guilty to the Jews, and to 
make them the instruments of his death, by a scnucl of the most 
artful behaviour — That they were rejected for not believing him to 
be the Messiah — And he kept them in their error; at least he did 
nothing to draw them out of it, that they might bring him to the 
cross, and complete the redemption of mankind, without knowing 
that they did it at their own expence.”§ Nothing can possibly he 
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more unfair and disingenuous than this representation. It is evident, 
that our Lord took all proper opportunities of laying before the Jews’ 
the proofs of his Messiahship ; and that nothing could be more 
wisely conducted than the way he took gradually to remove their 
prejudices, though he did not make an express and public declara- 
tion of his being the Messiah, till the evidence should be completed, 
and it should plainly appear, that his kingdom was not of this world! 
Instead of laying plots to engage the Jews to put him to death, he 
on many occasions used the most prudent precautions to avoid the 
effects of their malice, till he could do it no longer, without betray- 
ing the truth, and counteracting the design upon which he was sent. 

The last thing I shall take notice of with regard to what Lord 
Bolingbroke hath offered concerning the doctrine of our redemption, 
is, that he represents it as having proceeded from the pride of the 
human heart . He blames Archbishop Tillotson for observing, very 
pathetically, at the close of one of his sermons, that " when the 
angels fell, God left them in their fallen state ; but when man fell, 
he sent his Son, his only-begotten Son, his dearly-belovcd Son, to 
redeem the race by his sufferings and passion.” Upon which he 
remarks, that “ this raises us not only to an equality with the angels, 
but to a superiority over 1110111.”* And he afterwards censures the 
divines, for being “unwilling to leave their notions of human worth 
and importance, or of the designs of God in favour of men and 
says, that “though our religion forbids pride, and teaches humility, 
yet the whole system of it tends to inspire the former. ” He instances 
in its teaching, that “ man was made after the image of God, and 
that God abandoned myriads of angels, but determined to raise man 
from his fall by the sacrifice of his iSon.” And he asks, “ is it pos- 
sible to conceive higher notions of a created being than these revealed 
truths must inspire It is certain, that, according to the scripture 
account, God spared not the angels that sinned , though originally 
superior to the human race, but sent his Son to redeem mankind. 
And undoubtedly there were wise reasons for that proceeding, which 
God hath not thought tit to reveal to us, and which therefore we can- 
not pretend to judge of. But whatever was the reason of it, God’s 
extending his grace and mercy to mankind in so marvellous a way, 
certainly demandeth our most grateful acknowledgments. We are 
taught every where in scripture to ascribe the great things God 
hath done for us, not to any worthiness in ourselves, but merely to 
his sovereign unobligcd grace and goodness. It is manifest that the 
whole scheme of Christianity tendeth to inspire us with the most 
adoring thoughts of God’s infinite majesty, greatuess, and purity, 
and at the same time to impress and affect our hearts with the most 
humbling sense of our own meanness, guilt, and unworthiness. It 
tendeth not to inspire us with pride, but with gratitude for unde- 
served favours and benefits ; and at the same time that it filleth 11s 
with the highest admiration of the divine condescension and good- 
ness towards us, it teacheth us to sink low into the very dust before 
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his glorious majesty, acknowledging that we are less than the least 
of his mercies, and giving him the whole glory of our salvation. 

is observable, that Lord Bolingbroke seems on many occasions 
very solicitous to prevent our having too high a conceit of our own 
excellence and importance. He blames the pagan theists for flatter- 
ing human nature, when they taught, that a good man imitates God, 
and that God is a lover of mankind, and made man to be happy.* To 
human pride and ambition he attributes the notion of tne soul’s 
being a spiritual substance distinct from the body, and the belief of 
its immortality.^ To this also he ascribes the doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence, and the notion that God is attentive to the 
prayers and wants of men ; and is ready on many occasions to assist, 
protect, and reward the good, and to punish or reclaim the wicked, j 
It seems then that, for fear of being thought too proud and assum- 
ing, we must deny that we have any souls distinct from our bodies, 
or at least must confess them to be like our bodies, corruptible and 
mortal ; we must not dare to aspire after a conformity to the Deity 
in his moral excellencies, nor to think that he lovetli us, or is con- 
cerned for our happiness; we must either not address ourselves to 
him at all, or not presume to imagine that he heareth or regardeth 
our prayers. It would be thinking too highly of our own impor- 
tance to imagine, that God cxerciseth any care or inspection over 
us, or that he taketh notice of our actions with approbation or dis- 
pleasure, or will call us to an account for them. Thus this sagacious 
writer hath found out the secret of banishing religion out of the 
world, under pretence of guarding against the piidc of the human 
heart. 

I need not take any particular notice of what his Lordship hath 
offered concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, lie affirms, that 
4 4 the Scriptures which are come down to us are very far from being 
vouchers of the Trinity we profess to believe. — And that we may 
assure ourselves, that many of the Scriptures and traditions which 
obtained in the primitive ages, deposed against this Trinity. 
Where he talks with as much confidence of Scriptures and tradi- 
tions which he supposes to be lost, and of what was contained in 
them, as if he himself had seen and read them, lie cliargeth St. 
Peter and St. Paul with inconsistency and contradiction, in some- 
times calling Christ a man, and at other times talking a different 
language, and calling him God. || Though supposing him to have 
the human nature in a near union with the divine, there is no con- 
tradiction in it at all. He has a long marginal note about the senti- 
ments of the primitive fathers concerning the Trinity, and censures 
bishop BulLf And he afterwards enlarges on the differences among 
Christians relating to it, and the disputes between Arius and 
Athanasius.** But he says nothing on this subject but what is very 
common, and has been often more fully and distinctly insisted upon 
by others, and therefore deserves no particular consideration here. 
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Wliat seems more peculiar to him is, that in the account he gives 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, he represents it as having been 
originally derived from the heathen theology. He says, that the 
heathen philosophers “ assumed a Trinity of divine hypostases in 
the Godhead. They held a Monad or Unity above all essence, a 
second proceeding eternally from the first, and a third proceeding 
eternally from the second, or from the first and second.** * That the 
hypothesis of the Trinity made a part of the Egyptian theology. 
“ It was brought from Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, whosoever 
he was, and probably by others in that remote antiquity : and that 
it was in much use afterwards : and we find the traces of it in all 
the theistical philosophers taught.** + He speaks of the Egyptian, 
Pythagorean, Platonic, and of the Zoroastrian, Chaldaic, and Sa- 
mothraciun Trinity. % And he mentions it also as having been 
anciently taught among the Chinese, and produces a passage out of 
one of their ancient books to this purpose. § A lute ingenious 
author has carried this still farther, and lias endeavoured at large to 
show, that some vestiges of the doctrine of the Trinity are to be 
found among the sages of all nations, times, and religions. || But 
he differs from Lord Boling broke m this, that whereas his Lord- 
ship charges it on the vain subtleties and reveries of the ancient 
metaphysical theology, this gentleman supposes it must have been 
owing to supernatural revelation, or some tradition originally derived 
from thence. And I cannot help thinking, that supposing the fact 
to have been as they both represent it, this seems to be a more 
reasonable way of accounting for it. Since it is otherwise not easy 
to conceive how it should come to pass, that so many great and wise 
men in different ages and nations, from the most ancient times, 
should have agreed in acknowledging some kind of triad in the 
divine nature. 

I shall only take notice of one passage more in Lord Boling- 
broke’s works* relating to the Trinity : it is this : that “ the doc- 
trine of the Trinity gives the Mahometans as much reason to say, 
that the revelation which Mahomet published was necessary to 
establish the unity of the Supreme Being, in opposition to the poly- 
theism which Christianity had introduced, as Christians have to 
insist, that the revelation which Christ published a few centuries 
before, was necessary to establish the unity of the Godhead against 
the pagan polytheism.** If But the case was very different. The 
unity of God could not be more stiongly and expressly asserted 
than it is in the holy Scripture s, both of the Old Testament and 
the New ; so that the pretended revelation of Mahomet was need- 
less in this respect. It is a fundamental principle of Christianity, 
that there is but one God, and one Mediator between God and man, 
and that Jesus Christ is lie. Those who maintain the doctrine of 
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the Trinity still hold the unity of the Godhead. Convince them 
that the Trinity is inconsistent with that uuity, and they will aban- 
don it. They cannot therefore be justly charged with polytheism, 
which is only imputed to them by a consequence which they ex- 
pressly deny and disavow. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

The Christian Doctrine of future Retributions vindicated. — It docs not charge God 
with Injustice in this present State — Future Punishments not contrary to Reason 
or the divine Attributes. — The Pretence, that they can be of no Use either for 
Reparation or Terror, examined. — The Rewards urn! Punishments of a future 
State shall be proportioned to the different Degrees of Virtue and Vice — The Pro- 
priety of appointing a State of Trial to reasonable Beings — It is wisely ordered, 
that the Sentence at the Day of Judgment shall be final and irreversible. — The 
Christian Representation of that Judgment and its Consequences, solemn and affec- 
ting, and of excellent Use. — Lord Bolingbroke’s injurious ('barge against the pri- 
mitive Christians. — His Complaints of the Corruptions brought into the Christian 
Church. — Such Writers very improper to set up for Reformers. — True genuiiu- 
Christianity needs not fear the Assaults of its ablest Adversaries.— Conclusion ot 
the Observations on Lord Bolingbroke’s Posthumous Works. 


Slit, 

It is a satisfaction to me, as I am apt to think it is to you, that 
the work is drawing near to a conclusion ; and the more so, as you 
know that I have, during a considerable part of the time in which l 
have been engaged in it, laboure d under great indisposition of body, 
which has rendered it more tedious and fatiguing to me, than other- 
wise it would have been. It will he well, if some murks of this do 
not appear in the performance itself. If this be the case, 1 hope 
candid allowance will he made for it. 

The only thing that now remains to be considered, with regard 
to Lord Bolingbroke’s attempts against Christianity, relutctli to 
what he has offered concerning the Scripture doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. He has done all he could to expose 
that doctrine, and Christianity on the account of it, especially the 
doctrine of future punishments. This is the principal design of 
several of his Fragments and Essays in the latter part of the fifth 
volume of his works; particularly of the sixty -sixth, sixty-seventh, 
sixty-eighth, sixty-ninth, seventieth, seventy-first, seventy-second, 
and seventy-seventh, of those Fragments and Essays. 

Before I enter on a distinct consideration of what he has offered 
on that subject, I would make two general observations. 

The one is, that he asserts the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments to be an original doctrine of the Christian religion, 
lie expressly asserts, that “ future rewards and punishments, aw 
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sanctions of the evangelical law * that " it was part of the origi- 
nal revelation. And when the Christians adopted this doctrine, 

they received the new law and the new sanction together on the faith 
of the same revelation.’ 1 + And indeed it cannot be denied, that 
this is a doctrine strongly and most expressly insisted on by our 
blessed Saviour himself, as a doctrine of principal importance. So 
that this may be justly regarded as a fundamental doctrine of that 
original Christianity, for which this writer professeth so great an 
esteem, and the truth, the excellence, and even divinity of which 
lie sometimes pretends to acknowledge. 

The other observation is this : that he makes the worst represen- 
tation imaginable of this doctrine, as both false, and of a pernicious 
tendency. lie asserts, that ft the double sanction of rewards and 
punishments in a future state was, in fact, invented by men. It 
appears to be so by the evident marks of humanity that characterise 

if. That these notions favour more of the human passions, than 

of justice or prudence. — That the vulgar heathens believed their 
Jupiter liable to so many human passions, that they might easily 
believe him liable, in his government of mankind, to those of love 
and hatred, of anger and vengeance. — That the Jews entertained 
such unworthy notions of God, and their system contained such 
instances of partiality in love and hatred, of furious anger, and un- 
relenting vengeance, in a long series of arbitrary judgments, that 
they would be ready to receive this heathenish doctrine of his arbi- 
trary and cruel proceedings hereafter. — That accordingly this doc- 
trine was in vogue in the Church of Moses, when that of Jesus 
began. And that it made a part of the original Christian reve- 
lation ”% — This doctrine he frequently represents as not only of 
human invention, but as absurd and impiour, and even as blasphe- 
mous ; and he asserts, that it u is impossible to reconcile it to the 
divine attributes .”§ And after having said that the Jews “ blended 
together at once, in the moral character of God, injustice, cruelty, 
and partiality,” he adds, that “ the moral character imputed to the 
Supreme Being by the Christian theology, differs little from that 
imputed to him by the Jewish.” Yea, he makes it the worse of 

the two. That “ sudden and violent anger are imputed to him 

in the one system, slow and silent revenge in the other. That he is 
represented by the latter as waiting to punish hereafter with unre- 
lenting vengeance and eternal torments, when it is too late to 
terrify, because it is too late to reform.” || Thus he represents that 
which he would have pass for an essential article in the original 
Christian revelation, as giving a worse idea of God than the Jewish 
revelation, which yet he pretends makes such a representation of the 
Deity as is worse than atheism. 

I shall now examine what he has offered to make good so heavy 
and injurious a charge. 

Some of his arguments are designed, if they prove any thing at 
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all, to bear against future rewards and punishments in general ; 
and some arc particularly levelled against the Christian doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments* 

As to the former, some notice has been already taken of what he 
had urged to invalidate the belief of a future state of retribution. I 
shall not repeat what has been offered above in the eighth Letter to 
this purpose, but shall proceed to mention some things, which I 
had occasion there to insist upon, as they make a part of the argu- 
ment, as he has managed it, against the Christian revelation. 

He charges those who assert, as Dr. Clarke has done, that “ fu- 
ture retributions are necessary to set the present disorders and 
inequalities right, and to justify, upon the whole, the scheme of 
providence,” as in effect maintaining, that “ God acts against his 
attributes, and the perfections of his nature in one system, only to 
have a reason the more for acting agreeably to them in another,” * 
He urges, “ that it is profane to insinuate, much more to affirm 
peremptorily, that the proceedings of God towards men in the pre- 
sent life are unjust ; and that if that could be admitted, it woukl be 
absurd to admit that this may be set right, which means, if the 
words have any meaning, that this injustice must cease to 1 >e in- 
justice on the received hypothesis of his proceedings towards man 
in another life.” And he argues, that " omnipotence itself cannot 
cause that which has been done not to have been done.” + The 
force of this argument depends upon a gross misrepresentation of the 
sense of those whom he has thought tit to oppose. No Christian 
divines pretend, that God’s proceedings towards men in this present 
life are unjust. On the contrary, they maintain, that -it is just and 
wise in God, and suitable to the nature of this state of trial and 
discipline, to suffer things to go on as they do in their present 
course; and that it is agreeable to the order of things, that a state 
of final letribution should succeed. They are far from thinking, 
that what is now injustice will in a future state cease to be injustice ; 
but they maintain, that that justice, the execution of which is for 
very wise reasons delayed, shall be exercised and displayed in the 
fittest season : that that punishment of the wicked which is not for 
the present inflicted, though designed, shall he executed, when it is 
ino»t proper it should be so: and that reward of the righteous, 
which is not as yet actually conferred, shall he conferred when it is 
fittest it, should be conferred, and when they are best prepared for re- 
ceiving it. They assert, that the evils and sufferings which good 
men endure in this present state are perfectly consistent with the 
divine justice, because they are either sent ns chastisements and 
corrections for their sins and miscarriages, or us seasonable trials 
for the exercise and improvement of their virtues, und to discipline 
them for a better world ; and that in a future state the trial shall be 
over, and their virtue fully rewarded, and they shall arrive at the 
true felicity and perfection of their nature : and on the other hand, 
that wicked persons are here often suffered to prosper, and have 
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many advantages and benefits given them, to lead them to repent- 
ance, and to answer many wise ends of providence. And if they 
prove incorrigible to the methods of discipline which are here made 
use of, those punishments which were here deferred, shall be at 
length inflicted, and God’s righteousness, and just detestation 
against sin, shall be awfully manifested and displayed. 

But it is especially against future punishments that he bends his 
force. He observes, that “ the heathen philosophers, even those of 
them who assumed providence to be the most active in directing the 
affairs of this world, were unanimous in their opinion, that* the 
Supreme Being was never angry, or ever did harm ;’* for which he 
cites a passage from Tully’s < Jjfices , lib. 3. Num iratum timemus 
Jovem ? At hoc qnidem commune est onnium phifosophorum — Nun- 
quam nee irasci l)eum, nec nocere* It will be easily allowed, that 
anger, strictly speaking, as it signifies a passionate emotion, such as 
is to be found in such imperfect creatures as we are, cannot be 
ascribed to God ; but to deny that he is displeased or offended with 
the sins of his creatures, which is all that is intended, when anger 
is ascribed to him in the sacred writings, is really to strike at the 
foundation of all religion, and, under pretence of honourable 
thoughts of God, to banish the fear of a Deity out of the world. It 
was a maxim of the Epicureans concerning the divine nature, 

Nec bene promerith capitur, nec tangitnr ira . 

And their design in it was to deny the providence of God, and to 
represent him as absolutely unconcerned about the actions of men, 
so as neither to reward the good, nor to punish evil doers. And 
this, if it holdeth at all, will equally hold against God’s punishing 
the wicked in this life, and in the next. And it looks as if this was 
our author’s intention. lie urges, that “ neither reason nor expe- 
rience will show us, in the Author of nature, an angry, revengeful 
judge, or bloody executioner.”*! - But to miscall things does not 
alter their nature. It is easy to throw a hard name, and to call jus- 
tice vengeance and cruelty ; but no argument can be drawn from 
this to prove, that that which is one of the most glorious perfections, 
and inseparable from the wise and righteous Governor ox the world, 
ought to pass for the worst of characters. If the Supreme Being 
be not utterly indifferent to virtue and vice, to good and evil, to the 
happiness and misery of his creatures, it must be said that he ap- 
proveth the one, and is displeased with the other; and in that case 
he will show his approbation and displeasure by suitable effects. 
What should we think of an earthly prince, that should not concern 
himself whether his laws be observed or not, and should suffer them 
to be transgressed with impunity ? And is this the idea we should 
form of the Supreme Lord of the universe? If this were the case, 
what could be expected but universal disorder and confusion in the 
moral world ? It is the same thing, as if all things were left to a 
wild chance, without a Supreme Governor and Judge. 
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There is a very extraordinary way of arguing which this writer 
makes use of to set aside future punishments. He observes, that 
“to assume that the divine providence towards mankind in this 
world has one criterion, and in the next another, would be extrava- 
gant and therefore he mentions it as an absurdity in the Chris- 
tian scheme, that ‘‘ the proceedings of the future state shall be the 
very reverse of the present; for then every individual human crea- 
ture i* to be tried ; whereas here they are only considered collec- 
tively ; that the most secret actions, nay the very thoughts of the 
heart, will be laid open, and sentence will be pronounced accord- 
inglv.’M* The plain meaning of this is, that the individuals of man- 
kind shall not be obnoxious to any punishment from God, either in 
this world or in the next; and consequently that there shall be no 
exercise of divine justice here or hereafter. For he himself declares, 
that “justice requires, that rewards and punishments should be 
measured out in various degrees, according to the various circum- 
stances of particular cases, and in proportion to them.” He has 
endeavoured to turn that intq an argument against the Christian 
account of a future judgment, which is really its glory, and a great 
proof of its truth, viz. that men’s secret actions, and even the 
thoughts of their hearts, shall then be laid open. These arc things 
that lie quite out of the reach of human judicatories, and yet upon 
these it is that the morality of actions doth properly depend. If 
therefore there be no account to be given of them here or hereafter, 
men’s best or worst actions or dispositions will go unrewarded or 
unpunished, which is the highest absurdity, supposing there is a 
Supreme moral Governor or Judge. But according to the account 
given us in the gospel, the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed , the 
hidden springs shall be inquired into, from whence good and evil 
actions flow, men shall be shown in their true characters, no real 
good action shall pass unrewarded, or evil one unpunished ; than 
which nothing can possibly have a greater influence to engage us 
to exercise a constant care over our inward temper, and our outward 
conduct. 

Another argument he makes use of, which, as far as it is of any 
force, bears against future punishments in general; it is this : that 
** reparation and terror are objects essential to the constitution of 
human justice. But what does that justice require, if it may he 
called justice, when it tends neither to reparation nor terror He 
acknowledges, what some engaged in the same cause have thought 
lit to deny, that “ to reform offenders is not the sole nor the prin- 
cipal end of punishment. Those that are capital must have some 
otner. The -criminal is executed for the sake of others, and that he 
may do some good by the terror of his death. The prince that 
should punish without regard to reparation or terror, could have no 
motive to punish but the pleasure of punishing ; which no spirit but 
that of anger, vengeance, or cruelty, can inspire.” He asks there- 
fore, €t what effects can punishments have, when the system of 
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human government is at an end, the state of probation is over, when 
there is no farther means for reformation of the wicked, nor repara- 
tion to the injured by those who injured them, and when the eternal 
lots of all mankind are cast, and terror is of no farther use ?* But 
it is to be considered, that the terror of the future punishment is of 
great use in this present state. The proper design of the threaten- 
ings of future punishment is not to inflict the punishment, but to 
prevent the wickedness, and thereby to prevent the punishment. 
But when once those threatenings are denounced, justice and truth, 
and the majesty of the Supreme Ruler, require that they should be 
ordinarily executed upon those who, notwithstanding those threaten- 
ings, persist in their wicked courses. For if it were laid down as a 
principle, that though these threatenings were denounced, justice 
or goodness would not suffer them to be executed, it would be the 
same thing as if there were no threatenings at all ; since they would 
in that case answer no purpose, and could not be said to be so much 
as in terrorem. But besides the necessity there is that such punish- 
ments should be threatened here, for the sake of preserving order, 
and restraining wickedness among mankind, even in this present 
state, and consequently, that they should be executed hereafter 
upon those that have incurred the threatened penalties, of what use 
the execution of them may be to other orders of beings in a future 
state, to inspire an abhorrence of sin, and a fear of the divine ma- 
jesty, and how far the influence of them may extend, no man can 
take upon him to determine. The Scripture intimates, as if the 
future judgment were to be transacted in a most solemn manner, in 
the view not merely of the whole human race, but of other orders of 
intelligent beings. Mention is often made of great numbers of 
angels ns present on that occasion. Those punishments may there- 
fore be of very extensive use, for any thing that can be proved to 
the contrary, for promoting the general good, for displaying the 
evil of sin, and vindicating the majesty of the divine laws and go- 
vernment, and may serve as solemn warnings to the intellectual 
creation. God takes no pleasure in their torments, as such, but in 
answering the great ends of his government, in taking the properest 
methods to promote the good of the whole, in the exercise and dis- 
play of his own infinite righteousness and purity, in separating the 
just from the unjust, and putting a visible eternal discrimination 
between the obstinate opposers of his authority and goodness, and 
those who loved and served him in sincerity. 

When tliis writer reckoneth reparation among the ends of punish- 
ment, he seemeth by reparation to mean only the repairing the inju- 
ries done by one creature to another; as if all the malignity and 
demerit of sin consisted only in its being a wrong done to our 
fellow creatures ; aud as if it were not to be considered or punished 
at all as an offence against the divine majesty, and a violation of 
the laws of the supreme universal Lord. But this is a great mis- 
take. Sin is indeed a great evil, considered as an offence committed 
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against our fellow-crcaturcs, and against the true dignity, perfec- 
tion, and happiness of our own natures, and a counteracting the 
proper end and order of our beings; but the principal part of its 
malignity is its being an insurrection against the majesty and autho- 
rity of the great Lord of the universe, to whom we owe all possible 
subjection and obedience, an opposing our wills and appetites to 
the will and law of the Supreme, the basest ingratitude to his infi- 
nite goodness, a casting an indignity on his adorable perfections, 
and on the wisdom and righteousness of his government, and there- 
fore a breach of universal order. This is what renders sin princi- 
pally criminal and odious, and what we ought to have a chief 
regard to in our humble confessions, or else we are not true penitents. 
And as it is in this that its malignity chiefly consisteth, and ns Clod 
would have us abhor it principally on this account, so it is on this 
account especially that he punisheth it : for he judgeth of things 
as they really are. If the greatest evil of sin consisteth in its being 
an offence committed against the divine majesty, a wilful transgres- 
sion of his known laws, and an opposition to his authority and 
goodness ; if the more there is of this in any sin, the more heinous 
its guilt must be acknowledged to be: if this carrieth an infinitely 
greater, a more monstrous malignity in it, than its being meivlv an 
offence against creatures like ourselves ; it is contrary to alf the 
dictates of reason and good sense to suppose, that the most wise and 
righteous Governor of the world, in punishing sin, hath not princi- 
pally a regard to that, on the account of which it principally deserv- 
eth punishment. It is true that God cannot be really hurt by our 
sins and vices, nor beatified by our obedience and our virtues. Hut 
this is only owing to the transcendent excellence of his own most 
pei feet nature. And it would be a strange thing to make the infi- 
nite perfection of his nature a reason why his creature-* should be 
allowed to transgress his laws with impunity. On the contrary, the 
greater the excellency of his nature is, the greater i> the evil of sin as 
committed against his infinite majesty ; and that very perfection of 
his nature makes.it impossible for him not to hate all moral e\il. 
For it is manifest, that an eternal love of order, purity and righte- 
ousness, i** necessarily included in infinite pci feet ion. And how 
shall he show his just abhorrence of sin, and aversion to the breach 
of moral order, but by the marks and effects of hi.* displeasure 
against it, that is, by punishing obstinate presumptuous trans- 
gressors ? • 

Our author tells 11s, that “ future punishments were not believed 
by the philosophers, not even by Plato and Pythagoras, though 
they talked of them.”* And that “at the coming of our Saviour 
they were general disregarded even by the vulgar.** If this were so, 
it became the mote necessary to renew the discovery, and set it in 
a clearer and stronger light, since it was of vast iut|>ortance to man- 
kind to believe it. By his own acknowledgment, the ablest philo- 
sophers and legislators thought ho. Ann he himself frecjuently 
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owns the great usefulness of this doctrine. And its usefulness is, as 
I have before observed, in conjunction with other considerations, no 
small argument of its truth. 

Having considered what he hath offered with relation to future 
rewards and punishments in general, I shall now examine the par- 
ticular objections he hath urged against the accounts given of them 
in the Christian revelation. 

He observes, that u had the doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments been more general, and less descriptive ; had future pun- 
ishments been represented like the rewards, to be simply such as 
eye never saw, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man could conceive, it 
might have been maintained in credit, and have had an universal 
and real influence — perhaps to the great advantage of religion. But 
besides the absurdity of supposing that God inflicts eternal punish- 
ments on his creatures, which would render their non-existence in- 
finitely preferable to their existence on the whole he apprehends 
that “ an air of ridicule has been cast on this doctrine by preserv- 
ing all the idle tales and burlesque images, which were propagated 
in those days.” He represents it as “ nearly resembling the mytho - 
logia de inferis , which has been so often laughed at.”* As to the 
account given us in the gospel of the future reward, it is incompa- 
rably noble and excellent, and not quite so general as he represents 
it, but such as is fitted to raise in us the highest ideas of the felicity 
and perfection to which good men shall be raised in the heavenly 
world. The descriptions there set before us of future punishments 
are general, but very expressive. And the burlesque images he 
speaks of are awful and striking representations, designed and 
fitted to convey images of terror, but not mixed with any trifling 
or ridiculous circumstances, like the poetical tales and fables he 
refers to. 

But what he seems to lay a principal stress upon, for exposing 
the Christian doctrine of future rewards and punishments, is this : 
that “ justice requires most certainly that/ewards and punishments 
should be measured out in every particular case, in’proportion to the 
merit and demerit of each individual. But instead of this, it is as- 
sured, that the righteous and the wicked arc transported into heaven, 
or plunged into hell, without any distinction of tne particular cases 
which have been so solemnly determined, and without any propor- 
tion observed between the various degrees of merit and demerit in 
the application of those rewards and punishments. ”+ And in all 
that he offers in the latter part of the sixty-eighth of his Fragments 
and Essays, he proceeds upon this supposition, that “ the greatest 
and least degree of virtue shall be rewarded, and the greatest and 
least degree of vice punished alike:” And that it . is “arbitrary 
and tyrannical to make no distinction of persons in dissimilar 
cases. $ And again he urges, that u the hypothesis of all being 
saved alike, or damned in the lump, tends to destroy little by little 
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all those impressions which the belief of a future state is so usefully 
designed to give.”* 

All that his Lordship here offers depends upon a great misappre- 
hension, or a wilful misrepresentation of the Christian doctrine, on 
this head. If men were to be rewarded and punished hereafter only 
collectively, and no regard had to individuals, which our author 
would persuade us is the method of God’s proceedings towards 
mankind in this present state, then it might be admitted that men 
are saved and damned only in the lump, as he is pleased to express 
it. But this is not the Scripture representation of God’s proceed- 
ings in a future state. We are there most expressly assured, that 
the case of every individual shall be examined and judged. It is 
thus that our Lord, who is to be our judge, represents it: he tells 
us, that he will come in his glory, anti all his holt/ angels with him, 
and then shall he reward every man according to his works , Mat. xvi. 
27. St. Paul expressly declares, that God will render to every man 
according to his deeds , liotn. ii. <>. That every one of us shall give 
an account of himself to God, Horn. xiv. 1*2. That we must all 
appear before the judgment seat of ( hrist , that every one may receive 
the things done in his body , according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. That every man's work shall be trial, 
and made manifest, 1 Cor. iii. 13. In speaking of the respective 
duties of masters and servants, he lets them know, that the meanest, 
shall not be neglected, but shall receive a proper reward : That 
whatsoever good thing a man doth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond nr free: but he that doeth wrong, shall re- 
ceive for the wrong which he hath done, and there is no respect of 
persons, fcph. vi. 8. 0. Col. iii. 25. St. Peter assureth us, that God 
without respect of persons judgeth according to every man's work, I 
Pet. i. 17. Christ is introduced as declaring, lam he which scare heth 
the reins and hearts ; and / will give unto every one of yon according 
to your works. Her. ii. 23. And in the description of the future 
judgment, Rev. xx. 12. to show the exactness of that judgment, it 
is said, that the books were opened, and the dead were judged out W 
those things which were written in the books according to their work'. 
And it is repeated again, vcr. 13. they were judged , every man ac- 
cording to their works. 

From these several passages compared together, it appears with 
the utmost evidence, that according to the whole tenor of the New 
testament, in the dispensing future retributions, the rewards ami 
punishments shall be measured out in every particular case, in propor- 
tion to the merit and demerit of each individuai, which our author 
saith is what justice requires. It is therefore manifest, that what is 
there said concerning that future state of rewards and punishments, 
must be understood in a consistency with the making an exact dis- 
tribution according to particular cases and circumstances ; anti that 
the general representations there made of heaven as a state of future 
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happiness to the righteous, and of hell as a state of future punish- 
ment to the wicked, must be so taken and explained as to comport 
with the different degrees of rewards and punishments to the one 
and to the other ; ana not as if all men were to be raised to the 
same degree of future glory and happiness ; and all bad men to be 
punished with the same degree of misery ; since it is so frequently 
and expressly declared, that God will then, without respect of per- 
sons, render to every man according to his deeds; and that every 
man shall then receive according to what he hath done in the body. 
The general descriptions of that future glory are indeed sublime 
and noble, and represent it in a most attractive view. And it was 
proper it should be so. They set before us a happiness beyond 
imagination great and glorious, the more effectually to animate us 
to a patient continuance in well-doing. And it is signified, that it 
is of such a nature, so transcendently great and excellent, as vastly 
to exceed what any of the human race could in strictness of justice 
have deserved, tor the obedience of the best of men is very imper- 
fect, and mixed with many defects ; and therefore that eternal life 
and happiness is represented as the gift of God , through Jesus 
Christ . That reward is the effect of free sovereign grace and good- 
ness. And therefore none can find fault, if the glory and happiness 
which shall be conferred upon good men hereafter be above what 
they could be said to have strictly merited. But though the very 
lowest degree of reward and happiness in that future state shall be 
far superior to what the best of men could have pretended to have 
challenged, as in strictness of justice due to his merits, yet God 
shall so order it, in his infinite wisdom and righteousness, that there 
shall be an admirable proportion observed in giving different degrees 
of glory, according to the different proficiencies men had made in 
real goodness during their state of trial. Nothing can be clearer to 
this purpose than our Saviour's determination, in the parable of the 
pounds, Luke xix. 12. 20. where he represents higher honours and 
rewards conferred upon some than upon others, according to their 
different degrees of usefulness, and the different improvements they 
had made of what was committed to them. And in the blessings 
he pronounceth upon those that are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, he plainly intimates, that they should be distinguished with a 
higher reward in heaven than many others, in proportion to their 
greater sufferings and services. And in general lie declares, that in 
his Father's house are rnauy mansions ; which supposes that there 
shall be different abodes provided for good men in that future world, 
into which they shall be distributed, each of them happy in their 
several ways, and each contented with the lot assigned them. But 
no-wherc are we particularly told, what shall be the lowest de- 
gree of happiness and reward which shall be conferred on the 
lowest degrees of real virtue and righteousness, nor would such a 
discovery be of any use to mankind, or answer any valuable pur- 
pose. 

As to future punishments, in the inflicting of these the strictest 
regard shall be had to the rules of justice, so that no man shall be 
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punished beyond his demerits. This incontestably follows from the 
frequent declarations that are made, and which nave been already 
produced, that God will render to every man according to his deeds, 
without respect of persons. But besides these general declarations, 
there are several passages of Scripture which arc designed to show, 
that there shall be a remarkable a inference made between some bad 
men and others in the punishments indicted on them ; and that in 
the inflicting these punishments, a regard shall be had to the dif- 
ferent aggravations of their crimes. This is what our Lord plainly 
signifies, when he declares with great solemnity, that it shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment , that is, 
for the most profligate parts of the heathen world, than for those 
that obstinately rejected and abused the gospel offers of mercy and 
salvation, and who go on in an obstinate course of presumptuous sin 
and disobedience, in opposition to the clearest light and most glo- 
rious advantages. And again, he declares, that that servant which 
knew his lord's will , and prepared not himself neither did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes . Hut he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of stripes , shall be beaten with few 
stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given , of him shall much be 
required: and to whom men have committed much, of him will the if 
ask the more , Luke xii. 47. 4 X. Nothing can lx* plainer than it is 
from this representation, that among those who shall be punished 
in a future state, great difference shall he made in the degrees ot 
punishment inflicted on them, according to their different demerits ; 
and that an exact consideration shall he had of their scveial cast >, 
and an equitable proportion shall l>c observed, and all proper allow- 
ances made. The general descriptions therefore of thc-a* future 
punishments are to he interpreted in a consistency with supposing a 
very great difference* made between some and others in the degrees 
of their punishment. In these general descriptions, the strongest 
images of terror are made use of, and it is highly proper it should 
be so. The punishments are described in their highest degree, as 
they shall be inflicted on the most obstinate and heinous oftemlers. 
No-wheru arc we particularly told what shall be the lowest degree 
of punishment which shall be inflicted in that future world: nor 
what that state of vice and guilt is which shall subject men to the 
least punishment. Such declarations could answer no good end, 
and would probably lie abused. It is more wisely done to leave that 
matter in general expressions; at the same time assuring us, that 
every man shall be punished m a strict proportion to the circum- 
stances of his crime. 

A due consideration of this will in a great measure obviate the 
principal objections thin author hath urged against the eternal dura- 
tion oi that future punishment, which defend principally upon this 
supposition, that all shall he alike subjected to the most extreme 
degree of torment and misery, and so shall continue for ever : 
whereas, if it lie considered, that there shall be a great difference 
made between some and others, in that future world ; that the state 
of some shall In* tolerable, < o»np;»icd with that of others; and that 
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every man’s case shall be considered, and his condition wisely 
and exactly proportioned to what he had deserved ; on this sup- 
position, whatever the duration of it is supposed to be, it is still 
just. 

Here it will not be improper to take notice of a remarkable pas- 
sage of this writer in relation to this present subject. He says, 
“ he could easily persuade himself, that the mercy of God pardons 
the offenders who amend, consistently with his justice; for else, as 
all men offend, all men would be punished ; and that his goodness 
may carry on the work his mercy has begun, and place such as are 
the objects of both in a state where they will be exempt perhaps 
eternally from all natural, and, as much as finite creatures can be, 
from all moral evil. He could persuade himself, that they who are 
the objects of neither, and are not therefore pardoned, remain, if 
they do remain, excluded from the happiness of the others, and 
reduced to a forlorn state. Some such hypothesis, where no cer- 
tainty is to be had, l could admit,” says he, “ as probable, because 
it contradicts none of the divine attributes, sets none of them at 
variance, nor breaks their harmony.” Here he supposes it to be a 
probable hypothesis, and perfectly consistent with the divine attri- 
butes, not only that some men, who are the proper objects of the 
divine goodness and mercy, may continue eternally in a happy state 
exempt from all evil ; but that others, who by their conduct have 
rendered themselves not the proper objects of the divine mercy, may 
be debarred from pardon, and may remain, whilst they do remain, 
and consequently may remain eternally, supposing them to continue 
in eternal existence, excluded from that happiness which the others 
enjoy, and reduced to a forlorn state. If therefore we be assured 
by a well-attested revelation, that this shall really be the case, he 
ought not to object against it. 

But he urges, that “ it is absurd to suppose, that our state of 
probation ends with this present life, and that judgment will he 
determined by what we have done in this state. — And that a virtue 
or wickedness of fifty or sixty years, should be rewarded with eternal 
happiness, or punished with eternal misery.”* The objection that 
is drawn from the disproportion there is between the duration of the 
state of trial, and the eternity that is to succeed it, might be made, 
whatever we suppose the continuance of the time of trial to be. But 
the shortness of this state of trial furnisheth a powerful considera- 
tion to engage us to improve it. And very probably, if it wen* 
ordinarily much longer than it is, the condition of mankind might 
be worse, in the present corrupt state of the human nature, than it 
now is; as the length of men’s lives before the flood nrobably con- 
tributed to the wickedness that so much abounded. The argument, 
therefore, as far as there is any weight in it, holdeth against the 
supposing any state of trial at all, of whatever continuance. But 
do we know enough of the measures and designs of the divine go- 
vernment, to be able to pronounce, that it may not be worthy of 
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God, as the Supreme Governor of the world, to appoint to his rea- 
sonable creatures a state of trial and discipline, and to deal with 
them according to their behaviour in such a state, and let them 
know, that if they obstinately persist in their rebellion and disobe- 
dience, he will at length shut up his grace from them, and they 
shall be excluded from that glory and felicity, with which he would 
have bountifully rewarded their perseverance in a course of piety 
and virtue during the time of trial allotted them? It may be left 
to impartial reason, whether this constitution would not be more 
wisely ordained, and more likely to promote the interests of virtue 
and good order in the world, and to repress vice and wickedness, 
than to set no bounds at all to the offers of his mercy, and to assure 
them, that let them behave ever so wickedly and presumptuously, 
and abuse and reject all the methods of his grace, yet still after they 
leave this world, and at any other time throughout eternity, when- 
ever they repent, they shall be forgiven, and even restored to favour, 
and raised to glory and felicity? Would this be a rule of govern- 
ment worthy of the divine wisdom, or fit to be published throughout 
the whole intellectual world ? 

As reason leads us to conclude, that it is necessary, for answer- 
ing the great ends of moral government, that punishments should 
be denounced against the obstinate transgressors of the divine laws, 
so it may be justly doubted whether to creatures designed for an 
immortal existence, the threatening of none but temporary punish- 
ments would be sufficient ; especially if they apprehended that they 
should outlive those punishments for infinite ages in bliss and glory. 
It certainly becometh us, in our inquiries concerning such matters 
as these, to proceed with great modesty, since we cannot pretend of 
ourselves, to be proper judges of what the governing wisdom and 
righteousness of the Supreme Lord of the universe doth require, 
and what is most worthy of God, and most for the good of the 
whole, which is of far greater importance than the interests of par- 
ticular beings. 

To consider the sentence which shall pass upon bad men at the 
great day of judgment, as final and irreversible ; and that after this 
there shall be no fresh offers of grace and mercy, but they shall 
continue under the effects of that sentence during the whole of their 
existence ; is certainly a consideration of the highest moment, and 
must needs have a wonderful weight to engage us to make the best 
use of the present state of trial allotted us, and to lay hold on the 
offers of salvation that are now made to us upon the reasonable 
terms of the new covenant. Whereas if we had reason to appre- 
hend, that there were to be new states of trial, new seasons and offers 
of grace, after the general judgment, it would greatly weaken the 
influence of the motives drawn from the threatenings of future pun- 
ishment. Nor is there any thing in this constitution which can be 
proved to be inconsistent with the wisdom, justice, and equity of 
the divine government. For as to the exclusion from the heavenly 
felicity, which shall be a considerable part of that future punish- 
ment, there is no reasonable ground for expecting, that those who 
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now reject the divine grace and mercy should ever be admitted to 
that transcendent bliss and glory, which God hath been pleased of 
his own free and rich goodness to promise to the righteous, and 
which no man could pretend to challenge as in strictness of justice 
due to him. Nor is it any impeachment of the divine wisdom and 
goodness to leave obstinate sinners during the whole course of their 
existence under that part of the punishment which ariseth from the 
stinging reflections of their own guilty consciences, or from the na- 
tural effects of their wickedness and bad temper of mind. And what- 
ever farther punishments there may be more directly and immedi- 
ately inflicted by the divine hand, we may be sure they shall be in 
such measures and proportions to each individual, as never to exceed 
the demerit of their crimes. 

What has been said may help us to judge of the strange repre- 
sentation this author is pleased to make of the Scripture doctrine of 
future punishments : That “ such a proceeding can be ascribed to 
no principle, but to the revenge of a being, who punishes to the 
full extent of his power, and merely for the pleasure of punishing, 
and without any regard to justice, creatures who did not offend 
him, merely for the pleasure of offending him ; creatures who had 
free-will, and made wrong elections ; creatures who might plead, in 
mitigation of their punishments, their frailties, their passions, the 
iiupcrfcctious of their natures, and the numerous temptations to 
which they stood exposed.”* This representation is unjust in every 
article. The tendency of it is plainly this : to apologize for sin, 
and to diminish the evil of it. And what good can be proposed by 
this, it is hard to say. Nothing can be more contrary to the honour 
of God, to the good of mankind, to the peace and order of the moral 
world, than to endeavour to make men entertain slight thoughts of 
the evil of sin. To what purpose is it to say, that sinners do not 
offend God merely for the pleasure of offending him ? If they do 
it for the pleasure of gratifying their own corrupt inclinations and 
appetites, which they oppose and prefer to the most wise and holy 
will and law of the sovereign Lord of the universe, is not this a 
very heinous guilt? Their having free-will, and making wrong 
elections, when it was in their choice to have done otherwise, 
though mentioned here in mitigation of their guilt, is a great aggra- 
vation of their crime, and an abuse of their reason and liberty which 
are amongst the noblest gifts of God. To plead passions and temp- 
tations, is an excuse, which, if admitted, may serve to apologize for 
the greatest crimes. But they are not allowed by any wise human 
judicatories as a reason for exempting those that transgress the laws 
from the penalties to which their transgressions had exposed them. 
And Lord Bolingbroke himself has elsewhere very properly ob- 
served, that those very persons who pretend that inclinations can- 
not be restrained, and who speak most of the power of the appetites 
and passions, can resist and control them, when any evident in- 
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terest, or contrary inclination; leads them to do so.* And as to 
any transgressions thatfmay properly be called frailties and infirmi- 
ties, and which have little of the will in them, the wise and just 
Ruler* of the world .will no doubt make all the allowances that 
equity can demand. - 

Upon the whole, the Christian doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments is so far from furnishing a just objection against the 
divine original of the gospel revelation, that, if rightly considered, 
it yieldetn a noble evidence of its usefulness and truth. It is scarce 
possible to form an idea of any thing more solemn and affecting, 
and better fitted to make a strong impression on the human mind, 
than the representation given in the New Testament of the future 
judgment. The whole human race convened before the sovereign 
universal Judge, innumerable myriads of holy angels attending, tlie 
judicial process carried on with the greatest solemnity, a strict and 
impaitia! inquiry made, the most hidden actions brought to light, 
and the very secrets of the heart laid open, and all followed by 
eternal retributions. It seemetli plain from our Saviour’s manner 
of representing things, that he regarded it as a matter of great im- 
portance, that sinners should have no hope or expectation given 
them of obtaining mercy and salvation, if they persisted to the end 
of this present life in a course of impenitence, presumptuous sin, 
and disobedience. He nowhere giveth the least intimation, that 
the punishment of the wicked in a future state shall have an end. 
On the contrary, he still speaketh of it in terms, which, according 
to the natural import of the expressions, seem to signify that it shall 
be of a perpetual duration, without adding any thing to qualify 
those expressions. And for any persons to flatter themselves, that 
God may in his absolute sovereignty dispense with the rigour of his 
threatenings, and to depend upon such an expectation, would be 
an extreme folly, when the plain tenor of the revelation seems to go 
the other way. 

I have now finished the design I had in view, which was to de- 
fend natural and revealed religion against the attacks made upon 
both by this very confident and assuming author. In the execution 
of this design, I have principally confined myself to the reasoning 
part of his Lordship’s works, as far as religion is concerned, and 
have not willingly overlooked any thing that had the appearance of 
argument. But I have not attempted to follow him in several of 
those excursions which seem to have been principally intended to 
show the variety of his reading, of which it must be owned there is 
a great appearance, though I cannot say he has given many proofs 
of his having maturely digested it. Several things there are in his 
scheme of metaphysics, and in the account lie has given of the sen- 
timents of the ancient philosophers, which might be justly animad- 
verted upon, though it will not be denied that some of his observa- 
tions on these heads are just and curious. But as a distinct exami- 
nation of them would have very much enlarged this work, which is 
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already longer than I at first intended, or than I wotrtd have wished 
it to be, I have chosen to omit them t t for ttie same reason I have 
taken no particular notice of the reflections he has occasionally cast 
upon the ancient fathers of the Christian Church, and upon the 
body oflthe primitive Christians,* of whom he has made a most in- 
jurious representation, and has in effect 'justified the persecutions 
raised by the heathens agamst them. He tells us, that f< their 
clergy were, under pretence of religion, a very lawless tribe. — That 
they broke the laws in the most public manner, and instigated 
others to break them, by popular insurrections against theauthoiitv 
of magistrates, and by tumults and riots, in which they insulted 
the established religion of the empire. — And he believes the list of 
the martyrs consisted more of those who suffered for breaking the 
peace, than of those who suffered quietly for the sake of their re- 
ligion.” + Such is the charge he has thought fit to bring against a 
wqrthy and peaceable body of men (for so the primitive Christians 
generally were) ; whose innocent and virtuous behaviour has been 
acknowledged by some of their pagan adversaries themselves. 

You will observe, that I have, for the most part, except where 
the argument, led to it, passed over the bitter sarcasms he so fre- 
quently throws out against the Christian divines. They have the 
honour to be reviled and insulted in every work that is designed 
against revealed religion. But it must be owned, that his Lordship 
has in obloquy and reproach far exceeded all that have gone* before 
him. lie has found out, what the world did not know' before, that 
the divines are in a formed alliance and confederacy with the atheists 
against God and his providence, and that the latter are not such 
dangerous enemies to religion as the former. 

I have not thought myself obliged to take any distinct notice of 
the long account he has given in his fourth essay, of the encroach- 
ments of the ecclesiastical upon the civil power, and the several 


* As a specimen boiv ready our author is to lay hold of the slightest appearances 
for casting u slur upon the ancient fathers and primitive Christians, 1 would observe, 
that after mentioning the Gnostics, and their pretences, he adds, that “ the orthodox 
grew in time us much Gnostics as others ; and we sec that the church of Alexandria 
thought it necessary to be so, in order to be truly religious."* He is so fond of this 
thought, that he afterwards rcpcateth it, and talks of the “ heretics assuming the 
pompous title of Gnostics, and despising the first preachers of Christianity, as igno- 
rant and illiterate men : and that Clement of Alexandria maintained, that to be a good 
Christian it was necessary to he a good Gnostic. "+ It would be hard to produce an 
instance of greater disingenuity than Lord Bolitigbroke is here guilfrof, and it can 
scarcely be supposed that he was so ignorant as not to be sensible or it. The word 
Gnostic properly signifies a man of knowledge. Some corrupters of Christianity in 
the primitive times, who made high pretences to extraordinary knowledge, assumed 
thut title to themselves. And because Clement describes the true Gnostics in oppo- 
sition to the false, to show thut this name, in which those heretics gloried, belonged in 
its just sense only to the true Christian ; therefore he und the orthodox Christians 
were Gnostics, t. e. of the same principles and practices with that sect which they 
condemned. It may be safely left to the reader to judge of the fairness of such a con- 
duct. 

* Works, vol. iv. p. .T16. t Ibid. p. 158. 

t Works, vol. iv. p. I’ll. 

M M 
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steps by which those encroachments were carried on, especially in 
the times of the papal usurpation. He has advanced little on these 
heads that can be called new, or which had not been observed by 
others before him. And we have his Lordship’s own acknowledg- 
ment frequently repeated, that this is by no means chargeable on 
true original Christianity. It would therefore be very disingenuous, 
to turn that to the disadvantage of the religion of Jesus, which has 
been only owing to a gross abuse and corruption of it, a corruption 
which was plainly foretold in the sacred writings, at a time when 
it was impossible for any human sagacity to foresee it. 

He frequently exclaims against artificial theology, and complains 
of the profane mixtures which have been brought into the Christian 
religion, by the subtilties of a vain philosophy, and by idle tradi- 
tions. It must be acknowledged, that there has often been too 
much ground for such complaints. And to endeavour to separate 
pure uncorrupted Christianity, as taught by Christ and his apostles, 
from debasing mixtures and the corrupt additions that have been 
made to it, is undoubtedly a noble and useful work, and, when 
properly performed, is doing a real service to Christianity, and 
tendeth to establish the credit of it, and to promqjc its sacred 
interests. But such writers as Lord Bolingbroke are certainly the; 
unfittest persons in the world to undertake it: 

Non tali attxilio, me defensor Urns istis, 

Temptts eget . 

Instead of promoting the good work of reformation, and of con- 
tributing to restore religion in its primitive purity, they bring a dis- 
grace upon those wfoo would in good earnest attempt it, and furnish 
the patrons of those corruptions with a plausible pretence for re- 
proaching and misrepresenting such persons, as having an ill inten- 
tion against Christianity itself, and as serving the cause of deists 
and infidels. 

His Lordship charges the mischiefs which have befallen the 
Christian Church as having been chiefly owing to this : that “ the 
pure word of God neither is nor has been the sole criterion of ortho- 
doxy.”* He asserts, that “ no human authority can supply or 
alter, much less improve, what the Son of God came on earth to 
reveal.”+ He says, that " divines should return to the Gospel, as 
philosophers have returned to Nature, and presume to dogmatize 
no farther than the plain import of it will justify.” f And here he 
recommends it as the most effectual way to remove the scandals 
arising from the dissensions among Christians, that the Christian 
divines “ should be content to explain what they understand, to 
adore what they understand not, and to leave in mystery all that 
Christ and his apostles have left so.*’ § 

t Ibid. p. 027. 

$ Ibid. p. 0m 


Works, vol. iv. p. 44H. 


f Ibid. p. 419. 
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These advices, considered in themselves, might have been thought 
to proceed from a good and friendly intention. But every thing is 
suspected that comes from such a hand. Yet a real friend to Chris- 
tianity will know how to make a proper use of admonitions and 
reproofs, even when given by an enemy. 

I shall conclude with this observation : that the religion of Jesus, 
as delivered in the New Testament in its original purity and sim* 
plicity, will be ever able to stand its ground against all the assaults 
of the most subtile and most malicious adversaries. It hath a dignity 
and excellence in it, which hath often extorted favourable acknow- 
ledgments even from those who have appeared to be strongly pre- 
judiced against it, of which we have a remarkable instance in the 
late Lord Bolingbroke. And I am persuaded, that the more any 
thinking man considereth it with a free and unprejudiced mind, the 
more he will admire it, and will be the more convinced of its truth 
and excellence, and of its divine original. You will, I doubt not, 
join witlfe me in earnest prayer to God, that this holy religion may 
be more universally diffused, that it may be made known to those 
who know it not, and that where it is known and professed, it may 
have more of^the happy effects which it is so well fitted to produce. 

I am, 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

JOHN LELAND. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Sir, 

The foregoing Letter finished the observations I had made 
on Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous works. In the course of those 
observations, I had occasion to make some references to a small 
treatise I had published before, intituled. Reflections on the late 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History, which 
was the first of his Lordship’s writings in which he had appeared in 
an avowed opposition to the Christian cause. And it having been 
thought proper to reprint those Reflections, I was advised by vou 
and other friends to insert them in the Supplement to the View of the 
lieistical Writers, lately published, as they bear a near affinity to 

mm2 
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the subjects there treated of, and might render that part which re- 
lates to Lord Bolingbrokc more complete. For the same reasons 
these Reflections are retained in this new edition of the View of the 
Deistical Writers , and are here subjoined to the observations on 
the late Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous works. But whereas in 
the two first editions of those Reflections, besides the remarks which 
were made upon those passages in his Lordship’s Letters that relate 
to Christianity and the holy Scriptures, there were several things 
added of a political nature, and which were designed to examine and 
detect his Lordship’s misrepresentations ; in the third, fourth, and 
this edition, it was thought proper not to intermix any thing of a 
political nature , which would not be so well suited to the design of 
the present work. For this reason, whereas in the first and second 
editions of these Reflections, it was proposed to distribute the re- 
marks into three heads, the third of which related to the severe re- 
flections Lord Bolingbroke had made upon the consequences of the 
late revolution, and the state of things under the present establish- 
ment; this third head, which in those editions reached from p. 133 
to p. 166, is omitted. But there are additions and improvements 
made in other parts of these Reflections ; the most considerable of 
which relates to the curse pronounced by Soak upon Canaan, which, 
in the opinion of some judicious friends, was not so fully considered 
before as it ought to have been. 

This addition was drawn up, as you know, some time ago, and 
sent over in order to be inserted in the new edition of these Reflec- 
tions, before I saw Dr. Newton’s accurate dissertation on this sub- 
ject, in his excellent Dissertations upon Prophecy , which came but 
very lately into my hands. It will now probably be thought not so 
necessary; but I have chosen to let it stand as it was first drawn up, 
because it may possibly not be without its use, and will tend to 
render the Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke* s Letters on the Study 
and Use of History more complete. '1 he method I have pursued is 
something different from Dr. Newton’s. He seems to incline to 
think there is a defect in the Hebrew copies . But I choose to defend 
the passage according to the present reading of the Hebrew copies , 
which is followed by almost all the ancient versions, as well as by 
our own translators. 

The Preface to the Reflections is somewhat long ; but it was not 
thought proper to omit it, as it contains several things, which, in 
the opinion of some whose judgment I regard, may be as useful as 
any part of those Reflections. 
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PREFACE. 


Although no man needs to make an apology for using his best 
endeavours in defence of our common Christianity, when it is openly 
attacked; yet as my engaging again in this cause, after having done 
it on some former occasions, might have an appearance of too much 
forwardness, it was with some reluctance that I was persuaded to 
undertake it. What had great weight with me, was the judgment 
and advice of a person of great worth,* of whose sincere friendship 
I have had many proofs, and whom I greatly honour for his truly 
Christian and candid spirit, as well as his zeal for our holy religion. 
He urged, that it was highly proper to take notice of the contempt 
and abuse attempted to be thrown upon Christianity and the holy 
Scriptures, by a writer of so great name, and whose specious insinua- 
tions, and confident assertions, might probably make disadvantage- 
ous impressions upon minds too well prepared to receive them. And, 
as he nad not then heard that any other had undertaken it, or 
intended to do so, he thought my drawing up Remarks on these 
Letters, which had made so much noise, might be of some use. 
This determined me to attempt it ; and how far what is now offered 
is fitted to answer the intention, must be submitted to the judgment 
of the public. I am sensible of the disadvantage one is under in appear- 
ing against a writer of so distinguished a character as the late Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke. His Lordship’s admirers will no doubt expect, 
that a proper decent respect should be paid to his great abilities and 
talents, as well as quality. This 1 readily acknowledge : but there 
is certainly a still greater regard due to the honour of Christianity, 
which he hath unworthily insulted. However, it is hoped the rea- 
der will find, that care has been taken not to transgress the rules of 
decency, or to push the charge against him farther than his own 
words give just ground for; and that angry and reproachful expres- 
sions have not been made use of, even where there seemed to be a 
sufficient provocation given. 

It might have been expected, from a person of bis Lordship’s 
genius, and who seems fond of saying things which had not been 
insisted upon before, that when he thought fit to appear against the 
authority of the holy Scriptures, and the Christian religion, he would 
have managed the argument in a different manner, and to greater 
advantage, than had been done by others in the same cause before 
him. But I do not find, that, with all his sagacity and penetration, 
lie hath advanced any thing on the argument, that can be properly 
called a new discovery; or that he hath given any additional force to 
the objections which have been urged by others, and to which suf- 
ficient answers have been made.* 

In that part of his Letters, in which he attempteth to expose the 
Scripture history as false and uncertain, there arc several things 

* The Rev. Dr. Thomas Wilson, Rector of Wnlbrook, and Prebendary of West- 
minster. 
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thrown in, which seem rather calculated to show his Lordship’s 
reading, than to answer the main design he appears to have had in 
view. It would be no difficult matter to point to some mistakes and 
inaccuracies he hath fallen into. But I have chosen for the most 
part to pass them by, and confine myself to those things that have 
a nearer relation to the argument. 

Any one that is conversant with those that are called the Deistical 
Writers, must have observed, that it is very usual for them to put 
on an appearance of respect for Christianity, at the same time that 
they do all in their power to subvert it. In this his Lordship hath 
thought fit to imitate them. 

He hath sometimes expressed a seeming regard for the holy 
Scriptures ; and hath carried it so far as to make a show of owning 
the divine inspiration of some parts of them. But I believe he 
would have been loath to have had it thought, that he was in earnest. 
It is not easy to see the justice, or even the good sense, of such a 
conduct; since the disguise is too thin to impose upon the most un- 
wary reader; nor can I see what end it can answer, but to give one 
no very good opinion of the writer’s sincerity. 

This justice, however, must be done to the noble author, that he 
hath brought the controversy, relating to the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, into a narrow er compass than some others engaged 
in the same cause have seemed willing to do. He asserteth, that 
Christianity is a religion founded upon facts ; and fairly acknowledg- 
ed that if the facts can be proved to be true, the divine original 
and authority of the Christian religion are established. And what 
he required is, that these facts should be proved, as all other past 
facts, that are judged worthy of credit, are proved, viz. by good 
historical evidence. This bringeth the controversy to a short issue : 
for if it can be shown', that the great important facts, recorded in 
the evangelical writings, have been transmitted to us with as much 
evidence as could be reasonably expected, supposing those facts to 
have been really done ; then, by nis Lordship’s concessions, and 
according to his own way of stating the case, they are to be re- 
ceived as true; and consequently the Christian religion is of divine 
authority. 

His Lordship had too much sense to deny (as some have been 
willing to do) the certainty of all historical evidence as to past facts, 
or to insist upon ocular demonstration for things done in former 
ages. Since therefore the best way of knowing and being assured of 
past facts is, by authentic accounts, written and published in the age 
in which the facts were done ; all that properly remains is, to prove 
the credibility and authenticity of the gospel-records ; and that they 
have been transmitted to us with such a degree of evidence, as may 
be safely depended upon. And notwithstanding what his Lordship 
hath insinuated to the contrary, this hath been often done witn 
great clearness and force, by the writers that have appeared on the 
behalf of Christianity. What is offered in this way in the following 
Reflections, will, l nope, be judged sufficient ; though I have done 
little more than point to the heads of things, which might easily 
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have been enlarged upon, if I had not been afraid of swelling these 
Reflections to too great a bulk. 

The chief danger to be apprehended from his Lordship's book, 
appears to me to arise from the contemptuous insinuation he has 
thrown out against Christianity, as if it could not bear the light, or 
stand the test of an impartial enquiry, and a9 if every man of sense 
that examines into first principles without prejudice, must imme- 
diately see through the delusion. This, from a man of his Lordship’s 
known abilities, and fine taste, may be apt to do mischief among 
those, who, without any uncommon abilities, or giving themselves 
the trouble of much thinking, yet want to pass for persons of extra- 
ordinary penetration, and raised above vulgar prejudices. But if 
authority were to decide this cause, it were easy to produce, on the 
side of Christianity, many great names of persons, whose learning 
and good sense, and eminent merit, are universally acknowledged. I 
shall not mention any of the clergy on this occasion, because they 
might perhaps be excepted against : though, if extensive knowledge 
and learning, if depth of thought and exactness of judgment, if 
great candour and probity of manners, or if fineness of genius, and 
elegance of taste in polite literature, might recommend them as fit 
to judge in these matters, many of them might be named, so con- 
fessedly eminent in all these respects, as would render them orna- 
ments to any profession in the world. But it may not be improper 
to mention some illustrious Laymen, who have either professedly 
written in defence of Christianity, and the holy Scriptures, or have, 
in their writings, shown an high esteem and veneration for them. 
Of foreigners, among many that might be mentioned to advantage, 
1 shall only take notice of the Lord Du Plessis Mornay, who was 
both a very wise statesman, and eminently learned ; the celebrated 
M. Pascal, one of the finest writers, and greatest geniuses of the 
last age; that extraordinary man, Grotius, not easily to be paral- 
leled for force and extent of genius, as well as variety of learning; 
those great men, the Barons Puffendorf and Kzekiel Spanheim, the 
former deservedly admired for his great knowledge of the law of 
nature and nations, the latter peculiarly eminent for his acquaintance 
with the Belles Lettres, and refined taste in the politer parts of 
learning. To these might be added many excellent persons of our 
own nation, such as Lord Bacon, Mr. Selden, Sir Charles Wolsely, 
Sir Matthew Hale, the honourable Robert Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mr. Addison, Mr. Forbes the late Lord President of 
Scotland. I believe there are few but would think it an honour to 
be ranked with these illustrious names, some of them remarkable for 
their eminent station and figure in the world, and great political 
abilities; and all of them justly admired for the extent of their 
learning and knowledge, the solidity of their judgment, or correct- 
ness of their taste. And I cannot help, on this occasion, mention- 
ing two gentlemen (the latter lately deceased) of acknowledged 
learning and fine sense, who have distinguished themselves by their 
writings in defence of Christianity, Sir George Lyttleton and Mr. 
West. 
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No man needs therefore be apprehensive as if his appearing to 
show a zeal for Christianity might be looked upon as a reflection 
upon his understanding, or as a mark of a narrow and bigoted way 
of thinking ; since it cannot be denied, that some of the wisest men, 
the greatest geniuses, and exactest re'asoners of the age, have been 
persons that professed an high regard for the Christian religion. 
And the same might, I doubt not, be said of numbers of gentlemen 
now living, of eminent abilities, and distinguished worth, who might 
be mentioned with great honour, though they have had no occasion 
of appearing in the world as writers. But the controversy is not to 
be decided by the authority of great names. Christianity does not 
stand in need of that support. It standeth fixed on its own solid 
basis, and only requireth to be considered with an attention suitable 
to its vast importance. It hath nothing to fear from a true freedom 
of thought, from deep reasoning, and impartial enquiry. What it 
hath most to apprehend, is a thoughtless levity and inattention of 
mind, and an absolute indifference to all religion, and to all enqui- 
ries about it. It is no easy matter to prevail with those to think 
closely in such a case as this, who are under the power of sensual 
affections and appetites, who are sunk in indolence and a love of 
ease, or carried off with a perpetual hurry of diversions and amuse- 
ments, or engaged in the warm pursuits of ambition or avarice. 
But surely, if the voice of reason is to be heard, and if there be any 
thing at all that deserveth a serious attention, it is this. The en- 
quiry whether Christianity be true, and of a divine original, or not, 
is a matter of high importance, and upon which a great deal de- 
pended!. The gospel itself most certainly representeth it so. If 
Christianity be true and divine, those to whom it is published, and 
who have an opportunity of enquiring into it, and yet neglect to do 
so, can never be able to justify their conduct to the great lluler and 
Judge of the world. It cannot with any consistency be supposed, 
that if God hath sent his Son into the world, to bring a clear reve- 
lation of his will, and to guide men in the way of salvation, it is a 
matter of indifference whether those to whom it is offered, and made 
known, pay any regard to this signification of the divine will, or 
not, or comply with the terms which are there prescribed. And 
therefore for such persons to reject it at a venture, without giving 
themselves the trouble of a serious enquiry, or to continue in a wil- 
ful negligence and careless suspense of mind in a matter of such 
vast consequence, is a most unaccountable and inexcusable conduct, 
altogether unworthy of reasonable thinking beings. 

Let Christianity therefore be carefully examined. Let the evi- 
dence for the facts on which its divine authority is supported, be 
coolly and impartially considered ; whether it is not as much as 
could be reasonably desired, supposing those facts were true, and 
which would be accounted sufficient in any other case. Let the 
original records of Christianity be inquired into: whether they have 
not the characters of genuine simplicity, integrity, and a sincere 
regard to truth ; and whether they have not been transmitted td us 
with an evidence equal or superior to what can be produced for any 
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other writings whatsoever. Let the nature and tendency of the 
religion itself be considered : whether the idea there given us of the 
Deity be not such as tendeth to render him both amiable and most 
venerable, to fill our hearts with a superlative love to God, as having 
given the most amazing proofs of his wonderful love and goodness 
towards mankind, and at the same time with a sacred awe and reve- 
rence of him as the wise and righteous governor of the world, a 
lover of order, and a hater of vice and wickedness ; whether its pre- 
cepts be not unquestionably pure and holy, and such as, if faithfully 
complied with, would raise our natures to an high degree of moral 
excellence ; whether the uniform tendency of the whole scheme of 
religion there held forth to us, be not to promote the honour of God 
and the good of mankind, and the cause of piety, righteousness, and 
virtue in the world ; to engage us to worship God with a pure ado- 
ration and devotion, to deal justly, kindly, and equitably with all 
men, and to subdue the sensual irregular affections and lusts, and 
keep them within proper bounds. Superstition and false devotion 
have frequently put men upon unnatural and excessive rigours and 
austerities ; but Christianity, like the blessed author of it, keeps 
clear of all extremes. It abridge th us of no pleasures within the 
bounds of purity and iunccence : nor doth it oblige us to extinguish* 
our natural appetites and passions, but to govern and moderate 
them, and preserve them in a regular subjection to reason, and the 
law of the mind : and certainly it is necessary, for our own quiet 
and happiness, and for the good order of society, that we should do 
so. And finally, let it be considered, whether any motives could 
possibly be exhibited more powerful and engaging than those which 
the gospel setteth before us. It proposeth the noblest models for 
our imitation : God himself, in his imitable moral excellencies ; and 
his well-beloved Son, the most perfect image of his own goodness 
and purity. It displayeth all the charms and attractions of redeem- 
ing grace and love, to allure us. It giveth the greatest encourage- 
ment to sinners to repent, and forsake their evil ways ; and pro- 
iniseth the most gracious assistances to help our infirmities, and to 
strengthen our weak but sincere endeavours in the performance of 
our duty. It raiseth us to the most glorious prospects and sublime 
hopes, than which nothing can possibly have a happier tendency 
to engage us to a patient continuance in well-doing, amidst the 
many difficulties and temptations of this present state. The re- 
wards it proposeth are such as are fitted to animate holy and gene- 
rous souls, and to produce, not a servile and mercenary frame of 
spirit, but a true greatness of mind, viz. a happiness consisting in 
the perfection of our natures, in a conformity to God, and the eter- 
nal enjoyment of him, and in the pure pleasures of society and 
friendship with glorious angels, and the spirits of the just made per- 
fect. And on the other hand, to make an impression upon those 
that are insensible to the charms and beauty of virtue, it maketh 
the most lively and affecting representations of the terrors of the 
wrath to come, and the punishments that shall be executed in a 
future state upon those that obstinately persist in a course of pre- 
sumptuous sin and disobedience. 
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This is an imperfect sketch of the nature and design of Chris- 
tianity, as laid down in the gospel. In this view let it be considered, 
and not be unjustly charged, as it hath often been, with corruptions 
that are only owing to a deviation from its original purity ; or with 
the practices of those who, though they make a profession of believ- 
ing it, allow themselves in courses which it forbids and condemns. 
What a happy world would this be, if men could be more generally 
persuaded to yield a willing subjection to its divine authority, and 
to comply with its true spirit and design, and to give them- 
selves up to be governed by its excellent precepts and important 
motives ! 

What then can those propose, that take pains to turn men from 
such a religion as this, and to weaken or subvert the evidences of 
its divine authority ? Can they pretend t6 introduce a more pure 
and sublime morality, or to enforce it with more powerful motives ? 
l)o they propose to render men more holy and virtuous, more pious 
and devout towards God, more just and kind and benevolent 
towards men, more temperate and careful in the due government of 
their appetites and passions, than the gospel requireth and obligeth 
them to be ? Do they intend to advance the interests of virtue, by 
^depriving it of itsmiost effectual encouragements and supports ; or 
to exalt the joys of good men, by weakening their hopes of evci last- 
ing happiness ; or to restrain and reclaim the wicked and vicious, 
by freeing them from the fears of future punishment ? 

There is a great complaint of a growing dissoluteness of manners, 
and of a general corruption. His Lordship representeth this in the 
most lively terms ; but, instead of ascribing it to the proper causes, 
he is for laying the whole load of it on the present establishment. 
Far from directing to the proper cure, he hath done what he could 
to take away that which would be the most effectual remedy, the 
influence of Christianity on the minds and consciences of men. 
When the restraints of religion are once taken off, what can be ex- 
pected but that they should abandon themselves to the conduct of 
their passions ? Human laws and penalties will be found to be 
weak tics where there is no fear of God, nor regard to a future 
state, or the powers of the world to come. In proportion as a 
neglect or contempt of religion groweth amongst us, a dissoluteness 
of morals will prevail ; and when once this becometh general among 
a people, true probity and virtue, a right public spirit, and generous 
concern for the real interests of our country, will be extinguished. 
Surely then all that wish well to the good order of society, and to 
the happiness of mankind, ought to wish that true uucorrupted 
Christianity should generally obtain and prevail ; and that men 
should not only heartily believe, but seriously consider it, and en- 
deavour to get it wrought into the very frame and temper of their 
souls. For Christianity is not a mere outward form and profession, 
but a livyig principle, of a practical nature and tendency. And it 
is not enough to have a speculative notion and belief of it ; but we 
must consider it with that attention which becometh us, and do 
what we can to enforce its excellent doctrines and motives upon our 
hearts. 
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PART I. 


On the Study and l se of llist on/. 


The late Lord Bolingbroke has generally obtained the reputation of 
being one of the finest writers in our language. This hath pro* 
cured him a kind of authority in the world, which makes way for 
an easy and favourable reception of any thing that is published 
under his name. A writer possessed of such talents hath it in his 
power to be signally serviceable to religion, and the true interest of 
his country ; and on the other hand, there is scarce any thing of 
more pernicious influence than such talents misapplied. When the 
public was first informed of Letters written by him on the Study 
and Use of History, it was natural to expect something very enter- 
taining and improving from such an author on such a subject. And 
it will not be denied, that he has many good, and some very curious 
observations, expressed in a very genteel manner, and with great ele- 
gance and purity of style ; but these are interspersed with others of 
a very different kind, and of a dangerous tendency. 

In these Letters his Lordship has done what he could to expose 
the authority of the Scriptures to contempt ; and at the same time 
has made the most disadvantageous representation of the present 
state of the government and constitution of his country. If we arc 
to trust the accounts he giveth us, Christianity hath no real founda- 
tion of truth in fact to depend upon ; it hath been upheld by super- 
stition, ignorance, and imposture; and hath been visibly decaying 
ever since the revival of learning and knowledge. And our civil 
constitution, instead of being rendered better at the late Revolution, 
hath been ever siuce growing worse; and our liberties are in more 
real danger than they were in before. The natural tendency of such 
representations is to inspire a thorough contempt and disregard of 
the religion into which we were baptized, and to produce endless 
jealousies and discontents, if not open insurrections, against the 
government under which we live. No man, therefore, who hath a 
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just zeal for either of these, can see without concern such an inso- 
lent attempt against both. And in this case, the quality, the abi- 
lity, the reputation of the writer, as it maketh the attempt more 
dangerous, rendereth it more necessary to guard against it. If an 
inferior writer had said all that his Lordship hath advanced, it 
would have deserved very little notice. But there are too many 
that are ready almost implicitly to swallow down any thing that 
cometh to them recommended by a great name ; especially if it be 
advanced with a very peremptory and decisive air. And if an 
author's account of himself must be taken, there perhaps scarce ever 
was a writer whose judgment ought to have greater weight, or who 
better deserves that an almost inplicit regard should be had to his 
dictates, than the author of these Letters. 

He enters upon his first Letter with declaring, that the rules he 
is going to recommend as necessary to be observed in the study of 

histoiy, were “ very different from those which writers on the 

same subject have recommended, and which are commonly prac- 
tised.** — But he assureth his reader (and I believe him) that 

a this never gave him any distrust of them.” — And therefore he pro- 

poseth to tell his sentiments "without any regard to the opinion 

and practice even of the learned world.”* — He declareth it as his 
opinion, that “A creditable kind of ignorance is the whole be- 

nefit which the generality of men, even of the most learned, reap 
from the study of history, which yet appeareth to him of all other 
the most proper to train us up to private and public virtue. ”t — 
Surely then tlie world must be mightily obliged to an author, who 
comes to give them instructions and directions in a matter of such 
great importance, which the generality of men, even of the most 
learned, were unacquainted with before. 

In his Letter on the True Use of Retirement and Study , he finely 
representeth, what “ a desirable thing it must be to every think- 

ing man, to have the opportunity indulged to so few, of living some 
years at least to ourselves, in a state of freedom, under the laws of 
reason, instead of passing our whole time under those of authority 
and custom.” — And asks “ Is it not worth our while to con- 

template ourselves and others, and all the things of this world, once 
before we leave them, through the medium of pure and undefiled 

reason?”;}; He observes that u they who«an abstract themselves 

from the prejudices, and habits, and pleasures, and business of the 
world, which,** he says, u is what many are, though all are not, 
capable of doing, may elevate their souls in retreat to a higher sta- 
tion, and may take from thence such a view of the world as the 
second Scipio took, in his dream, from the seats of the blessed.** 

That this will enable them to u distinguish every degree of 

probability, from the lowest to the highest, and mark the difference 
between this and certainty, and to establish peace of mind, where 
alone it can rest securely, on resignation.*’? In what follows he 

* Work*, vol. i. p. 1, 2. t Ibid. p. 15, $ Ibid. vo). ii. p. 197. 

$ Ibid. p. 199. 
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seems to apply this to his own case. He represents himself as in a 
state of retirement from the world, abstracted from its pleasures, 
and disengaged from the habits of business : though at the same 
time he declareth his resolution, in his retreat , to contribute as much 
as he can to defend and preserve the British constitution of govern- 
ment ; for which he expected his reward from God alone, to whom 
he paid this service * He goes on to observe in the same Letter, 
that “he who has not cultivated his reason young, will be ut- 
terly unable to improve it old.” — And that “not only a love of 

study, and a desire of knowledge, must have grown up with us, but 
such an industrious application likewise, as requires the whole 
vigour of the mind to be exerted in the pursuit of truth, through 
long trains of discourse, and all those dark recesses, wherein man, 

not God, has hid it.” And then he declares, that this love , and 

this desire , he has felt all his life , and is not quite a stranger to this 
industry and application .+ 

His Refections upon Exile tend also to give one an high idea of 
the author. Speaking of the necessity of standing watchful as 
centinels, to discover the secret wiles and open attacks of that capri- 
cious goddess. Fortune, before they can reach us, he adds, " I 
learned this important lesson long ago, and never trusted to For- 
tune, even while she seemed to be at peace with me. The riches, 
the honours, the reputation, and all the advantages which her 
treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed so, that she might 
snatch them away without giving me any disturbance. I kept a 
great interval between me and them. She took them, but she could 
not tear them from me.”J He frequently expresseth himself in 
those Reflections, as one superior to fortune and exile, and that 
had attained to a perfect philosophic calmness and tranquillity, 
whose mind was not to be discomposed by any outward evils ; as 
one who was far from the hurry of the world, and almost an uncon- 
cerned spectator of what passes in it, and who, having paid in a public 
life what he owed to the present age t was resolved to pay in a private 
life what he owes to posterity ; and who was determined to write as 
well as live without passion .§ And who would not be inclined to 
pay a vast regard to the sentiments of a great genius, that had 
always from his youth loved study, and desired knowledge, and to 
this added industry and application : who had an opportunity for 
retirement from the world, and knew how to improve it; and who 
had made use of his solitude to contemplate himself and others, and 
all the things of this world, through the medium of pure and unde- 
tiled reason ! 

But there are several things that tend to take off from that de- 
pendence one might otherwise be apt to have upon an author pos- 
sessed of so many advantages. 

It can scarcely be denied, that there is a great appearance of vanity 
in these Letters. A certain air of sufficiency breathes through the 

• Works, vol. ii. p. 201, 202. f Ibid. p. 205, 206. \ Ibid. p. 234. 

§ Ibid. p. 284. 
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whole. He everywhere pronounceth in a dogmatical and decisive 
way, and with a kind of dictatorial authority ; and seemeth to 
regard himself as placed in a distinguished sphere, from whence he 
looketh down with superiority and contempt upon those that have 
hitherto passed for learned and knowing. To this may be added, 
what can scarcely escape the notice of the commonest reader, a visi- 
ble affectation of advancing something new, and which had not been 
thought of, or insisted upon, before.^ How often doth the polite 
author of these Letters, when giving his directions, and making his 
observations upon the study and use of history, put his noble cor- 
respondent in mind, that they were quite different from any thing 
that had been observed by those learned men who had treated of 
this subject before him ? In this I think him mistaken. But at 
present I only mention it as a proof of the desire lie was possessed 
with of appearing to think in a way different from, and superior to, 
the rest of mankind, even of the learned world. Such a desire and 
affectation of novelty, and of thinking out of the common way, may 
lead persons of great parts astray in their enquiries after truth, and 
hath often done so. 

But there are other passions and affections that have a still less 
friendly influence, and which are apt to give a wrong bias to the 
mind. Such is that keenness and bitterness of spirit which dis- 
poseth a man to find fault, and to puf the most unfavourable con- 
structions upon persons and things. I will not charge the late Lord 
Bolingbroke with having been really under the influence of such a 
temper; but there are several things in his Letters which have that 
appearance. In his Reflections upon Exile , he layeth it down as a 
rule, to live and write without passion : he talks as if he had got 
above all outward evils, and had attained to a perfect tranquillity. 
And yet in these very Reflections, there arc several passages that 
discover a very strong resentment, and great bitterness of spirit. 

He there intimates, that “ his country had reaped the benefit of 

his services, and he suffered for them That the persons in op- 

position to whom he served, and even saved the public, conspired 

and accomplished his private ruin That these were his accusers, 

and the giddy ungrateful crowd his judges That art, joined to 

malice, endeavoured to make his best actions pass for crimes, and 

to stain his character That for this purpose the sacred voice of 

the senate was made to pronounce a lie; and those records, which 
ought to be the eternal monuments of truth, became the vouchers 
of imposture and calumny . 1 ”* This is very strongly expressed. I 
shall not at present inquire into the truth and justness of those Re- 
flections. 1 shall only observe, that this is not the language of a 
man who lives and writes without passion , or who is so indifferent to 
common censure or approbation , as he professeth himself to be.+ 
Nor is it easy to reconcile this with that philosophic calmness, that 
moderation, and tranquillity of mind, which he sometimes makes so 
great a show of. There are several parts of his Letters, as I may 
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have occasion more distinctly to observe afterwards, in which he ex- 
pressed himself with all the rage and virulence of a passionate party- 
writer. 

It were not so much to be wondered at, if he discovered a resent- 
ment against those whom he might apprehend to be the authors of 
his sufferings ; but there are several things that look as if he were 
out of humour with mankind. Of the critics, chronologevs, anti- 
quaries, and of the learned in general, even those of them that have 
been in the highest reputation, he frequently expressed the utmost 
contempt. He inveighs severely against the divines, ancient and 
modern; and represents even those of them who, he says, may be 
called so without a sneer, as not sagacious or not honest enough, 
to make an impartial examination. The gentlemen of the law fail 
under his heavy censure ; and he will scarcely allow, that since Lord 
Bacon, and the Earl of Clarendon, there have been any of them 
that have attained to any eminent degree of learning and know- 
ledge ; and he taketh upon him to foretel, that, except there should 
come some better age, there will not be any such among them for 
the future. The members of parliament he represents as regarding 
the business of parliament only as a trade; that few know, and 
scarce any respect, the British constitution ; and that the very idea 
of wit, and all that can be called taste, has beeu lost among the 
great. Such general censures might be expected in a writer that 
professedly sets himself to display his talents in satire and ridicule; 
but do not look so well in one that appeareth in a superior charac- 
ter, and who taketh upon him to instruct and guide, to form men’s 
taste, and direct their conduct, and enable them to pass right judg- 
ments on persons and things. Such a temper is not a very good 
disposition for an impartial enquiry ; it is apt to represent persons 
ana things in a disadvantageous light, and to give a malignant tinc- 
ture to the Reflections ; nor is it very surprising to see a writer of 
this turn pass harsh and severe censures, not only on the adminis- 
tration, but on the religion, of his country. 

All the use I would make of these observations is, to keep us 
from suffering ourselves to be too strongly biassed in favour of a 
writer so distinguished by his abilities, and who putteth on such 
specious appearances. 

I shall now proceed to a more distinct examination of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters. 

In them we may find, as hath been already hinted, many good 
and fine observations relating to the study and use of history, 
delivered with great clearness of expression, and propriety of senti- 
ment. His directions are full of good sense, and many of them 
very aptly illustrated by proper and well-chosen instances. In 
general, it must be allowed, that his observations concerning the 
usefulness of history, the advantages he ascribes to it, and the ends 
to be proposed in it, are, for the most part, just ; but there is not 
much in them that can be regarded as perfectly new. 1 do not say 
this by way of disparagement, to detract from the merit of his Re- 
flections : perhaps on such a subject it is scarce possible to make 
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any observation which hath not been made by some one or other 
before. It is a sufficient commendation of an author, if he hath 
placed his reflections and observations in an agreeable and advan- 
tageous light, if he hath disposed them in a beautiful order, and 
illustrated his rules by proper exemplifications. But his Lordship 
seems not to be contented with the praise of having done this. He 
appears to be extremely desirous to have it thought, that his obser- 
vations are not only just, but new, and such as other writers have 
not made befoie him. He declarcth, in a passage cited before from 
his first Letter, that the rules he gives — “are very different from 
those which writers on the same subject have recommended, and 

which are commonly practised And that “ he will have 

no regard to the methods prescribed by others, or to the opinion 

and practice even of the learned world And he speaks to the 

same purpose in his third Letter.:): And after having declared, that 
the study of history will prepare us for action and observation, and 

that “ histoiy is conversant about the past ; and by knowing the 

things that have been, we become better able to judge of the things 

that are he adds, “ This use, my Lord, which I make the 

proper and principal use of the study of history, is not insisted on 
by those who have written concerning the method to be followed in 
this study ; and since we propose different ends, we must of course 
take different ways.”§ He immediately subjoins, “Few of their 
treatises have fallen into my hands.” And is it not a little strange 
that he should so positively pronounce, that others have not, in 
their treatises concerning the method to be followed in the study of 
history, insisted on that which he makes the proper and principal 
use of it, when at the same time he acknowledged that few of their 
treatises had fallen into his hands ? One would think, by his way 
of representing it, that none befoi e this noble writer had mentioned 
it as the proper use and end of history, to promote our improvement 
in virtue, to make us better men and better citizens, to teach us by 
example, and to prepare us for action and observation, that by know- 
ing the things that have been, we may become better able to judge 
of the things that are. And yet 1 am apt to think, that few have 
set themselves to show the use that is to be made of history, the 
ends to be proposed in it, and the advantages arising from it, but 
have in effect said the same tiling. And it were no hard matter, 
if it were jneeessary, to fill up several pages with quotations to this 
purpose, from authors ancient and modern. 

History is, no doubt, capable of being improved to excellent pur- 
poses ; and yet the author of these Letters seems sometimes to have 
carried it too far, as if history (not sacred history — for tflis, with 
the examples it affordeth, he discards as of little or no use) were the 
best, the only school of virtue, the most universal and necessary 
means of instruction, alone sufficient to make us good men and good 
citizens, and to furnish us with all the knowledge that is proper for 
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our direction in practice. He observes, “ that history is philo- 

sophy, teaching us by example, how to conduct ourselves in all the 

stations of private and public life." And that “ it is of all 

other the most proper to train us up to public and private virtue.”* 

He declares, that “ every one that is able to read, and to reflect 

upon what he reads, is able to make that use of history Which he 
recommends : and every one who makes it, will find in his degree 
the benefit that arises from an early acquaintance with mankind, 

contracted in this method.”+ lie adds, that <f we are only 

passengers or sojourners in this world ; but we are absolute 
strangers at the first steps we take in it. Our guides are often ig- 
norant, often unfaithful. But by this map of the country which 
history spreads before us, wc may learn, if we please, to guide our- 
selves.” — - — So that history is the guide he proposeth to all men to 
conduct them in their journey through this world, and by which 
every man is capable of guiding himself in all the situations and cir- 
cumstances of public and private life. 

History is, no doubt, very useful in its proper place ; but there 
are other means of instruction to be joined with it, in order to its 
answering the end. It is not to serve instead of every thing, and 
to supersede all other methods of instruction. We stand in need of 
being well seasoned and principled with a just sense of the moral 
differences of things, and with the excellent rules of religion, and 
the important considerations it setteth before us,* that we may form 
just sentiments of things, and may make a right use of history for 
our improvement in virtue, and may know properly how to apply 
the examples it furnisheth. Accordingly our author himself insisteth 
upon it, that we must apply ourselves to history “ in a philoso- 
phical spirit and manner.” J He observeth, that “ particular 

examples in history may be of use sometimes in particular cases, but 
that the application of them is dangerous.” — He would have a man 
therefore study history as he would study philosophy. And in the 
account he gives in his third Letter of what is necessary in order to 
make a right use of history, he carrieth it so far, and really maketh 
the work so difficult, as to be above what can be expected from the 

generality of mankind ; and concludeth with saying, that “ by 

such methods as these a man of parts may improve the study of 

history to its proper and principal use.”§ Where he seemetn to 

represent the making a right use of history as a very difficult thing, 
which none but men of parts and philosophic spirits are capable of, 
and which requireth the exactest judgment, and nicest discernment, 
as well as a very close application. In this passage the use and ad- 
vantage of history seems to be confined within too narrow bounds, 
as in some of the former it had been extended too far. 

As to the method to be followed in the study of history, though 
the author of these Letters speaks with great disregard, and even 
contempt, of those that have written on this subject before him, yet 
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the only one he particularly mentions is Bodin. He observeth, that 
•‘ in his method we are apt to take first a general view of universal 
history and chronology in short abstracts, and then to study all par- 
ticular histories and systems.” Upon which his Lordship re- 

marketh , that— 4 * This would take up our whole lives, and leave us 
no time for action, or would make us unfit for it. ,,# And after- 
wards he observes, that “ the man who reads without discern- 

ment and choice, and, like Bodin’s pupil, resolves to read all, will 
not have time, nor capacity neither, to do any thing else.*’ + — But 
I cannot think it was Bodin’s intention to lay it as an injunction 
upon his pupil to read without choice and discernment all the par- 
ticular histories that have ever been published. But the meaning is, 
that the best and most regular way of reading and studying history 
is, first to take a brief general view and survey of universal history 
and chronology, and then to proceed to the histories of particular 
countries, nations, and ages. And this appeareth to be a very 
reasonable and natural method. And if Bodin proposes the taking 
a large scope and compass in reading history, his Lordship, though 
he seems here to blame him for it, sometimes expresseth himself in 
a manner that looks no less extensive : for he recommendeth the 
reading history of all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient 
and modern nations, as necessary to give us a right knowledge of 
the human species, and of ourselves. He observes in his fifth Letter, 
that “ man is the subject of every history, and to know him well, 
we must see him and consider him, as history alone can present him 
to us, in every age, in every country, in every state, in life and in 
death. History therefore of all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, 
of ancient and modern nations, in short, all history that descends 
to a sufficient detail of human actions and characters, is useful to 
bring us acquainted with our species, nay with ourselves/’ + And 
particularly with respect to ancient history, he mentioneth it in his 
second Letter as a great advantage, that “ in ancient histoiy the 
beginning, the progression, and the end, appear, not of particular 
reigns, much less of particular enterprizes, or systems of policy 
alone, but of governments, of nations, of empires, and of all the 
various systems that have succeeded one another in the course of 
their duration.” § And yet he afterwards seems to confine our 
attention to modern history. He will allow us indeed to read the 
histories of former ages and nations, because it would be shameful 
to be entirely ignorant of them ; but he would not have us study any 
histories, but those of the two last centuries. That these deserve a 
particular attention, will easily be acknowledged, for several reasons ; 
and, among others, for that which he assigns; the great change 
that has been brought about in the civil and ecclesiastical polity of 
these parts of the world since the latter end of the fifteenth century ; 
of which he gives an elegant representation in his sixth Letter. But 
certainly there are many things in the histories of the preceding ages, 
both in other countries, and in our own, that well deserve to be not 
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only read, but to be thoroughly considered by us ; and which are 
capable of furnishing very useful reflections, and answering those 
excellent ends, for which, in the former part of these Letters, he 
had recommended the study of history. This might easily be shown, 
if it admitted of any doubt, both with regard to civil history and 
ecclesiastical. 

But, not to insist longer upon this, and some other observations 
that might be made on particular passages in these Letters, I shall 
proceed to what is the principal intention of these Remarks, viz . 
to consider those things in them, of which a bad use may be made, 
or which appear to be of a pernicious tendency. 

And here I shall first consider the reflections he has cast upon 
literature ; and then shall proceed to those passages in his Letters, 
which are designed to expose the holy Scriptures, and the Chris- 
tian religion. 

It may seem a little surprising, that so polite a writer, and one 
who, as he lets us know, always from his youth loved study and 
application, should yet, in several parts of these Letters, express 
himself in a manner that seems calculated to throw a contempt upon 
learning, and to put men off from applying themselves to the pur- 
suit of it. Every friend of learning should, I think, acknowledge, 
that there is a regard due to those that in their several ways have 
contributed to promote it. But this ingenious writer takes every 
occasion to place them in a ridiculous or contemptible light. In his 
first Letter, he gives a very disadvantageous idea of those who, as 
he expresseth it, “ make fair copies of foul manuscripts, give the 
signification of hard words, and take a great deal of other gram- 
matical pains.” He owns indeed, that they enable others to study 
with greater ease , and to purposes more useful ; but he assures us, 
that they neither grow wiser nor better by study themselves . He adds, 
that u the obligation to these men would be great indeed, if they 
were in general able to do any thing better, and submitted to this 
drudgery for the use of the public, as some of them, it must be 
owned with gratitude, have done; but not later, I think, than 
about the time of the resurrection of letters.” And he at length con- 
descendeth to declare, that “ they deserve encouragement, whilst 
they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, nor presume to 
reason.”* This is a very hard censure pronounced upon all those, 
without distinction, that since the time of the resurrection of letters, 
i . e. for these two centuries past, have compiled dictionaries or 
glossaries, or have revised and published ancient manuscripts, or 
correct editions of books ; or who have been employed in explaining 
hard words, and in clearing obscure passages in ancient authors, or 
making critical observations upon them, and in other things of that 
kind. Not content to represent them as absolutely void of genius, 
and having no pretensions to wit or reason, and as neither wiser nor 
better for their studies themselves, he will not allow, that any of 
them had the public good in view, in the drudgery they submitted 
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to. But I scarce know a greater sign of a malignity of temper, than 
a disposition to give the worst turn to every thing, and to judge 
harshly of the inward intentions of men’s hearts, when there is 
nothing in their actions to support such a judgment. It were easy 
to name persons, that, within these two last centuries, have em- 
ployed themselves in the way he mentions, who were unquestion- 
ably men of great judgment and genius, as well as industry : or, at 
least, a small share of good-nature and candour would incline one 
to allow them the praise of having had the public utility in view, in 
works, which, by his own acknowledgment, have greatly served 
the interests of learning, and contributed to the spreading of it. 

But how meanly soever he thinks of the grammarians, critics, 
compilers of dictionaries, and revisers and publishers of manuscripts, 
he maketh a still more disadvantageous representation of antiquaries 
and chronologers. Speaking of persons that have hitherto been 
regarded as of great figure and eminence in the republic of letters, 
he avoweth “ a thorough contempt for the whole business of their 
learned lives ; for all the researches into antiquity, for all the sys- 
tems of chronology and history, that we owe to the immense labours 
of a Scaliger, a Bochart, a Petavius, an Usher, and even a Mar- 
sham.” * It seems very odd, for one that speaks so highly of the 
advantage of history, to express such a contempt for the labours of 
chronologers, which certainly are of great use for digesting history 
into its proper periods, in order to a regular and orderly conception 
and understanding of it. In a passage cited above, he mentioneth 
it among the advantages of history, especially ancient history, that 
we there see events as they followed one another; “ that there the 
beginning, the progression, and the end, appear, not of particular 
reigns, much less of particular enterprizes, or systems of policy 
alone, but of governments, of nations, of empires, and of all the 
various systems that have succeeded one another in the course of 
their duration.” This seems to show the advantage, and even ne- 
cessity, of chronology ; and, with regard to this, the labours of a 
Scaliger, a Petavius, and Usher, are highly useful and commend- 
able. To endeavour to digest the history of mankind, and of the 
principal events that have happened in the world, in a. regular series, 
to mark the rise and fall of cities and empires, to compare and con- 
nect the histories of different countries and nations, sacred history 
and profane ; and, in order to this, to lay together the scattered 
hints and fragments of different ages, is, notwithstanding his de- 
grading representation. of it, a noble employment, an employment 
that even a Sir Isaac Newton judged not to be unworthy of his 
great genius. One would be apt to think, that every impartial per- 
son, who hath a just value for learning, must have a great honour 
for those that have taken pains to set these things in a proper 
light: and where absolute certainty cannot be attained to, an 
happy conjecture may be both pleasing and useful. 

In his third letter, he findeth great fault with those that make 
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laborious inquiries into the first originals of nations. And in his 
fifth letter, he warneth the noble Lord to whom he writes, to throw 
none of his time away , as he saith he himself had done, in groping 
in the dark in his searches into antiquity . * He speaks with con- 
tempt of what he calls dry registers of useless anecdotes ; and declares 
that “ ten millions of such anecdotes, though they were true; and 
complete authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or 
Latin, of Gallic or British, of French or Saxon records ; would be 
of no value in his sense, because of no use towards our improvement 
in wisdom and virtue ; if they continued nothing more than dynasties 
and genealogies, and a bare mention of remarkable events in the 
order of time, like journals, chronological tables, or dry and 
meagre annals.” t — But whatever opinion I may have of his Lord- 
ship’s taste, I cannot help thinking, that in this he is too rigid. It 
seems to be a very natural and unblameable curiosity, to search as 
far as we can into the recesses of antiquity, and the originals of 
nations; and there is a pleasure even in those glimmerings of light 
that break through the obscurity, provided we do not represent 
those things as certainties, which are only conjectural. Ana I be- 
lieve there are few but would be apt to wish, that there were 

“ authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, Greek or Latin, 

Galic or British records ” even though they were only like what 

he calls " dry and meagre annals,” or, as he elsewhere says, 

** the gazettes of antiquity and contained dynasties and 

genealogies, with a mention of remarkable events that happened to 
those nations in the order of time, like journals, or chronological 
tables. And if any learned man could discover such ancient or au- 
thentic records or monuments, few, I should think, would blame 
him, or think him idly employed in publishing them to the world. 

It looks a little odd, that there is no kind of men for whom, 
throughout these letters, he sheweth a less regard than for those 
that are generally accounted men of learning. Speaking of those 
who “ affect the reputation of great scholars, at the expence of grop- 
ing all their lives in the dark mazes of antiquity,” he says, that 
“ all these mistake the true design of study, and the true use of 
history.” Great as the advantages are that he ascribeth to history, 
and which he thinks every man is capable of that is able to read, and 

to reflect upon what he reads, yet “ a creditable kind of ignorance 

is, in his opinion, the whole benefit which the generality even of the 

most iearned reap from it.” And he intimates, that the only 

effect of their reading and studying history is, to become pedants, 
*. e. as he explaineth it, lt worse than ignorant, always incapable, 

sometimes meddling and presuming.” And elsewhere he repre- 

senteth the credulous learned as only employed — u in wrangling 
about ancient traditions, and ringing different changes on the same 
set of bells.*’ § 

To all which may be added, what he saith, in his letter on the 
true use of retirement and study, concerning the scholar and 
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philosopher, who, far from owning that he throws away his time, 
reproves others for doing it; that solemn mortal who abstains from 
the pleasures, and declines the business of the world, that he may 
dedicate his whole time to the search of truth, and the improvement 

of knowledge.” He supposes him to have read u till he is become 

a great critic in Latin and Greek, in the oriental tongues, in history 
and chronology; and not only so, but to have spent years in study- 
ing philosophers, commentators, and rabbies, and whole legions of 
modern doctors, and to be extremely well versed in all that has been 
written concerning the nature of God, and of the soul of man, about 

matter and form, body and spirit, &c.”* And yet he pronounceth, 

that notwithstanding ail his learning, he is in a state of ignorance, 
for want of having u examined the first principles, and the fun- 

damental facts on which these questions depend, with an absolute 
indifference of judgment, and scrupulous exactness.” + This he 
supposeth to be the case of many a great scholar, many a profound 
philosopher, many a dogmatical casuist yea, and as appeareth 
from other passages in his letters, of every learned man, of every 
philosopher and divine whatsoever, that believeth Christianity. On 

the other hand, he declareth concerning the man who hath 

passed his life in the pleasures or business of the world,” that 

whenever he sets about the work of examining principles, and judg- 
ing for himself “ concerning those things that are of greatest 

importance to us here, and may be so hereafter, he will soon have 
the advantage over the learned philosopher. For he will soon have 
secured what is necessary to his happiness, and may sit down in 
the peaceful enjoyment of that knowledge ; or proceed with greater 
advantage and satisfaction to the acquisition of new knowledge; 
whilst the other continues his search after things that are in their 
nature, to say the best of them, hypothetical, precarious, and su- 
perfluous.” x 

The natural tendency of these, and other reflections of a like 
kind, which occur in these letters, seems to be to pour contempt 
upon what have been hitherto esteemed valuable branches of litera- 
ture. Researches into antiquity, chronological studies, criticism 
and philosophy, disquisitions concerning the nature of God, the 
human soul, and otner philosophical and theological subjects, all 
these are represented as of little or no use ; and only a more specious 
kind of idleness. And if this be the case, I think it is wrong to 
complain of the Goths, Vandals, Saracens, and other barbarous 
nations, that burnt whole libraries, and destroyed the monuments 
of learning. They rid the world of a great deal of useless lumber, 
which tempted men to mis-spend their time and pains; and it would 
have been an advantage to mankind, if more of them had been de- 
stroyed. Instead of being thankful to those learned persons that 
have taken such pains to recover and publish ancient monuments, 
we are only to regard them as industrious triflers, to whose labours 
the world is very little obliged. Nor can I see, upon such a view of 
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things, what use or need there is of seminaries of learning. But, in 
good earnest, can this be regarded as a proper way to mend our 
taste, and help forward our improvement? Such a way of think- 
ing, if it generally obtained, would, it is to be feared, instead of 
producing an extraordinary refinement of taste, tend rather to sink 
us into ignorance and barbarism, and bring us back to the darkness 
of the most illiterate ages. 

Taken in this view, I cannot think that these letters have a favour- 
able aspect on the interests of literature. Methinks there appeareth 
to be no great necessity at present of warning persons not to spend 
their lives in laborious pursuits of learning. The prevailing turn of 
the age doth not seem to lie this way. Many of our gentlemen will 
no doubt be very well pleased to be assured, that though they pass 
their lives in the business or pleasures of the world, yet if they at 
length set themselves to examine first principles, ana consult the 
oracle of their own reason, without any regard to the opinion of 
others, or troubling themselves to read the writings of philosophers 
or divines, they are in a more likely way of discovering truth, and 
making a progress in useful knowledge, than any of those u solemn 
mortals, who abstain from the pleasures, and decline the business of 
the world, that they may dedicate their whole time to the search of 
truth, and the improvement of knowledge/ 1 This is certainly a very 
flattering scheme, and seems to open a very short and easy way for 
attaining to wisdom. When they find a man of his Lordship’s fine 
and elegant taste, and great talents, and who by his own account 
hath spent so much time and pains in the learned enquiries, pro- 
nouncing, them absolutely vain and useless, they will be very apt to 
take his word for it, and not give themselves the trouble of labori- 
ous study ; the result of which might be only filling their heads with 
what he calleth learned lumber , and exposing them to the ridiculous 
character of pedants , i. e . as he describeth them, “ men worse than 
ignorant, always incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming.” 
Instead of such learned drudgery, the more easy and delightful task 
of studying modern history may be sufficient to furnisli them with 
all the knowledge they want, and answer every end of useful im- 
provement. 

But surely such a manner of representing things is not altogether 
just, nor is this the most effectual way of promoting real improve- 
ment in wisdom and virtue. Great is the extent, and wide the field, 
of science. Many noble subjects there are of enquiry, which well 
deserve our attention. The desire of knowledge is the strongest in 
the noblest minds; but comparatively small is the progress that a 
man is capable of making by his own unassisted ability, within the 
short compass of this present life: and therefore, be his abilities 
ever so great, he will need the assistance of others, and ought to be 
very thankful for it. Many excellent persons in different ages have 
employed their pains this way ; and a mighty advantage that man 
hath, who has the opportunity, and knows how to improve it, of 
profiting by their labours. He may, by reading, vastly increase his 
stock of knowledge, may meet with many valuable hints, which 
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else would not have occurred to him, and may find important sub- 
jects set in a clearer light than otherwise he would have seen them. 
The Author of our beings, who hath implanted in us the desire of 
knowledge, and fitted us for communicating our sentiments, un- 
doubtedly designed, that, in acquiring knowledge as well as in other 
things, we should be helpful to one another, and not depend merely 
upon ourselves. And this is the great advantage of language, and 
of letters. We must indeed make use of our own reason, but we 
ought also to take in all the helps and advantages we can get : and 
he that is careful to improve those helps which are afforded him, 
and who, without submitting implicitly to the judgments and opi- 
nions of others, endeavours to make the best use he can of their 
labours and studies, as well as of his own thoughts, is in a far more 
likely way of improving his knowledge, and will better approve 
himself to God, and to all wise men, than he that, from a vain con- 
fidence in his own judgment, despiseth and rejecteth those helps; 
and, under pretence of consulting the oracle of reason in his own 
breast, (for, as his Lordship expresseth it, “ every man’s reason is 
every man’s oracle,”) will not give himself the trouble to read and 
to examine what others have said and thought before him. Such an 
high conceit of a man’s own capacity and judgment, such an arro- 
gant self-sufficiency, and a contempt of the labours and judgments 
of others, is not a very proper disposition for finding out truth. A 
man of this character was Epicurus, who boasted that his know- 
ledge was all of his own acquiring, and scorned to seem to be be- 
holden to any other for his notions. 

Having considered those parts of the late Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Letters that seem not very favourable to the interests of literature, 
I shall now proceed to what is the principal design of these Re- 
marks, to examine the reflections he has cast upon the sacred monu- 
ments of our religion. He first attacks the history of the Bible, 
especially as contained in the books of the Old Testament ; and then 
proceeds to a more direct attempt upon Christianity. And this 
appears not to be a thing he treats of merely by the bye, but to be 
a point he has formally in view, and for which he professes a 
kind of zeal. I shall therefore consider distinctly what he hath 
offered. 

In his third Letter on the study of history, he setteth himself to 
consider ‘the state of ancient history, both sacred and profane, and 
begins with declaring his resolution — “ to speak plainly and parti- 
cularly in favour of common sense, against an absurdity which is 
almost sanctified.”* After having made some observations on the 
state of ancient profane history, and shown, that it is full of fables, 
and altogether uncertain, he next comes to apply these observations 
to ancient sacred history. + What he seems at first to propose, is, 
to show, that it is “insufficient to give us light into the original of 
ancient nations, and the history of those ages we commonly call the 
first ages.” But it is evident, that, under pretence of showing this, 
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his intention is, to represent the whole history of the Bible as abso- 
lutely uncertain, and not at all to be depended upon for a just ac- 
count of facts. He not only denieth, that the writers of the histo- 
rical parts of the Old Testament were divinely inspired, but he will 
not allow them the credit that is due to any common honest histo- 
rians. He represents those histories as “ delivered to us on the faith 
of a superstitious people, among whom the custom and art of lying 
prevailed remarkably.* And observes, that “the Jewish history 
never obtained any credit in the world, Jill Christianity was estab- 
lished .”+ He sometimes expresseth himself, as if he were willing 
to allow the divine inspiration of the doctrinal and prophetical parts 
of the Bible, and were only for rejecting the historical. And this 
he pretends to be the best way to defend the authority of the Scrip- 
tures.J But it is evident that this is only a sneer. iFor he was, no 
doubt, sensible, that the sacred history is so interwoven with the 
prophecies and laws, that if the former is to be regarded as lying 
fiction, and not at all to be depended upon, the divine authority of 
the other cannot be supported. And what he afterwards repeatedly 
affirmeth of Christianity, that the credit of its divine institution de- 
pended! upon facts, holdeth equally concerning the Old Testament 
economy. 

After having done what he can, in his third Letter, to show the 
uncertainty of ancient sacred as well as profane history, he begins 
his fourth with observing, that as “we are apt naturally to apply 
to ourselves what has happened to other men; and as examples 
take their force from hence ; so what we do not believe to have 
happened, we shall not thus apply ; and, for want of the same appli- 
cation, the examples will not have the same effect.” And then he 
adds, •* ancient history, such ancient history as I have described,” 
[in which ancient sacred history is manifestly comprehended] “ is 
quite unfit in this respect to answer the ends that every reasonable 
man should promise to himself in his study; because such ancient 
history will never gain sufficient credit with any reasonable man.”§ 
And afterwards speaking of ancient fabulous narrations, he declares, 
that “such narrations cannot make the slightest momentary im- 
pression on a mind fraught with knowledge and void of superstition. 
Imposed by authority, and assisted by artifice, the delusion hardly 
prevails over common sense ; blind ignorance almost sees, and rash 
superstition hesitates : nothing less than enthusiasm and phrensy 
can give credit to such histories, or apply such examples.” He 
thinks, that what he has said will “ not be much controverted by 
any man that has examined our ancient traditions without prepos- 
session And that all the difference between them, and Amadis 
of Gaul, is this, that “ in Amadis of Gaul we have a thread of ab- 
surdities that lay no claim to belief ; but ancient traditions are a 
heap of fables, under which some particular truths inscrutable, and 
therefore useless to mankind, may lie concealed, which have a just 
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pretence 4*> nothing more,** [t. e. to no more credit than Amadis of 
Gaul] “ and yet impose themselves upon us, and become, under the 
venerable name of ancient history, the foundation of modern fables.”* 
He doth not directly apply this to the Scriptures; but no one can 
doubt that this was his intention. It is too evident, that these are 
designed to be included in what he calleth “ our ancient traditions 
(a word which he had applied several times before to the sapsed re- 
cords;) and which he represented as <c imposed by authority, and 
assisted by artifice.” And I think it scarce possible to express a 
greater contempt of any writing, than he here doth of the history of 
the Bible, and the examples it affords. 


PART II. 

SECTION 1. 

The History and Scriptures of the O/d Testament vindicated against 
his Lordship's Exceptions . 

Having given this general view of the author’s design, 1 shall now 
proceed to a more distinct and particular examination of the prin- 
cipal things he hath offered to invalidate the authority of the Old 
Testament history. What he saith of Christianity shall be consi- 
dered afterwards. 

I need not take much notice of what he hath urged to show, that 
the writers of the Sacred Books did not intend an universal history, 
or system of chronology .f l know nobody that supposes they did ; 
so that he might have spared that part of his pains. But notwith- 
standing the Bible was not designed for an universal history, or to 
exhibit a complete system of chronology, though it may safely be 
affirmed, that no one book in the world gives so great helps this 
way, it is sufficient if it gives us a true history as far as it goes, and 
which may be safely depended upon. This is what our author will 
not allow. It is manifest, that he placeth it in the same rank with 
the most' fabulous accounts of ancient times. This then is the 
point we are to consider. Let us therefore examine what proofs or 
arguments he hath brought against the truth and credit of the 
Sacred History. 

Some of the things offered by him to this purpose have scarcely so 
much as the appearance of argument. Of this kind is what he saith 
concerning the use that has been made by Jewish Rabbies, and 
Christian fathers, and Mahometan doctors, of the short and imper- 
fect accounts given by Moses of the times from the creation to the 
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deluge. Let us grajit, that the fables they have feigned concerning 
Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Enoch, Noah, and his sons, &c. are 
such as “ Bonzes or Talapoins would almost blush to relate I do 
not see how this can be reasonably turned to the disadvantage of 
the books of Moses, or hurt the credit of them ; since his Lordship 
owns, that these fables are “ prophane extensions of this part of the 
Mosajp history and that history is certainly no-way answerable 
for the additions which have been made to it. It would have been 
easy for Moses, if he had be^n a fabulous writer, to have filled up 
this pfort of his history with marvellous relations, and to have em- 
bellished it with such fictions, concerning our first parents, and the 
most ancient patriarchs, as our author here referreth to ; and his not 
having done so is a strong presumption in his favour, that he did 
not give way to fancy or invention, but wrote down the facts as they 
came to him, with an unaffected simplicity. His accounts are 
short, because he kept close to truth, and took care to record no 
more of those times than he bad good information of, or than was 
necessary to the design he had in view ; which seems principally to 
have been to give a brief account of the creation, the formation of 
the first human pair, the placing them in Paradise, the fall, and the 
flood, which were the most remarkable events of that period ; and to 
continue the line from Adam by Seth to Noah, as afterwards he 
does from him to Abraham. 

What his Lordship observes concerning the blunders of the 
Jewish chronologers,* is not much more to his purpose, except he 
could prove, that those blunders are chargeable upon the Scriptures; 
which is so far from being true, that, if accurately examined, argu- 
ments may be brought from those very Scriptures to confute the 
blunders he mentions 

As to the differences lie takes notice of,+ between the Scripture 
accounts of the Assyrian empire, and those given by profane authors ; 
i. e. by Ctesias, and them that copy from him, very able chronolo- 
gers have endeavoured to show, that those accounts may be recon- 
ciled. But if not, it would only follow, that the Scripture- hi story 
differeth from Ctesias, who, in his Lordship’s own judgment, and 
by the acknowledgment of the most judicious among the Greeks 
themselves, was a very fabulous writer and how this can be fairly 
thought to derogate from the credit and authority of the sacred his- 
tory, I cannot see. 

But to come to those things on which he seems to lay a greater 
stress. The sum of what he hath offered to destroy the truth and 
credit of the sacred writings amounteth to this : “ That the Jews, 
upon whose faith they are delivered to us, were a people unknown 
to the Greeks, till the time of Alexander the Great : That they had 
been slaves to the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, as 
these several empires prevailed : That a great part of them had been 
carried captive, and lost in the east ; and the remainder were car- 
ried captive to Babylon, where they forgot their country, and even 
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their language And he intimates, that “ there also they lost 
their ancient sacred books : That they were a superstitious people, 
among whom the custom and art of pious lying prevailed remarKa- 
bly : That the original of the Scriptures was compiled in their own 
country, and, as it were, out of the sight of the rest of the world : 
That the Jewish history never obtained any credit till Christianity 
was established ; but though both Jews and Christians hold the 
same books in great veneration, yet each condemns the other for not 
understanding, or for abusing them : That the accidents which have 
happened to alter the text of the biblc show, that it could not have 
been originally given by divine inspiration ; and that they are come 
down to us broken and confused, full of additions, interpolations, 
and transpositions : That they are nothing more than compilations 
of old traditions, and abridgments of old records made in later 
times : And that Jews and Christians differ among themselves con- 
cerning almost every point that is necessary to establish the autho- 
rity of those books.” He concludes with (t some observations on 
the curse said to be pronounced by Noah upon Canaan,” which he 
would have pass for “ an absurd fiction of the writer of the book of 
Genesis;” and he scemeth to have singled out this as one of the 
properest instances he could find for exposing the Scripture. 

Let us consider these things distinctly. 

It is no just prejudice against the credit of the Scripture history, 
that the Jews, among whom those writings were preserved, and 
whose affairs are there recorded, were, as appeareth from those writ- 
ings, “slaves to the Egyptians, Assyrians, Modes, and Persians, as 
their several empires prevailed.”* it rather furnisheth a proof of 
the truth and impartiality of those records, that they give an undis- 
guised account, not only of the flourishing times of their state (for 
there were times in which they were flourishing, free, and indepen- 
deni), but of their disgraces, defeats, captivities, and all the calami- 
ties that befi ll them, which, according to these accounts, were in a 
way of just punishment for their national iniquities, their disobe- 
dience and ingratitude. Yet under all these various revolutions, 
their nation was never entirely lost, nor incorporated with their con- 
querors. Though many of them revolted, still there was a number 
of them that with an unalterable zeal and constancy adhered to their 
ancient religion and laws, which they regarded as of a divine origi- 
nal : a religion remarkably distinct from that of the nations to which 
they were subjected, and on the account of which they were fre- 
quently exposed to hatred, persecution, and reproach. 

If the Jews were unknown to the Greeks before Alexander the 
Great, this atfordeth not the least probable presumption, that their 
ancient history is not to be depended upon. The Greeks, by this 
author's own acknowledgment, did not begin to write history till 
very late. The knowledge they had of other nations was very nar- 
row and confined ; and, particularly, they were in a great measure 
strangers to the languages, laws, customs, and history, of the eastern 
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nations. He himself observes, that after the times of Alexander 
the Great, and even long after the Jewish Scriptures were translated 
into Greek, the Jews, and their history were neglected by them, 
and continued to be almost as much unknown as before.* And 
yet certain it is, that the Jews were then a considerable people, and 
that the Greeks had many opportunities of being acquainted with 
them. Let us grant what he insinuates, that this was owing, not to 
want of curiosity in the Greeks, since they were, as he observes, 
“ inquisitive to the highest degree, and published as many idle tra- 
ditions of other nations as of their own but to the contempt they 
had for the Jews. What can be inferred from thence? Doth it 
follow that the Jewish Scriptures are not authentic, nor their his- 
tories to be credited, because the Greeks neglected or despised them, 
and did not own their authority ? This is easily accounted for by 
any one that considers the nature of the Jewish institutions. It is 
not to be wondered at, that a people so excessively vain as the 
Greeks, and who looked upon the rest of the world as barbarians, 
should conceive an aversion or contempt for a nation, whose laws 
and religion were so different from their own, among whom all 
image-worship was most expressly prohibited, and no adoration was 
paid to inferior deities, in which the religion of the Greeks, and of 
which they were extremely fond, principally consisted. If the 
Jewish sacred books had contained strange stories of the exploits of 
their gods, of their genealogies, battles, and amours, or traditions 
that tended to support a system of idolatry, the Greeks undoubtedly 
would been ready enough to transcribe these things into their writ- 
ings ; these fables would have been suited to their taste. But it can- 
not be supposed, that they should pay any regard to the accounts given 
of extraordinary miraculous facts, that were designed to establish 
and give sanction to a constitution, the manifest tendency of which 
was to condemn and subvert that idolatrous worship, to which they 
were so excessively addicted. 

Among all the heathen nations, none expressed a greater enmity 
to the Jews than the Egyptians, who were themselves of all people 
the most stupidly idolatrous. One of their writers, Apion of Alex- 
andria, is particularly mentioned by our author as having u spoken 
of the Jews in a manner neither much to their honour, nor to that 
of their histories." This seems to have recommended him to his 
Lordship's favour; for he speaks of him as a man “of much erudi- 
tion, and as having passed for a curious, a laborious, and learned 
antiquary, though he owns that he passed also “ for a vain and 
noisy pedant.” J But if we may judge of him by the fragments of 
his work which Josephus has given us, he was, with regard to the 
Jews, an ignorant and malicious writer, who does not appear to 
have been acquainted with their histories and laws, though he pre- 
tended to write against them, and might so easily have procured 
information, if he had desired it. And this appears to have been 
the case of several others of the heathen writers that mention the 
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Jews. They seem not to have given themselves the trouble to make 
any diligent inquiry into their history or laws, as delivered by them- 
selves, but took up with idle reports and traditions to their preju- 
dice ; and yet in the accounts given of the Jews by the heathen 
writers, imperfect as they are, there are some valuable hints and 
traces to be discerned, which show the falsehood of other things 
they report concerning them.* 

It is therefore a little odd, that such a stress should be laid upon 
this, that “ the Jewish history never obtained any credit in the 
world, till Christianity was established i. e. it obtained no credit 
among the heathen nations ; or as he elsewhere expresseth it, “ we 
do not find, that the authority of these books prevailed among the 
pagan world.”* How could it be expected that it should? Since 
the heathens could not acknow ledge it, and continue heathens ; for 
it was absolutely subversive of the whole system of paganism. The 
authority of those books was believed and received among all those, 
by whom it could be reasonably expected that it should be believed 
and received : that is, it was acknowledged and received by that 
nation among whom those writings, and the memory of the laws 
and facts, had been constantly preserved, and who regarded them 
with great veneration, as of a divine original; and also by those 
among the heathens themselves, who, upon the credit ofThe Jewish 
religion, laws, and records, quitted the heathen idolatry : and these 
were all that could be reasonably expected to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Jewish sacred books, even supposing their authority 
to have been ever so well founded. 

But it is urged as a ground of suspicion against the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, that “ they were compiled in their own country, and, as it 
were, out of the sight of the rest of the world.” And it was cer- 
tainly most proper, that the books in which their laws, and the most 
remarkable events relating to their nation, are recorded, should be 
published in their own country, the scene where the chief actions 
were laid. This is no diminution of their credit, but the contrary; 
and if they had been compiled in any other country, or by foreigners, 
and persons not of their own nation, it might have been said, and 
not without some appearance of reason, that they might be mis- 
taken, and take up with wrong and imperfect accounts, both of laws 
and facts. 

But w.hat this author seems chiefly to insist upon, to show that 


* There is an heathen writer, of a very different character from A pi on, who gives a 
much more candid account of the Jewish nation : I mean the judicious Strabo, of 
W'hom our author himself speaks with the highest esteem. He makes the cause of 
Moses’s forsaking Egypt to ‘ his being dissatisfied with the false notions of God, and 
his worship, that had obtain tl among the Egyptians ; and supposes him to have enter- 
tained juster and nobler notions of the divinity than the Egyptians, or Libyans, or 
Greeks: that with him went from Egypt many that honoured the deity , 7 roXXoi ripibvrtg 
rb tfeiov ; that lie persuaded many yood men, and brought. them into the country where 
Jerusalem is built ; and that there they continued, prudishly justice or righteousness , 
and being truly religious, or sincere worshippers of God, biKaiirpayovurtg k ai looting wg 
aXtjOwg burtg, but that afterwards they degenerated. — See Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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little credit is to be given to these writings, is, “that they are 
histories delivered to us on the faith of a superstitious people; 
among whom the custom and art of pious lying prevailed remark- 
ably.”* 

In order to form a proper judgment of this matter, let us take a 
brief view of the Jewish Scriptures, that we may see vvhat likeli- 
hood there is of their having been feigned by a superstitious and 
lying people. 

In general, it may be observed, that if we compare the sacred 
books of the Jews with those of any other the most admired nations, 
such as Greece and Rome, we shall soon see a most striking and 
amazing difference. Their whole constitution was of a peculiar 
nature ; so vastly different from that of other countries, that it well 
deserveth the attention and admiration of every impartial and con- 
sidering observer. It was the only constitution in the world, where 
the acknowledgment and worship of the one true God, the sovereign 
Lord of the universe, and of him alone, is made the fundamental 
maxim of their state, and principle of their government, in which all 
their laws centre, and the main end to which they are all directed. 
All worship of inferior deities is forbidden ; no deified heroes ad- 
mitted ; np images suffered. Many of their sacred rites seem to 
have been instituted in a designed opposition to those of the neigh- 
bouring nations, that they might not incorporate with them, or learn 
their idolatrous customs, to which the Israelites, for a long time, 
were very prone. Nor is there any likelihood that they would have 
embraced or submitted to a constitution so different from the then 
generally prevailing idolatry, if it had not been for^ the manifest 
proofs that were given them of its divine original. r I he author of 
these Letters indeed intimates, that many ul their rites were de- 
rived from the Egyptians ; but whatever conformity there might be 
in some particular instances, nothing is more certain and evident, 
than that the whole system of the Jewish religion was most essen- 
tially opposite to that of the Egyptians, and other Pagan nations, 
and tended to cast contempt on their adored deities, and on that 
idolatrous worship to which the heathens were so much addicted, 
and which was established by the laws of their respective coun- 
tries. 

As to the moral and devotional treatises, which make up another 
part of their sacred writings, they are incontestably excellent, 
riieir poetry is of a most divine strain, far superior to that of other 
ancient nations, having an unexampled dignity, elevation, and 
sublimity in it, filled with the noblest sentiments of the Divinity, 
and of liis glorious incomparable perfections, and governing pro- 
vidence. 

The same observation may be made on the prophetical writings, 
in which we may discern many remarkable characters of genuine 
truth and purity. A fervent zeal for God, and for pure and unde- 
filed religion, everywhere appears ; nor is there any thing in them 
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that breathes the spirit of this world, or that savours of ambition, 
artifice, or imposture. The whole intention of them is manifestly to 
reclaim the people from idolatry, vice, and wickedness, to engage 
them to the pure worship of God, and to the practice of universal 
righteousness. With a noble freedom and impartiality do they 
reprove their kings, princes, priests, people; denouncing the most 
awful threatenings against them, if they should persist in their evil 
and sinful courses ; and encouraging them with the most gracious 
promises to repentance, and new obedience; and all this mixed with 
many remarkable and express predictions of future events, which 
no human sagacity could have foreseen, and which derived such an 
authority to them, that though they were often reproached and per- 
secuted when alive, their character and writings were afterwards 
regarded by the whole nation with the profoundest veneration. 
And it deserveth to be particularly remarked, that whereas the 
Jews, as well as mankind in all ages, have been prone to place reli- 
gion chiefly in external forms, and ritual observances, as if these 
would compensate for the neglect of the moral precepts, there are 
many passages in their sacred books, especially those of the prophets, 
which in the strongest terms represent the utter insufficiency of all 
ritual observances without real holiness of heart and life, and even 
speak of them in a very diminutive manner, and with a seeming 
contempt, when opposed to, or abstracted from, moral goodness and 
virtue ; and such writings certainly do not look like the inventions 
of a superstitious and lying people. 

But as the sacred history is what this writer setteth himself par- 
ticularly to expose and invalidate, let us take a brief view of the his- 
torical parts of Scripture; and these are no less remarkable, and 
worthy of our attention, than the laws, the prophecies, the moral and 
devotional writings. 

As to a general idea of their history, it is of as different a com- 
plexion from that of other nations as their laws, and is of the same 
noble tendency with their other sacred books. It everywhere 
breathes the profoundest veneration for the Deity. The chief de- 
sign of it is not merely to answer civil or political views, or to pre- 
serve the annals of their nation, or trace it up to its original (though 
this also is done), but for nobler purposes ; to promote the true 
worship of God, and the practice of piety and virtue ; to preserve 
the remembrance of God’s wonderful works of providence towards 
his professing people ; to show the favours, the blessings, the deli- 
verances, vouchsafed to them, the prosperity and happiness they 
enjoyed, when they kept close to the laws of God, and continued in 
the practice of virtue and righteousness ; and on the other hand, 
the great calamities which befell them when they broke the divine 
law and covenant, and lapsed into idolatry, 4 vice, and wickedness. 
Such are the useful lessons which their history is designed to teach, 
and to this excellent end is it directed. 

To which it may be added, that there are observable in it remark- 
able characters of simplicity, and an impartial regard to truth. It 
is plain, from the whole tenor of their history, that it was not com- 
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piled, to give false and flattering accounts of their nation, or partial 
and elegant encomiums of their great men. Their great actions 
indeed are recorded, but their faults are also related, with a simpli- 
city and impartiality that deserves to be admired. Neither Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, nor any other people, have formed their histories 
so much to the disadvantage of their own nation, or charged them 
with such repeated revolts from the religion and laws of their coun- 
try. Let us suppose the Jews ever so much possessed with the spirit 
of lying, it would never have put them upon forging a body of his- 
tory so much to the prejudice of their own national character. It 
tendeth indeed to give an high idea of the great things God hr.d 
done for them, of the privileges conferred upon them, and the ex- 
cellency of their laws, (and that their laws are excellent, no man 
can doubt that seriously reads and considers them), but at the same 
time it setteth the ingratitude, the disobedience, the stupidity, of 
that people, their opposition to God’s authority, and abuse of his 
goodness, their manifold backslidings and unsteadfastness in his 
covenant, in the strongest light. Their disgraces, defeats, captivi- 
ties, are nowhere concealed ; they are represented as frequently 
brought under the yoke of the neighbouring nations, in a manner 
much to their dishonour; and their deliverances are ascribed, not 
to their own wisdom, conduct, and bravery, but to the mercy of 
God, upon their repentance. In a word, their history is a continued 
account of God’s goodness, patience, and justice, exercised towards 
them; and of their own strange, perverse, and unaccountable con- 
duct. This is so manifest, that it hath been often turned to their 
reproach, and hath given occasion to the representing them as an ob- 
stinate, ungrateful, and rebellious race, and to such a charge as St. 
Stephen ad vance th against them from their own Scriptures : Ye 
stiffnecked . , and uncircumcised in heart and ears , ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost : as your fathers did , so do ye. Which of the pro - 
phets have not your fathers persecuted? Acts vii. 51. These consi- 
derations naturally tend to derive a peculiar credit, to the Jewish 
Scriptures, as containing true and faithful accounts, not forged by 
a superstitious lying people. Whatever opinion therefore we may have 
of the Jews, yet their sacred books deserve great regard. Nor is there 
any ground to suppose, that these books of records were of their in- 
venting. At least, 1 believe, this will scarcely be pretended with regard 
to the Jews in the latter times of their state, however they might 
otherwise be addicted to fiction and embellishment. They received 
these hooks as sacred from their ancestors, and were themselves so 
fully persuaded of the divine original and authority of their laws, 
and the certainty and authenticity of these records, that they ad- 
hered to them with a zeal scarce to be paralleled in any other nation. 
So great was the veneration they had for them, that after the canon 
was completed, they were extremely scrupulous not to make auy 
additions to their sacred books, or receive any others into their num- 
ber as of equal authority, though written by the greatest and wisest 
men of their nation. And if any person had endeavoured to alter 
or corrupt them, the fraud, the imposture, must have been immedi- 
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ately detected. For these sacred books were not, like those of other 
nations, confined to the priests only ; they were in the hands of the 
people, constantly and publicly read in their synagogues ; the laws, 
and the facts, were what they were all acquainted with, and in- 
structed in, from their infancy. 

If therefore there be any ground of suspicion, it must fall, not 
upon the latter Jews, but upon Ezra, and those by whom the sacred 
canon was finished. If their history and sacred books were forged 
or corrupted, the most likely time that can be fixed for it, is upon 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. And this seems to be 
the aera fixed upon by the author of these Letters. He observes, 
that, “ the Babylonish captivity lasted so long, and such circum- 
stances, whatever they were, accompanied it, that the captives forgot 
their country, and even their language, the Hebrew dialect, at least, 
and character.”* And afterwards he intimates, that the Scriptures 
were “ lost during the captivity.*^ And he observes, that “ Ezra 
began, and Simon the Just finished, the canon of the Scriptures.'^ 

Let us grant, that in the Babylonish captivity, the Jews learned 
the Chaldee language, which thenceforth became more familiar to 
them than the Hebrew; and that the old Hebrew character was, as 
many learned men suppose, though it is far from being certain, 
changed for the Chaldee; the latter bging fairer, easier, and more 
generally used among the people ; yet this is far from proving, either 
that the Hebrew language was entirely forgotten by them, or that 
their sacred books were lost in the captivity. There are many 
things that plainly show the contrary. The prophet Ezekiel, who 
prophesied during the captivity to the Jews in Chaldea, wrote and 
published his prophecies in Hebrew. So did the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, who prophesied several years after the 
return from the Babylonish captivity ; which shows, that the He- 
brew language was still in use, and was understood by many of the 
people. The same thing may be concluded from this : that all the 
sacred books that were written after the captivity were written in 
Hebrew, except a part of Ezra and Daniel. Nehemiah, who had 
been a great man in the Persian court, wrote his own memoirs in 
Hebrew ; which shows, that the Jews who continued in Persia, their 
great men at least, still retained the knowledge of that language. 
And as the Hebrew language was not absolutely forgotten among 
the Jews in their captivity, so neither were their sacred books en- 
tirely lost. Indeed it were absurd to suppose it. That captivity, 
though it lasted seventy years from the first beginning of it under 
Jehoiakim, yet from the time of the utter desolation of Jerusalem, 
and the temple, and the carrying away the last remainder of the 
people to Babylon, continued but about fifty years. And there were 
not a few of them that had been carried away from Jerusalem, who 
survived the whole time, and lived to come back. u Many of the 
priests and Levites, and chief of the fathers, who were ancient men, 
that had seen the first house, w hen the foundation of the second 
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house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice.” Ezra iii. 
12. All those among them that lived to seventy or eighty years 
were twenty or thirty years old when Jerusalem and the temple were 
destroyed; and to suppose, that these should entirely forget their 
language, or their religion, history, and laws, is very absurd ; add 
to tnis, that the people were in expectation of a deliverance, and 
restitution to their own land, of which the prophets had assured 
them ; and this would naturally make them more careful to preserve 
their laws, and the ancient authentic records and memorials of their 
nation. It appeareth from the accounts given of those that returned, 
that many of the priests, the Levites, the singers, the porters, the 
Nethinims, &e. had preserved their genealogies during the capti- 
vity, in prospect of their return, and of their being again employed 
in the sacred functions ; and those who could not clearly show their 
genealogies, were put from the priesthood, Ezra ii. 62. Neh. vii. 64. 
Great numbers of the people could also prove their genealogies ; 
and where there were any that could not do this, it is particularly 
taken notice of, that “ they could not show their father’s house,” 
Ezra ii. 59. It is manifest therefore, that there were registers of 
genealogies preserved in Babylon ; and is it not reasonable to con- 
clude, that they would be no less careful to preserve their sacred 
books, especially those of. Moses, in which were their original 
records, and the laws on which their whole constitution depended ? 

If the Jews had been for changing their own laws and customs, 
we may suppose it must have been in order to their adopting those 
of their conquerors, and of the country to which they were trans- 
planted, and in which they settled. But it is evident, that, in fact, 
they did not do this : since the whole system of their worship and 
constitution was, upon their return, very different from that of the 
Babylonians. If therefore they learned their language, or used 
their letters and characters in writing ; yet still it is certain, that 
they worshipped not their gods, nor adopted their religion, and 
sacred rites. They still preserved their own ; and the captivity and 
desolation of their nation, which they looked upon as a punishment 
for their manifold revolts, idolatries, and deviations from their law, 
tended to increase, instead of extinguishing, their veneration for it. 

By Daniel’s solemn supplication and fasting, when the time came 
that had been marked out in the prophecies for their return, it ap- 
peared), that he had the book of Jeremiah’s prophecies before him, 
Dan. ix. 2. And the confession he there maketh is remarkable : 
All Israel have transgressed thy law, therefore the curse is come 
upon us ; and the oath that is written in the law of Moses, the servant 
of God, because we have sinned against him : and he hath confirmed 
his words which he spake against us, and against our judges that 
judged us. As it is written in the law of Moses, all this evil is come 
upon us, ver. 11, 12, 13. Here it is plainly supposed, that there 
was a written law of Moses extant in his time, known to him and 
to the people, and which was regarded as the law of God himself: 
that they nad transgressed that law, and thereby had exposed them- 
selves to the dreadful judgment denounced against them, and 
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written in that law, as the just punishment of their revolt and dis- 
obedience. Soon after this, when the people returned, under the 
conduct of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and others, we find them gathered 
together to celebrate the feast of tabernacles, in the seventh month, 
and offering the daily burnt offerings , and those of the new moons , 
and set feasts, besides free-will offerings : and all of this is said to 
be done as written in the law of Moses , Ezra iii. 1 — 6 : and this 
plainly showeth, that they had the written law of Moses with them. 
They also appointed the priests and Levites, in their several courses, 
and the singers, and service of the temple, according to the ordi- 
nances of David, the man of God , Ezra iii. 10, 11. The sacred 
hymns or psalms, therefore, that had been used in the temple wor- 
ship, were not lost in the captivity ; and indeed the Psalms of David 
carry evident characters of genuineness in them. They were many 
of them composed on special occasions, and adapted to his pe- 
culiar circumstances, in a manner which plainly showed they were 
not forged in after-times. And the preserving so many of the 
psalms and hymns, some of which contain an abridgment of their 
sacred history, is a manifest indication of the care they took; and 
that there was not a general destruction of their sacred books in the 
captivity. The same observation may be applied to the prophetical 
writings, and to their sacred records. It is plain, that the history 
of their kings was preserved ; to which there is frequent reference 
in the books compiled after the Babylonish captivity. 

The commission afterwards given to Ezra by Artaxerxes, plainly 
supposed the law of Moses to be then in being, and in the highest 
authority ; and only empowered him to regulate every thing accord- 
ing to that law. He is described in Artaxerxes’s commission as a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses : as one greatly skilled in that law, 
and fit to instruct others in it ; and is required to set magistrates and 
judges to judge the people, such as knew the law of God, Ezra vii. 
6. 10. 25. Soon after Ezra came Nehemiah, a great man in the 
Persian court, and who was appointed governor of Judea; and every 
thing throughout his book discovereth, that he and the whole 
people professed the highest veneration for the law of Moses. Be- 
fore he came to Judea, he was well acquainted with that law, and 
regarded it as of divine authority, Neh. i. 7, 8, 9. During his ad- 
ministration, we have an account of a solemn reading of the law, 
by Ezra, in the hearing of all the people ; who heard it with the 
utmost reverence and attention : in this he was assisted by several 
Levites, who read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, and 

? ave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading, Neh. viii. 

— 9. Again, we are told of another solemn reading of the law, 
before all the people, Neh. ix. 1, 2, 3. And in the admirable confes- 
sion made on that occasion by the Levites, there is an excellent 
summary of the principal events recorded in the historical parts of 
the books of Moses; such as the calling of Abraham ; their bondage 
and oppression in Egypt ; their being brought out from thence with 
signs and wonders, and dreadful judgments executed upon Pharaoh 
and his people ; the dividing of the. sea before them, so that they 
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passed through it as on dry land, whilst the Egyptians that pursued 
them were overwhelmed in the deep; the promulgation of the law at 
Sinai , with remarkable tokens of the divine presence and glory ; 
the miracles wrought in the wilderness, the leading them by a cloud 
in the day, and a pillar of fire by night; the giving them manna 
bread from heaven to eat, and cleaving the rock to give them water 
to drink : and finally, bringing them into possession of the land 
of Canaan. These things, which are the most remarkable facts in 
the history of their nation, together with their frequent rebellions, 
disobedience, and ingratitude, particularly their making and wor- 
shipping the molten calf in the wilderness, the standing disgrace of 
their nation, and their subsequent revolts, calamities, and deliver- 
ances, after they came into the land of Canaan, are there taken 
notice of in the public confessions and acknowledgments made to 
God in the name and presence of all the people; and are men- 
tioned as things commonly known and acknowledged among them, 
and as of undoubted truth and certainty. 

Taking these things together, it seems to appear, with all the 
evidence which the nature of the thing is capable of, that the Jew- 
ish sacred books and records were not lost in the Babylonish cap- 
tivity; that they were in possession of them, and held them in 
great veneration, before Ezra came to Jerusalem : and it would be a 
wild imagination to suppose, that he had it in his power, even if he 
had it in his inclination, so far to impose upon all the Jews, 
both those in Judea, and those that continued in Babylon, and 
other parts of the Persian empire, as to make them all with one con- 
sent receive those for their ancient laws, by which their nation had 
been always governed, which were not their ancient laws ; and those 
for their ancient authentic histories, and sacred records, which were 
not the ancient authentic records. All that his commission from 
Artaxerxes extended to, was, to order things according to the law 
of Moses; and this he effected. When he came, he found several 
abuses contrary to that law, countenanced by men of great power 
and interest, and in which several of the chief priests, as well as 
numbers of the people, were engaged ; and he set himself to reform 
them according to that law ; and these regulations would not have 
been tamely submitted to, if it had not been well known, that the 
laws and constitutions he urged upon them, were the true original 
laws of Moses. 

As to the establishing the sacred canon, which is attributed to 
Ezra, and to those whom the Jews call the men of the great syna- 
gogue, the last of whom was Simon the Just, this is not to be 
understood as if these books were not accounted sacred, or were re- 
garded as of no authority before. The books were already well 
known, and looked upon as sacred : they had not their authority, 
because Ezra acknowledged them : but he collected and published 
them, because they were known to be authentic. It may indeed be 
well supposed, that faults and variations might have crept into the 
copies of those books, and that they needed to be carefully revised : 
and this was a work for which Ezra was admirably fitted, by his 
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great skill in the law, and in the sacred records of his nation, as well 
as his noted integrity. And if he accordingly revised the original 
sacred books, and published a more correct edition of them, or 
abridged some of their ancient records, to render them of more 
general use among the people, and here and there inserted some 
passages, for explaining ana illustrating things that were grown 
obscure ; this was certainly a work of great use. And supposing 
him to have done this, and that this work continued to be afterwards 
carried on by some of the most knowing and excellent men of their 
nation, till it was with great care completed, I do not see how it in 
the least affects the authority or credibility of those books. The 
whole nation in general were so sensible of Ezra’s great fidelity and 
diligence, that he was always afterwards had in the highest honour: 
and they were so convinced that these were the original sacred books, 
that they received them with an extraordinary veneration. Nor did 
they ever pay the same regard to any other subsequent writings in 
their own nation : and though the Sanhedrim continued to have 
great authority among them, they never pretended to put any other 
books upon them as divine, or as of equal authority with the sacred 
books. Now how comes it, that they put so great a difference be- 
tween them, and that the authority of these books was universally 
acknowledged by the whole nation, and the other not? This 
showeth, that however credulous the Jews might be in other things, 
yet they were particularly exact and scrupulous in not receiving any 
books into the sacred canon, but what they judged they had good 
reason to look upon as authentic. 

The most remarkable part of the Jewish history is, that which is 
contained in the books of Moses. It is there we have an account 
of the first constitution of their sacred polity ; the promulgation of 
the ten commandments, with the most amazing demonstrations of ;i 
divine power and majesty ; and the extraordinary miraculous facts 
done in Egypt and in the wilderness, by which the authority of that 
law was established. And whosoever alloweth this part of the 
Jewish history to be authentic, will not much scruple the subse- 
quent parts of their history. Now it is evident, that as it was not 
Ezra that gave authority to the law of Moses, which was in the 
highest authority before, or who caused the people to receive it as 
divine ; so neither were the facts , whereby the authority of that law 
was attested, first published by him. They had been all along be- 
lieved, and the remembrance of them kept up, among the people. 
The books, of Moses exhibit a remarkable intermixture of laws and 
facts: and it appears to have been so from the beginning, though 
our author insinuates the contrary, but gives no reason for it. # 
And it was wisely ordered, that the facts should go along with the 
laws ; several of which suppose those facts, and have a manifest re- 
lation to them. And as the laws were received with great venera- 
tion, so the facts were equally received and believed among the 
people, in all ages, from the time in which those laws were given. 
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And it deserveth to be remarked, that the facts were of such a kind, 
that they could not have been imposed upon the people, however 
stupid we suppose them to have been, at the time the laws were 
given, if they had not been true. If Moses had only told the 
Israelites, as Mahomet did the Arabians, instead of working 
miracles before them, as they demanded, of a journey he made to 
heaven, where he received the law: or as Numa did the ancient 
Homans, of conferences he had with the goddess Egeria in a wood 
or grove, to which no other persons were witnesses, and which de- 
pended entirely upon his own word ; this might have administered 
ground of suspicion, that he only feigned a divine commission, the 
more effectually to enforce his laws upon an ignorant and supersti- 
tious people. But he took a quite different method. The facts he 
relateth, and upon the credit of which the divine authority of his laws 
is rested, were of a most public nature, done in open view before 
the people, of which they were all said to be witnesses, and in which 
therefore, if they had not been true, it would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to have detected him. And indeed, considering 
the stubborn disposition of the people, and their great proneness to 
idolatry, it can scarcely be conceived, that they would have received 
or submitted to such a law and constitution, if they themselves had 
not been assured of the truth of those facts whereby the divinity of 
it was confirmed. In the admirable recapitulation of the law, con- 
tained in the book of Deuteronomy, which carrieth as strong evi- 
dences of genuine antiquity, simplicity , and integrity, as any writ- 
ings can possibly have, and in which he delivereth himself with an 
inimitable gravity, dignity, and authority, mixed with the most 
affectionate tenderness and concern, as becometh the lawgiver and 
father of his people, and exhorteth them to the observance of the law 
in the most patnetical and engaging manner ; there is a constant 
reference to the great and extraordinary facts wrought in Egypt, and 
in the wilderness ; an appeal is made to the people concerning them, 
as things which they themselves had seen and known. And never 
was there greater care taken to preserve a remembrance of any laws 
and facts than there was of these. He delivered the book of the 
law, containing an account both of laws and facts, not only to the 
priests , but to the elders of Israel, the heads of the several tribes, 
before his death : and the original of the law was deposited in the 
sides of the ark, in the most holy place. A most solemn charge was 
laid upon the people, in the name of God, as they valued his favour, 
and their own happiness, frequently to consider those laws and facts 
themselves, and to teach them diligently to their children. Sacred 
rites were instituted, and public festivals appointed, to preserve the 
memorials of the principal facts, from the time in which those facts 
were done. And accordingly the remembrance of them was con- 
stantly preserved among them in all ages. In all the succeeding 
monuments of their nation, throughout their whole history, and in 
their devotional and prophetical writings, and in their public solemn 
forms of confession and thanksgiving, there was still a constant re- 
ference to those facts as of undoubted credit; and upon the credit of 
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those facts, those laws were both at first received, and continued 
afterwards to be acknowledged and submitted to : for notwithstand- 
ing the frequent defections of the people to the idolatrous rites and 
customs of the neighbouring nations, yet they never totally and uni- 
versally apostatised from the law of Moses, but still acknowledged 
its sacredness and divine authority.* 

The author of these Letters taketh particular notice of the fables 
invented by the Hellenistic Jews, to authorize the Greek version of 
the Hebrew Scriptures .+ But I do not see how any argument can 
be fairly drawn from these fables to the prejudice of the sacred 
books themselves, which were thus translated, or to destroy their 
authority or credibility. The strong persuasion they had of the 
divine authority of the original Scriptures, might make the Jews at 
Alexandria more ready to entertain stories in favour of the transla- 
tion of these Scriptures into Greek, from which they found great 
benefit; this being the language they best understood, and which 
was then become of general use. But those stories were not gene- 
rally received by the Jewish nation, though they all universally 
agreed in acknowledging the authority of the originals ; nor were 
they ever inserted in the sacred writings, or in any books, the au- 
thority of which was generally received among them. 

The first thing that gave rise to those stories was, the history of 
Aristeas ; which seems to have been contrived on purpose to do 
honour to that version, and gives a pompous account of it. And 
yet even in that history there is nothing said of those miraculous 
circumstances, which were afterwards invented to show, that those 
interpreters were under an extraordinary divine guidance. On the 
contrary, that book, though it be the foundation of all that is said 
concerning the Septuagint, may be proved to be plainly inconsistent 
with those subsequent fables and fictions, and is sufficient to detect 
the falsity of them. There is therefore no parallel at all between 
these Hellenistical fables, and the sacred Hebrew records ; except it 
could be proved, that one part of those ancient records is inconsistent 
with other subsequent parts of them, and furnishes manifest proofs 
of their falsehood; which neither his Lordship, nor any other, has 
been able to show. 

Another argument, on which he seems to lay a mighty stress, in 
order to set aside the authority of the Scripture, is drawn from the 
accidents that have happened to the sacred text. He will not allow 
the answer made by Abbadie and others, that '* such accidents 
could not have been prevented without a perpetual standing miracle, 
and that a perpetual standing miracle is not in the order of Provi- 
dence.” On the contrary, it seems evident to him, that if the 


* That the law of Moses, with the facts there recorded, may be traced, from the 
time in which that law was given, and the facts done, through all the succeeding ages 
of the Jewish nation ; and that we have all the evidence of their having been trans- 
mitted without any material corruption or alteration, that can be reasonably desired ; I 
have elsewhere more fully shown, in the Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation , 
vol. ii. chap. 4. 
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Scriptures had heen originally given by divine inspiration, “ either 
such accidents would not have happened, or the Scriptures would 
have been preserved entirely in their genuine purity, notwithstand- 
ing these accidents.” He thinks the proof of this u is obvious and 
easy, according to our clearest and most distinct ideas of wisdom, 
and moral fitness.”* But besides that the present question, as he 
has managed it, relating to the sacred history, is not about the di- 
vine inspiration of it, but whether it be a true and faithful history, 
an honest and credible relation of facts, which he absolutely denies; 
I see no consequence at all in his way of reasoning, even if the ques- 
tion were, whether those sacred books were originally written by per- 
sons divinely inspired. For all that could be reasonably concluded, 
supposing any books to have been originally given by divine inspira- 
tion, is, that Providence would take care, that those books should 
be transmitted with a sufficient degree of certainty and integrity, to 
answer the end for which they were originally intended. But it was 
110-way necessary to this purpose, that all the transcribers that should 
ever copy these writings in any age or nation, should be under an 
infallible guidance, so as to be kept by an extraordinary interposi- 
tion from ever committing any mistake or blunder, or being guilty 
of any slips or negligences ; or that all those that have ever revised 
and compared those copies, should, in every instance, be infallibly 
guided in their judgments concerning them. This is evidently ab- 
surd. It would be multiplying miracles without necessity, and 
would therefore be unworthy of the divine wisdom, and not very 
consistent with the methods of God’s moral government of men, con- 
sidered as reasonable creatures, free agents. For, will any man, in 
good earnest, undertake to prove, that supposing an excellent re- 
velation given, of doctrines, laws, &c. together with authentic ac- 
counts of extraordinary facts, tending to confirm and establish the 
divine authority of those doctrines and laws, this revelation could 
not be of any use, nor could those accounts of facts be at all fit to 
be depended on, if there were, any variations, omissions, transposi- 
tions, or mistakes, in any copies of them that should be taken of 
them in any age ? If, notwithstanding those variations, the copies 
should still so far agree, that from thence a sufficient notion might 
be formed of the doctrines and laws contained in that original reve- 
lation, and of the truth of the facts whereby it was attested and con- 
firmed, this would be sufficient to answer the end which we might 
suppose the divine wisdom to have had in view in giving such a re- 
velation. And this is actually the case with regard to the holy 
Scriptures. Whatever additions , interpolations, or transpositions, 
may be supposed to have crept into any of the copies, yet all the 
main laws and facts are still preserved. Of this we have a remark- 
able proof, by comparing the Hebrew and Samaritan codes of the 
Pentateuch. There are differences between them : but the laws, the 
precepts, the history, the important facts, whereby the law was 
attested, are the same in both. And in general it may be justly 
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affirmed, that notwithstanding all the differences in the copies, 
about which such a clamour has been raised, yet there is a sufficient 
agreement among them to satisfy us, that such and such laws were 
originally given, such prophecies were delivered, and that such 
facts were done : and the variations among the copies in smaller 
matters, the mistakes that have crept into the genealogies, numbers, 
dates, catalogues of names, ages of some of the patriarchs, and the 
like (for it is in these things that the differences principally lie), do 
really confirm their harmony in the main ; and therefore are far 
from destroying the authority of the sacred writings, or the credi- 
bility of the scripture history. 

The learned Capeljus, who had thoroughly considered this matter, 
and who, it is well known, allowed himself great liberties in judging 
concerning the variations in the copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
justly observeth, in his defence of his Critica Sacra , that all these 
variations are of little or no moment as to faith or manners; so that 
in that respect it is indifferent which reading we follow : Sani omnes 
Ul<R%arietates t uti sapius in Critica Sacra repelo, mrflius out pern mil - 
lias sunt quoad jidem et mores momenti , at eo respectu perindc sit hanc 
an illam sequaris lectionem. And I believe there are few competent 
and impartial judges of these things, but will be ready to own, with 
M. Le Clerc, the freedom of whose judgment in such matters must 
be acknowledged, that, through the good providence of God, no 
books from the earliest antiquity, have come to us equally correct 
with the sacred books of ' the Hebrews, particularly the Masoretical 
copies. Nullos libros ex ultima antiquitate ad nos , Dei benejicio , per- 
venisse cequd emendatos ac sacros Ilebrccurum codices , etquidem Maso- 
reticos. See his Dissertatio de Lingua liebraa, prefixed to his Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch . 

What our author himself maketh a show of granting is very true, 
that — “ amidst all the changes and chances to which the hooks, in 
which they are recorded, have been exposed, neither original writers 
nor later compilers, have been suffered to make any essential alte- 
rations, such as would have falsified the law of God, and the prin- 
ciples of the Jewish and Christian religion, in any of those divine 
fundamental points.”* And indeed the precepts, the doctrines of 
religion inculcated in the Scriptures of tne Old Testament, are so 
frequently repeated, and the principal facts there related are so often 
referred to, in different parts of those sacred volumes, as to be abun- 
dantly sufficient to answer the design for which they were originally 
intended ; viz. to instruct men in the knowledge, adoration, and 
obedience' of the one true God, and to engage them to the 
practice of righteousness, and to prepare the way for a more perfect 
dispensation, which was to be introduced, in the fufoess of time, by 
that Divine Person, whose coming, character , offices, sufferings, glory , 
and kingdom, were there prefigured and foretold. Accordingly our 
Saviour speaketh of the writings of Moses and the Prophets, as of 
signal use to instruct and direct men in the knowledge and practice 
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of religion, Luke xvi. 29, 30, 31. And though it be not true, which 
our author asserteth, that the Jewish Scriptures had no authority 
but what they derived from Christianity (for they had an authority 
founded upon sufficient credentials before Christianity was esta- 
blished) ; yet their being acknowledged as divine by Christ and his 
apostles, givetli them a farther confirmation; for when a subse- 
quent revelation, which is itself founded on convincing proofs and 
evidences, giveth testimony to a prior revelation, and refcrreth to it 
as of divine authority ; when both together concur to form one sys- 
tem of religion, and to exhibit the history of God’s various dispen- 
sations towards his church, the former being subservient and pre- 
paratory to the latter, and the latter giving farther light and a fuller 
completion to the former ; this confirmeth the authority of both, 
and showeth one great uniform design and plan carried on by the 
divine wisdom and goodness from the beginning. 

It is no just objection against the authority of the sacred books 
of the Old Testament, though the writer of these letters seenis to 
think it so, that “ though Jews and Christians hold the same books 
in great veneration, yet each condemns the other for not understand- 
ing, or for abusing, them.”* This is to be understood, not of the 
sacred history, which yet he would be thought to have particularly 
in view : for, as to this, the Jews and Christians are generally 
agreed ; but of some passages in the prophetical writings, in the in- 
terpretation of which they differ. And with respect to these, it may 
be observed, that if the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s appearing, 
had universally interpreted the prophetical writings as the Christians 
do, and applied them to Jesus Christ ; and had accordingly turned 
Christians, and embraced Jesus as the Messiah promised to their 
fathers ; it would undoubtedly have been alleged, that they forged 
or corrupted the prophecies in favour of the Christian system; 
whereas now there is no room for this pretence. Their vouching 
and acknowledging those writings, as of divine authority, not- 
withstanding the difficulty they have been put to in answering 
the arguments brought from thence against their own favourite 
notions and prejudices, giveth their testimony to the prophetical 
books great force. 

There is another remarkable passage in his third letter, which it 
is proper to take some notice of. 11c observes,+ that “ the Jews and 
Christians differ among themselves, and from one another, concern- 
ing almost every point that is necessary to be known and agreed 
upon, in order to establish the authority of books which both have 
received as authentic and sacred. Who were the authors of these 
scriptures, when they were published, how they were composed, 
and preserved, or renewed ; in fine, how they were lost during the 
captivity, and how they were retrieved after it ; are all matters of 
controversy to this day.” That the sacred books were not lost in 
the captivity, and that consequently they were not retrieved after it 
by immediate inspiration, hath been clearly shown ; a fiction which 
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seems to have had its rise from the apocryphal second book of 
Esdras, the authority of which never was acknowledged cither in 
the Jewish or Christian church. There are indeed differences, both 
among Jews and Christians, concerning several points relating to 
these sacred books; but these differences are, for the most part, 
about things that do not properly concern the divine authority or 
credibility of those writings. There is a general agreement among 
them, that the prophetical books were writings by persons divinely 
inspired; and that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, the 
greatest of all the prophets; and that the historical writings were 
either the very original authentic records, or faithfully compiled out 
of them ; and were received and acknowledged by the whole nation, 
as containing true and just accounts of facts. And whereas he 
urgetli, that it is matter of controversy, who were the authors of 
those scriptures or, when they were composed or published ; it is 
certain, that, with respect to the much greater part of the sacred 
books, both Jews and Christians are generally agreed who were the 
authors of them. 

This is true concerning all the writings of the prophets, the books 
of Solomon, most of the Psalms, the //re books of Moses, which have 
been constantly received by the Jewish and Christian church, in all 
ages, as written by Moses ; though a few in these latter times have 
attempted to contest it. The books of Ezra, Nehemiali,and Daniel, 
seem plainly to show their authors ; and concerning all these, there 
has been a general agreement. The books therefore, concerning the 
authors of which there is properly any ground of controversy, arc 
the historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chro- 
nicles. As to the first of these, viz. the book of Joshua, the ancient 
Jews in general, and the greater part of Christian writers, with good 
reason, look upon it- to have been written by Joshua himself; though 
there are some particular passages in it that were inserted after- 
wards, by way of illustration. It is principally concerning the books 
of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, that there is any colour- 
able pretence for saying witli our author, that they were “ abridg- 
ments of old records made in later times.”* Some of them seem 
plainly to have been compiled after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, probably by Ezra, from ancient authentic records, which 
arc frequently quoted and referred to in them, as books of acknow- 
ledged credit and authority ; so that there is little room to doubt of 
the truth and certainty of the accounts there given. For that they 
were faithfully extracted from those original records, to which they 
refer for a larger account of the things there related, there is the 
highest reason to believe. And it was wisely ordered, that these 
shorter accounts should be inserted in the sacred canon, when it was 
to be brought, as it wore, into one volume, for the lasting instruction 
and edification of the church. For as the sacred history was in- 
tended not merely to gratify curiosity, but to promote tbo purposes 
of religion, piety, and virtue, and to krep up llw? lemembianceof the 
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remarkable actings of divine providence towards them, both in a way 
of mercy and j udgment, according to their behaviour, it was proper 
that it should be brought into as narrow a compass as was consistent 
with that design. This would make it more generally known and 
easily remembered ; whereas larger and more particular accounts 
might have been too voluminous for a book designed for universal 
use. 

The only thing that yet remaineth to be considered, with regard 
to the sacred books of the Old Testament, is, what hesaith concern- 
ing the curse pronounced upon Canaan by Noah ; of which we have 
an account, Gen. ix. 21, 25, 20, 27. This lie seems to have fixed 
upon as one of the propercst instances he could find to expose the 
authority of the scripture. lie treateth it as an invention of the 
writer to justify the Israelites in their invasion of the Canaanites, 
and represented! this curse as contradicting all our notions of order 
and justice. “ One is tempted to think/’ says he, “ that the patri- 
arch was still drunk, and that no man in his senses could hold such 
language, or pass such a sentence. Certain it is, that no writer but 
a Jew could impute to the economy of Providence the accomplish- 
ment of such a prediction, nor make the Supreme Being the executor 
of such a curse.” 

His Lordship observes, that, “ Ham alone offended ; Canaan was 
innocent — Canaan was however alone cursed, and became, according 
to his grandfather’s prophecy, a servant of servants , ?. c. the vilest 
and meanest of slaves — to Sliem, not to Japhelh, when the Israelites 
conquered Palestine; to one of his uncles, not to his brethren. 
Will it be said — it lias been said — that where we read Canaan we 
are to understand Ham , whose brethren Shem and Japhcth were ? At 
this rate, we shall never know what we read ; as these critics never 
care what they say. Will it be said — this has been said too — that 
Ilam was punished in his posterity, when Canaan was cursed, and 
his descendants were exterminated ? But who docs not see, that 
the curse and punishment in this case fell on Canaan and his pos- 
terity, exclusive of the rest of the posterity of Ham ; and were there- 
fore the curse and punishment of the son, not of the father properly ? 
The descendants of Misraim, another of his sons, were the Egyp- 
tians ; and they were so far from being servants of servants to their 
cousins the Shemites, that these were servants of servants unto 
them, during more than fourscore years. Why the posterity of 
Canaan was to be deemed an accursed race, it is easy to account ; 
and 1 have mentioned it just now ; but it is not so easy to account 
why the posterity of the righteous Shem, that great example of filial 
reverence, became slaves to another branch of the family of Ilam.”* 
Before I proceed to a distinct consideration of what Lord Boling- 
broke hath offered, it will be proper to lay before the reader the 
sacred text, as it is in our translation, Gen. ix. 21 — 27. " Noah — 
was uncovered within his tent : and Ham, the father of Canaan, saw 
the nakedness of his father, and told his two brethren without. 
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And Shcm and Japlieth took a garment, and laid it upon both their 
shoulders, and went backward, and covered the nakedness of their 
father; and their faces were backward, and they saw not their 
father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what 
his younger son had done unto him. And he said, Cursed be 
Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. And 
he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant. God shall enlarge Jnpheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem: and Canaan shall be his servant.’* 

It is acknowledged, that there is a considerable difficulty in this 
passage. And if we were not able to account for it at all at this 
distance, it would be much more reasonable to suppose, that some 
circumstances have been passed by in this short narrative, which, 
if known, would help to clear it ; or that there may have been some 
defects in the copies, not now to be remedied ; than, upon the 
account of one difficult and obscure passage, to throw off all regard 
to writings, which have the mast just pretensions botl^ to the greatest 
antiquity and most venerable authority. 

But that the difficulties which his Lordship hath urged are far 
from being unanswerable, will appear from the following observa- 
tions. 

First, The foundation of the whole charge, and that upon which 
the greatest stress is laid, is this, that "Ilam alone offended: 
Canaan was innocent. Canaan however was alone cursed ; and lie 
became, according to his grandfather’s prophecy, a servant of servants, 
i. e. the vilest and worst of slaves.” Some learned persons have 
supposed, that where the curse is pronounced upon Canaan, vcr. 25. 
the word aba, father , is to be understood, which is expressly men- 
tioned, ver. 22 . ; and that instead of Cursed be Canaan, it should be 
read, Cursed be Ham, the father of Canaan. And though Lord 
Bolingbroke speaks of this with great contempt, there are instances 
of such ellipses or omissions to be found in some other passages of 
Scripture. A remarkable one of this kind is in 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 

where our translation has it, that “Klhanan slew the brother of 

Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s 
beam;” which is certainly right, as appears from the nature of the 
thing, and from a parallel passage, 1 Chron. xx. 5. where he is ex- 
pressly called “ the brother of Goliath the Gittite, &c.” But the 
word brother is not in our present copies of the original, in 2 Sam. 

xxi. 19. where it runs thus, “ Film nan slew Goliath the Gittite, 

&c.” instead of 1 ' the brother of Goliath the Gittite.” In like manner 
the word father may be supplied here, as well as the word brother 
in the place now mentioned ; so that for Cursed be Canaan , it may 
be read, Cursed be Ilam , the father of Canaan. So the Arabic reads 
it, and so Vatablus renders it. And it is followed by other learned 
writers, particularly by the Bishop of Clogher, in his Vindication 
of the Histories of the Old and New Testament.” But if that he 
not admitted, as not only the Hebrew, but the Samaritan, the Sep- 
tuagint, and all the ancient versions, except the Arabic, which is of 
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no great authority, read as we do,* this vvill not prove, either that 
Canaan was entirely innocent, or that lie alone was cursed. The 
Jews are generally of opinion, in which they follow a very ancient 
tradition, that Canaan was the first that saw Noah’s nakedness, and 
made a jest of it to his father. Ham ; who, instead of reproving 
him, went himself to see it, and in a mocking way told it to his 
brothers, Shem and Japheth. Lord Bolingbroke makes mention of 
this, and endeavoureth to obviate it by observing, that the Hebrew 
and other doctors, who would make the son an accomplice with his 
father, affirm not only without, but against the express authority of 
the text.” This is confidently said. But if the text doth not ex- 
pressly mention Canaan as an accomplice, neither can it be said, 

* It may be justly laid down as a rule, not to be lightly departed from, that where 
the Hebrew and Samaritan, and best ancient versions, agree in any reading, that reading 
is not to be altered or given up without necessity ; and I cannot see any necessity in the 
present ease. There are few readings that have a more general consent in their favour, 
than that which our translators have followed in the passage before us. Not only the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, but the Septuagint, in those copies that are of the greatest 
authority, particularly in the Roman and Alexandrian, to which may be added the Corn- 
plutcnsiaii, and many others, and the remains of Origen’s Hcxupla, collected by Mont- 
faucon, the Turgums, both of Onkelus and Ren Uzzicl, the Syriac, the vulgar Latin, 
agree in it. There are indeed some copies of the Septuagint which read Ham instead 
of Canaan ; and so it was in the first Venetian edition; but it appears tome, that 
both in those copies of the Septuagint, and in the Arabic, this reading is rather an in- 
terpolation, inserted for avoiding the diilieulty, then to have been a version taken from 
the original. And it may more easily be accounted for, why Ham's name should be 
afterwards inserted in the text, than why it should have been dropped or omitted, sup- 
posing it to have been expressly mentioned in the original. Nor is it likely that that 
omission should have been repeated three times together in the compass of three or 
four lines. 

If the present reading he at all altered, that reading which puts the least force upon 
the text is, that which instead of Canaan substitutes Ham, the father of Canaan, Rut 
it does not seem to me very likely, that Ham should be so often over described under 
the character of rli o father of Canaan in so short a prediction. At least it does not 
seem to me probable that Noah himself, in pronouncing it. should three times over cha- 
racterise Ham as the father of Canaan. Let an^ mail read over the prediction with 
this addition so often repeated, and see if it has not an odd appearance. If it be said, 
that it was Moses himsidf, who, in repeating Noah's malediction against Ham, added 
this of his being the father of Canaan, to put the Israelites in mind that Canaan was 
the offspring of accused Ham ; even in this view the so frequent repetition seems to be 
needless. The sacred historian had in the lHth verse of this chapter observed, that 
Hum was thv father of Canaan ; and again, in the 22nd verse, in entering upon this nar- 
ration, lie laid characterised Ham as the father of Canaan. The mention of this was 
certainly very proper in the beginning of the account, on supposition that Canaan was 
concerned with his father Ham in that affair, and also to prepare the reader for the dis- 
tinct mention of Caiman, in the prediction which was pronounced upon occasion of 
Hum's wickedness. But this being done, it does not seem likely that Moses should 
think it necessary, in recounting that short prediction, to repeat it so often over, that 
Hum was the father of Canaan, 

Besides, it seems to me to be of some weight, that it that be admitted to be the 
original reading, Canaan is not directly pointed out in the prediction at all. The being 
the servant of servants, and servant both to Shem and Japheth, is not in that case said ot^ 
Canaan, but of Ham. At the most it is only insinuated, by calling Ham the father of 
Canaan, that Canaan might be involved in the curse, ns one of Ham's sons; but it is 
not expressly applied to him. Whereas in the common reading it contains a manifest 
prediction of the curse and servitude as relating to Canaan. And this was a very good 
reason for Moses* taking care to record it. It is not improbable, that Noah might have 
said more on that occasion than is mentioned ; but Moses contented himself with re- 
cording thut part of the prediction or prophetic curse which related to Canaan; as it 
was that which more immediately answered his design, and which it most nearly con- 
cerned the Israelites to know. 
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that the authority of the text is expressly against that notion. On 
the contrary, whosoever impartially examineth the story as there 
related, will be naturally lea to believe, that Canaan was in some 
degree accessory to his father’s crime. Ham is in this story parti- 
cularly characterised as the father of Canaan , and Canaan being so 
often mentioned affordeth a plain intimation, that he was some way 
or other concerned, and might either be the first that saw his grand- 
father’s nakedness, and acquainted his father with it, or might be 
with his father when he saw it, and joined with him in making a 
mock of it. But as Ilam was Canaan’s father, from whom better 
might have been expected, considering his age, and the dutiful 
regard he owed to his father, Noah, with whom he bad been saved 
from the deluge, he alone is expressly mentioned in this short nar- 
ration ; though the curse pronounced upon Canaan leads us to 
think, that he was some way partaker of his father’s crime. And 
supposing this to be so, and that he was Ham’s favourite son, 
and like him in his dispositions, the curse pronounced upon him 
was really intended against both. If we met with the same account 
in any wise and credible historian, this is the construction we should 
have been apt to put upon it, that both Canaan and his father 
were concerned in the affair. And it is no very unusual thing in 
Scripture, and in other histories too, to omit some circumstances in 
a short narration, which are plainly implied, and which the reader 
is left to collect. Indeed, if what some expositors suppose be ad- 
mitted, it is not only implied in the text that Canaan was an accom- 
plice, but is expressly signified in those words, vcr. 21. that Soa/t 
knew what his younger son had done unto him . Where by younger 
son, they understand his grandson; for a grandson, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, may be properly called a son; and they think Ham 
was not the youngest of Noah’s sons, but the middlemost, according 
to the order in which lie is always placed, Shorn, 11am, and J.ipheth ; 
so Thcodoret and Drusius, after some of the Hebrew writers, with 
whom agrees bishop Patrick. But whatever becomes of this con- 
jecture, and though we should suppose Ham to be here intended by 
the younger son , (which he might really be, though mentioned be- 
tween Shern and Japheth, since the order of their birth and age is 
not designed to be signified by it; for Japheth was the eldest, Gen. 
x. 21.) Yet still the strain of the story scerns to imply, that Canaan 
had a guilty part in it, who alone of all Ham’s sons is expressly 
mentioned upon this occasion. 

But secondly. Let us suppose that Canaan was innocent, and no 
way accessory to this particular instance of Ham’s impiety and 
wickedness, the prophetic curse and prediction may notwithstanding 
this be fairly accounted for. It must be said in that case, that the 
curse was not properly pronounced upon Canaan for Ham’s crime, 
but that, upon occasion of Ham’s wickedness, Noah foretold the 
miseries and calamities that should befall his posterity, and particu- 
larly his descendants by Canaan. And supposing Noah to have 
been then enabled by a prophetic spirit to foresee, that from Ham 
would proceed a profligate and impious race, like him in wicked- 
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ness, and whose crimes would at length bring down the vengeance 
of heaven upon them, and subject them to the basest servitude and 
punishment, his mentioning it on this occasion, and pointing to that 
branch of his posterity on whom this curse should particularly fall, 
had a manifest propriety in it. This could not but greatly humble 
Ham, and had a tendency to cause him to reflect on his own wicked- 
ness, and affect him with sorrow and remorse on the account of it, 
if any thing could do it. For who that has the bowels of the human 
nature, would not be greatly affected at the thought, that his pos- 
terity should be infamous and abandoned, and among the most 
wretched of the human race ? And though Canaan alone be men- 
tioned in this short account, it doth not follow that no other of 
Ham’s posterity fell under the curse. Noah might have named 
others of Ilam’s' sons or descendants, though Moses only takes 
notice of what related to Canaan, because this was what more es- 
pecially concerned the people of Israel to know. 

This leads me to observe, 

Thirdly, That as to the insinuation that this prophecy or pre- 
diction was feigned to justify the cruelties exercised by Joshua upon 
the Ctmaanites , # it is the author’s own groundless suspicion, with- 
out producing any proof of it. Supposing it to have been a real 
prophecy originally delivered by Noah, the tradition of which had 
been preserved in the family of Shorn, and which was transmitted 
by Abraham, who might have had it from Shem himself, to his 
descendants, it is easily accounted for that Moses should take care 
to commit it to writing. Nor will it be denied, that one end he 
might have in view in recording it, was to encourage and animate 
the Israelites, as he knew the time was at hand for the accomplish- 
ment of that prediction, and that the Israelites were to be the in- 
struments of it. Such a true prophecy, known to have proceeded 
originally from Noah, was much more likely to answer Moses’s end, 
than if it had been a mere fiction of his own, which had never been 
heard of before. And that Moses did not feign this prophecy may 
be justly conclud *v I, because, if it had been invented by himself 
purely to bring an odium upon Canaan and his descendants, the 
story would probably have been contrived otherwise than it is. It 
would have been protended, not that Ham, but that Canaan had 
been guilty of that impiety and irreverence towards Noah, the 
second father of mankind, and repairer of the world, and who was 
had in great veneration. Thus would Moses have laid it, if the 
whole had been his own fiction. He would not have contented him- 
self with leaving the reader to collect from the story that Canaan 
was sonic way faulty, but would have taken care to have made it 
more directly answer his purpose, by expressly charging the crime 
upon Canaan himself. But as it was a real prophecy ol Noah, 
Moses gave it as he had received it, without altering the original 
story, or adding new circumstances. 

* Ij<>rd Molingbruke, ill other parts of his works, frequently insists upon. these 
('nirUirs, as a demonstration that the Mosaic constitution eonhl not be of divine original. 
Nee this fully examined, View of ' the Dririicut Writers, />. 1 1-0, it saj. 
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This leads me to a fourth observation upon this remarkable 
passage, viz. 

That if rightly understood, instead of furnishing a just objection 
against the authority of Scriplure, it rather confirmeth it, and 
should increase our veneration for it. For we have here a most re- 
markable prophecy, which extended to events at the distance of 
many ages, and hath been wonderfully fulfilled in all its parts. It 
is manifest, that what is here foretold concerning Canaan, Shorn, 
and Japheth, relateth to then), not merely considered in their own 
persons, but to their offspring, in whom it was chiefly to receive its 
accomplishment : and the blessings pronounced by Isaac upon 
Jacob and Esau, and afterwards by Jacob upon his twelve sons, 
though applied to them by name, were principally to be understood 
of their descendants. Taking it in this view, the prophecy here pro- 
nounced by Noah is of a great extent. The blessings which should 
attend Shem is foretold, and it is intimated that God would be in a 
special manner his God, and w ? ould pour forth so many blessings 
upon his posterity, as w ould lay a foundation for praises and thanks- 
givings ; so that whosoever observed it, should have reason to say, 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Shem.” And this was signally ful- 
filled; since among his posterity the knowledge and worship of the 
true God was preserved, when the rest of the world was deeply im- 
mersed in idolatry ; and from his seed the great Messiah sprung. It 
was also foretold, that “ God should enlarge Japheth and accord- 
ingly his posterity wonderfully increased, and spread through a 
great part of the world. Bochart and others have observed, that not 
only all Europe, but the Lesser Asia, Iberia, Albania, part of Ar- 
menia, Media, and the vast regions in the northern parts of Asia, 
and probably America, were peopled by his descendants. It is also 
foretold that he should “ dwell in the tents of Shem which was 
accomplished both by his posterity’s possessing part of the countries 
in which the Shemites inhabited, and especially by their being ad- 
mitted to a participation of the same spiritual privileges, and re- 
ceived into the true church. So that this may be regarded as an 
illustrious prophecy of the conversion of the Gentiles, many ages 
before it happened. As to that part of Noah’s prophecy which re- 
lateth to Canaan, this hath also received a remarkable completion. 
Noah was enabled to foretell the curse and punishment which a long 
time after befell the Canaanitcs, for their execrable wickedness amt 
impurity. For that the true and proper ground of the punishment 
which was indicted upon them was their own wickedness, is evident 
from many express declarations of Scripture, particularly Levit. xviii. 
24, 25. 27, 28. Deut. ix. 5. This wickedness of theirs God per- 
fectly foresaw, and determined, on the account of it, to inflict ex- 
emplary punishment upon them ; though he would not sutler the 
threatened punishment and curse to take place, till their “ iniquities 
were full,” i. e. till they were arrived at the height. And when this 
was the case, it tended to render the punishment more remarkable, 
that it had been foretold so long before. And it was wisely ordered, 
that this prophecy should be recorded by Moses, that, when it came 
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to be visibly accomplished in Canaan’s posterity, the hand of Provi- 
dence in it might be more distinctly observed. It is far therefore 
from being true, that Noah pronounced this in a passion or drunken 
jit , as his Lordship seems willing to represent it. It was not pro- 
perly an imprecation, but a prophecy, and it might be fitly rendered, 
“ Cursed shall Canaan be.” It was a prediction of what should 
befall Ham’s descendants by Canaan, who resembled Ham, their 
ancestor, in wickedness and impurity. 

Lord Bolingbroke hath several little cavils, which are designed to 
invalidate the credit of this prophecy. One is, that Canaan was a 
servant of servants, not to his brethren , as is foretold, vcr. 25, but 
to his uncles , viz. Shem and Japheth . But this objection seems to 
betray an utter ignorance of the Hebrew idiom, according to which 
the word brethren is of a large extent, and taketli in not only 
brothers strictly so called, but even distant relations, of which 
many instances might be given. And it must be farther considered, 
that the prophecy was not properly designed to signify, that Canaan, 
in person, should be servant of servants to his uncles Shem and 
Japheth, but that his posterity should be servants to theirs, who 
might, by reason of the original relation between them, be called 
their brethren . 

It is farther urged, that Canaan became a servant of servants 
unto Shem indeed, but not to Japheth, though this is foretold, 
ver. 27. But this cavil is no better founded than the former. For 
the Canaanites became servants to the posterity of Japheth as well 
as of Shem. The most powerful and famous of Canaan's descend- 
ants, the Tyrians and Carthaginians, after having made a great 
figure in the world, were destroyed, or reduced to the most miser- 
able servitude ; the former by the Greeks under Alexander the 
Great, the latter by the Romans, both of whom descended from 
Japheth. 

Another objection, which he insinuates, is, that Shem’s poste- 
rity were servants (f servants Jar above fourscore years to the 1 Egyp- 
tians, who were the descendants of Mizraim, another of Ham's 
sons. But there is no pretence for urging this as a breach of the 
prediction, since no express mention is made there of any of Ham’s 
sons, but Canaan, concerning whom it is foretold, that he should 
be a servant of servants unto Shem and Japheth, which was re- 
markably fulfilled. Or, if we suppose, as many great divines have 
done, that the curse was designed to extend to others of Ham’s 
posterity, as well as the Canaanites, though not particularly men- 
tioned in this short account, because Moses 1 design led him only to 
take express notice of that part of the curse which related to the 
Canaanites, who were more than ordinarily corrupt, and upon whom 
the curse took place in the fullest manner; even on this view of it, 
the prophecy may be fully justified. Ham’s descendants have had 
a brand upon them, and been generally among the most abject and 
wretched of the human race. It is true, that the Israelites, who 
were a branch of Shem’s posterity, were for a time held in the 
bitterest bondage by the Egyptians, who proceeded from Ham. 
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This was permitted for very valuable ends, and ended in a glorious 
deliverance of the former from the tyranny and oppression of the 
latter. To which it may be added, that notwithstanding the Egyp- 
tians were for a long time a flourishing people, and had great power 
and dominion, yet they also became remarkably subjected to the 
posterity of Shem and Japhcth, and so have continued for a great 
number of ages. They have been subjected successively to the 
Persians, Grecians, Romans, Saracens, Mamalukes, Turks, so as 
to verify that remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel, that Egypt should 
be the basest of kingdoms, neither should it exalt itself any more 
among the nations, Ezek. xxix. 15. 

Thus it appears, that this boasted objection, upon which so 
mighty a stress has been laid, as if it were alone, sufticient to over- 
throw the authority of Holy Writ, turneth out rather to the confir- 
mation of it. 


SECTION II. 

Ui s Lordship $ Attempt against the Gospel History, and the Divine 
Authority of the Christian Religion, considered . 

11 Avi no examined what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath urged 
against the authority and credibility of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, let us next consider the attempt he makes against the 
authority of the New. He had indeed, whilst lie expressed a great 
contempt of the Jewish scriptures, affected to speak with a favour- 
able regard to Christianity. But he afterwards throws olf the dis- 
guise, and makes it plainly appear, that he hath as little veneration 
and esteem for the one as for the other. It is no great sign of his 
respect for Christianity, that at the same time that he does all he 
can to destroy the credit of the Jewish history, and to show that it 
is not at all to be depended upon, lie declares — “ that the founda- 
tion of the Christian system is laid partly in those histories, and in 
the prophecies joined to them, or inserted in them.”* But, not 
content with this general insinuation, he afterwards procecdeth, in 
his fifth Letter, to a more direct attack upon the Christian revela- 
tion. "+ Be insisteth upon it, that the facts, upon which the au- 
thority of the Christian religion is founded, have not been proved 
as all historical facts, to which credit should be given, ought to be 
proved. He declares to the noble Lord to whom he writes, “ that 
this is a matter of great moment; and that therefore he makes no 
excuse for the zeal which obliges him to dwell a little on it.”J And 
after having endeavoured to show, that “ there remains at this time 
no standard at all of Christianity/’ either iu the text of Scripture, 
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or in tradition, he argues, that ** by consequence, either this reli- 
gion was not originally of divine institution, or else God has not 
provided effectually for preserving the genuine purity of it, and the 
gates of hell have actually prevailed, in contradiction to his promise, 
against the Church.” He must be worse than an atheist that aftinus 
the last ; and therefore the best effect of this reasoning that can be 
hoped for, is, that men should fall into theism, and subscribe to 
the first. And accordingly he roundly declares, that u Christia- 
nity may lean on the civil and ecclesiastical power, and be supported 
by the forcible influence of education : but the proper force of 
religion, that force which subdues the mind, and awes the con- 
science by conviction, will be wanting. ,,# lie adds, “ Since I have 
said so much on the subject, in my zeal for Christianity, I will add 
this further. — The resurrection of letters was a fatal period : the 
Christian system has been attacked, and wounded too, very se- 
verely since that time.”t And again, speaking of those of the 
clergy who act for spiritual, not temporal ends, and are desirous 
that men should believe and practise the doctrines of Christianity, 
lie saith, that “ they will feel and own the weight of the considera- 
tions he offers; and will agree, that however the people have been, 
or may be, amused, yet Christianity has been in decay ever since 
the resurrection of letters.”! This is an odd proof of his pretended 
zeal for Christianity , to insinuate, that all good and honest divines 
will agree with him, that Christianity has been losing ground ever 
since tiic revival of learning and knowledge ; as if it could not bear 
the light, and only subsisted by darkness and ignorance. It will 
help farther to show his design in this, if we compare it with what 
he saith in his sixth Letter ; § where he mentions the resurrection 
of letters, after the art of printing had been invented, as one of the 
principal causes that contributed to the diminution of the papal au- 
thority and usurpations. And he observes, that “ as soon as the 
means of acquiring and spreading information grew common, it is 
no wonder that a system was unravelled, which could not have 
been woven with success in any age, but those of gross ignorance, 
and credulous superstition.” We may see by this what a compli- 
ment lie designs to Christianity, when he represents it as having 
received a fatal blow at the resurrection of letters, and as having 
been in decay ever since. He plainly puts it on a level with the 
papal authority and usurpation, and supposes the same of Christi- 
anity that he does of popery, that it was a system which could only 
have been woven in the ages of ignorance and superstition, which 
owed its reception and prevalency to times of darkness, and has been 
decaying ever since the means of acquiring and spreading informa- 
tion grew common. 

This may suflice to show the respect that the writer of these 
Letters bears to Christianity. Hefore I enter on a distinct exami- 
nation of what he hath offered, I would observe, that lie endcavour- 

* Works, vol. i. p. IbO, 181, 1S~. < f Ibid. 18*. 
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eth to prepare his way by declaiming, for several pages together, 
against the priests, divines, and ecclesiastical historians, on the ac- 
count of that spirit of lying that hath prevailed among them in all 
ages. * But he himself well observes and proves, in opposition to 
an historical Pyrrhonism, that though there have been abundance 
of lies and false history put upon tne world, this ought not to di- 
minish the credit of the true. And therefore the frauds and false- 
hoods of many that have professed a zeal for Christianity, ought to 
be no prejudice against the authority of the New Testament, or the 
credibility of the facts on which it is supported, provided it can be 
shown, that these facts come to us with a sufficient degree of evi- 
dence to make it reasonable for us to receive them as true. 

If, as he asserts, fi numberless fables have been invented to sup- 
port Judaism and Christianity; and for this purpose false history as 

well as false miracles have been employed it is certain, that 

no persons have taken greater pains, or been more successful in 
their attempts to detect and expose such frauds and false history, 
than Christian divines and critics ; many of whom have exercised 
themselves this way with great judgment and impartiality, as being 
sensible that Christianity needeth no such supports, and that such 
frauds dishonour the cause they arc intended to serve. If we ex- 
amine the New Testament, we shall find no encouragement there 
given to such methods. A remarkable simplicity, and impartial 
regard to truth, every-where appear. And to lie for the glory of 
God, or to do evil that good mat/ come of it, is there most expressly 
condemned. It was when men began to fall from the true original 
spirit of Christianity, and not content with the simplicity of religion 
as Christ and his apostles left it, attempted to bring in innovations, 
additions, alterations in the Christian doctrine and worship; it was 
then that fraud and imposture, or a foolish credulity, began to pre- 
vail, and grew more and more, the farther they removed from the 
first and purest ages. And it is capable of a clear proof, that it 
was principally in favour of those corrupt additions and abuses of 
Christianity, that false history and false miracles have been artfully 
contrived, and zealously propagated. And why should it be turned 
to the disadvantage of the gospel-history or miracles, that history 
has been corrupted and falsified, in favour of doctrines or practices, 
e. g. the invocation of saints , purgatory, the worship of images , 
relies , &c., which Christianity has not countenanced or authorized ? 
To which it may be added, that it is plainly foretold in the New 
Testament, that there should be a great apostacy from the purity of 
religion, and that the corruption should be introduced, and carried 
on, by signs and lying wonders. And if this hath actually been the 
case, instead of furnishing a proper objection against true original 
Christianity, it affordeth a manifest proof of the perfect foreknow- 
ledge of its divine authority. 

l(c seems to lay a great stress upon it, that “ the church has had this 
advantage over her adversaries — that the works of those who have 
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written against her have been destroyed ; and whatever she advanceth 
to justify herself, and to defame her adversaries, is preserved in her 
annals and the writings of her doctors.”*— And he takes particular 
notice “of Gregory the Great’s proclaiming war to all heathen learn- 
ing, in order to promote Christian verity.”! But it is certain, that the 
humour of destroying the heathen writings never generally obtained 
in the Christian church. On the contrary, it was principally owing to 
Christians that so many of those writings have been transmitted to 
us. The Mahometans, and some of the barbarous nations, destroyed 
libraries, and monuments of learning, wherever they came. But it 
is a matter of fact not to be contested, that great numbers of 
heathen writings and monuments have been preserved ; by Chris- 
tians they have been preserved ; and from thence the learned have 
been able to give an ample account of their religion , rites , laws, and 
history. And this is so far from being a disadvantage to Christi- 
anity, that great use hath been made of the heathen learning to serve 
and promote the Christian cause. The emperor Julian was so sen- 
sible of this, that he formed a design of modelling the schools, so 
that the Christians should not be acquainted with the heathen 
writers. As to the books that have been ‘written against Christi- 
anity 4 it is possible that the ill-judged zeal of some Christians may 
have occasioned the loss of some of them: but I am apt to think it 
was owing in most instances to the same causes and accidents, to 
which we nmy attribute the loss of so many ancient monuments and 
admired writings, not only of the heathens, but of eminent fathers, 
and ancient writers of the Christian church. Many celebrated apo- 
logies for Christianity, and books in defence of religion, have been 
lost; when, on the contrary, the works even of Lucretius, a system 
of Epicurism, the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, and others of the like 
sort, have come down to our times. 

These insinuations do not properly come up to the main point. 
But in his fifth letter, under pretence of giving advice to divines, 
and showing that it is incumbent upon them to apply themselves to 
the study of history, he sets himself more directly to attack the au- 
thority of the Christian religion, and to subvert, as far as in him 
lieth, the foundations on which the proof of its divine original de- 
pends. And the course of his reasoning is plainly this : that Chris- 
tianity is wholly founded upon facts, and that those facts do not 
come to us with a sufficient degree of evidence to be relied on : 
they have not been proved as matters of fact ought to be proved. He 
declares, that — “ it has been long matter of astonishment to him, 

* Works, vol. i. p. 127, 128. t Ibid. p. 131. 

X The heathen writers against Christianity seem not to have bten much esteemed 
among % the Pagans themselves ; and this may be one reason why they were not very 
curefully preserved. There is a remarkable pnssngc of Chrysostom to this purpose, 
who, in a discourse uddressed to tin* heathens, observes, That the philosophers, and 
famous rhetoricians, who were against Christianity, had only rendered themselves 
ridiculous : that they hud not been able to persuade any one among so many people, 
either wise or simple, man or woman; that the books written by them were had in 
sueli contempt that they disappeared almost as soon sis they were published : and that 
if any of them were preserve d, it was among Christians that one might find them. 
Clirys. tom. ii. p. 569. Edit . Bened. 
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that Christian divines, those of them that can bo called so without 
a sneer, could take so much silly pains to establish mystery on 
metaphysics, revelation on philosophy, and matters of fact on ab- 
stract reasoning. A religion founded on the authority of a divine 
mission, confirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals to facts : 
and the facts must be proved, as all other facts that pass for au- 
thentic, are proved. If they are thus proved, the religion will pre- 
vail without the assistance of so much profound reasoning; if they 
arc not thus proved, the authority of it will sink in the world, even 
with this assistance/’ # — He therefore blames the divines for using 
improper proofs in their disputes with deists. lie asks — “ What 
do they mean to din improper proofs in ears that are open to proper 
proofs Thus it is that he characterises the deists ; and after- 
wards describes them as persons — “ of minds candid, but not im- 
plicit ; willing to be informed, but curious to examine/’^ But how 
different is the account he giveth even of the most learned Chris- 
tians! Reaffirms, that “they have not been hitherto impartial 
enough, to take an accurate examination of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian system, or have not been honest enough to communicate it.” '{ 
— This is a very severe and confident censure. There have been 
many persons, not only among divines, but among the laity, of 
distinguished eminence for probity and virtue, as well as for learn- 
ing and judgment, and who, to speak modestly, were in these re- 
spects no way inferior to the late Lord Bolingbroke, that have pro- 
fessed to examine with all the attention they were capable of, and 
with an earnest desire of knowing the truth, the evidences of the 
Jewish and Christian system : but because, as the result of their in- 
quiries, they were confirmed in the belief of the divine original of 
the Jewish and Christian revelation, therefore in his judgment, not 
one of them was honest or sagacious enough to make an accurate 
examination : and I apprehend they have no other way of obtaining 
the character of sagacity or impartiality from writers of this cast, 
but by renoimeiug Christianity. If they do this, they shall be 
allowed to be sagacious and impartial inquirers ; but otherwise, they 
must be content to have their judgment or honesty called in ques- 
tion. But if we may judge by the writings of the deists that have 
hitherto appeared, not excepting those of his Lordship, they have 
not given very favourable indications, either of an uncommon sa- 
gacity, or of a candid and impartial inquiry. 

lie tefis the noble Lord to whom he writes, — “ You will find 
reason perhaps to think as 1 do, that it is high time the clergy in 
all Christian communions should join their forces, and establish 
those historical facts, which are the foundations of the whole system, 
on clear and unquestionable historical authority, such as they re- 
quire in all cases of moment from others, and reject candidly what 
cannot be thus established.” $ 

Christian divines have frequently done what his Lordship blames 
them for not doing. The fuels on which the Christian system is 


* Works, vol. i. p. 175. 


t Ibid. p. !7iJ. 


t Ibid. p. 181. 


$ Ibid. p. 183. 
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founded, relate principally to what is recorded in the writings of the 
New Testament, concerning the holt/ life , and excellent character , 
of our blessed Saviour, his admirable discourses , the many illustrious 
miracles he performed during the course of his personal ministry in 
proof of his divine mission, his resurrection from the dead, and con- 
sequent exaltation , the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost 
upon his disciples, and the miraculous attestations that were given 
to his apostles, and the lirst publishers of the Christian revelation. 
The question is, what reason have vve to think that those facts were 
really done? Ilis Lordship requires, that these facts should be 
proved, as all other facts that pass for authentic arc proved : and 
that divines should establish the credit of those facts on clear and 
unquestionable historical authority, such as they require in all cases 
of moment from others. The Christian divines are willing to join 
issue on this point. The best, the properest way of proving the 
truth of ancient facts is undoubtedly by authentic accounts published 
in the age in which the facts were done, and transmitted with suf- 
ficient marks of credibility to our own times. And several things are 
to be considered, in order to our judging whether, and how far, those 
accounts may be depended on. — If the facts there related were of a 
public nature, done for the most part in open view, and for which 
an appeal is made to numbers of witnesses : — if the accounts of 
those facts were given by persons that were perfectly well acquainted 
with the facts, and who, having had full opportunity to know them, 
were themselves absolutely persuaded of the truth and reality of 
those facts; if they appear from their whole character to have been 
persons of great probity, and undesigning simplicity, and who 
could have no worldly interest to serve by feigning or disguising 
those facts; and if their prejudices had not any tendency to bias 
them in favour of those facts, but the contrary : if the writings 
themselves have all the characters of genuine simplicity, and an 
impartial regard to truth, that can be reasonably desired : and if 
they can be clearly traced from the age in which they were written, 
and the facts were said to be clone, through the succeeding ages, to 
our own times : and finally, if it is undeniably evident, that there 
were surprizing effects produced in the very age in which the facts 
were said to be done, and which cannot otherwise be accounted for, 
than by allowing the truth of those facts, and the effects of which 
continue to this day: where these several circumstances concur, 
they lay a just foundation for receiving the accounts given of facts 
as true. According to the justest rules of criticism, such accounts 
of facts may be depended on : and many facts are generally received 
and believed, that fall greatly short of this evidence. 

Now it is capable of being proved, and has been often proved 
with great clearness and strength, that all these circumstances con- 
cur in relation to the important facts on which the Christian system 
is founded. The facts themselves were, for the most part, done in 
open view, and of which there were many witnesses. Christ’s 
whole personal ministry was a very public thing. The scene of it 
was not laid in a dark obscure corner, nor was it carried on merely 
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in a private way. His admirable discourses were, for the most part, 
delivered, and his miracles wrought, in places of the most public 
concourse, before great multitudes of people, and even before his 
enemies themselves, and those who were most strongly prejudiced 
against him. Many of his wonderful works are represented as hav- 
ing been done at Jerusalem, at the time of their solemn festivals, 
when there was a vast concourse of people from alf parts. The same 
may he said of the remarkable circumstances which attended his 
crucifixion, the earthquake, the splitting of the rock, the extraor- 
dinary preternatural darkness that covered the whole land for the 
space of three hours, &c. ; which things happened at the time of the 
Jewish passover, and could not have been imposed upon the people 
of that age, if they had not been known to be incontestably true. 
And the relating such things was, in effect, appealing to thousands 
of witnesses. And though Jesus did not appear publicly after his 
resurrection to all the people ; yet, besides that he showed himself 
alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, to his apostles and 
others, who best knew him, and were therefore most capable of 
judging that it was he himself, and not another ; and was seen even 
by five hundred at once, who all concurred in their testimony ; be- 
sides this, the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost upon his 
disciples on the day of Pentecost, which was the most illustrious 
confirmation of his resurrection and ascension, is represented to have 
beemof the most public nature, in the presence of vast multitudes, 
then gathered together at Jerusalem from all* parts of the world. 
To which it may be added, that many of the miracles that were 
wrought in the name, and by the power, of a risen Jesus, and which 
were so many additional proofs of his resurrection, were also done 
in open view, before great numbers of people. The accounts of 
these facts were written and published in the very age in which the 
facts were done, and the laws and doctrines delivered, which are 
there recorded, and by persons who appear to have been perfectly 
acquainted with the things they relate, and fully persuaded of the 
truth of them. And many of the facts were of such a nature, and 
so circumstanced, that they could not be deceived in them, allow- 
ing them to have had their senses, which I think it is but reasonable 
to suppose. 

The writers of these accounts appear to have been persons of 
plain sense, and of great probity and simplicity, and to have had a 
sincere regard to truth. They write without art, without passion, 
or any of that heat Which enthusiasm is wont to inspire : they take 
no pains to prepossess or captivate the reader; but content them- 
selves with a plain simple narration of facts, without ornament, 
amplification, or disguise : they relate with a calm simplicity, and 
in a manner that hath not the feast sign of an over-heated imagina- 
tion, Christ’s wonderful actions, and excellent discourses, without 
interposing any reflections of their own. With the same coolness 
they relate the bitter censures, the scoffs and reproaches, that were 
cast upon him by his adversaries, and the grievous and ignominious 
sufferings he endured, without expressing their indignation against 
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Christians. There are great numbers of books, now in our hands, 
that were written and* published in the several ages between that 
time and this, in which there are continual references to the gospels, 
and other sacred books of the New Testament. And by the nume- 
rous quotations from therp* and large portions transcribed out of 
them in every age, it is incontestably manifest, that the accounts of 
the facts, discourses, doctrines, &c. which now appear in them, are 
the same that were to be found in them in the first ages. Innume- 
rable copies of them were soon spread abroad in different nations : 
they have been translated into various languages : many commen- 
taries have been written upon them by different authors, who have 
inserted . the sacred text in their writings : they have been constantly 
applied to on many occasions, by persons of different sects, parties, 
inclinations, and interests. These are things which no man can be 
so hardy as to deny. And by this kind of evidence, the greatest 
and the most convincing which the nature of the thing can possibly 
admit of, we are assured, that the evangelical records, which are 
now in our hands, have been transmitted safe to us, and are the 
same that were originally published in the apostolical age; and 
that a general corruption of them, or a substitution of other accounts 
instead of them, if any had attempted it, would have been an im- 
possible thing. 

Taking all these considerations together, it appeareth, that never 
were there any accounts of facts that better deserved to be depended 
on. And what ^mightily confirmeth the credit of those writings, 
and of the facts there related, is, that it cannot be contested, that 
great numbers, both of Jews and heathens, upon the credit of those 
facts, forsaking the religion of their ancestors, were brought to re- 
ceive the religion of Jesus in the first age, when they had the best 
opportunity of inquiring into the truth and certainty of those facts ; 
and this in opposition to their most inveterate prejudices, and when, 
by embracing it, they exposed themselves to all manner of evils and 
sufferings. The spreading of the Christian religion, as* the case 
was circumstanced, fumisheth a very strong proof of the truth of 
•the facts on which it was founded, and cannot otherwise be ac- 
counted for. 

Our author asserts, that “ if the facts can be proved, the Chris- 
tian religipn will prevail, without the assistance of profound reason- 
ing but, if the facts cannot be proved, the authority of it will sink 
in the world, even with this assistance.”* I think it may be fairly 
* argued from this, that if the extraordinary facts had not been true, 
on the evidence of which alone Christianity is founded, it must have 
sunk at the very beginning, and could never have been established 
in the wdtld at alt£ ^considering the nature of this religion, and the 
. difficulties and oppositions it had to encounter with. It was mani- 
festly contwuy to the prevailing prejudices both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles : ft tended ennrely to subvert the whole system of the pagan 
superstition and idolatry, which was wrought into their 1 civil consti- 
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tulion, and upon which the prosperity of the Roman empire, and 
the establishment of their state, were thought to depend. It also 
tended to set aside the peculiar polity of the Jews, upon which they 
so highly valued themselves, and to subvert all the pleasing hopes 
and expectations of the temporal kingdom of the Messiah, with which 
they were so infinitely delighted. It obliged them to receive one 
that had been ignominiously condemned and crucified, as their Re- 
deemer and their Lord, the Son of God, and Saviour of the world. 
It proposed no temporal advantages to its votaries, to bribe men to 
embrace it; gave no indulgence to their corrupt lusts, nor had any 
thing in it to sooth and gratify their vicious appetites and inclina- 
tions. At the same time it had all the powers of the world engaged 
against it ; yet it soon triumphed over all opposition, though propa- 
gated by the seemingly meanest instruments ; and made an astonish- 
ing progress through a great part of the Roman empire, then the 
most knowing and civilized part of the earth. This is a strong ad- 
ditional confirmation of the truth of those accounts which are con- 
tained in the gospel records ; since there could not be, as' the case 
was circumstanced, any possible inducement to Jews or Gentiles to 
embrace Christianity, but a thorough conviction of its divine origi- 
nal, and of the truth of those extraordinary facts by which it was 
attested. 

And if the first propagators of this religion had offered no other 
proof but their own words in support of it, and in confirmation of 
the divine authority of a crucified Jesus, it cannot, with any con- 
sistency, be supposed, that a scheme of religion, so destitute of all 
worldly advantages, and so opposite to men’s prejudices, as well as 
vices, and which subjected those that made profession of it to such 
hitter reproaches and persecutions, could possibly have prevailed in 
the world. 

If, at the time when Christianity made its first appearance in the 
world, it had been embraced by the Roman* emperor, as it after- 
wards was by Constantine the Great, if it had been countenanced 
by the higher powers, there might have been some pretence for 
ascribing the progress it made to the encouragement it met with' 
from the great and powerful. The author of these Letters, speaking 
of the miracles saia to be wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris, 
observes, “ That, if the first minister had been a Jansenist, all 
France had kept his festival ; and those silly impostures would have 
been transmitted, in all the solemn pomp of history, from the knaves 
of his age to the fools of the next.’** But this very instance, in 
which the deists have triumphed so ncfuch, may be turned against 
them, since it affordeth a plain proof, how difficult it is to maintain 
the credit of miraculous facts, when th.ey are discountenanced by the 
civil power. The miracles supposed to be wrought at the tomb of,* 
the Abb6 Paris were quashed, end a stop put to the cohrse* of the 
miraculous operations, and the falsehood of some of them plafnly 
detected, notwithstanding there was* a numfcrqus, a powerful, and 


* Works, vol. i. p. 125, 126. 
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artful body of men engaged, in reputation and interest, to support 
the credit of them. It may therefore be justly concluded, that if 
the extraordinary facts, on which Christianity was founded, had been 
false, the credit of them must soon have sunk, and that religion with 
it, .when all the reigning powers of the world, Jewish and heathen* 
joined their forces and influence to suppress it.* 

In what hath been said above, to snow the credit that is due to 
the accounts given of the facts by which Christianity is established, 
it is supposed, that these accounts were written by Christ’s own 
disciples, or tlieir most intimate companions, and in the first age, 
the age in which the facts were done, t. e. by persons perfectly well 
acquainted with those facts. But this is what our author seems 
unwilling to allow. In his fifth Letter, after having observed, that 
— “ false history has been employed to propagate Christianity for- 
merly, and that the same abuse of history is still continued” — he 
instances in Mr. Abbadie’s saying, that — “ the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew is cited by Clemens, bishop of Rome, a disciple of the Apos- 
tles ; that Barnabas cites it in his Epistle ; that Ignatius and Poly- 
carp receive it ; and that the same fathers give testimony for St. 
Mark.” He adds, that “ the bishop of London, in his third Pas- 
toral Letter, speaks to the same effect.” And then he proceeds — 
“ I presume the fact advanced by the minister and the bishop, is a 
mistake. If the fathers of the first century do mention some pas- 
sages that are agreeable to what we read in Our Evangelists, will it 
follow, that these fathers had the same gospels before them ? To 
say so, is a manifest abuse of history, and quite inexcusable in 
writers that knew, or might have known, that these fathers made 
use of other gospels, wherein such passages might be contained, or 
they might be preserved in unwritten tradition. Besides which, I 
would almost venture to affirm, that the fathers of the first century 
do not expressly name the gospels we have of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John.”t His design is plainly to signify, that there is 
no proof, that the Gospels, the books of the Evangelists which 
we now have in our hands, were written in the first age of Chris- 
tianity. 

As this is a matter of importance, I shall offer some observations 
upon it. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that though but few of the writ- 
ings of the fathers of the first century are come down to us, and 
those generally very short ; yet it cannot be denied, that in all these 
writings the facts recorded in the gosp^s, especially relating to our 
Lord’s passion and resurrection, and the scheme of religion there 
taught, are all along supposed, and referred to, as of undoubted! truth 
and certainty, and of divine original : so that those writings of the 
apostolical fatheVs bear testimony materially to the gospels, and to 
the facts there related, and come in aid of those accounts. It is 

* The difficulties Christianity bed to encounter with, are elegantly represented by 
#fr. West, in his admirable Treatise on the Resurrection. 
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also, manifest, that there are several particular passages quoted in 
these writings, which seem plainly to refer to passages that are now 
found in the Evangelists ; and these passages are mentioned in a 
manner which shows, that they regarded them as of divine authority. 
JNor is it a valid objection against this, that they do not cite the 

E pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name : for it is not 
ir custom, in mentioning passages of Scripture, to name the par- 
ilar books out of which these passages are extracted ; they con- 
tent themselves with producing the passages, or giving the sense of 
them. This they generally do with regard to testimonies produced 
from the sacred books of the Old Testament ; and yet no one will 
deny, that they had those books in their hands, and acknowledged 
their divine authority. 

Barnabas, in his Epi&tle, has some plain references to* passages 
that are to be found in St. Matthew’s gospel ; and with regard to 
one of them, he introduced it with saying, It is written ; which was 
a form of quotation usual among the* Jews in citing their sacred 
books, and seems plainly to show, that he referred to written accounts 
of the actions and discourses of our Saviour. 

Clement, in his Epistle, mentions several remarkable passages in 
our Lord’s discourses, recorded by the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke ; he calls them, the words- of the Lord Jesus 9 which he spake, 
and represents them as of the highest authority, and deserving the 
greatest regard. 

Ignatius hath several passages, which either are plain references, 
or manifest allusions, to passages that are to be found in St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, and to several other books of the New Testament. 
He tells those to whom he writes, that they “ ought to hearken to 
the Prophets, but especially to the gospel, m which the passion has 
been manifested to us, ana the resurrection perfected.”* Where, as 
by the Prophets are undoubtedly to be understood the prophetical 
writings, so by the Gospel seems plainly to be understood the writ- 
ings of the Evangelists, collected into one book called the Gospel. 
And in other passages he speaks to the same purpose, t and in a 
manner which shows, that this book of the gospel was of the most 
sacred authority among Christians. 

Polycarp, in his Epistle, though very short, hath many passages 
that plainly refer or allude to texts of the New Testament ; and 

S uoting some passages which are expressly foupd in the Evange- 
sts, he introduces them thus, The Lord hath said He expresses 
his confidence, that the Philippians, to whom he writes, were well 
exercised in the Holy Scriptures . And it is manifest from what 
he there adds, that by the Holy Scriptures he particularly intends 
the sacred writings of the New Testament: which shows, that 
they were had in the greatest veneration by the Christians of 
that age. 

He that would see a more distinct account of these things, may 
consult the learned Dr. Lardner’s accurate collection of the passages 
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from the apostolical fathers, in his Credibility of the Gospel History , 
part ii. vol. i. 

It appeareth from this brief account, that the apostolical fathers 
have taken as much notice of the evangelical writings, as could be 
reasonably expected, or as they had occasion to do. And therefore^ 
I see not why Mr. Abbadie should be charged with an abuse of his- 
tory, for representing the fathers of the first century as having ci 
the books of the Evangelists ; since though they do not expressly 
quote them by name, yet they quote passages as of sacred authority, 
which are to be found in these books ; and therefore it may be rea- 
sonably supposed, that they refer to those books, which, as I shall 
presently show, were then extant, and the authority of which was 
then acknowledged. 

But it is urged, that if the fathers of the first century do mention 
some passages that are agreeable to what we read in our Evange- 
lists, it does not follow, that they had the same gospels before them ; 
because “ those fathers made use of other gospels, wherein such 
passages might be contained, or they might be preserved in unwrit- 
ten tradition.” But this way of stating the case docs not afford 
the least presumption, that the books of our Evangelists were not 
then extant. It is only supposed, that there might be other ac- 
counts in that age, in which the same things might be contained ; 
and that the actions and discourses of our Lord were well known 
among the Christians of the first age, both by written accounts, and 
by tradition received from the preaching of the Apostles. And this 
certainly confirmeth, instead of invalidating, the accounts given in 
the gospels, and supposeth the facts there recorded to have been of 
well-known credit and authority. But he ought not to mention it 
as a thing that is and must be acknowledged by all the learned, that 
those fathers of the first century made use of other gospels besides 
those of the Evangelists. It cannot be proved, that they ever refer 
to any other gospels. The only passage in all the apostolical 
fathers, which seems to look that way, is one in Ignatius, which 
some suppose was taken out of the gospel of the Hebrews, which 
itself was really St. Matthew’s gospel', with some interpolations 
and additions ; and yet that passage may be fairly interpreted, as 
referring to the words of our Saviour, recorded by St. Luke, chap, 
xxiv. 39. # 

It may be gathered indeed from the introduction of St. Luke’s 
gospel/ that many in that first age had undertaken to write an ac-‘ 
count of the history of our Saviour’s life, miracles, discourses, &c., 
but it doe* not appear, that those writings were generally received 
among Christians as authentic ; probably because they were not 
done with sufficient exactness, ana had a mixture of things false or 
uncertain. And therefore it is not likely, that the passages referred 
to by the fathers of the first century, were taken from those writ- 
ings : it is far more probable, that, they were taken from the books 
of the Evangelists, where we still find them, and which were then 
extant, and their authority acknowledged among Christians. 

* Sec Lardner’s Credibility, &c. part ii. vol. i. p. 181* 185, 186. 
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That the gospels which we have now in our hands were undoubt- 
edly exttftit in the apostolical age, and regarded as authentic, ad- 
mitteth of a clear proof, if it be considered, that in the age imme- 
diately succeeding we find them universally received and acknow- 
ledged in the Christian church. There are several books come down 
to our times, which were written by authors who unquestionably 
l^ved in the second century, in which these gospels are frequently 
and by name referred to as of divine authority, and many express 
quotations drawn from them ; by which it is manifest, that they 
were then received with great veneration in the Christian churches. 
And it appeareth from the first Apology of Justin Martyr, published 
about an hundred years after the death of our Saviour, that it was 
then the ordinary practice to read the memoirs of the Apostles, and 
the writings of the Prophets , in the religious assemblies of Christians. 
And that by the memoirs of the Apostles he means the books of the 
Evangelists, is evident from several passages in his writings ; and 
particularly from a passage in this very Apology, where, having 
mentioned the memoirs composed hy the Apostles , tie adds, which are 
called Gospels ; and there are frequent citations from all of them in 
his writings ; which plainly show, that he looked upon those books 
as authentic histories of Jesus Christ. The same may be observed 
concerning other writers in that century. And since it is manifest, 
that the four gospels were generally received, and had in the high- 
est esteem and veneration, among Christians in the second century, 
even in the former part of it (for that Apology was written about 
the year 139 or 140), this plainly showeth, that the gospels must 
have been written and published in the apostolical age itself. And 
it was, because they were known to have been written by the Apos- 
tles, or their companions and intimates ; and that the accounts there 
given were authentic, and absolutely to be depended upon; that 
these writings were so early and generally received. Eusebius, 
speaking of Quadratus, and other eminent persons, who “ held the 
first rank in the succession of the Apostles,” informs us, “ that they 
travelled abroad, performed the work of Evangelists, being ambitious 
to preach Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the divine Gospels.”* 
The persons he speaketh of flourished in the reign of Trajan, in the 
beginning of the second century, and had undoubtedly lived a good 
part of their time in the first ; and their carrying the books of the 
gospels with them where they preached, and delivering them to 
their converts, showeth that those gospels were then well known to 
be genuine, and had in great esteem. And indeed if they had not 
been written in the apostolical age, and then known to be genuine, 
it cannot be conceived, that so soon after, even in the next age, they 
could have been so generally dispersed, and statedly read in the 
Christian assemblies, and regarded as of equal authority with the 
writings of the ancient prophets, which had been for some ages 
read in the synagogues on the Sabbath-days. And though a great 
clamour hath been raised concerning some spurious gospels which 
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appealed in the primitive times, there is nothing capable of a 
clearer proof, than that the four gospels, and those only, were 
generally received as of divine authority in the Christian church, 
in the ages nearest the apostles ; and have ^continued so ever 
since, and have been all along regarded with the profoundest vene- # 
ration. 

To this ought to be added, that the heathen writers, who lived 
nearest those times, never pretended to deny, that the books of 
the Evangelists received among Christians were written by Christ’s 
own disciples. Celsus lived in the second century. He speaks of 
Jesus, the author of the Christian religion, as having lived irpb iraw 
oXlyibv irtovy a very few years before* He mentions many things 
recorded in our Evangelists, relating to the birth , life , miracles, suf- 
ferings, and resurrection , of Jesus Christ ; and tells the Christians 
— u These things we have produced out of your own writings.” He 
all along supposeth them to have been written by Christ’s own dis- 
ciples, that lived and conversed with him, though he does all he can 
to ridicule and expose them.* To this it may be added, that the 
Emperor Julian, who flourished about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and who was both of great acuteness, and very well disposed 
to take all advantages against Christianity, and had, no doubt, an 
opportunity of reading whatsoever books had been written against 
the Christians before ♦his time, never pretends to contest the gospels 
being written by Christ’s own disciples, and those whose names 
they bear, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; whom lie expressly 
mentions as the writers of those books ;f though, no doubt, he would 
have been very well pleased, if he could have met with any proof or 
presumption that could make it probable, that the books of the 
Evangelists, so generally received among Christians, were written, 
not by Christ’s own immediate disciples, or their companions, or in 
the apostolical age, but were compiled afterwards, and falsely 
ascribed to the Apostles. To which it may be added, that none of 
the Jews, in any of their writings against Christianity, though they 
often mention the books of the Evangelists, have ever pretended, 
that those books were not written by those to whom they are attri- 
buted, but by others, in after-times, under their names ; nor do they 
ever mention any charge or suspicion of this kind, as having been 
brought against those books by their ancestors. 

Thus we find, by the acknowledgment of friends and enemies, 
who lived. nearest to those times, that the accounts contained in the 
books of the Evangelists were written in the apostolical age; the 
ago in f^i£h«those facts are said to have been done, which are there 
recO|ded.^" There are plain references to them, and passages pro- 
ducedoutrof them, in the few writings that remain of the first cen- 
tury. And in the age immediately succeeding, we have full proof, 
that they were universally receivea in the Christian church as of 
divine authority, and read as such in the Christian assemblies and 

* Orty. contra Celf. lib. ii. p. 67. 69, 70. 

t Cjrnl Alex, contra Julian, lib. x. p. 327. , Edit. Spuuhcim. 
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were ascribed to Christ’s own immediate attendants, or their inti- 
mate companions, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name. This 
hath been universally admitted ever since in all ages : and these 
books have been t^nsmitted down to our times with such an un- 
interrupted and continued evidence, as cannot be produced for any 
other books whatsoever. He would be accounted a very unreason- 
able man, that should deny, or even question it, whether the books 
of Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, were written by those whose names they 
bear. But the deists, and his Lordship among the rest, most unrea- 
sonably reject that historical testimony and evidence in behalf of the 
Scriptures, which they would account to be sufficient with regard to 
any other books in the world. 

It gives a mighty force to all this, that, upon a careful examining 
and considering the books themselves, they bear the plain marks and 
characters of the first, the dpostolical age, and not one mark of a 
later date. Though three of the Evangelists make particular men- 
tion of our Saviour’s predictions concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the temple, yet there is not any intimation given, in any 
one book of the New Testament, of that destruction as having been 
actually accomplished, which yet was in forty years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion. And it could scarcely have been avoided, but that some 
or other of them must have taken notice of it, considering the many 
occasions there were for mentioning it, if these books had been 
generally written after that event. It appeareth, from the beginning 
of St. Luke’s gospel, compared with the introduction to the Acts of 
the Apostles, that he wrote his gospel before he wrote the Acts. 
And, yet this latter was evidently written in the apostolical age, and 
sometime before the death of St. Paul. For it is plain, from the 
accounts given in that book, that the writer of it was a companion 
of St. Paul in his labours and travels, and particularly was with 
him in his voyage to Rome ; with an account of which, and of his 
preaching there two years in his own hired house, the book ends. 
It taketh no notice of his after labours and travels, and of his 
martyrdom at Rome ; which it would undoubtedly have done, as 
well as of the martyrdom of St. James, if it had been written after 
those events happened. And it is a great proof of the high venera- 
tion the first Christians had for those writings, and how careful 
they were not to insert any accounts into them which were not 
driginally there, that none of them ever pretended to make supple- 
mental additions to that book, either with regard to St. Paul him- 
self, or any other of the apostles. And as we may just)y*conclu(fc, 
that St. Luke’s gospel was published in the apostolical age itself, 
whilst many of the apostles were yet living, so it hathbeen gene- 
rally agreed, that St. Matthew’s gospel was published before that 
of St. Luke ; and that the gospel of St. John was written last of all. 
And yet this last, as is manifest from the book itself* was written 
by one of Christ’s own disciples, “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
And it appeareth to have been principally designed to record several 
thtngs, which were not distinctly taken notice of by the other evan- 
gelical writers. Accordingly ,we find, that though the facts are 
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there plainly supposed, which are related by the other Evangelists* 
yet those miracles and discourses of our Lord are chiefly insisted 
upon, which either were omitted by them, or but slightly mentioned. 
Indeed whosoever impartially considereth the waitings of the New 
Testament, will easily observe in them many peculiar characters, 
which plainly point to the time in which they were written. And 
there is all the reason in the world to think, that if these books had 
been written in any succeeding age, they would have been in seve- 
ral respects different from what they now are. The Christian re- 
ligion here appeareth in its primitive simplicity, without any of the 
mixtures of' following ages. The idea that is given of the Christian 
church, in the writings of the New Testament, is such as is proper 
to the first age, and worn which there were some variations, even 
in that which immediately followed. The discourses of our blessed 
Lord, as recorded by the Evangelists, are of such a nature, so full 
of divine wisdom, and admirable sentiments, as would manifestly 
appear, if there were room in this place to enter on a particular con- 
sideration of them : they are delivered with so much gravity and 
authority, and yet, for the most part, in such a particular way, 
that they carry the evident proofs of their own genuineness. The 
character given of our Saviour, in the books of the Evangelists, 
seems plainly to have been drawn from the life. And it may be 
justly affirmed, that it was not in the power of such writers, desti- 
tute, as they appear to be, of all art and ornament, to have feigned 
such a character: a character, in which is wonderfully united, a 
divine dignity becoming the Son of God, and an amiable humility 
and condescension becoming the Saviour of men; an admirable 
wisdom, in conjunction with the greatest candour and simplicity of 
heart ; an ardent zeal for the glory of God, and the most extensive 
chanty and benevolence towards mankind ; an impartial freedom 
and severity in reproving faults, and great tenderness in bearing 
with men's weaknesses and infirmities ; an unparalleled purity and 
sanctity of manners, without any thing sour or unsociable, or a su- 
percilious contempt of others; the most exemplary patience and 
fortitude under the greatest sufferings, joined with a remarkable 
tenderness and sensibility of spirit. To this may be added, the 
beauty of his maxims, tne solidity of his reflections, the just and 
sublime notions of religion which he every-where inculcatcth, far 
superior to any thing that was taught by the most celebrated doctors 
of the 'Jewish nation. The morals he is represented as having 
taught are the most pure and refined, and yet without running into 
any superstitious extremes, such as were tne affected strictnesses of 
the Pharisees and Essenes, or the false refinements of some Chris- 
tians in the following ages. The motives there proposed are the 
most powerful and efficacious that can be presented to the human 
mind, drawn from all the charms of the divine love and goodness ; 
from the engaging offers of grace and mercy made to the truly peni- 
tent, which yet are so ordered as not to give the least encourage- 
ment to the obstinately wicked and disobedient; from the promises 
of divine aids to assist our sincere endeavours in the performance of 
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our duty; from the important solemnities of the future judgment, 
and the eternal retributions of the world to come ; the inexpressible 
glory and felicity prepared for good men, and the dreadful punish- 
ments that shall be»inflicted upon the wicked, dn a word, so per- 
fect is the idea of religion contained in those writings, that all 
attempts to add to it in succeeding ages, or raise it to an higher 
degree of perfection, have really fallen short of its original excel- 
lence, and tended to tarnish its primitive beauty and glory. 

Taking all these considerations together, they form a very strong 
and convincing proof of the truth and authenticity of the gospel 
records ; and that, whether we consider the method, of conveyance, 
whereby they have been transmitted to us, and which we can trace 
up with a continued evidence to the first age, or the internal charac- 
ters of original truth and purity, and genuine integrity, which ap- 
pear in the writings themselves. 

To take off the force of the evidence brought for the facts on 
which Christianity is established, it hath been urged, that these 
facts are only attested by Christians. The author of these Letters 
observes, that the church has this advantage over her adversaries, 
that the books that were written against her have been destroyed, 
whilst whatever tends to justify her nas been preserved in her annals: 
and that “ he must be very implicit indeed, who receives for true 
the history of any nation or religion, and much more that of any 
sect or party, without having the means of confronting it with some 
other history.”* He here seems to suppose it as a thing certain, 
that there had been historical evidence agaijjst Christianity, but that 
th^ church had suppressed it.+ But this is a precarious supposition, 
without any thing to support it. The account of the facts on which 
Christianity is founded, was published, as hath been shown, by 
persons who pretended to be perfectly well acquainted with those 
facts, and in the age in which they were done, and who speak of 
them sis things publicly known, and of undoubted certainty. The 
proper way therefore for the enemies of Christianity to have taken, 
would have been, to have published, if they were able, contraiy 
authentic accounts, in that very age, for disproving those facts; 
which it would have been easy to have done, if they had been false : 
for, in that case, thousands must have known them to be so ; since 
many of the facts are represented as having been done in public 
view, and in the presence of great multitudes. But that no such 
contrary historical evidence was then produced or published, we 
may confidently affirm ; not only because there is no account of any 
such evidence, but because if the facts on which Christianity is 

• Works, vol. L p. 128. 132. - 

+ Lord Bolingbroke seems to have laid a great stress upon this thought, for he else- 
where observes, that “ if time had brought to us all the proof for Christianity and 
against it, we should have been puzzled by contradictory proofs. See his Works, 
vol. iv. p. 270. where he presumes upon it as a thing certain, though he does not 
attempt to produce the least evidence for it, that there was formerly proof against 
Christianity, which, if it had come down to us, would have destroyed the evidence 
brought for it, or, at least, have very much weakeued the force of that evidence, and 
kept the mind in suspense. 9 
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established had been authentically disproved, even in the age in 
which they were said to have been done ; and if there had been good 
historical evidence produced on the other side, by which it'appeared 
that those facts were false ; the Christian religion, considering the 
other disadvantages that attended it, and that it was principally 
supported by those facts, must have sunk at once. How is it con- 
ceivable, that in thatjCase it would have flourished more and more ; 
and that vast numbere, and many of them persons of considerable 
sense and learning, would have continued to embrace it, in the face 
of the greatest difficulties and discouragements? How comes it, 
that none of the Apologies for Christianity that were published, very 
early, and presented to tne Roman emperors, some of which are 
still extant, take any notice of such contrary historical evidence, or 
endeavour to confute it, but still speak of those facts as incontest- 
ably true and certain ? The first heathen author that appears to 
have written a formal book against the Christian religion, is Celsus: 
and what he advanced to this purpose, we learn from his own words, 
preserved by Origen, in his excellent answer to him. He endeavour- 
eth, as far as he can, to turn the gospel accounts to ridicule ; but 
he never referreth to any authentic history, or book of credit and 
authority, which had been published, to show that the facts, recorded 
by the Evangelists, and believed by the Christians, were false. He 
pretended indeed, that “ he could tell many other things, relating to 
Jesus, truer than those things that were written of him by his own 
disciples ; but that he willingly passed them by * but we may be 
sure, that if he had been able to produce any contrary historical evi- 
dence, which he thought was of weight sufficient to invalidate the 
evangelical records, a man of his virulence and acuteness would not 
have failed to produce it; and his not having done so, plainly show- 
eth that he knew of none such ; though, if there had been any such, 
he must have known it. Nor do I find that Julian, when he wrote 
against Christianity, presided to produce any contrary historical 
evidence for disproving the facts recorded in the gospels : if he had, 
something of it would have appeared in Cyril’s answer, in which 
there are many fragments of his book preserved. I think therefore 
the pretence of there having been contrary evidence to disprove the 
facts recorded in the gospel, which evidence was afterwards sup- 
pressed by the Christians, is absolutely vain and groundless. And 
to refuse our assent to the gospel history, for want of having an 
opportunity to confront it with contrary historical evidence, when 
we have'no reason to think there ever was such evidence, would be 
the most unreasonable conduct in the world. 

But^fctill it is urged, that the accounts of those facts, in order to 
their obtaining full credit from any impartial person, ought to be 
confirmed the testimony of those who were not themselves Chris- 
tians ; since Christians may be excepted against os prejudiced per- 
sons ; and that, if there be no such testimony, it administers lust 
ground of suspicion. As a great stress has been frequently laid 
upon this, I shall consider it distinctly. 

* O rig, contra Cels. lib. ii. p. 67? Edit. Spencer. 
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To expect that professed enemies, who reviled and persecuted the 
Christians, should acknowledge the truth of the main facts on which 
Christianity is founded, is. an absurdity and contradiction. And if 
any testimonies to this purpose were now to be /ound in their writ- 
ings, it would undoubtedly be alleged by those gentlemen, who now 
complain of the want of such testimonies, that those passages were 
foisted in by Christians, and ought to be rejected as supposititious. 
But yet we have the testimony of adversaries concerning many facts 
relating to Christianity, as far as can be expected from adversaries. 
It cannot be expected, that Jews or heathens, continuing such, 
should acknowledge Christ’s divine mission ; that he was the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world : but none of them ever pretended to 
deny, that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, who was the 
author of the Christian religion, and appeared in Judea in the reign 
of Tiberius. Tacitus’s testimony, as well as that of Celsus, is very 
express to this purpose.* And some of the heathens went so far as 
to speak very honourably of him. So did the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who would have built a temple to him, if some of the pagans 
about him had not made strong remonstrances against it, as Lam- 
pridius informs us in his life. + And even Porphyry himself, whose 
words Eusebius hath preserved, speaks of him as a pious man, whose 
soul was taken into heaven, t It would be unreasonable to expect, 
that the enemies of Christianity should acknowledge the accounts 
given of Christ by -the Evangelists to be true and authentic, and 
absolutely to be depended upon ; for then they must have turned 
Christians. But yet they never denied, what some of our modern 
unbelievers seem unwilling to acknowledge, that Christ’s own dis- 
ciples, who had lived and conversed with him, had written accounts 
of his life, and actions, and discourses, which were received by 
Christians as true and authentic. The testimony of Celsus, as was 
observed before, is very full to the purpose. It cannot be expected, 
that Jews and heathens should acknowledge Christ’s miracles to have 
be6n really wrought by a divine power. Sut they do not deny, that 
he did, or seemed to do, wonderful works. And the way they take 
to account for them amounteth to an acknowledgment of the facts. 
Some ascribed them to magical arts, as Celsus, who saith, that, on 
the account of the strange things he performed, Jesus claimed to be 
regarded as a God.§ Others, as Hierocles, opposed to them the 
wonders pretended to have been wrought by Apollonius Tyanseus. 
The Jews ascribed the works he performed to tne virtue of the in- 
effable Name, which he stole out of [the temple. And the emperor 
Julian expressly acknowledgeth some of his miraculous works, par- 
ticularly nis healing the lame and the blind, and casting out devils, 
at the same time that he affects to speak of them in a very slight and 
diminishing manner.)) As to Christ’s having suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the heathens and Jews were so far from denying it, that 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. t Cap. xxix. xliii. Hist. August, tom. i. Edit. Var. 

t Euaeb. Demonstrat. Evangel, lib. iii. p. 134. 

§ Orig. contra Cels. lib. i^p. 7. 22, 30. „ . 

j Sec Ms words in Cyril contra Julian, lib. vi. p. 121. Edit. Spanheim. 
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they endeavoured to turn it to the reproach of Christians, that they 
believed in, and worshipped, one that had been crucified. It can- 
not be expected indeed, that they should own, that he really rose 
again from the dead on the third day, as he himself had foretold ; 
but they acknowledge, that his disciples declared that he did so, 
and professed to have, seen him, and conversed with him, after his 
resurrection. This appeareth from the testimony of Celsus, at the 
same time that he endeavours to ridicule the account given by the 
Evangelists of Christ’s resurrection. * The Jews, by pretending 
that the cfociples stole away the body of Jesus, whilst the soldiers 
that were appointed to guard it slept, plainly acknowledged, that 
the body did not remain in the sepulchre where it had been laid 
after his crucifixion ; and that therefore he might have risen from 
the dead, for any thing they could prove to the contrary. The 
early and remarkable diffusion of Christianity, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties it had to encounter with, and the persecutions to 
which the professors of it were exposed, is a very important fact, 
and which, as the case was circumstanced, tends very much to con- 
firm the truth of the gospel accounts. And this is very fully attested 
by heathen writers, though it cannot be expected, that they would 
ascribe this propagation of Christianity to its proper causes, the force 
of truth, and a divine power accompanying it. 

Tacitus, in a passage where he expresseth himself in a manner 
that shows he was strongly prejudiced against Christianity, informs 
us, that there was a great multitude of Christians at Home in Nero's 
time, which was in little more than thirty years after the death of 
our Saviour ; and gives an account of the terrible torments and suf- 
ferings to which they were exposed .+ Julian, speaking of the Evan- 
gelist John, whom he represents as one of Christ’s own disciples, 
saith, that in his time a great multitude, in most of the cities of 
Greece and Italy, were seized with that disease (for so he calls 
Christianity), and that John, observing this, was encouraged to 
assert that Christ wds God, which none of the other apostles Had 
done.}: And we learn from t he younger Pliny, that in the reign of 
Trajan, t. e. abouteseventy years after our Lord’s crucifixion, the 
Christian faith had made such a progress in several parts of the 
Roman empire, that the temples ot the gods were almost desolate ; 
their solemn sacred rites long neglected; and that there were very 
few that wotdd buy the sacrifices^ It canno£ be expected, that 
heathens, continuing such, should acknowledge that the Christians 
were right in their notions of religion ; but the last mentioned cele- 
brated heathen gives a noble testimony to the innocency of their 
lives and manners, and tbafr they bound themselves by the most 
sacred engagements to the practice of righteousness and virtue, and 
not to allow themselves in vice and wickedness, falsehood and im- 
purity. Even Celsus, than whom Christianity never had a more 
bitter enemy, owns, that there were among Christians many tempe - 

* Orig. contra Cels. lib. ii. p. 04. 06, 07. lib. vii. n. 355. 
t Tacit. AnnaL lib. xv. | See the nassa# in Cyril, lib. x. p. 327. 

$ Pltn. lib. x. Kp. 07. aa Trajan, 
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rate , modest , and understanding persons."* And Julian recommends 
to his heathen pontiff Arsacius the example of the Christians, for 
their kindness and humanity to strangers, and not only to those of 
their own religion, but to the heathens; and for their apparent 
sanctity of life ; and this he supposes to be the chief cause why 
Christianity had made such aprogress.t If none but Christian wri- 
ters had celebrated the constancy of the ancient martyrs, some 
would have been ready to have suspected, that they feigned this to 
do them honour, or, at least, greatly heightened it ; but it appeareth 
from the undoubted testimonies of the above mentioned Pliny, of 
Arrian, who flourished under the reign of Hadrian, and of the em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus, that the ancient Christians were very re- 
markable for their fortitude and contempt of torments and death, and 
for their inflexible firmness and constancy to their religion under the 
greatest sufferings.^: 

Though therefore it were absurd to expect, that the enemies of 
Christianity, continuing such, should directly attest the truth and 
certainty of the main facts on which the Christian religion is 
founded ; yet we have several testimonies from them, that contribute 
not a little to the confirmation of those facts. Besides which, what 
ought to have great weight with us, we have the testimony of per- 
sons who were once Jews or heathens, and strongly prejudiced 
against the Christian system, who yet, upon the convincing evidence 
they had of those facts, were themselves brought over to the religion 
of Jesus.§ Of such persons there were great numbers even in the 
first age, the age in which the facts were done, and in which they 
had the best opportunity of inquiring into the truth and certainty of 
them. But there could not be a more remarkable instance of this 
kind than the apostle Paul. Never was there any man more 
strongly prejudiced against Christianity than he ; which had carried 
him so far, that he was very active in persecuting the professors of 
it, and thought that in doing so he had done God good service. 
He was at the same time a person of great parts and acuteness, and 
who had a learned education ; yet he rtas brought over to the Chris- 
tian faith by a divine power and evidence, which, he was not able to 
resist; and thenceforth did more than any othdr of the apostles to 
propagate the religion of Jesus; though thereby he not only forfeited 
all his hopes of worldly interest and advancement, but exposed him- 
self to a succession &of the most grievous .reproaches, persecutions, 
and sufferings ; ail which he bore with an invincible constancy, and 
even with a divine exultation and joy. In his admirable epistles, 
which were undeniably written in the first age of Christianity, and 
than which no writings can bear more unoontested marks of genuine 
purity and integrity, there are continual references to the principal 
facts recorded in the gospels, as of undoubted truth and certainty. 
And it manifestly appeareth, that great miracles were then wrought 
in the name of Jesus, and that extraordinary gifts were poured forth 

* Orig. contra Cels. lib. i. p. 2*2. t Julian, Ep. xlix. ad Arsac. 

$ Plin. ubi sup. Arriyi Epict. lib. iv. cap. 7. Marcus Anton, lib. xi. 3. 

§ See Addison's Treatise of the Christian Religion, sect. iii. iv. 
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upon the disciplesi And why should not his testimony in favour of 
Christianity be of the greatest force ? Must it be disregarded be- 
cause of his turning Christian, t. e. because he was so convinced of 
those facts by the strongest evidence, that it over-ruled all his pre- 
judices, and brought him over to Christianity, in opposition to all 
his former notions, inclinations, and interests r Whereas it is this 
very thing that giveth his testimony a peculiar force.* And if he 
had not turned Christian, his testimony in favour of Christianity, if 
ho had given any, .would not have had so great weight, as being in- 
su&cient for his own conviction ; or it would have been rejected as 
a forgery, under pretence that he could not say and believe such 
things without embracing the Christian faith. 

This very pretence has been made use of to set aside the remark- 
able testimony of Josephus* And indeed, if that testimony be 
genuine (and a great deal has been strongly urged to prove it so, 
at least for the substance of it), it must be acknowledged, that he 
was far from being an enemy to Christianity, though he was perhaps 
too much a courtier openly to profess it. 

There is another argument, which the ingenious author of these 
Letters proposed), and upon which he layeth no small stress, as if it 
were a demonstration against the divine authority of the Christian 
religion. He observes, that — “ the writers of the Romish religion 
have attempted to show, that the text of the holy writ is on many 
accounts insufficient to be the sole criterion of orthodoxy and he 
apprehends they have shown it: “ And the writers of the reformed 
religion have erected their batteries against tradition : and that they 
have jointly laid* their axes to the root of Christianity: that men 
will be apt 10 reason upon what they hive advanced, that there re- 
mains at this time no standard %t all of Christianity : and that, by 
consequence, either this religion was mot originally of divine institu- 
tion, or else God hta* not provided effectually for preserving the genu- 
ine purity of it, and the gates m( hell have actually prevailed, in 
contradiction tp Jiis promise* against . the Church. He must be 
worse than an atheist that affirms the last; and therefore the best 
effect of this..reasod$bg that -caw fef?hoped for is, that men should 
fall into Theism, and sltid&ll the first that the Christian 

religion was not originally of divineiastitefion.t He seems to think 
this dilemma unanswerable ; and in x>rder to this, he pronounceth, 
on the side of 4k*Rtsniih ehairfh, that their writers have shown, 
that the sacred deftt is^*' insufficient Ibe the sole criterion of 
orthodoxy — or, as he afterwards expressed! it, that — “ it hath not 
that authenticity, dearness, and precision, which are necessary to 
establish it as a divine and certain rule of faith and practice.” — Why 
his Lordship givejfch the preference 46 the Romani divines in this 
controversy, is very evident. *It,i* because? it beet answereth the 
design fye hatll in view,; whieh manifestly is, to subvert the credit 

4fc 1 

• See tbiefclearlj add solidly argued in Sir George Lyttleton's excellent Observa- 
tions on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul. 

t Bolingbroke’s Works, yol. 1. p. 179, 180, 181. 
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and authority of the Christian religion, and leave it nothing to de- 
pend upon but the force of education, and the civil and ecclesiastical 
power . 

It cannot be denied, that some writers of the Romish Church, 
whilst they have endeavoured to show that the scripture is insuffi- 
cient to be a complete rule of faith and practice, have said as much 
to expose the sacred text, as if they were in league with the infidels 
against it, though they, as well as we, profess to own its divine 
original. The enemies of Christianity have not failed to take advaijr 
tage of this. And indeed there cannot be a greater absurdity than 
. to suppose, that God should inspire men to reveal his will to man- 
kind, and to instruct them in the way of salvation, and order it so, 
that they should commit that revelation to writing, for the use and 
benefit of his church ; and yet that it should be insufficient to answer 
the end, or to guide those that, in the sincerity of their hearts, and 
with the attention which becometh them in an affair of such infinite 
importance, apply themselves to the understanding and practising 
of it. 

What his Lordship here offers (and it contains the sum of what 
has been advanced by the Romish writers on this subject), is this — 
“ I am sure that experience, from the first promulgation of Christi- 
anity to this hour, shows abundantly, with b°w much ease and 
success, the most opposite, the most extravagant, nay, the most im- 
pious opinions, and the most contradictory faiths* may be founded 
on the same text, and plausibly defended by the same authority.”* 
— This way of arguing beareth a near affinity to that which lieth at 
the foundation of all scepticism, viz. that there is no certain criterion 
of truth, or right reasoh, because reason is pretended for the most 
contradictory opinions ; arid that ft" is impossible to- be certain of 
any thing, because of s the - differences among ^mankind about 
every thing; that there "are no curtain principles at all, even in 
natural religion or morality; since there are none, not even those 
relating to the existence and , perfections of God, a Providence, a 
future state, the natural dihetencts of g^ood add evil, but what have 
been controverted, and that by who have' pretended to learn- 

ing, to wisdom, and philosophy. Ihlt the^aBisurdity of this way of 
arguing is very evident. The principle is . fallacious, that whatever 
hath been controverted is> uncertain. As well might it be said, that 
whatever is capabldof being AbdsecMn not good or useful. It doth 
not follow, that tbe scriptures are not sufficiently 4tleair and determi- 
nate to be a rule of faith ttnd praotice in all that is essential or neces- 
sary to salvation, because there have beeiv men in every age that 
have interpreted them in difFereht^ecses. The plainest passages m 
any writings whatsoever may be perverted; nor is men's differing 
about the meaning of the sacaed text Any argument against its cer- 
tainty or perspicuity. Laws may he of great use, though tljey do 
not absolutely exclude, chicanery and evasion. That can never be a 
good argument to prove, that the scriptures are not a rule to be de- 

* Works, vol. i. p. 179. 
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pended upon, which would equally prove, that no revelation that 
Qod could give could possibly be a*rule of faith and practice, or of 
any use to guide men to truth and happiness. If God should make 
a revelation of his will, for instructing mankind in what it most 
nearly concerneth them to know, and for directing them in the way 
of salvation (the possibility of which cannot be denied by any tlieist), 
and should for this purpose appoint a code to, be published, contain- 
ing doctrines and laws; it may be justly questioned, whether it 
could possibly be made so clear and explicit, as that all men in all 
ages should agree in their sense of it This could hardly be ex- 
pected, except God should miraculously interpose, witli an irresid*. 
tible influence, to cause them all to think the same way, and give 
them the same precise ideas of things, the same measures of natural 
abilities, and exactly the same means and opportunities for acquir- 
ing improvement, the same sagacity, the same leisure, the same 
diligence; and except he should exert his divine power in an extra- 
ordinary manner, for subduing or removing all their prejudices, and 
over-ruling their different passions, humours, inclinations, and 
interests; and should place them all exactly in the same situation 
and circumstances. And this would be by no means consistent with 
the wisdom of the divine government, or with the nature of man, 
and his freedom as a moral agent, and with the methods and orders 
of Providence. Nor is there any necessity for so extraordinavy a 
procedure ; for it would be absurd to the last degree to pretend, that 
the scripture can be of no use to any man, except all men werS to 
agree about it ; or that it is not sufficiently clear to answer the end, 
if there be any persons that pervert or abuse it. 

Yet, after all the clamour that has been raised about differences 
among Christians as to the sense of Scrpture, there are many things 
of great importance, about which there hath been in all ages a very 
general agreement among professed Christians : They are agreed, 
that there is one God, who made heaven and earth, and all things 
which arc therein : That he preserveth all things by the word of his 
Power, and govemeth all things by his Providence : That he is in- 
finitely powerful, wise, and good, and is to be loved, feared, adored, 
obeyed, above all : That as there is one God, so there is one Medi- 
ator between God and man, Jesus Christ the righteous , whom he, in 
his infinite love and mercy, sent into the world to save and to redeem 
us : That he came to instruct us by his doctrine, and bring a clear 
revelation of t)ie divine will, and to set before us a bright and most 
perfect example for our imitation : That he submitted to the most 
grievous sufferiiifs, and to death itself, for our sakes, that he might 
obtain eternal redemption for us : That he rose again from the dead, 
and ascended into neaven, and is now crowned with glory and 
honour, and ever liveth to make intercession for us : That through 
him, and in his name, we are to offer up our prayera, and hope for 
the acceptance of our persons and services, and for gracious assis- 
tances in the performance of our duty : That in him there is a new 
covenant established, and published to the world, in which there is 
a free and universal offer of pardon and mercy to all the truly p enl * 
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tent, and a most express promise of eternal life, as the reward of our 
sincere, though imperfect obedience : That it is not enough to have 
a bare speculative faith, but we must be formed into an holy and 
godlike temper ; and, in order to be prepared for that future happi- 
ness, must live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world : 
That there shall be a resurrection both of the just and of the un- 
just, and a future judgment, when Christ shall judge the world in 
the Father’s name, and give to every man according to his deeds : 
That the wicked shall be doomed to the most grievous punishments ; 
and the righteous shall be unspeakably happy to all eternity. These 
are things of great consequence, and which have been generally 
acknowledged by Christians in all ages. And if there have been 
several things advanced by those that call themselves Christians, 
which are not well consistent with these generally-acknowledged 
principles ; if there have been controversies among them about 
points of considerable importance, as well as many contentions 
about things of little or no moment, this is no argument against the 
divine authority or usefulness of the sacred writings. Those that 
wrest the Scriptures must be accountable to him that gave them, for 
that perversion and abuse; as men must be accountable for the 
abuse of their reason ; but this is far from proving, that therefore 
the Scriptures answer no valuable purpose, and could not be of a 
divine original. Still it is true, that whosoever will, with a teach- 
able and attentive mind, and an upright intention to know and do 
the will of God, apply himself to read and consider the holy Scrip- 
tures, in an humble dependence on God’s gracious assistances, will 
find vast advantage for instructing him in the knowledge of religion, 
and engaging him to the practice of it, and for guiding him in the 
way of salvation. 

It appears then, that the foundation, on which this formidable 
dilemma is built, will not bear. There is at this time n standard for 
Christianity ; even the doctrines and laws of our Saviour and his 
apostles, as contained in the holy Scriptures. It must be and is 
acknowledged by all that profess themselves Christians, that what- 
ever is revealed in those sacred books is true and certain, and what- 
ever can be shown to be contrary to what is there revealed is false. 
The Romanists as well as Protestants own the divinity and authen- 
ticity of the sacred text, though for particular views they would 
join unwritten tradition with it; and arc for giving the church alone 
the authority to interpret the Scriptures. The reason of their con- 
duct is evident. It is not because they look upon the sacred text to 
be so obscure and ambiguous, that it cannot be understood by the 
people ; but because they think the people, if left to themselves, will 
understand it so far as to see the inconsistency there is between true 
primitive Christianity, as laid down in the New Testament, and the 
papal system, and because their corrupt additions to Christianity 
cannot be proved by Scripture authority. 

I have already taken notice of what he saith concerning the fatal 
blow that Christianity received by the resurrection of letters. I 
suppose we are to take his word as a decisive proof of this; for no 

r r 2 
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other proof of it is offered. But it may be affirmed on the contrary, 
that true primitive Christianity, that is, Christianity as laid down 
in the New Testament, had then a glorious revival. Many corrupt 
additions that had been made to it were thrown off. It hath never 
been better understood, nor its evidences set in a clearer light, than 
since that time. Some of the most admired names in the republic 
of letters have thought themselves worthily employed in endeavour- 
ing to illustrate the beauties of Scripture, and to clear its difficul- 
ties. It were easy to show, if it were not a thing so well known as 
to render it needless, that those who have done most for the revival 
and spreading of learning and knowledge in all its branches, and 
*vho were most celebrated for their genius, judgment, various read- 
ing, and probity, have been persons that expressed a great ad- 
miration for the holy Scriptures, and an hearty zeal for Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus I have considered what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered in these Letters against the authority of the holy Scripture, 
and the Christian religion, as far as may be necessary to take off the 
force of the objections he hath raised against it, and which seem to 
have nothing in them proportioned to the unusual confidence with 
which they are advanced. It is hard to see what good end could be 
proposed by such an attempt. But perhaps it may be thought an 
advantage, that by “discovering error in first principles founded 
upon facts, and breaking the charm, the enchanted castle, the sleepy 
rock, the burning lake will disappear/’* And there are persons, 
no doubt, that would be well pleased to see it proved, that Chris- 
tianity is no better than delusion and enchantment ; and particu- 
larly, that the wicked have nothing to fear from the burning lake , 
some apprehensions of which may probably tend to make them 
uneasy in their vicious courses, na/t I should think, that a true 
lover of virtue, and of mankind, who impartially considers the purity 
of the gospel morals, the excellent tendency of its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, and the power of its motives for engaging men to the practice 
of piety and virtue, and deterring them from vice and wickedness, 
will be apt to look upon it as a very ill employment, to endeavour 
to expose this religion to contempt, and to set bad men free from 
the wholesome terrors it inspires, and deprive good men of the sub- 
lime Iiopes and lacred joys it yields. But Christianity hath with- 
stood much mftre formidable attacks, and will, I doubt not, continue 
to approve itself to those that examine it, and the evidences by 
which it is established, with minds free from vicious prejudices, 
and with that sincerity and simplicity of heart, that seriousness 
and attention, which becomes them in an affair of such vast im- 
portance. 

• See bis Letter on the Use of Study and Retirement, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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The Account of the Deistical Writers closed. — General Reflections on those Writers 
— The high Encomiums they bestow upon* themselves, and their own Performances 
and the Contempt they express for others. — They differ among themselves about the 
most important Principles of natural Religion. — The unfair Methods they take with 

regard to Christianity. — No Writers discover stronger Marks of Prejudice. The 

Guilt and Danger of rejecting the Christian Revelation. — An Aversion to the Law# 
of the Gospel, one of the principal Causes of Infidelity.— Terms proposed by the 
Deists for making up the Differences between them and the Christians. —Their 
Pretence of placing Religion wholly in Practice, and not in useless Speculations 
considered. 

Sir, 

I shall now close the account of the deistical writers who have 
appeared among us for above a century past, and shall take occasion 
to subjoin some reflections which seem naturally to arise upon this 
subject. 

If we were to judge of the merit of these writers, by the enco- 
miums they have bestowed upon their own performances, and the 
account they have given of their designs and views, we should be 
apt to entertain a very favourable opinion of them, as persons to 
whom the world is under great obligations. Dr. Tindal begins and 
ends his book with declaring, that his scheme “ tends to the honour 
of God, and the happiness of human societies that there “is none 
who wish well to mankind, but must also wish his hypothesis to be 
true and that “ it most effectually prevents the growth both of 
scepticism and enthusiasm.’’ The “ Moral Philosopher*’ every- 
where speaks very advantageously of himself, as having nothing in 
view but to vindicate and promote the cause of real religion, and 
moral truth and righteousness. The author of “ Christianity not 
founded on Argument,” spends some pages in recapitulating and 
extolling his own work. The same observation may be made con- 
cerning the author of the “ Resurrection of Jesus considered.” He 
declares “ that reason is his only rule, and the displaying truth his 
only aim : that his design is to recover the dignity of virtue, and to 
promote that veneration for wisdom and truth, which have been 
uestroyed by faith.”* And he concludes with expressing his hope, 
that his “ treatise will be of real service to religion, and make men’s 
practice better, when they find they have nothing else to depend 
upon for happiness, here and hereafter, but their own personal righ- 
teousness, with their love of wisdom and truth.”+ In like manner 
Mr. Chubb has, in his “Farewell to his Readers,” with great 
solemnity, told the world how much they are obliged to him for 

* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 72. f Ibid. p. 82. 
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having taken care to leave them his instructions in matters of the 
highest importance. Mr. Hume assumes the merit of throwing 
light upon the most curious and sublime subjects , with regard to 
which all the received systems had been extremely defective , and which 
had escaped the most elaborate scrutiny and examination . He pro- 
poses to “ reconcile profound inquiry with clearness, and truth with 
novelty,” and to “ undermine the foundations of an abstruse philo- 
sophy, which seems to have served hitherto only as a shelter to su- 
perstition, and a cover to absurdity and error.”* * * § And he begins 
nis “ Essay upon Miracles” with declaring, that “ he flatters him- 
self that he has discovered an argument, which, if just, will with 
the wise and learned be an everlasting check to all kinds of super- 
stitious delusion, and consequently will be useful as long as the 
world endures/’t Lord Bolmgbroke makes the most pompous pro- 
fessions of his intentions to “ separate truth from falsehood, know- 
ledge from ignorance, revelations of the Creator from inventions of 
the creature, dictates of reason from the sallies of enthusiasm — and 
to go to the root of that error, which sustains our pride, fortifies our 
prejudices, and gives pretence to delusion — to discover the true na- 
ture of human knowledge — how far it is real, and how it begins to 
be fantastical — that the gaudy visions of error being dispelled, men 
may be accustomed to the simplicity of truth.”} 

Nor do these gentlemen only join in representing themselves as 
persons of extraordinary penetration, and of the most upright inten- 
tions : but they sometimes seem to claim a kind of infallibility. 
They talk of having their “understandings irradiated with the 
beams of immutable eternal reason, so that they are sure not to run 
into any errors of moment.” And that they have an “ infallible 
mark and criterion of divine truth, in which men cannot be mis- 
taken.’^ They propose to direct men to '‘the eternal and in- 
variable rule of right and wrong, as to an infallible guide, and as 
the solid ground of peace and safety.”|| They assure us, that deism , 
or the religion they would recommend, is “ bright as the heavenly 
light, and free from all ambiguities ; that it makes all men happy 
that embrace it ; that it perfectly satisfies all doubts, and procures 
the troubled soul unshaken rest.”1T 

And as they take care to recommend themselves, and their own 
writings, to the esteem and admiration of mankind, so they give a 
very disadvantageous idea of those that stand up as advocates for 
revealed religion. They speak in a sneering contemptuous way of 
such books as Stillingneet’s “ Origin©® Sacra,” Dr. Clarke’s u Dis- 
course of Natural and Revealed Religion, the Analogy of Reason 
and Revelation, 8tc.” and the excellent discourses at Boyle’s lec- 


• Hume's Philosophical Essays, p. 18, 10. and bis Enquiry concerning the Principle* 
of Morals, p. 172. 

t See Hume's Philosophical Essays, p. 174. 

t Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. 328. 331/ 

§ Christianity as old as the Creation, n. 336. edit. 8vo. Mor. Phil. vol. i. p. 92. 

|| Chubb's Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 240. 
i Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 9. 
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•tures.* A writer of great note among them thinks fit to represent 
the Christian divines, as, for the most part, “ mortal enemies to the 
exercise of reason, and below brutes.”+ Another charges them, as 
acting as if they “ wanted either understanding or honesty.” And 
he assures us, that “ those who think most freely, have the least 
share of faith, and that in proportion as our understandings are im- 
proved, faith diminishes.” The same writer expressly calls it foolish 
faith , and saith, that “ in this glorious time of light and liberty, 
this divine hag, with her pious witchcrafts, which were brought 
forth in darkness, and nourished by obscurity, faint at the approach 
of day, and vanish upon sight.”;}; And one of their latest and most; 
admired authors have thought fit to pass this arrogant censure upon 
all that believe the Christian religion — that u Whosoever is moved 
by faith to assent to it, is conscious of a continued miracle in his 
own person, which subverts all the principles of his understanding, 
and gives him a determination to believe whatever is most contrary 
to custom and experience.”? Lord Bolingbroke brings it as a 
charge against both clergy and laity, who believe Christianity, that' 
they have been hitherto either “ not impartial, or sagacious enough, 
to take an accurate examination, or not honest enough to commu- 
nicate it.” || And he takes all occasions to pour forth the most viru- 
lent contempt and reproach upon the most eminent Christian di- 
vines and philosophers, both ancient and modern. Many instances 
of this kind have been observed above in this work, 22nd Letter and 
Letter 25th. 

After such specious professions, it would be natural to expect, 
that these gentlemen should oblige the world with clearer directions 
than have been hitherto given to lead mankind to truth and happi- 
ness. But this is far from being the case : they indeed all join in 
endeavouring to subvert revealed religion, but they are by no means 
agreed what to substitute in its room. They often speak magnifi- 
cently of keeping close to the eternal reason and nature of things, 
and profess a high esteem for what they call the uncorrupted re - 
ligion of reason and nature , which is always invariably the sameJ[ 
But when they come to explain themselves more particularly, it is 
not easy to know what they intend by it. Some of them have 
reckoned among the principles of natural religion, and which are of 
great importance to mankind, the belief of God's universal and par- 
ticular providence, his moral government of the world and of man- 
kind, the obligations we are under to pray to him and worship him, 
the natural differences of moral good and evil, man's free agency, 
the immortality of the soul, and a future state of retributions. 
Others of their applauded writers deny several of these principles, 
or, at least, represent them as absolutely uncertain. And though, 
when they want to make a fair appearance to the world, these pnn- 

* Christianity not founded on Argument. 

t Christianity as old as the Creation; p. 250, 251. 

$ Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 4>. 8. 72. § Ibid. 

|| Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Studjr and Use of History, vol. i. p. 18L 

t Chubb’s Posthumous Works, vol, ii. in the Appendix. 
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ciples are to pass as making a part of the deist’s creed, yet it can-, 
not be denied, that the general effect and tendency of their writings 
has rather been to unsettle these foundations, and introduce an uni- 
versal scepticism and indifference to all religion. When such per- 
sons therefore set up for benefactors, to mankind, it puts one in 
mind of the boasts of the Epicureans, who speak in high terms of 
the obligations the world was under to their great master Epicurus, 
for undertaking the glorious work of rescuing mankind from the un- 
sufferable yoke of superstition, by freeing them from the fear of God, 
and the apprehensions of providence, and a future state of retri- 
butions. And even with regard to those of the deists that put on 
the fairest appearances, I think it may be truly said, that it is not 
among them that we must look for the best and most perfect scheme, 
even of natural religion. What has been done to greatest advan- 
tage this way has been done by Christian writers, who have pro- 
duced the noblest systems of r. itural religion, and have taken pains 
to establish its great principles on the surest foundations. And to 
what can this be reasonably ascribed, but to the c.earer light which 
the Christian revelation hath throwi upon this subject, and the ex- 
cellent helps and assistances it hath brought us? It appeareth then, 
that if it be of any advantage to mankind to have natural religion 
set in a clear light, and stroi.gly enforced, the deists have no right 
to appropriate the honour of this to themselves, or to set up for bene- 
factors to mankind on this account Much less have they rea*on 
to value themselves upon their opposition to ti c Christian digion. 
If the account some of themselves have given of the nature and de- 
sign of Christianity be just, they must be very bat y employed that 
endeavour to subvert its credit and authority. Lord Herbert calls it 
the best religion , and saitli, that all its doctrines, ordinances, pre- 
cepts, sacraments, aim at the establishment of those five importar* 
articles, in which he makes all religion to consist.* Dr. Tindal 
owns, that “ Christianity itself, stripped of all additions that policy, 
mistake, and the circumstances of time have made to it, is a most 
holy religion.”*|* The Moral Philosopher frequently expresseth him- 
self to the same purpose; and Mr. Chubb ackuowledg-tli, that 
“ Christianity, if it could be separated from every thing that hath 
been blended with it, yields a much clearer light, and is a more 
safe guide to mankind, than any other traditionary religion, as 
being better adapted to improve and perfect human nature.”^ Lord 
Bolingbroke represents it as a most amiable and useful institution , 
and tha't its natural tendency is to promote the peace and happiness of 
mankind . That the system of religion it teaches is a complete system, 
to all the purposes of religion natural and revealed, — and might 
have continued so, to the unspeakable advantage of mankind, if it had 
been propagated with the same simplicity with which it was taught by 
Christ himself § If therefore they had laid out their pains m cn- 

* Herbert relig. laid, p. 9, 10. 

f Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 382. edit. 8vo. 

} Chubb's Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 370. 

$ Several other Passages to this purpose arc collected above in the 3lst Loiter. 
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deavouring to separate true original Christianity from the corrupt 
additions that have been made to it, and to engage men to a stricter 
adherence, in principle and practice, to the religion of Jesus in its 
primitive purity ana simplicity, as delivered by Christ and his 
apostles in the New Testament, they might have had some pre- 
tence to the character they seem willing to claim, of friends and 
benefactors to mankind. But the method they have taken is very 
different : at the same time that they have affected to commend 
pure original Christianity, they have used their utmost efforts to 
subvert its divine authority, and thus to deprive it of its influence 
on the minds of men, and set them loose from all obligations to be- 
lieve and obey it. This is a manifest proof, that it is not merely 
the corruptions of Christianity that they find fault with, but the 
Christian revelation itself, which they have not scrupled to represent 
as the product of nthi jiasm oi imposture. 

Various are the ways they have taken to destroy its credit and 
authority, ts suificientr appeal eth from the account which hath 
been given in the foregoing Letters. nd considering how many 
writers 'lave appeared in this cause wit'ui this century past, and 
what liberty they have had to propose their reasonings and their 
objections, it ca. hardly be supposed they have left any thing un- 
att npted that had the face f argument, by which they thought 
the v could answer their end. And therefore if it appears, as I hope 
it does, upon the view which hath been taken of them, that their 
most plausible objections have been solidly answered; it is to be 
honed, tha f their attempts, however ill intended, will turn to the 
advantage of the Christian cause ; as it will thence appear, how 
little its enemies have been able to say against it, considered in its 
original purity, even where they have had the utmost freedom of 
proposing their sentiments. They have appealed to the bar of 
reason; the advocates for Christianity have followed them to the 
bar, and have fairly shown, tin the evidences of revealed religion 
are such as approve themselves to impartial reason, and, if taken 
togethf * are fully sufficient to satisfy an honest and unprejudiced 
mind. § * 

Although therefore it cannot bpt give great concern* to all that 
have a just zeal for our holy religion, that so many, instead of being 
duly thankful for the glorious light of the gospel which shineth 
among us, have used their utmost endeavours to expose it to con- 
tempt and reproach : yet, on the other hand, it yields matter of 
agreeable reflection, that there have been as many valuable defences 
of Christianity published among us within this century past, as can 
be produced in any age. Besides those mentioned in the foregoing 
Letters, there have been many excellent treatises, setting forth the 
reasons and evidences of the Christian religion, which the naturd 
of the work I have been engaged in did not lead me to take notice 
of, as they were not written professedly in answer to any of those 
deistical books which I had occasion to mention. 

It is a reflection that must obviously occur, upon a review of the 
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account which hath been given of the authors who have appeared 
against Christianity, that they have been far from contenting them- 
selves with sober reasoning, as might be expected in a case on 
which so much depends. The weapons they have chiefly made use 
of, are those of misrepresentation and ridicule, and often even Iqw 
jest and buffoonery. This seems to be a presumption in favour 
of Christianity, that its adversaries are themselves sensible that 
little can be done against it, in a way of plain reason and argument. 
It is true, there are no writers who make greater pretensions to 
freedom of thought, or inveigh more strongly against prepossession 
and bigotry ; so that one would expect, that they should every- 
where discover minds open to conviction and evidence : and yet it 
may safely be affirmed, that no writers whatsoever discover stronger 
signs of prejudice ; and there is great reason to complain that they 
have not carried on the debate with that fairness and candour 
which becomes the importance of the subject.* 

Any one that is acquainted with their writings must be sensible, 
that it is not their way to make a fair and just representation of 
true original Christianity as contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
They throw it into false lights, in order to expose it, and often 
charge it with corruptions and abuses, which they themselves well 
know do not really and originally belong to it. In some of their 
books which are written in the way ot dialogue, they introduce 
Christian dialogists, who are to make a show of defending the 
Christian cause ; but it is evident that it is only to betray it. These 
dialogists make a most despicable figure in their writings, and are 
scarcely allowed to say any thing that discovers learning or even com- 
mon sense, nor ever fairly state the argument or evidence on the 
side of Christianity. Any one that has read Tindal’s “ Christianity 
as old as the Creation,” or the first volume of the “ Moral Philo- 
sopher,” cannot but have observed this. 

In their treatment of the scriptures, they have every-where dis- 
covered an eager desire and resolution to expose and run them down 
at any rate. In examining writings of,' venerable antiquity and au- 
thority, a pian of candour, and an impartial enquirer after truth, 
would be inclined to put the most favourable interpretation upon 
them that they will bear ; but instead of this, these writers seem 
only solicitous to find out something that may make the scriptures 
appear ridiculous. They take pains to wrest and pervert them, as 
if they thought it meritorious to treat those sacred writings in a 
manner that would not be borne with regard to any other books of 
the least credit. Of this many instances might be produced. If 
they meet with any passages of scripture that have difficulty in 
them, and which at this distance are not easy to explain ; and some 
iuch passages must be expected in books of so great antiquity, 
written in times and places, as well as dialects, so different from 
our own ; this is immediately improved, as if it were sufficient to 

* See this clearly shown in Dr. 1 luch&Ts Preface to his excellent Sermons on the 
presumptive Evidences of Christianity. 
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show that the whole sacred volume is false, or so corrupted as not 
be depended on. Thus a late celebrated author, who has endea- 
voured to expose the scripture history, has thought the curse said 
to have been pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, sufficient to de- 
stroy the credit of it ; but not to repeat what has been offered for 
explaining or vindicating that passage, supposing we were not able 
in any manner to account for it, would it not be far more reasonable 
and becoming a man of sense and candour, to suppose that in so 
short a relation some circumstances are omitted, which, if known, 
would set it in a fair light, rather than, on account of an obscure 
passage, to reject and discard the authority of the whole? 

What can be a plainer proof of the power of their prejudices, than 
to advance rules, in judging of the truth and credibility of scripture 
history, which would be absolutely rejected and exploded, if applied 
to any other history in the world ; and to reject the evidence as in- 
sufficient with regard to the facts recorded in the gospel, which 
they themselves would count sufficient with regard to any other 
facts done in past ages? What greater sign of prejudice, than 
when they are not able to invalidate the truth of the gospel records, 
or to show that they have not been safely transmitted to us, to fly 
out into general clamours and invectives against all historical evi- 
dence whatsoever, as absolutely uncertain ? The author of " Chris- 
tianity not founded on Argument” speaks out, and plainly declares 
that no man ought to believe any thing but what ne sees with his 
own eyes. “ To believe a thing/' says he, “ because another man 
says he saw it, is a very unprecedented and new sort of logic.”* 
And it is a constant topic with these writers to declaim against every 
thing as uncertain that comes to us through the hands of fallible 
men. As if no man could be sure that there is such a place as 
Pans, except he had been there, or that there had been such a 
person as Queen Elizabeth. Moral certainty is ridiculed and ex- 
posed; though nothing can be more plain, from the very frame of 
our nature, and the circumstances in which we are placed by divine 
providence here on earth, than that the author of our beings de- 
signed that we should in many cases be determined by moral evi- 
dence and testimony, and that we should acquiesce in it, as fully 
sufficient. + It is what all men, even the wisest, do in numberless 
instances, and think it reasonable to do so. And to reject all this 
at once, is a certain sign of their being reduced to the last distress 
ip point of argument. And if the advocates for revelation were 
driven to such shifts, they would no doubt be treated as irreconcile- 
able enemies to reason and couffmon sense. 

Many other things might be mentioned which show the strength 
of their prejudices against Christianity. They often make use of 
arguments, which, if they were good for any thing, would hold for 
casting off all religion, all certainty of reason, all learning and in- 
struction, and, if pursued to their genuine consequences, would in- 

• 44 Christianity not founded on Argument,” p. 53. 

t See thi» excellently stated and cleared in Dittou on the Resurrection, parted. 
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traduce universal barbarism. And what a strange prejudice does 
this argue, to have such an aversion for Christianity, as to be 
willing to throw off all religion, learning, and knowledge, rather 
than admit it ! If they can but expose revealed religion, it seems 
to give them very little concern, though natural religion falls with 
it; some of their admired authors argue against all methods of 
education, all attempts to instruct children in the principles of reli- 
gion or morality. This is an extraordinary refinement of the present 
age. The best and wisest men of all former ages have looked upon 
it to be a thing of vast consequence, to season the minds of children 
betimes, with good and just notions of things. But some of our 
modern free-thinkers have, in their superior wisdom, found out, that 
the best way would be to leave children entirely to themselves, 
without any instruction or cultivation at all. This is the scheme 
of the author of “Christianity not founded on Argument;” and 
another of their applauded writers. Dr. Tindal, seems sometimes to 
declare against ail instruction, by word or writing, as useless or 
needless, and as only tending to turn men aside from attending 
to the things themselves, and to the pure simple dictates of 
nature. 

Their desire at any rate to subvert Christianity has involved them 
in many inconsistencies. Sometimes, to show that there is no need 
or use of divine revelation, the powers of reason in matters of reli- 
gion are mightily extolled, as if it were able to do every thing by its 
own force, without any assistance. At other times, to render us in- 
different to religion, reason is degraded ; and it is expressly de- 
clared, that “it is not her proper province to judge of religion at 
all; nor is this an affair in which she has the least concern.”* 
Sometimes all men, even those that cannot read their mother tongue, 
are supposed to be so clear-sighted, as to be able, without any in- 
struction, to know the whole of religion. At other times, the bulk 
of mankind are represented as unable to know any thing of reli- 
gion, and therefore not under any obligation to believe it, and as not 
capable of judging where there is any thing of induction or inference 
in the case. 

If the doctrines of the gospel appear, upon a strict examination, 
to be such as right reason approves when once they are discovered, 
then it is urged that reason alone might have discovered them, and 
that a revelation in such cases is perfectly needless, and of no use at 
all. But, if there be any thing in these discoveries which was not 
discoverable by unassisted reason, and which we could not have 
known but by extraordinary revelatfbn, this is made an objection 
against receiving it ; and to believe in that case is branded as an 
implicit faith, and a giving up our reason. 

Sometimes the jostles are represented as hot-brained enthu- 
siasts, who really believed themselves to be inspired of God, and 
were so mad as to imagine that they wrought miracles, and had 
extraordinary gifts of tne Holy Ghost, when there was no such 

% 

* Christianity not founded oil Argument, p. 7. 
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thing. At other times they are represented as artful impostors, who 
formed a scheme of worldly power and grandeur under spiritual 
pretences, and forged facts and evidences which they knew to be 
false. 

. The character of our blessed Lord, as setjbefore us in’ the gospel, 
is so excellent and admirable, that the enemies of our holy religion 
know not well how to fix a stain upon it. But when they can find 
nothing in his doctrine, or in his temper or conduct, that savours of 
the spirit of this world, or of a carnal policy, they are willing to 
suppose that under these specious appearances he concealed am- 
bitious and interested views, which were to take effect in the proper 
time. Lord Shaftesbury had insinuated this ; and it was a part of 
Mr. Woolston’s scheme to charge Christ with a secret design of 
aspiring to temporal power and dominion, and with encouraging the 
Jews to take him for their king. The same thing is pretended by 
the u Moral Philosopher,” and by the author of “ The Resurrection 
of Jesus considered.” Thus, this malignant insinuation is repeated 
by one of these writers after another, without any thing to support 
it but the malice of the accusers, and an earnest desire to find a flaw 
in the most perfect character ; since both the whole of his life and 
conduct, and the entire strain and tendency of the religion he taught, 
afford the strongest proofs to the contraiy. And at this rate the 
best and noblest characters may pass for the worst ; and the greater 
marks there are of self-denial and disinterestedness, the greater will 
the ground of suspicion be. 

Sometimes Jesus and his apostles are represented as teaching 
wholly in a way of authority, and never applying to men’s reason 
at all, and even absolutely forbidding them to use their under- 
standings. This is what the author of “ Christianity not founded 
on Argument” has laboured to prove. At other times, it is as- 
serted, as it is particularly by the “ Moral Philosopher,” that Christ 
appealed wholly to men’s own reason, and would not have them 
take any thing upon his authority, at all as a teacher sent from 
God, or upon "any other evidence than the reason and nature of the 
thing.* 

When they are not able to produce any ancient evidences against 
Christianity, they presume upon it as a certain thing, that there 
was evidence formerly against it, but that this evidence was de- 
stroyed, and that it was because of the strength of the evidence, that it 
was found necessary to destroy it. Thus, these gentlemen know 
how to turn even the want of evidence against Christianity, into an 
argument against its truth. I shall not here repeat what has been 
above offered to show the vanity and unreasonableness of this pre- 
tence. I shall only observe, that, according to their usual way of 
repeating continually the same objections, this lias been urged with 
great confidence by Mr. Woolston, by the author of “The Resur- 
rection of Jesus considered,” and very lately by a writer of quality, 
who hath distinguished himself in the same cause. 

* Moral Philosopher, vol. ii. p. ‘43, 21. 41, 4*2. 
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Many other instances might be produced, by which it appears, 
that no writers whatsoever show more apparent signs of strong pre- 
judice and prepossession, than those that honour themselves with 
the tide of Free-thinkers. It were greatly to be wished for their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of others, whom they take pains 
to pervert, that they would endeavour to divest themselves of their 
prejudices, and would consider the evidences for Christianity with 
that seriousness and attention which becomes them in an affair of 
such vast importance. I am sensible indeed, that many are ready 
to represent this as a thing of no consequence at all. They look 
upon all forms of religion to be alike witn regard to the favour of 
God, and that it is perfectly indifferent what a man professes, pro- 
vided he be a man of virtue. But real piety and virtue will engage 
a mat to receive whatever he has reason to think is a true signifi- 
cation of the divine will. And if Christianity be indeed a true reve- 
lation from God, as it claims to be, and if the declarations there 
made in the name of God are to be depended upon, it cannot pos- 
sibly be a matter of indifference, whether those to whom it is pub-, 
lished and made known, receive or reject it: the believing and 
receiving it must in that case needs be of great consequence to our 
happiness, and to disbelieve and reject it is infinitely hazardous. Tt 
therefore highly concerneth us to inquire, whether Christianity be 
in reality a true divine revelation ; whether the laws there prescribed 
in the name of God be indeed his laws, and be obeyed as such : 
whether the terms of acceptance there proposed be of his own ap- 
pointment ; whether the promises there made are to be regarded as 
nis promises, and the threatenings there denounced are to be con- 
sidered as really enforced by his authority. For if they really be so, 
and we reject them without examination, or refuse to consider them, 
as if they were not worthy of a serious thought, we shall be abso- 
lutely without excuse, and shall never be able to justify our conduct 
to God, or our own consciences. 

A noted deistical author, afte^having insinuated that we need not 
give ourselves the trouble to inquire into the several pretended reve- 
lations that have appeared in tne world, yet thinks fit to own, that 
“ when a revelation which assumes a divine character comes to our 
own door, and offers itself to our consideration, and as it may pos- 
sibly be what it is pretended tt> be, and as such we may possibly be 
interested in it) this may excite our concern to try and prove it ; 
otherwise we can be under no obligation with regard to il.” # 
Where he plainly supposes, that, in the case he puts, we are under 
an obligation to try and prove a revelation which assumes a divine 
character, and offers itself to our consideration. And it strengthens 
this, if the revelation itself, supposing it to be really given by God, 
does in his name require and demand our attention and submission, 
as a condition of our being interested in his favour. In such a case, 
it must*be no small guilt to disregard and reject it at once without 
a due inquiry, but especially to cast contempt and reproach upon it, 
and endeavour to engage others to reject it. 

* Chubb’* Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 11. 
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And the guilt and danger of rejecting that revelation is mightily 
heightened, if it should be found, that the true cause of that infide- 
lity, and of the disregard shown to that revelation, is the strength 
of vicious appetite, and an aversion to the holy and excellent laws 
which are there prescribed. And this, it is to be feared., is the case 
of the generality of those among us who reject the gospel-revelation. 
When we see them, under pretence of disbelieving the doctrines, 
discarding the morals of the gospel ; when with Christianity they 
seem to throw off the fear of God, and give themselves up to bound- 
less licentiousness ; there is too just reason to apprehend, that the 
true cause of their dislike to the Christian revelation, is not so much 
their being dissatisfied with the evidences produced for it, as be- 
cause they cannot bear the restraints it lays upon their corrupt lusts 
and passions. The real end they aim at is expressed by Ihe of 
themselves to be, “ to save a soul from the dismal apprehensions of 
eternal damnation ; ,J to relieve a person “ from labouring under that 
uneasiness of mind, which he often i& under, when pleasure and 

# Christianity come in competition/’* And a late noble writer men- 

# tions it as ail advantage of the way of thinking he recommends, that 
the burning lake will then disappear .+ And if, by shutting their 
eyes against the evidence, they couid alter the real state of the case, 
and render their condition safer than it would otherwise be ; if their 
not believing eternal damnation would secure them against the 
danger of that damnation ; it would be wisely done to take pains to 
disbelieve it. But if their unbelief in such a case, instead of 
making the danger less, only aggravates their guilt, and heightens 
their danger, and puts them off from taking the properest methods 
for avoiding it, the folly of such a.conduct is very apparent. Chris- 
tianity professes to direct to a true and certain way, both of avoid- 
ing tnat future punishment, and of obtaining the greatest glory and 
felicity that can possibly be proposed to the human mind. But if 
these gentlemen will rather venture to expose themselves to that 
future punishment, than endeavour to prevent it by a true repent- 
ance, and by abandoning their vicious courses; and if they will 
choose rather to forfeit the hopes of everlasting happiness, than go 
on in that uniform course of piety and virtue that leads to it ; there 
is no remedy : they must take the consequences. But certainly the 
bare possibility of the wrath to come 4s so dreadful a thing, that a 
wise mai> would not run the hazard of it for a few transcient vicious 
gratifications. For what one of their own admired authors says, 
though in a sneering way, is a sober and momentous truth, and 
what the reason of mankind cannot but approve, that “ where there 
is a hell on the other side, it is but natural prudence to take readily 
to the safest side.^f 

I shall conclude this letter with taking notice of a proposal, made 
by a deistical writer, for putting an end to the important controversy 

t • See two Letters from a Deist to his friend, p. 17. 19, cited by Dr. Waterland in 
his preface to the first part of Script. Vind. 

f Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter on the Study and Use of History, vol. u. p. *®1. 

i Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 88. 
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>iho ^iJelst?. “Jf. those' letftiied gent(@». 

^-V^S'W^tlii^^rabtft^i'Ototli^TP^'^lrlfi^ose to ^iye 
and-an htrto$ioal.faiS|w^r!fiyist : onl^<m' 
that .piwsttce "which mQ : Jppesitiijend ,ifleif,fy*cywj#feion ‘to the 
,j* wJaif «?- Qbtl, •tk^.'gpoi^.'feijt -of. ; isi«tn aE^peWKy^r fttfjhwh can- 
■wiotfoe^Slwi G Unst&ji* religiaroSrhich is 
Vor^^Jhrt^Bg: *»r, W'%B*»ela&»ip apd .social' tbe 

ceftfawSflav lfc,^i^tii»'1»iid' l ,tfeii«» ytdl y <&o fftep 

w»» fef« -}«w^iai>t«na6 the dtaafe Me 'peace 

p&tt^n'&hrinsay they- iaust gnife fo'j&MUtitie- Jtfinti- 
AftiMm htitifiial faith. Jy an hhtft^calfcMifm. th&j gent Jfe- 
roup's |uage,m us t be understood faithhn Jeato' Christ, *a , belief 
of iliiit remtfcdiin the gpsfttfs concerning lpm, <pn^grnfngf||if 
pers<A/mhiie^, miracles, sufferings, iesnrrectioti) asccfe^ioa; 'aod 
all this must be ^eh up as "of no coftse^uenCe td mlhkibd at all. 
(tod speculative principles tftjift, also fee nddAcfd. AflcJ ^haf, is 
Attended by tliese, and how^ar this peatohqlTs to extend, it is hard 
to know* With soihe that call^thewseives deisms, the most impoft- • 
ant principles of natural religion, the belief o£a providence, of Che 
immortality .of the soul, and a state pf future judgment and retri- 
bution, are looked upon to be needless dfpecqlations, and either de- 
nied, or treated as matters of doubtful disputation. But let us sup- 
pose that no stress is to be laid upon any doctrines or principles at 
all, and that practice alone is to be insisted on, though some prin- 
ciples seem to lie at the foundajiop of a good and virtuous practice, 
yet still it will be found np easy matter for the Christian and deist 
to agree What that practice is which is to be regarded as necessary; 
This writer Svould ^tave the divines own, that u the whole of the 
Christian religion, which is worth contending forf are all relative 
and social virtues.” Her§ is not a word said of the duties of piety 
and devotion, of love, reverence, adoration, submission, affiance, ana 
resignation towards the supreme Being, or of prayer, confession of 
sins, thanksgiving, praise, and the outward acts of religious homage 
which we owe to God. Yet this is an important part of onr duty, 
on whioh Christianity, and even right reason itself, teacheth us to 
lay a great stress ; though it is treated by many among the deists as 
a thing of small consequence. Nor is there any thing here said of 
the duties of self-governmetf ,%hastity, purity, humility, temperance, 
and the due regulation onour appetites and passions. And when 
this comes to be explained, there is likely to be a wide difference 
between the Christians and deists, as to the particulars included in 
this part of our dfcty. It is very probable, that these gentlemen will 
pleka (ox allowing much greater liberties, in inditing their sopsual 
appetites ami passions, than is consistent with the morals of the 
gospel, and with that purity of heart and life which Christianity re- 
quireth. And even as to relative and social virtues, in which this 
author makes the whole of religion to consist, the deists have often 
objected against that forgiveness of injuries, that charity and bene- 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, S3. 
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volence, even towards our enemies themselves, that returning good 
for evil, which the great author of our religion hath urged upon his 
disciples, both by liis doctrine and by his example. It is to be 
feared, upon the whole, that they will be as far from agreeing to the 
morals as to the doctrines of the gospel ; and that some of its laws 
and practical precepts stand more in their way, and create greater 
prejudices against it, than its mysteries themselves, though it is a 
little more plausible and decent to put the reason of their rejecting 
Christianity upon the latter than upon the former. 

This may help us to judge, whether there be any just ground for 
their pretences, as if the world were greatly obliged to them, for en- 
deavouring to take men off from useless speculations, and teaching 
them to lay the whole stress upon practice. The last- mentioned 
author concludes his treatise against the resurrection of Jesus with 
declaring his hope, that it “ will be of real service to religion, and 
make men’s practice better, when they shall find they have nothing 
else to depend upon for happiness here and hereafter, but their own 
personal righteousness, with their love of wisdom and truth.’’* And 
others of them have made the same boast, but very undeservedly. 
For can the necessity of personal obedience and righteousness be 
more expressly insisted upon than in the gospel of Jesus, or be 
bound upon us by stronger and more sacred arguments? Do these 
gentlemen pretend to teach more excellent morals than the Chris- 
tian religion does, or to carry piety, charity, benevolence, purity of 
manners, and universal righteousness, to a nobler height, or to en- 
force the practice of it by more powerful and prevailing motives ? 
Or, do they propose to make men’s practice better, by leaving them 
at large, without any express divine precepts determining the par- 
ticulars of their duty, and by taking away the glorious hopes and 
promises of the gospel, which are designed to animate us to obe- 
dience, and the awful threaten ings which are there denounced 
against vice and wickedness ? 

But enough has been said of these gentlemen and their pretences; 
and I intended here, as a proper conclusion of this work, to have 
given a summary representation of the principal arguments and evi- 
dences for the truth and divinity of the Christian revelation. But as 
you will probably think this letter to be already of sufficient length, 
I choose to reserve it for the subject of my next. 

I am yours, 8cc. 

J. LELAND. 

Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 82. 
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An extraordinary Revelation from God to Mankind possible to be given. — The Pro- 
r » priety and Usefulness of such a Revelation shown. — Those to whom it is made 
known indispensably obliged to embrace it. — The Marks and Evidences by which 
we may be satisfied that such a Revelation is really given, viz. when the Revelation 
itself is of an excellent Nature and Tendency, and when it is accompanied by the 
most extraordinary Divine Attestations, especially Miracles and Prophecy.— . The 
Proof from Miracles vindicated. — Confession of some of’ the Deists themselves to 
this Purpose. — The Revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures confirmed by a 
Series of the most extraordinary Works, which manifestly argued a divine Interpo- 
sition.— The Nature of the Revelation itself considered. — Distinguished into three 
Periods, under each of which the Religion, for Substance, the same. — First, The 
Patriarchal Religion. — The Second relates to the Mosaical Dispensation. — The 
Third, which was the Perfection of all the rest, is the Christian Revelation.— The 
God-like Character of its Author. — The Nature and Tendency of the Religion itself 
particularly considered, and shown to be worthy of God. — It could not be the Effect 
either of Imposture or Enthusiasm, and therefore must be of divine Original. — The 
Christian Scheme of the Mediator wise and excellent. — The Difficulties attending 
it, no just Objection against Christianity. — The Conclusion. 


Sir, 

Having finished the account of the deistical writers, it will not 
be improper to lay together some considerations, relating to the 
reasons we have to believe that Christianity is a true revelation from 
God, and that therefore they to whom it is published and made 
known are under indispensable obligations to believe and embrace it. 

With regard to revelation in general, the first thing that comes 
to be considered, is the possibility of it. That God can, if he thinks 
fit, make extraordinary discoveries of his will, and communicate 
important truths to one or more men, to be by them communicated 
to others in his name, cannot be denied with the least appearance of 
reason. For upon what foundation can any man go, in pretending 
that this is impossible? Is there any thing in it which implieth a 
contradiction either to the nature of 6od or man ? This cannot be 
pretended, nor has any man attempted to show that it involveth a 
contradiction. Accordingly, the possibility of a revelation has been 
generally acknowledged by those who believe the existence of God 
and a providence, nor do I see how any man that acknowledgeth a 
God and a providence can consistently deny it. 

And as tne possibility of God’s making an extraordinary revela- 
tion of his will to mankind must be acknowledged, so the propriety 
of it, or that it is worthy of God to grant such a revelation, suppos- 
ing, which hath been unanswerably proved to have been the case in 
fact, mankind to have been sunk into a state of great darkness and 
corruption in matters of religion and morals; and that if he should 
grant such a revelation, for guiding men into the knowledge of im- 
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portant truths, or for enforcing their duty upon them, it would be a 
signal instance of the divine wisdom and goodness, cannot be 
reasonably contested. And indeed, this is no more than what some 
of the deists themselves have thought fit to acknowledge. The 
“ Moral Philosopher” expressly owns it, and a remarkable passage 
from Mr. Chubb to the same purpose was cited in my thirteenth 
letter. 

It greatly strengthens this, when it is considered, that several 
things there are of great importance to mankind to know, particularly 
concerning the attributes and providence of God ; the most accept- 
able way of worshipping him ; the extent of the duty we owe him, 
and the methods of his dealings towards his offending creatures ; 
how far and upon what terms he will pardon their iniquities, and 
receive them to his grace and favour ; what rewards it will please 
him to confer upon those that serve him in sincerity, though their 
obedience is mixed with infirmities and defects ; and what punish- 
ment he will inflict upon obstinate presumptuous transgressors : I 
say, there are several things, with respect to these and such like 
matters, which as they relate to things invisible, or things future, 
and which depend upon God’s most wise counsels, of which, if left 
to ourselves, we cannot pretend to be competent judges, \Ve could 
not have a clear and full assurance of by the mere light of our own 
unassisted reason. It seems evident therefore that mankind stood 
in great need of an extraordinary revelation from God, and that this 
would be of the most signal advantage. And though it cannot 
without great rashness be pretended, that God is absolutely obliged 
to give this advantage to any, or that, if he gives it to any, he is 
obliged to give it equally to all men, since it is manifest in fact that 
in the course of his providence much greater advantages are given 
to some than to others, with respect to the means of religious and 
moral improvement; yet it is reasonable to conclude, that he hath 
not left all mankind at all times entirely destitute of an assistance 
of such great consequence and so much wanted. This affordeth a 
strong presumption, that God hath at some time or other made 
discoveries of his will to mankind in a way of extraordinary revela- 
tion, additional to the common light of nature. 

It is also manifest, that supposing such a revelation to have been 
really given from God, and that men have sufficient evidence to 
convince them that it was from God, those to whom this revelation 
is made known, are indispensably obliged to receive and embrace it. 
This every man must acknowledge, who hath just notions of the 
Deity, or that God is the moral governor of the world, and hath a 
right to give laws to his creatures, and to require obedience to those 
laws. And it were the greatest absurdity to suppose, that men may 
innocently reject what they have good reason to regard as the signi- 
fications of the divine will, made to them for this purpose, that they 
should believe and obey them. 

These are principles which cannot justly be contested ; the grand 
question then is, whether any sufficient proofs or evidences can bfc 
produced, that such a revelation hath been really given, and what 
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those proofs and evidences are. Some there are who sceni not will- 
ing to allow that any persons, but those to whom the revelation is 
immediately made, can have sufficient evidence or proof to satisfy 
them that it is a true revelation from God. This is what Lord 
Herbert insisteth upon in his book “ De Veritate,” and in several 
parts of his other works, where he makes it a necessary condition 
of a man’s having a certain knowledge of a divine revelation, that it 
be made immediately to himself, and that he should feel a divine 
afflatus in the reception of it. In this his Lordship has been followed 
by other writers that have appeared in the same cause. According 
to this scheme, it is vain for those that have received a revelation 
from God to offer to produce any proofs of their divine mission, since 
no proofs or evidences can be offered that will be sufficient, except 
everyone of those to whom they impart this have another particular 
revelation to assure them of it. This is in effect to pronounce, that 
supposing God to have communicated to any person or persons ex- 
traordinary discoveries of his will, to be by them communicated for 
•the use and instruction of mankind, it is absolutely out of his power 
to furnish them with such credentials of their divine mission as may 
make it reasonable for others to receive the doctrines and laws de- 
livered by such persons in his name as of divine authority. But 
such an assertion cannot be excused from great rashness and arro- 
gance, and is a most unwarrantable limitation of the divine power 
and wisdom. It will indeed be readily allowed, that supposing per- 
sons to declare with ever so great confidence that they are extraor- 
dinarily sent of God, we are not to receive their bare word fora proof 
of it ; and though they themselves should be firmly persuaded of 
the truth and divinity of the revelation made immediately to them, 
this their persuasion is not a sufficient warrant for others to receive 
that revelation as true and divine, except some farther proofs and 
evidences are given. And it is reasonable to believe, that in that 
case, if God hath sent persons, and extraordinarily inspired them 
to deliver doctrines and laws of great importance to mankind in his 
name, he will furnish them with such proofs and evidences as may 
be a sufficient ground to those to whom this revelation is not imme- 
diately made, to receive those doctrines and laws as of divine au- 
thority. And here in judging of these, it must be acknowledged, 
that great care and caution is necessary, since it cannot be denied 
that there have been false pretences to revelation, the effects of en- 
thusiasm or imposture, which have given rise to impositions that 
have bfeen of ill consequence to mankind. And though that is not 
a just reason for rejecting all revelation at once, as false or uncer- 
tain, yet it is a very good reason for making a very careful inquiry 
into the evidences that are produced for any pretended revelation. 
And with regard to this it may he observed, that where persons 
pretending to bring a system of doctrines and laws, which they pro- 
fesa_to _have received bv revelation from God, have had their divine 
mission confirmed by a series of the most extraordinary works, bear- 
ing the illustrious characters of a divine interposition, and which 
they have been enabled to perform in declared attestation of it; 
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especially, if they have been enabled also to make express predic- 
tions in the name of God, concerning things future, which no hu- 
man sagacity could foresee; and if at the same time the revelation 
itself appearelh to be of a most excellent tendency, manifestly con- 
ducive to the glory of God, and to the good of mankind, and to the 
promoting the interest of important truth, righteousness, and virtue 
in the world, and thereby answering the main ends of all religion ; 
there seems in that case to be sufficient evidence to produce a reason- 
able conviction, that this is a revelation from God, and consequently 
to justify and demand our receiving and submitting to it as of divine 
authority. For in this case, there seemeth to be as much evidence 
given to satisfy an honest and impartial inquirer as could be reason- 
ably expected or desired, supposing a revelation really given. And 
that this hath actually been the case with regard to the revelation 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, the advocates for Christianity 
have set themselves to show, with great force of reason and argu- 
ment. 

With regard to the external attestations given to the truth and 
divinity of the Scripture-revelation, there is scarcely any thing in 
which the deistical writers have been more generally agreed than 
in bending their force against the proof from miracles. The methods 
they have taken to this purpose have been various : sometimes they 
have gone so far as to pretend to prove, that miracles are absolutely 
impossible ; at other times that they are needless and useless, and 
are incapable of showing the divine mission of persons, or truth of 
doctrines, because there is no connexion between power and truth. 
But though it will be readily acknowledged, that power and truth 
are distinct ideas, this does by no means prove, that the former can 
in no case give attestation to the latter : for if power be exerted in 
such a way as to manifest an extraordinary divine interposition in 
favour of a person professing to bring doctrines and laws from God 
to mankind, and be appealed to for that purpose, in such a case 
power so exerted may give an attestation to the truth and authority 
of those doctrines and laws. Some of the deists themselves are so 
sensible of this, that, after ail their pretences, they are obliged to 
make acknowledgments with regard to the use of miracles that are 
of no small disservice to their cause. They acknowledge that they 
may be of use to excite and engage attention to doctrines and laws, 
which supposes them to carry something in them of the nature ot 
an attestation or proof, since otherwise no more regard ought to be 
paid to doctrines or laws on the account of miracles, than it they 
were not attended with miracles at all. The Moral Philosopher 
owns, that " miracles, especially if wrought for the good ot man- 
kind, are perhaps the most effectual means of removing prejudices, 
and procuring attention to what is delivered.” Mr. Collins goes so 
far as to acknowledge, that miracles, when done in proof ot doctrines 
and precepts that are consistent with reason, and for the honour ot 
God and the good of mankind, ought to determine men to e leve 
and receive them ; and that Christ’s miracles might have been suf- 
ficient, if he had not appealed to prophecy, and laid the principal 
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stress of the proof of his divine mission upon it, as this writer pre- 
tends he did.* Mr. Woolston says, 1 believe it will be granted on 
all hands, that the restoring a person indisputably dead to life is a 
stupendous miracle, and that two or three such miracles, well attested 
and credibly reported, are enough to conciliate the belief, that the 
author of them was a divine agent, and invested with the power of 
God.”+ And Spinosa is said to have declared, that if he could be- 
lieve that the resurrection of Lazarus was really wrought as it is 
related, he would give up his system. 

That God can, if he tninketn fit, alter or suspend the course of 
natural causes in particular instances, must be allowed by all who 
acknowledge that he is the Lord of nature, and the Sovereign of the 
universe. And that it may be agreeable to his wisdom to do so on 
some extraordinary occasions, may appear from this consideration, 
that such interpositions may be of use to awaken in men a sense of 
a governing providence, and to convince them that the course of 
nature is not a fatal series of blind necessary causes, but under the 
regulation of a most wise and free, as well as powerful mind ; which, 
as it hath very properly appointed that things should ordinarily go 
on in an uniform course according to established laws, so it can 
alter or over-rule, interrupt or suspend, the effect and influence of 
natural causes, and deviate from the usual course of things on special 
occasions for valuable purposes : and such a valuable purpose it 
would be for providence to interpose for giving rn illustrious attesta- 
tion to doctrines and laws of great importance to mankind, and to 
the divine mission of persons sent to instruct them in religion, to re- 
cover them from great errors and corruptions, and guide them to a 
true knowledge, obedience, and adoration of the deity, and to a 
holy and virtuous practice. Extraordinary miraculous interposi- 
tions in such a case would answer an excellent end, and be worthy 
of the divine wisdom and goodness. This seems to be a way of 
God’s giving his testimony the most powerful and striking that can 
be, and Which is peculiarly fitted for engaging mankind to receive 
and submit to such a revelation as of divine authority. And thus it 
was with regard to the miracles wrought at the first establishment 
of the Jewish and Christian dispensations. There was not merely 
a single extraordinary event or two, in which case it might have 
been supposed that it was only some strange, thing that had hap- 
pened, of which no account can be given, and from which nothing 
certain can be concluded ; but there was a marvellous succession ami 
concurrence of the most extraordinary facts, done in the most open 
public manner, iu a great number of instances, and for a series of 
years together, all visibly tending to the same important end, viz. 
to give attestation to the divine authority of a system of doctrines 
ana Jaws delivered in the name of God himself. And these facts 
were of such a nature, so manifestly transcending all human power, 
and which bore such evident marks of divine interposition, that, 
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taken together, they form as strong an evidence as could be reason- 
ably expected and desired. And I believe few, if any, can be 
found, who are really persuaded of the truth of those facte, and do 
not also acknowledge the divine original and authority of the revela- 
tion thus attested and confirmed. And supposing such miraculous 
attestations to have been really given, at the'first promulgation and 
establishment of a system of doctrines and laws, which fs declared 
to have come from God ; this is sufficient to establish its authority, 
not only at that time, but to succeeding ages, provided that the 
accounts of those doctrines and laws, and of the extraordinary facts 
whereby they were attested, were faithfully transmitted, in a man- 
ner which may be safely depended upon. And that this has been 
the case with regard to the Mosaic and Christian revelation, hath 
been often clearly shown. 

With regard to the former, never were there in the world facts of 
a more public nature, than those by which the Mosaical law was 
attested. They were not merely things done in a way of secret 
intercourse and communication with the Deity, in which case there 
might have been some suspicion of imposture, but they were facts 
done openly in the view of all the people, who, let us suppose them 
ever so stupid, could not possibly have been made to believe that 
all these things happened in their own sight, and that they them- 
selves had been witnesses to them, if they had not been so. Nor 
can it be supposed that Moses, who was certainly a wise man, 
would have attempted so wild a thing as to have appealed to the 
people, as he does all along, for the truth of those facts, and to have 
put the authority of his laws upon them, if at the same time they 
all knew them to be false. If therefore Moses published those facts 
himself to all the people, the facts were true. And that he did him- 
self publish those facts, we have the same proof which we have 
that he gave the laws. And that he gave the laws to the people of 
Israel, as the whole nation who were governed by those laws have 
constantly affirmed, no reasonable man can deny. The accounts 
of the facts are so interwoven with the very body of the laws, that 
they cannot be separated. Some of the principal motives to engage 
the people to the observance of those laws are taken from those facts. 
Many of the laws were peculiarly designed to preserve the remem- 
brance of those facts. And this was the professed end of the insti- 
tution of some of their most solemn sacred rites, which were to be 
constantly observed by the whole nation, in every age from the be- 
ginning of their policy. These laws and facts were not transmitted 
merely by oral tradition, which in many cases is a very uncertain 
conveyance, but were immediately committed to writing. And 
those writings were not kept secret, in the hands of a few, but, 
from the time they were first written, were published to the people, 
who were commanded in the name of God to acquaint themselves 
with those laws and facts, and to teach them diligently to their 
children, and were assured that, upon their preserving and keeping 
them, their prosperity and happiness, public and private, and all 
their privileges, uepended. Accordingly, in all the remaining wnt- 
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mgs of that nation, whether of an historical, moral, or devotional 
kind, there is a constant reference not only to the laws, as having 
been originally given by Moses in the name of God to their nation, 
but to tlie wonderful facts that were done in attestation to those 
laws, as of undoubted credit, and as -things universally known and 
acknowledged among them. If those facts had been only mentioned 
in a few passages, it might possibly be pretended, that the accounts 
of them were interpolations, afterwards inserted in these writings. 
But as the case is circumstanced, there is no room for this pretence. 
The facts are repeated and referred to on so many different occasions, 
that it appears with the utmost evidence, that those facts have been 
all along known and acknowledged, and the remembrance of them 
constancy kept up among that people in all ages. Their peculiar 
constitution, whereby they were so remarkably distinguished from 
all other nations, was plainly founded upon the truth and authority 
of those facts, nor could have been established without them. 

To all which it may be added, that the very quality of the writ- 
ings which contain an account of those facts, or in which they are 
referred to as of undoubted truth, derives no small credit to them. 
A profound veneration for the Deity every where appears, together 
with a remarkable unaffected simplicity and integrity, and an im- 
partial love of truth. It cannot reasonably he pretended, that they 
were forged to humour and flatter their nation ; for with the utmost 
freedom they ^relate things greatly to the disadvantage of their 
national character. They represent, impartially and without dis- 
guise, their frequent defections from their law, their disobedience 
and ingratitude to God for all his benefits, and the great punish- 
ments inflicted upon them on that account. Besides which it is to 
be observed, that there are in those writings clear and express pre- 
dictions of future extraordinary events, wliich no human sagacity 
could foresee, and which yet have been most remarkably accom- 
plished. And particularly it is there most expressly foretold, that 
the people of Israel, for whom God had done such groat things, 
should yet be distinguished with judgments and calamities above 
all other nations; that they should be dispersed all over the face of 
the earth, exposed to universal obloquy, and yet not be utterly lost 
or destroyed, but still preserved as a distinct people; which we see 
most signally verified at this day: a thing so wonderful, taken in 
all its circumstances, that this people may be regarded as a living 
continued monument of the truth of their own ancient sacred writ- 
ings, and of the extraordinary facts there recorded. 

As to the extraordinary and miraculous facts whereby the divine 
original and authority of the Christian revelation was attested and 
confirmed, never were there any facts that had clearer and more 
convincing evidence attending them. They were many in number, 
done for the most part in the most public manner, and for a scries 
of years together, and produced the most wonderful effects, in 
bringing over vast numbers both of Jews and Gentiles, in the very 
age in which the facts were done, and when they had the best 
opportunity of knowing the truth of those facts, to recede a cruci- 
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fied Jesus as their Saviour and their Lord, than which nothing 
could me imagined more contrary to the prejudices which then 
universally obtained. The accounts of these facts, as well* as of the 
pure and excellent laws and doctrines in attestation of which they 
were wrought, were published in the very age in which these laws 
were delivered, and those facts were done, and by persons who were 
perfectly acquainted with the things they relate. And the facts 
themselves were of such a nature, that they could not be deceived 
in them themselves, supposing they had their senses. Nor had 
they any temptation or interest to put them upon endeavouring to 
impose upon others, by giving false accounts of those facts. For, 
besides that the falsehood of those accounts must, as the case was 
circumstanced, have been immediately detected and exposed, the 
religion which was confirmed by those facts was in many things 
directly contrary to those notions and prejudices with which their 
own minds had been most strongly prepossessed, and which nothing 
less than the undeniable evidence they had of those facts was able 
to overcome. And it strengthens this when it is considered, that 
this religion, instead of promising them any worldly advantages, 
exposed them to the most cruel reproaches, persecutions, and suf- 
ferings, and to whatever is most grievious to human nature ; which 
they endured with an amazing constancy, persisting in their testi- 
mony, even to death. To which it may be added, that if we 
examine the writings themselves, we shall find in them all the cha- 
racters of genuine purity, integrity, undisguised simplicity, and an 
impartial regard to truth, that any writings can possibly have. 
And the whole scheme of religion there laid down is uniformly 
directed to the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and to serve 
the cause of virtue and righteousness in the world. Accordingly, 
these writings were immediately received with great veneration in 
the very age in which they were first written and published, and 
from that time regarded as of undoubted truth and of divine 
authority, They were soon spread far and wide, read in the public 
religious assemblies of Christians, translated into various languages, 
and they have been constantly cited by great numbers of writers in 
every age since, whose works are still extant, many of whom have 
not only quoted particular passages, but have transcribed large por- 
tions of them into their writings, by which it incontestably appears, 
that they were the same, both with regard to the accounts of doc- 
trines and facts, that arc now in our hands. They have been on 
numberless occasions appealed to by persons of different sects, par- 
ties, and opinions in religion ; so that it would not have been in the 
power of any party of men, if they had been so disposed, to have 
destroyed or corrupted all the copies, or to have made a general 
alteration in the scheme of religion there taught, or in the accounts 
of the facts there recorded. And it is evident, in fact, that no such 
alterations have been made, since religion there appeareth in its 
primitive simplicity, -as it was in the first age of the Christian 
church, without any of the corruptions ot latter ages. And, upon 
the whole, it may upon good grounds be affirmed, that the proofs 
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which are brought to shew that the Scriptures are safely transmitted 
to us are greater than can be produced for any other books in the 
world. This hath been often fully vindicated, and set in so clear a 
light, that the enemies of Christianity have had no other way of 
avoiding the evidence, but by most absurdly flying out (as hath 
been observed before) into invectives against all historical evidence, 
and against the credit of all past facts whatsoever. It may, there- 
fore, be justly said, that no greater evidence of the truth of the 
extraordinary facts whereby Christianity was attested, can reason- 
ably be desired, except all these stupendous facts were to be done 
over again for our conviction. And if one man thinks he may 
justly demand this, another man hath an equal right to demand it, 
and so every man may demand it. And those facts must be 
repeated in every age, in every nation, and in the sight of every 
single person, which would he the most absurd and unreasonable 
thing in the world, and the most unworthy of the divine wisdom. 

This may suffice with regard to the extraordinary attestations 
given to the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and which exhibit illustrious convincing 
proofs of its divine original. It will be proper next to consider the 
nature and excellence of the revelation itself, with the scheme of 
religion there delivered to us; and, it will appear, upon the most 
impartial examination, to be worthy of God, of a most admirable 
tendency, and well fitted to answer the important ends for which 
we might suppose a revelation to have been given to mankind. 

That we may have a juster notion of the religion held forth to us 
in the Holy Scriptures, it is proper to take a brief view of it from 
the beginning. The sacred volume opens with that which lies at 
the foundation of religion, an account of God’s having created the 
world, which is there described in a plain and familiar manner, 
accommodated to the capacities of the people, and with a noble sim- 
plicity ; as is also the original formation of man, who is represented 
as having been formed after the divine image, invested with a 
dominion over the inferior creation, with a reservation of the homage 
he himself owed to God as his sovereign Lord, and constituted in a 
paradisaical state, a happy state of purity and innocence. There 
is nothing in this but what is agreeable to right reason, as well as 
to the most ancient traditions that have obtained among the 
nations. We are farther there informed, that man fell from that 
state by sinning against his Maker; and that sin brought death 
into the world, and all the evils and miseries to which the human 
race is now obnoxious : but that the merciful Parent of our being, 
in his great goodness and compassion, was pleased to make such 
revelations and discoveries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper 
foundation for the faith and hope of his offending creatures, and 
for the exercise of religion towards him. Accordingly, the religion 
delivered in the Scripture is the religion of man in his lapsed state ; 
and any one that impartially and carefully considers it, will find one 
scheme of religion, substantially the same, carried all along through 
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the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection and accomplish- 
ment by Jesus Christ. 

This religion may be considered principally under three periods. 
The first is the religion of the patriarchal times, which consisted in 
the pure adoration of the Deity, free from idolatry, in a firm belief 
of his universal and particular providence, a hope of his pardoning 
mercy towards penitent sinners, and a confiding in him as the great 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him:, which reward they 
looked for, not merely in this present world, but in a future state : 
for we are told, that they sought a better country, that is an heavenly . 
These were the main principles of their religion, together with a 
strong sense of their obligation to the practice of piety, virtue, and 
universal righteousness. To which it may be added, that there 
seems to have been a hope and expectation from the beginning, 
originally founded on a divine promise, of a great Saviour, who 
was to redeem mankind from the miseries and ruin to which they 
were exposed, and through whom God was to make the fullest dis- 
coveries and exhibitions of his grace and mercy towards the human 
race, and to raise them to a high degree of glory and felicity. As to 
the external rites of religion then made use of, the most ancient rite 
of which we have any account, is that of offering sacrifice to God : 
and its having so early and universally obtained among all nations, 
and in the most ancient times, as a sacred rite of religion, can 
scarcely be otherwise accounted for, than by supposing it to have 
been a part of the primitive religion, originally enjoined by divine 
appointment to the first ancestors of the human race, and from 
them transmitted to their descendants. This patriarchal religion, 
as it has been described, seems to have been the religion of Adam 
after his fall, of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and the antediluvian patriarchs; 
and afterwards of Noah, the second parent of mankind, and of the 
several heads of families derived from him, who probably carried it 
into their several dispersions. But, above all, this religion was 
signally exemplified in Abraham, who was illustrious for his faith, 
piety, and righteousness, and whom God was pleased to favour with 
special discoveries of his will. From him descended many great 
nations, among whom this religion, iti its main principles, seems to 
have been preserved, of which there are noble remains in the book 
of Job. There were also remarkable vestiges of it for a long time 
preserved among several other nations ; and, indeed, the belief of 
one supreme God, of a providence, a hope of pardoning mercy, a 
sense of the obligations of piety and virtue, ana of the acceptance 
and reward of sincere obedience, and the expectation of a future 
state, were never entirely extinguished. And whosoever among the 
Gentiles at any time, or in any nation, was a fearer of God, and a 
worker of righteousness, might be justly regarded as of the ancient 
patriarchal religion, and was favourably accepted with God, But 
in process of time, the nations became generally depraved, sunk 
into a deplorable darkness and corruption, and the great principles 
of religion were in a great measure covered and overwhelmed with 
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an amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, and corruptions of all 
kinds. 

The second view of religion, as set before us in the Scriptures, is, 
that which relates to the Mosaical dispensation. This was really 
and essentially the same religion, for substance, which was pro- 
fessed and practised in the ancient patriarchal times, with the addi- 
tion of a special covenant made with a particular people, among 
whom God was pleased, for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and 
to whom he gave a revelation of his will, which was committed to 
writing as the safest conveyance; whereas religion had been 
hitherto preserved chiefly by tradition, which was more easily main- 
tained during the long lives of men in the first ages. The special 
covenant was no ways inconsistent with God's universal providence 
and goodness towards mankind ; nor did it in any degree vacate or 
infringe the ancient primitive religion which had obtained from the 
beginning, but was designed to be subservient to the great ends of 
it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and extinguished. 
The principal end of that polity, and the main view to which it was 
all directed, was to restore and preserve the true worship and adora- 
tion of the one living and true God, and of him only, in opposition 
to that polytheism and idolatry which began then to spread gener- 
ally through the nations ; and to engage those to whom it was 
made known, to the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by 
giving them holy and excellent laws, expressly prescribing the par- 
ticulars of their duty, and enforced by the sanctions of a divine 
authority, and by promises and threatenings in the name of God. 
And also to keep up the hope and expectation of the Redeemer, 
who had been promised from the beginning, and to prepare men for 
that most perfect and complete dispensation of religion, which he 
was to introduce. And whosoever impartially examines that con- 
stitution must be obliged to acknowledge, that it was admirably 
fitted to answer these important ends. The laws of Moses, and the 
sacred writings of the Old Testament, teach us to form the justest 
and noblest notions of God, as having created all things by his 
power, as preserving and governing all things by his providence, as 
possessed of all possible perfections ; infinitely powerful, wise, and 
good, holy, just, and true, a lover of righteousness, a hater of sin 
and wickedness; omnipresent, omniscient; to whom we owe the 
highest love, the profoundest reverence, the most absolute submis- 
sion and resignation, and the most steady dependence. There is a 
strain of unequalled piety every where running through those sacred 
writings. We are there taught to refer all to God, to do every thing 
we do as in his presence, and in a subordination to his glory. We 
have there also excellent precepts given us with regard to the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures. All social duties may be 
regarded as comprehended in that admirable precept of the law, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself \ A just, a kind, and bene- 
volent conduct is prescribed, and hot only are all injurious actions 
forbidden in the strongest manner, but even all inordinate desires 
and covetings after what bclongeth to others, which lie at the foitn- 
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dation of all the injustice men are guilty of towards their neigh- 
bours. The ten commandments, which contain a comprehensive 
summary of the moral precepts, were, that they might make the 
greater impression, delivered with the greatest majesty and solem- 
nity that can be conceived. There was indeed a variety of ritual 
injunctions prescribed under that constitution, the reasons of all 
which cannot be clearly assigned at this distance. But some of 
them were manifestly intended in opposition to the rites of the 
neighbouring nations, and with a view to preserve them as a dis- 
tinct people, and keep them free from the infections of their idola- 
tries. Others of their rites were instituted to keep up the memo- 
rials of the signal and extraordinary acts of divine providence 
towards them, especially those by which their law had been con- 
firmed and established. And some of them seem to have been 
originally designed as types and prefigurations of good things to 
come, under that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed. 
The rite of sacrificing, which had been in use from the most ancient 
times, and began to be greatly perverted and abused among the 
nations, was brought under distinct regulations, and only to be 
performed to the honour of the one true God, the great Creator 
and Lord of the universe. Polytheism and the worship of inferior 
deities were forbidden ; no obscene or filthy rites, no unnatural 
rigours or austerities, no human sacrifices or cruel oblations, made a 
part of their religion, as among many other nations. And the 
absolute necessity of virtue and righteousness, in order to their 
acceptance with God, was strongly inculcated, and on this they 
were directed to lay the principal stress, and not merely on external 
rites or forms. This constitution is represented as having been 
introduced and established with the most amazing demonstrations 
and displays of God’s supreme dominion and glorious majesty, and 
with a visible triumph over idolatry in its proper seat (for so Egypt 
and Canaan may be looked upon to have been), and with the most 
awful manifestations of God’s just. displeasure against those abomi- 
nable vices as well as idolatries, which were then making a great 
progress in the world, and of which the Canaanites were remark- 
ably guilty. * 

What is especially observable is, that under that constitution 
there was a succession of prophets, who were sent to reclaim the 
people from the idolatries and corruptions into which they had 
fallen, and to enforce upon them the practice of real religion and 
righteousness. Their writings every where abound with the sub- 
limest descriptions and representations of the Deity ; they discover 
a pure and ardent zeal for the glory of God, a noble impartial detes- 
tation against vice and wickedness, and a deep and earnest concern 
for promoting the interests of substantial piety and virtue, and 
taking men off from a too great dependence on outward forms and 
ritual observances. And what is peculiarly remarkable, they con- 
tain the most illustrious predictions of future events, many of them 
clear, express, and circumstantial, relating to nations, both of their 
own and others, and to particular persons. Some of which events 
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were to take place in their own times, or soon after, and were most 
remarkably fulfilled ; and others were removed to the distance of 
several ages from the time in which those prophets lived and uttered 
their predictions, and though absolutely oeyond the reach of any 
human sagacity to foresee, have also received their accomplishment. 
This shews that they were extraordinarily inspired by Him who 
alone can foretel future contingencies ; and their prophecies gave a 
farther proof and attestation to the divine original of the Mosaic 
constitution, since they were designed to engage the people to the 
observance of the excellent laws that had been given them ; and 
they were also intended to prepare them for expecting a more glo- 
rious dispensation, to be brought by a person of unparalleled dig- 
nity, whose coming they foretold, and whom they described by the 
most remarkable characters. Some of these prophets described him 
by one part of his office and undertaking, and some by another. 
They pointed to the tribe and family from which he was to spring, 
the time of his appearance, the place of his birth, the miracles he 
should perform, the exemplary holiness of his life, his great wisdom 
and excellence as a teacher ; they spoke in the highest terms of his 
divine dignity, and yet foretold that he was to undergo the most 
grievous humiliations and bitter sufferings for the sins of men ; 
they testified not only his sufferings, but the glories that should 
follow ; his wonderful exaltation, and the kingdom of righteousness 
and truth which he was to erect and establish ; that the Jews 
would generally reject him, and that the Gentiles should receive his 
law, and be sharers of the benefits of his kingdom. 

Accordingly the third period relates to that dispensation of religion 
which was brought by that glorious and divine person whom the 
prophets had foretold. This is properly the Christian dispensation, 
which was designed and fitted for an universal extent, and in which, 
considered in its original purity, religion is brought to its highest 
perfection and noblest improvement. An admirable wisdom, good- 
ness, and purity, shone forth in the whole conduct and character of 
the great author of it. He came in the fulness of time, the time 
which had been pointed out in the prophetical writings. In him 
the several predictions relating to the extraordinary person that was 
to come were fulfilled, and the several characters by which he was 
described were wonderfully united, and in no other. He appeared, 
as was foretold concerning him, mean in his outward condition and 
circumstances, and yet maintained in his whole conduct a dignity 
becoming his divine character. Many of his miracles were of such 
a kind, and performed in such a manner, as seemed to argue a 
dominion over nature, and its established laws, and they were acts 
of great goodness as well as power. He went about doing good to 
the bodies and to the souls of men ; and the admirable instructions 
he grave were delivered with a divine authority, and yet with great 
familiarity and condescension. And his own practice was every 
way suited to the excellence of his precepts. He exhibited the most 
finished pattern of universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the 
divine glory, of the most w onderful charity and benevolence towards 
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mankind, of the most unparalleled self-denial, of the most heavenly 
mind and life, of meekness and patience,. humility and condescension. 
Never was there so perfect a character, so god-like, venerable, and 
amiable, so remote from that of an enthusiast or an impostor. lie 
himself most expressly foretold his own sufferings, the cruel and 
ignominious death he was to undergo, his resurrection from the 
dead on the third day, his ascension into heaven, the dreadful judg- 
ments and calamities that should be inflicted on the Jewish nation, 
and what seemed the most improbable thing in the world, the 
wonderful progress of his own gospel from the smallest beginnings, 
notwithstanding the persecutions and difficulties he foretold it should 
meet with. All this was most exactly fulfilled; he rose again on 
the third day, and showred himself alive to his disciples after his 
passion by many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, 
that they could hardly believe that he was risen, till they could 
no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of all their 
senses. He gave them commission to go and preach his gospel to 
all nations ; and promised that, to enable them to do it with success, 
they should be endued with the most extraordinary powers and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. This accordingly they did, and though 
destitute of all worldly advantages, without power, riches, interest, 
policy, learning, or eloquence, they went through the world, preach- 
ing up a crucified Jesus, as the Saviour and Lord of men, and teach- 
ing the things which he had commanded them; and by the 
wonderful powers which they were invested with, and the evidences 
they produced of their divine mission, they prevailed, and spread 
the religion of Jesus, as their great Master had foretold, in the midst 
of sufferings and persecutions, and in opposition to the reigning 
inveterate prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles. 

If we examine the nature and tendency of the religion itself, 
which was taught by Christ, and by the apostles in his name, we 
shall find it to be worthy of God. It retaineth all the excellencies 
of the Old Testament revelation ; for our Saviour came not to destroy 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, and carry the scheme 
of religion there laid down to a still higher degree of excellence. 
The idea given us of God, of his incomparable perfections, and his 
governing providence, as extending to all his creatures, particularly 
towards mankind, is the noblest that can be conceived, and the most 
proper to produce worthy affections and dispositions towards him. 
Great care is especially taken to instruct us to form just notions 
of God's illustrious moral, excellencies, of his wisdom, his faithful- 
ness, and truth, his impartial justice, and righteousness, and spotless 
purity ; but, above all, of his goodness and love to mankind, of which 
the gospel contains and exhibits the most glorious and attractive 
discoveries and displays that were ever made to the world. The 
exceeding riches of the divine grace and mercy are repre 
sented in the most engaging manner. Pardon and salvation 
are freely offered upon the most gracious terms ; the very chief of 
sinners are invited, and the strongest possible assurances given of 
God’s readiness to receive them, upon their sincere repentance and 
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reformation ; and at tlie same time* to prevent an abuse of this, the 
most striking? representations are made of God's just wratli and dis- 
pleasure against those that obstinately go on in presumptuous sin 
and disobedience. It is especially the glory of the gospel, that the 
great realities of an unseen eternal wa^ld are there set in the most 
clear and open light; there are clearer discoveries made, and far 
stronger assurances given, of that future life and immortality, than 
were ever given to mankind before. 

As to the precepts of Christianity, they are unquestionably holy 
and excellent The purest morality is taught in all its just and 
noble extent, as taking in the whole of our duty towards God, our 
neighbours, and ourselves. 

As to piety towards God, the idea there given of it is venerable, 
amiable, and engaging; we are required to fear God, but it is not 
with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, but with a filial 
reverence. We are directed and encouraged to address ourselves to 
him as our heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ, the Son of his 
love, and in his name to offer up our prayers and praises, our con- 
fessions and thanksgivings, with the profoundest humility, becoming 
creatures deeply sensible of their own unworthiness, and yet with an 
ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the most unre- 
served submission to God as our sovereign Lord, our most wise and 
righteous Governor, and most gracious Benefactor ; to resign our- 
selves to his disposal, and acquiesce in his providential dispensations, 
as being persuaded that he ordereth all things really for the best ; 
to walk continually as in his sight, and with a regard to his appro- 
bation, setting him before us as our great all-seeing witness and 
judge, our chiefest good and highest end. Above all we are re- 
quired to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and mind, and 
strength, and to show that we love him, by keeping his command- 
ments, by aspiring after a conformity to him in his imi table perfec- 
tions, ana by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to glorify nim in 
the world. As to the external worship of God, according to the 
idea given of it in the New Testament, it is pure and spiritual, and 
hath a noble simplicity in it. The numerous rites of the Mosaical 
dispensation, which, though wisely suited to that time and state, 
were marks of the imperfection of that economy, are now abolished. 
The ordinances of Christianity, as prescribed in the gospel, are few 
in number, easy of observance, and noble in their use and signifi- 
cancy. 

Not only doth Christianity give the most excellent directions as 
to the duty we more immediately owe to God, but a mighty stress 
is there laid upon social duties and social virtues, which it hath a 
manifest tendency to promote and improve. The constant exercise 
of justice, and righteousness, and fidelity, is most expressly enjoined ; 
the rendering to all their dues, and a diligent discharge of the duties 
of our several stations and relations, is bound upon us, not merely 
by civil considerations, but as a necessary part of religion. But 
what ought especially to recommend Christianity is, that a true and 
extensive benevolence is there carried to the noblest heights; it 
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strengthens the natural ties of humanity, and adds other sacred and 
most engaging ties to bind us still more strongly to another. We are 
taught to love our neighbours as ourselves, to rejoice in their happi- 
ness, andendeavour to promote it, to do good to all as far as we have 
opportunity; yea, even to extend our benevolence to our enemies them- 
selves, and to those that have injured us ; and to be ready to render 
good for evil, and overcome evil with good. It tends to discoun- 
tenance and suppress that malice and envy, hatred and revenge, 
those boisterous angry passions, and malevolent affections and dis- 
positions, which have done so much mischief in the world. 

As to" the exercise of self-government, Christianity is manifestly 
designed to improve and perfect human nature. It teaches us not 
only to regulate the outward actions, but the inward affections and 
dispositions of the soul ; to labour after real purity of heart, simpli- 
city and godly sincerity, as that without which no outward appear- 
ances can be pleasing in the sight of God. It strikes at the root of 
all our disorders and corruptions, by obliging us to correct and regu- 
late that inordinate self-love, which causeth us to centre all our views 
in ourselves, in our own pleasure, or glory, or interest, and by instruct- 
ing us to mortify and subdue our sensual appetites and inclinations. 
It is designed to assert the dominion of the rational and moral 
powers over the inferior part of our nature, of the spirit over the 
flesh, which alone can lay a just foundation for that moral liberty, 
and that tranquillity of mind, which it is the design of all true phi- 
losophy to procure and establish. And whereas a too great love of 
the world, and its enjoyments, its riches, honours, or pleasures, is 
the source of numberless disorders in human life, and turns us astray 
in our whole course, it teacheth us to rectify our false opinions of 
these things, and not to seek happiness in them, but to set our 
affections principally on things of a far higher and nobler nature, 
things celestial and eternal. And with regard to the evils of this 
present life and world, it tendeth to inspire us with the noblest for- 
titude, and to render us superior to those evils, as being persuaded 
that God will cause them to work together for our good, and will 
over-rule them to our greater happiness. It provideth the best 
remedy both against our cares and fears, especially against the fear 
of death itself. 

All that are acquainted with the New Testament know, that this 
is a true though imperfect representation of the nature and tendency 
of the religion of Jesus ; nor need I point to the particular passages 
that prove it. Indeed the excellence of the morals there prescribed 
is so evident, that the enemies of Christianity have been obliged to 
pretend that its precepts are carried to a too great degree of strict- 
ness, impracticable to human nature in its present state. But not 
to urge, that the rule set before us ought to be perfect, and that 
though perhaps none of us can in every instance fully come up to it, 
yet it tendeth to inspire a laudable ambition, and to put us upon a 
constant endeavour of going on towards perfection, that wc may 
approach still nearer to the proscribed pattern of excellence ; not to 
urge this, it deserveth special observation, that though morality is 
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carried by our Saviour both in liis precepts and example to the 
height of purity and excellence, yet it is not, under pretence of ex- 
traordinary refinement, carried to unwarrantable extremes. It is not 
required of us to extinguish the passions, as the Stoics pretended to 
do, but to govern and moderate them, and keep them within proper 
bounds. Christianity doth not prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or 
pretend to render us insensible to the evils of this present life : but 
directeth us to bear up under them with patience and constancy, 
supported by the considerations of reason and religion, and encou- 
raged by the glorious prospects that are before us. We are (aught 
to deny ourselves ; but the intention is only that we should subject 
our inferior appetites to the noble part of our natures, and that the 
pleasures and interests of the flesh and the world should be made to 
give way to interests of a higher nature, to the duty we owe to God, 
and to the love of truth, virtue, and righteousness, whenever they 
happen to come into competition. We are required not to make 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof ; but wc arc not 
urged to macerate our bodies with excessive rigours and austerities, 
or to chastise them with bloody discipline. We are to be heavenly- 
minded, and to set our affections upon the things which arc above ; 
but so as not to neglect the duties, businesses, and offices of human 
life ; an attendance to which is expressly required of us in the 
gospel law. We are not commanded absolutely to quit the world ; 
but, which is a much nobler attainment, to live above the world, 
whilst we are in it, and to keep ourselves free from its pollutions ; 
not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but to be moderate 
in the use of them, and so to use this world as not to abuse it. All 
drunkenness and gluttony and excesses of riot are forbidden, and 
we are required to exercise a regular sobriety and temperance in our 
food ; but we are not commanded to abstain from divers kinds of 
meats, and are taught that every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving, for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer. It is required of us, that 
we may be chaste and pure, keeping our vessels clean in sanctifica- 
tion and honour, and not in the lusts of concupiscence ; and yet an 
undue stress is not laid upon virginity or celibacy, as was too much 
done in after ages, but marriage is declared to be ‘‘ honourable in all, 
and the bed undefiled.” Polygamy, which was formerly in some 
measure tolerated, is no longer so under the perfect institution of 
our Saviour. And the gospel precepts in this respect, though ex- 
claimed against as harsh and severe, are really most agreeable to 
the original intention of marriage, and the balance maintained by 
providence between the sexes. The Christian people are directed 
to pay a due reverence to their pastors, and to esteem them very 
highly in love for their work’s sake ; hut they are not commanded 
to yield a blind submission to them ; and their pastors are forbidden 
to act as lords over God's heritage , or as having dominion over their 
faith, but as helpers of their joy. And finally it is evident, that in 
the whole scheme of the Christian religion, us taught by Christ and 
his Apostles, theie is not the least trace to be found of worldly 
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ambition, avarice, or sensuality. Virtue is there placed oil the best 
and most solid foundations ; our duties are urged upon us in their 
proper order, they are traced from their true source, and directed to 
their proper end. We are taught to aspire continually to higher 
degrees of holiness and virtue, and not to take up with a meaner 
felicity than that which ariseth from a perfect conformity to God 
himself, and the eternal enjoyment of him. In one word, Christian 
morality, or the duty required of us, is summed up by our great 
heavenly teacher, in love, love to God, and charity towards mankind, 
accompanied with real purity of heart and life. And all this is to 
be attended with an amiable humility. We must abound in good 
works, but not glory in them ; when we have done our best, and 
aspired to the noblest attainments that we are capable of in this 
present state, all vain-glorious boasting, all confidence in our own 
righteousness or merits, is excluded. On God and his grace we 
must place our dependence, and to this ascribe the glory. 

What a lovely idea is here set before us of moral excellence ! 
And as the gospel precepts are so pure, prescribing our duty in its 
proper extent, so the strength and power of the motives there pro- 
posed, if duly attended to, will be found answerable to the purity of 
the precepts. And in this all the moral systems that natural reli- 
gion or philosophy can furnish, are very deficient. Our duty is 
bound upon us in the holy Serintttre, by the express authority and 
command of God himself, whicn must needs give a mighty weight 
to the precepts and directions there prescribed. All the charms of 
the divine goodness, grace, and love, are represented to our view, to 
lead us to repentance and holy obedience. The most perfect models 
are set before us : God himself is exhibited to our imitation, as the 
great original of moral goodness and excellence ; and the example 
of his well-beloved Son, who was the living imnge of his own love, 
goodness, and purity here below. Good men are honoured with the 
most glorious characters, and are invested with the most valuable 
privileges, that they may be excited and engaged to walk worthy of 
those characters and privileges, and of the high calling wheretcith 
they are called . And for our greater encouragement, the most ex- 
press assurances are given us of God's readiness to communicate 
1 he gracious influences of his Holy Spirit; not to render our own 
endeavours needless, but to assist and animate our sincere endea- 
vours. The important solemnities of a future judgment are dis- 
played before us in the most striking manner, when every man must 
give an account of himself to God, and must receive according to 
the things done in his body, whether good or evil. Toothing can 
possibly be more noble and more engaging than the idea that is 
there given us of a glorious resurrection, and of that eternal life 
which is prepared for good men in the heavenly world, which is re- 
presented to us not merely as a paradise of sensual delights, but as 
a pure and sublime felicity, fitted to animate the most virtuous and 
excellent minds. And on the other hand, the punishments that 
shall be inflicted on the obstinately impenitent anddisobedient, are 
represented in such a manner as is most proper to awaken and deter 
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presumptuous sinners, who will not be wrought upon by the beauty 
and excellence of virtue, and the charms of divine love and good- 
ness. 

Any man that impartially considers these things, if he be really 
and in good earnest a friend to virtue and to mankind, would be 
apt to wish the Christian revelation true, and to acknowledge the 
great advantage of it where it is heartily believed and embraced. 
For, must it not be a mighty advantage to have the great principles 
of religion, which are of such vast importance to our happiness, con- 
firmed by the testimony of God himself? — to have our duty urged 
upon us in his name, and plainly set before us in express precepts, 
which must needs come with a far superior force, considered as 
enjoined by a divine authority, than as the dictates of philosophers 
or moralists ? — to have the most explicit declarations made to us in 
the name of God himself, concerning the terms upon which forgive- 
ness is to be obtained, and concerning the extent of that forgive- 
ness, with respect to which many anxious jealousies and fears 
might otherwise be apt to arise in our hearts ? And finally, to be 
assured by express revelation from God, of the nature, greatness, 
and eternal duration of that reward, with which he will crown our 
sincere though imperfect obedience : a reward far transcending not 
only our deserts, but even all that we could expect, or were able to 
conceive* 

And now, upon reviewing this scheme of religion, which is un- 
doubtedly the scheme of Christianity, as set before us in the New 
Testament, it is a reflection that naturally offercth itself, that, sup- 
posing God had thought fit to make an extraordinary revelation of 
his. will to mankind, it can scarcely be conceived that it could be fuller 
of goodness and purity, that it could contain more excellent pre- 
cepts, or set before us a more perfect model and example, or be en- 
forced by more powerful motives, or be directed to nobler ends. 
Could such a scheme of religion as hath been mentioned, be the 
product either of imposture or enthusiasm ? Its whole nature, de- 
sign, and tendency, manifestly show, that it could not be the work 
of impostors ; especially of impostors so wicked, as to forge a series 
of the most extraordinary facts ; not merely a single imposture, but 
a chain of impostures, and solemnly attest them in the name of God 
himself, when they themselves knew them to be absolutely false. 
There is nothing in the whole contexture of this religion that 
savours of private selfish interests, or carnal views, or worldly 
policy. And is it consistent with the character of impostors, 
without any regard, to their own worldly advantage, to expose 
themselves to all manner of sufferings, reproaches, and persecu- 
tions, and even to death itself, for publishing a scheme of pure 
religion, piety, and righteousness, merely from a desire of pro- 
moting the glory of God, and the good of mankind ? To which 
may be added, that the persons who, we know, first published 
this religion to the world, were absolutely incapable of invent- 
ing such an admirable scheme of religion as Christianity is. If 
they could have entertained a design of putting a religion of their 
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own invention upon the world, it must have been, considering their 
notions and prejudices, very different in many things from that 
which is taught in the New Testament. Nor could they have had 
it in their power, if they had been willing, to have imposed such a 
series of facts in that age, many of them represented to be of a very 
public nature, if they had been false. And it is equally absurd to 
suppose this religion to have been the product of. enthusiasm, as of 
imposture. Could enthusiast^ produce such a beautiful and regu- 
lar scheme, so consistent in all its parts, exhibiting such just and 
noble ideas of God and of religion, such a perfect rule of duty, in 
which moral excellence is raised to the highest degree of purity, 
without running to extremes, and is enforced by such engaging 
motives, so admirably fitted to the excellence of the precepts? 
Surely this, which is so vastly superior to any scheme of religion or 
morals taught by the most wise and learned philosophers and moral- 
ists, could not be the work of enthusiasts, especially of such frantic 
enthusiasts as they must have been, if they really believed that the 
wonderful facts recorded in the gospels were done before there eyes, 
and that they themselves were endued with such extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and performed the most stupendous miracles, 
when there was no such thing. And since the gospel scheme of 
religion was neither the product of enthusiasm nbr of imposture, it 
was not of human invention ; and as it cannot be supposed to have 
had its rise from evil beings, superior to man, who would never 
lend their assistance to enforce and establish such an excellent 
scheme of religion, virtue, and righteousness, it followeth that the 
account given by the first publishers of it was true-, and that they 
received it, as they themselves declared, by revelation from God 
himself. 

Upon the whole, taking all these things together, there seems to 
be as much evidence of the truth and divinity of the Scripture reve- 
lation, as could be reasonably expected and desired, supposing a 
revelation really given. For on the one hand, it hath the most ex- 
cellent internal characters of truth and goodness in its nature and 
tendency, whereby it appeareth to be worthy of God, pure, holy, 
and heavenly, admirably calculated to promote the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind, and the cause of righteousness and virtue 
in the world, and to prepare men by a life of holy obedience on earth 
for the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven. On the other hand, 
it was accompanied with the most illustrious external attestations, 
such as carried the manifest proofs of a divine interposition, and 
which it cannot reasonably be supposed God would ever give, or 
permit to be given, to an imposture. 

As to the Christian scheme of a Mediator, the prejudices which 
some have been apt to entertain against Christianity on that account, 
seem principally to have arisen from misapprehensions or misrepre- 
sentations of that doctrine. It has been represented, as if the 
notion of a mediator between God and man, supposed the supreme 
Being, the Father of the universe, to be in himself implacable and 
inexorable, and to have had no thoughts of mercy or pity towards 
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sinners of the human race, till he was prevailed upon, contrary to 
his own inclinations, by the solicitations of a powerful Mediator. 
But this is not the idea of the Mediator given us in the holy Scrip- 
tures. On the contrary, the very appointment of the Mediator is 
there represented as wholly owing to the free and sovereign grace 
and goodness of God, the Father of all, who being full of love and 
compassion, and determined to show mercy towards his guilty crea- 
tures, fixed upon this way of doing it, by sending his own Son into 
the world to recover them from tneir guilt, corruption, and misery, 
to holiness and happiness. 

In what method it may please God to transact with guilty crea- 
tures, who have offended him by their transgressions and disobedi- 
ence, and to dispense his acts of grace and favour towards them, we 
cannot take upon us certainly to determine, except he should please 
to reveal it. This dependeth upon what seemeth most becoming 
his own glorious majesty, and most meet to his infinite wisdom, for 
answering the great ends and reasons of his government ; of which 
we cannot pretend, if left to ourselves, to be competent judges. But 
the making use of a Mediator in the way the gospel mformeth us, 
through whom his benefits are conferred upon us, and in whose 
name our prayers and services are offered to his acceptance, seemeth 
to be admirably fitfed for preserving the dignity of his supreme au- 
thority and government, and an awful sense and veneration of his 
infinite majesty and greatness, his righteousness and purity, in the 
minds of nis creatures, together with an humbling sense and con- 
viction of their own guilt and unworthiness, and the great evil of 
their sins and transgressions ; and at the same time it greatly con- 
tributeth to dispel their guilty jealousies and fears, and to inspire 
them with ingenuous affiance in his grace and mercy, and a hope of 
his gracious acceptance. 

Some notion of the propriety of a Mediator, through whom we 
have access to God, and his benefits are communicated to us, hath 
very generally obtained among mankind, which probably might 
have its rise in a tradition derived from the earliest ages. l3ut this, 
like other principles of that most ancient primitive religion, became 
very much corrupted among the nations, who worshipped a great 
number of idol gods and idol mediators. Under the Jewish eco- 
nomy, the great Mediator was typified and prefigured, both by 
Moses, who was appointed to transact between God and the people, 
and especially in tne office of the high-priest, and the solemnities 
of the service he was to perform on their behalf on the great day of 
expiation. And there was also preserved amongst them, a notion 
and expectation of a glorious deliverer, described under the most 
divine characters, who was to appear in the fulness of time, and 
who, according to the prophecies concerning him, was to make re- 
conciliation for iniquity , and to bring in everlasting righteousness ; 
though they afterwards perverted the true sense of those prophecies 
to accommodate them to their own carnal prejudices, and to their 
worldly hopes and views. 

But in the gospel this part of the divine economy is brought into 
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the clearest light ; and the idea that is there given of the Mediator 
is the noblest that can be conceived ; whether we consider the glo- 
rious dignity of his person, in which the divine and human nature 
is wonderfully united, or the offices ascribed to him, which are such 
as are admirably fitted to the great work upon which he was sent, 
the saving and redeeming mankind. What can possibly give 11 s a 
higher idea of God’s unparalleled grace and goodness, than that for 
us men, and for our salvation, he sent his own Son, to assume our 
nature, to instruct us as our great heavenly Teacher, and bring 
the clearest and fullest revelation of the divine will that was ever 
given to mankind ; and to make a declaration in the Father’s name, 
of his free grace and mercy towards sinners of the human race, and 
of the gracious terms upon which he will receive them to his favour, 
and give them eternal life ; to guide and lead us by his own exam- 
ple, and exhibit in his own sacred life and practice the most perfect 
model of universal goodness and purity, and of every amiable virtue, 
for our imitation ; to make an atonement for our sins by his most 
meritorious obedience and sufferings, that he might obtain eternal 
redemption for us ; to give us a certain pledge and assurance of a 
blessed resurrection, and of the happiness prepared for good men in 
the highest heavens, by his own resurrection from the dead, his as- 
cension into heaven, and exaltation to glory ; to rule us as the great 
King and Head of his Church, by his holy and most excellent laws 
and ordinances ; and to appear for us in the heavenly sanctuary as 
our great advocate with the Father, who ever continueth to inter- 
pose for sinful men, and in whose name we are to offer up our 
prayers, and to hope for the acceptance of our services. Add to 
this, that he is constituted the great dispenser of spiritual benefits, 
through whom God is pleased to communicate the blessings of his 
grace, and the aids of his Iloly Spirit, for assisting us in our sincere 
endeavours, and training us up by a life of holy obedience for eter- 
nal felicity. And to complete the glorious scheme, this great 
Saviour and Mediator is appointed to raise the dead, and judge the 
world in the Father’s name, and to dispense eternal retributions of 
rewards and punishments to men according to their deeds, the con- 
sideration of which must needs give a mighty weight to his authority 
and laws. 

These are things great and astonishing, and which could nofe 
have entered into the human mind, if God had not revealed them. 
But now that they are revealed, they form a most grand and harino- 
nious system, the several parts of which arc like so many links of a 
beautiful chain, one part answering to another, and all concurring 
to exhibit an admirable plan, in which the wisdom, the grace, and 
goodness, and the righteousness of God, most eminently shine 
forth. So that, instead of being a just cause of objection against 
the Christian revelation, it rather furnisheth a new proof ot its 
divine original, and that it was not a mere human invention, but 
came by revelation from God himself. A most glorious and amazr 
ing scene is here opened, which tcndetli to fill the believing mind 
with the highest admiration and reverence, love and joy. It is 
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true, there are great difficulties attending the Christian scheme of 
the Mediator, and the doctrine of the Trinity which is connected 
with it. But there is nothing in it that can be proved to be contra- 
dictory or impossible, taking it in the simplicity in which it is 
delivered in holy writ, and not as it has been perplexed and ob- 
scured by the subtilties and rash decisions of men. And it would 
be a wrong and unreasonable conduct to reject a revelation of so 
excellent a nature, and such an admirable tendency, and enforced 
by so many convincing proofs and illustrious attestations, because 
there are some things in it of a high and mysterious nature, and 
attended with difficulties, which we are not well able to solve : for, 
surely, if we have good proof of its being a divine revelation, the 
authority of God is a sufficient reason for our receiving it, notwith- 
standing those difficulties. If we are resolved to admit nothing as 
true that hath great difficulties, nothing but what we are able 
clearly to explain, we must renounce all religion, and have recourse 
to atheism, which yet, besides its shocking and horrid consequences, 
hath the most unsurmountable difficulties of all. What is there 
more certain, and yet harder to form a distinct and consistent notion 
of, than absolute eternity ? The immensity of the Supreme Being, 
whatever way we take of explaining it,^is attended with difficulties 
too great for the human mind. There is not any thing in all nature 
more evident than the characters of wisdom and design in the 
frame of the universe ; and yet there are many particular things re- 
lating to it, the design of which it is scarcely possible for us to 
account for in this present state, from whence persons of an atheis- 
tical turn have taken occasion to deny an infinitely wise presiding 
mind. The same thing may be said with regard to the goodness of 
God, which is established by the strongest proofs, and of which we 
feel the most lively sensations in our own breasts ; and yet every 
one knows, who has carried his inquiries deep into these things, 
that there are many appearances which we find it extremely hard 
to reconcile to our ideas of goodness, and which probably never 
will be fully cleared till we have a more extensive view of tne plan 
of the divine administration than now we can attain to. There is 
nothing we are more intimately conscious of than human liberty 
and free agency, or which is of greater importance to the very foun- 
dations of government and morality ; and yet if we consider it 
metaphysically, no subject is attended with greater difficulties, as 
the aolestinetaphysicians and philosophers in all ages have acknow- 
ledged. The same may be said of the notion of spiritual and 
material substance, and the infinite divisibility of the latter, and of 
many other things of the like nature. It is a principle, which hath 
been admitted by the greatest masters of reason, that when once a 
thing is proved by proper evidences, and arguments sufficient in 
their kind, we are not to reject it, merely because it may be 
attended with difficulties, which we know not how to solve. This 
principle is admitted in philosophy; it must be admitted with regard 
to natural religion ; and why then should it not be admitted with 
regard to Christianity too ? 
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As to the corruptions of Christians, and the abuses of Christianity, 
and the additions that have been made to it, which have furnished 
the deists with their most plausible objections, it ought to be consi- 
dered, that the Christian religion cannot in reason be made account- 
able for those abuses and corruptions. The proper remedy in that 
case is not to throw off all regard for the gospel, but to endeavour 
to recover men from their deviations from it. And in this, the 
pains of those that pretend to a true liberty of thinking might be 
profitably employed. If they have a true regard to the happiness 
of mankind, and to the cause of virtue in the world, the best way to 
answer that design is, not to endeavour to expose the Scriptures to 
contempt, but to engage men to a greater veneration for those sacred 
oracles, and a closer adherence to them in doctrine and practice ; 
not to attempt to set men free from the obligations of Christianity, 
but to do what they can, that the hearts and consciences of men 
may be brought under the power of its excellent instructions and 
important motives, and may be governed by its holy laws, which 
would be of the happiest consequence both to larger societies and 
particular persons. 

To conclude: It is to be hoped that the view that hath been 
taken of the attempts which have been made against Christianity 
among us, beyond the example of former ages, instead of "shocking 
the faith of true Christians, will only tend to convince them that it 
standeth upon the most solid foundation, not to be shaken by the 
malice or subtilty of its ablest adversaries. The strange eagerness 
so many have shown to subvert the credit and authority of the 
gospel, should awaken in us a well-conducted zeal for the interests 
of our holy religion, and should heighten our esteem for true uncor- 
rupted Christianity as taught in the holy scriptures. We can never 
be sufficiently thankful to God for so glorious an advantage as that 
of the light of the gospel shining among us. This we should esteem 
the most valuable of all our privileges, and should regard every 
attempt to deprive us of it, as an attempt to deprive us of our hap- 
piness and glory, and to bring us into darkness and misery ; to rob 
good men of their noblest joys and comforts, the most powerful 
helps, and the most animating motives to the practice of piety and 
virtue ; and to free bad men from their apprehensions of the wrath 
of God and future punishment, and thereby remove the most effec- 
tual restraints to vice and wickedness. The cause of Christianity is 
the cause of God. Let us, therefore, take the most effectual me- 
thods in our power to maintain and to promote it. And this callelh 
for the united endeavours of all that bear the glorious name of 
Christians. A great deal has been done in this age in a way of 
reason and argument. But this, however proper and laudable, is 
not alone sufficient. For it is a thing which cannot be too much 
inculcated, that a mere notional and speculative belief of Christianity 
will be of small avail; and that the principal care of those who pro- 
fess it should be, to get their hearts and lives brought under the 
governing influence of its divine doctrines and excellent precepts, 
that it may not be merely an outward form, but a living principle 
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within them. Among the many unhappy consequences which have 
arisen from the disputes that have with so much indecency and 
eagerness been carried on against our holy religion, this is not the 
least, that it hath carried men’s minds too much off from the vital 
part of religion, and hath led them to regard it as a matter of specu- 
lation and dispute, rather than of practice. But this is to forget 
the* very nature and design of Christianity, which is not a bare 
system of speculative opinions, but a practical institution, a spiritual 
and heavenly discipline, full of life and power, all whose doctrines , 
precepts , ordinances , motives , are manifestly intended to form us to a 
godlike temper, to real holiness of heart and life. And those good 
men who are not able to do much for it in a way of argumentation, 
may yet effectually promote its sacred interests, by walking accord- 
ing to the excellent rules of the gospel, and showing the advan- 
tageous influence it hath upon their temper and conduct, and thus 
making an amiable representation of it to the world. And though 
it highly becometh those, whose office it is to teach and instruct 
others, to be well furnished with divine knowledge, so as to be able 
by sound reason and argument to convince, or at least to confute, 
the gainsayers ; yet one of the most essential services they can do 
to the Christian cause, is, by their doctrine and by their example to 
lead the Christian people into the practice of all holiness and good- 
ness. This would tend mom than any thing else to stop the mouths 
of adversaries, and would probably, as it did in many instances in 
the first ages of the Christian church, gain them over to a good 
opinion of that religion, which is fitted to produce such excellent 
fruits. 

These are reflections which naturally arise upon this subject. 
But I shall not insist farther upon them at present ; especially as 1 
shall have occasion to resume some of them in an address to Deists 
and professed Christians, which I shall here subjoin as a proper 
conclusion of the whole work. 

I am, dear and worthy Sir, 

Your most affectionate and obliged 
Friend and Servant, 

JOHN leland; 
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ADDRESS TO DEISTS AND PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. 


Those arc inexcusable who reject Christianity at a venture, without due Examination. 
— Deistical Authors unsafe Guides, and shew little Sign of a fair and impartial 
Inquiry. — Several of their Objections such as cannot be reasonably urged against 
Christianity at all. — Those Objections only are of real 'Weight which tend to invali- 
date its Proofs and Evidences, or which are drawn from the Nature of the Religion 
itself, to shew that it is unworthy of God. — The Attempts of the Deists on each of 
these Heads shewn to be insufficient. — An Expostulation with them concerning 
the great Guilt and Danger of their Conduct, and the ill Consequences of it both to 
themselves and to the Community. — Those professed Christians highly culpable, 
who live in an habitual Negligence and Inconsideration with regard to Religion, or 
who slight public Worship and the Christian Institutions, or who indulge themselves 
in an immoral and vicious Practice. — A wicked Christian, of all Characters, the 
most inconsistent. — Advice to those who profess to believe the Gospel.— They 
should be thankful to God for their Privileges.— They should labour to be well 
acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. — And, above all, they should be careful to 
adorn their Profession by a holy and virtuous Life. — A Christian acting up to the 
Obligations of Christianity forms a glorious Character, which imparts a Splendour 
to the most exalted Station. — This illustriously exemplified in a great Personage of 
the highest Dignity. — The vast Importance of a careful Education of Children, and 
the bod Effects of neglecting it. — And here also the same eminent Example is 
recommended to the Imitation of all, especially of the great and noble. 

Having endeavoured to give as clear a general view as 1 was able 
of the principal deistical writers of the last and present age, and 
having made large 'and particular remarks on the two most noted 
authors who have appeared of late among us in that cause, I shall 
now, as a conclusion of this work, take the liberty to address my- 
self, both to those that take upon them the character of deists and 
free-thinkers, and who reject the Christian revelation; and to those 
who are honoured with the name of Christians, and who profess to 
receive the religion of Jesus as of divine authority. 

The former may be ranked principally into two sorts. They arc 
cither such as, taking it for granted that Christianity has been 
proved to be an imposition on mankind, reject it at a venture, with- 
out being able to assign a reason for rejecting it, or at most take up 
with some slight objections, and content themselves with general 
clamours of priestcraft "and imposture, without giving themselves 
the trouble of making a distinct. inquiry into the nature of the re- 
ligion itself, or examining its proofs and evidences ; or, they are 
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such as pretend to reject Christianity, because, upon a due exami- 
nation and inquiry, they have found it to be destitute of sufficient 
proof, and have discovered in it the marks of falsehood and impos- 
ture, which convince them that it cannot be of divine original. 
There is reason to apprehend, that the greater part of those among 
us who pass under the name of deists, corne under the former of 
these characters. But the conduct of such persons is so manifestly 
absurd as to admit of no excuse. For what pretence have they to 
glory in the title of Free-thinkers, who will not be at the pains to 
think closely and seriously at all/even in matters of the highest con- 
sequence ? There are few therefore who are willing to own that this 
is their case. Whether they have really given themselves the 
trouble of a free and diligent examination and inquiry, or not, they 
would be thought to have done so, and not to have rejected the 
Christian revelation without having good reasons for their unbelief. 
It is therefore to such persons that I would now address myself. 

Of this sort professedly are those that have appeared among us 
under the character of deistical writers. They have made a show of 
attacking Christianity in a way of reason and argument. But, 
upon the view which hath been taken of them it may, 1 think, be 
safely declared, that whatever they have offered that had the face of 
argument, hath been solidly confuted, the evidences of Christianity 
have been placed in a fair and consistent light, and their objections 
against it nave been shown to be vain and insufficient. Though 
there never were writers more confident and assuming, or who have 
expressed a greater admiration of themselves, and contempt of 
others, it hath been shown, that, taking them generally, they have 
had little to support such glorious pretences : that no writers ever 
acted a part more unfair and disingenuous : that though they have 
set up for advocates of natural religion in opposition to revealed, yet 
many of them have endeavoured to subvert the main articles even of 
natural religion, and have used arguments which bear equally 
against all religion, and tend to banish it out of the world : that 
they have often put on a show of great regard for genuine original 
Christianity, whilst at the same time they have used their utmost 
efforts to destroy its evidences, and subvert its authority : that in- 
stead of representing the Christian religion fairly as it is, tiny have 
had recourse to misrepresentation and abuse, and have treated the 
holy Scriptures in a manner which would not be borne, if put in 
practice against any other ancient writings of the least reputation, 
and which is indeed inconsistent with ail the rules of candour and 
decency: that with regard to the extraordinary facts by which 
Christianity is attested, they have advanced principles which would 
be accounted perfectly ridiculous if applied to any other facts, and 
which really tend to destroy all moral evidence, and the credit of all 
past facts whatsoever : and finally, that never were there writers 
more inconsistent with themselves and with one another, or who have 
discovered more apparent signs of obstinate prepossession and pre- 
judice. And should not all this naturally create a suspicion of a 
cause which stands in need of such management, and of writers who 
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have been obliged to have recourse to arts so. little reconcileable to 
truth and candour ? And yet it is to be apprehended, that many of 
those who laugh at others for relying upon their teachers, are ready 
to resign themselves to their deistical leaders, and to take their pre- 
tences and confident assertions, and even their jests and sarcasms, 
for arguments. 

Many of the objections which have been produced with great 
pomp, and which have created some of I he strongest prejudices 
against Christianity* are such as cannot be properly urged against 
it with any appearance of reason at all. Such are the objections 
drawn from tne abuses and corruptions which have been introduced 
contrary to its original design, or from the ill conduct of many of its 
professors and ministers. For whilst the Christian religion, as 
taught by Christ and his apostles, and delivered in the holy Scrip- 
tures, may be demonstrated to be of a most useful and admirable 
nature ana tendency, whilst the proofs and evidences of it stand 
entire, and the truth of the facts whereby it was attested is suffici- 
ently established, the reason for embracing it still holds good : and 
to reject a religion in itself excellent, for abuses and corruptions, 
which many of those that make the objection acknowledge are not 
justly chargeable upon true original Christianity, is a conduct that 
cannot be justified, and is indeed contrary to the dictates of reason 
and good sense. The same observation may be made with regard 
to some other objections which have been frequently urged against 
the Christian revelation, and particularly that which is drawn from 
its not having been universally promulgated. For if the evidences 
which are brought to prove that Christianity is a true divine revela- 
tion, and that this revelation was really given, are good and valid, 
then its not having been made known to all mankind will never 
prove, that such a revelation was not given. And such a way of 
arguing in any other case would be counted impertinent. It is argu- 
ing from a thing, the reasons of which we do not know, against the 
truth and certainty of a thing that we do know, and of which we 
are able to bring sufficient proofs. 

The only objections therefore, or arguments, which can really be 
of weight against Christianity, are those which either tend to in- 
validate its proofs and evidences, and to show that the divine attes- 
tations which were given to it are not to be depended upon, or which 
are drawn from the nature of the revelation itself, to snow that it is 
absurd and unworthy of God. And accordingly both these have 
been attempted. But whosoever will impartially consider the writ- 
ings of the deistical authors, and compare them with those of the 
advocates for Christianity, will find how little they have advanced 
on either of these heads that is really to the purpose. The attesta- 
tions given to Christianity are of such an extraordinary nature, and 
carry in them such manifest proofs of a divine interposition, that 
few, if any, have ever owned the truth of those facts, and yet denied 
the divine original of the Christian revelation. Its adversaries there- 
fore have chiefly bent their force to destroy the credit of the facts. 
But they have not been able to invalidate the arguments which have 
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been brought to prove that those facts were really done : it hath been 
shown, that the evidence produced for them is as great as could 
reasonably be expected and desired for any past facts whatsoever : 
that never was there any testimony, all things considered, more 
worthy of credit than that of the original witnesses to those facts : 
and that those accounts have been transmitted to us by a convey- 
ance so sure and uninterrupted as can hardly be paralleled in any 
other case. This has been evinced by a clear deduction of proofs, 
to which little has been opposed but conjectures and suspicions of 
fraud, and general clamours against moral evidence, and human 
testimony, without taking off the force of the proofs that have been 
brought on the other side. 

As to the arguments urged against the Christian revelation from 
the nature of the revelation itself, these must relate either to its dQC- 
trines or laws. With respect to the laws of Christianity, it cannot 
reasonably be denied, that its moral precepts are pure and excellent, 
and have a manifest tendency to promote the practice of piety anti 
virtue in its just extent, and the peace and good order of the world. 
And they are enforced with the most powerful and important motives 
that can possibly be conceived, and the best fitted to work upon the 
human nature. 

When the moral precepts of Christianity could not be justly found 
fault with, a great clamour has been raised against its positive pre- 
cepts and institutions. And yet it is capable of being proved — it 
hath been often clearly proved, that these positive institutions, taken 
in their primitive purity, and according to their original design, are 
admirably fitted to promote the great ends of all religion, and to 
strengthen our obligations to a holy and a virtuous life. And this 
some of the most noted dcistical writers have not been able to deny. 
And it has been lately fully acknowledged by Lord JJolingbroke. 

The only objection, therefore, which properly remains is against 
the doctrines of Christianity. And before this objection can be 
properly brought to bear, two things are to be proved. The one is, 
that the doctrines objected against are doctrines of the true original 
Christian religion as taught bv Christ and his apostles, and deli- 
vered in the holy Scriptures. The other is, that these doctrines, as 
there taught, are really absurd and contrary to reason. For a doc* 
trine may be attended with great difficulties, very hard to be ac- 
counted for, and yet may be really true, an4 not contradictory to 
reason : which is evidently the case with respect to several import- 
ant principles of what is called natural religion. The difficulty 
attending any doctrine, in our manner of conceiving it, is not a 
proper argument against its truth, if we have otherwise sufficient 
evidence to convince us that that doctrine is true ; and its being 
plainly asserted in a revelation proved to be divine is a sufficient evi- 
dence. For to acknowledge a divine revelation to have been given, 
and yet receive nothing upon the credit of it, nothing but what wc 
can prove to be true, or at least highly probable, independently of 
that revelation, is a most absurd and inconsistent conduct. It is to 
make a divine testimony pass for nothing, and to pay no greater 
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regard to a thing on account of its being divinely revealed, than if 
it had not been revealed at all. In this case, what is said by a per- 
son who cannot be supposed to be prejudiced in favour of Christi- 
anity appears to be very reasonable ; which I shall here beg leave to 
repeat, though I had occasion to take notice of it before, viz. that 
“ when persons have received the Christian revelation for genuine, 
after sufficient examination of its external and internal proofs, and 
have found nothing that makes it inconsistent with itself, nor that 
is repugnant to any of those divine truths, which reason and the 
works of, God demonstrate to them, such persons will never set up 
reason in contradiction to it, on account of things plainly taught, but 
incomprehensible as to their manner of being: if they did, their 
reason would be false and deceitful, they would cease to be reason- 
able men.”* And elsewhere, after having observed that we cannot 
be obliged to believe against reason, he saith, that when a revela- 
tion hath passed through the necessary trials, “ it is to be received 
with the most profound reverence, with the most entire submission, 
aqjd with the most unfeigned thanksgiving. Reason has exercised 
her whole prerogative then, and delivers us over to faith. To be- 
lieve before all these trials, or to doubt after them, is alike unrea- 
sonable.'^ 

And now, upon such a view of things, you will allow me, gentle- 
men, seriously to expostulate with you, and to beseech you to reflect 
whether, in rejecting and endeavouring to expose Christianity, you 
act a wise and reasonable part, and what is like to be the effect of 
your conduct both with regard to yourselves, and to the public. 

And first with regard to yourselves. Consider that the case now 
before you is not merely a matter of indifference, or of small import- 
ance. Your own most essential interests are nearly concerned. If 
the gospel be true and divine, to reject it will involve you in the 
greatest guilt, and will expose you to the greater danger. The best 
that can be said of your case upon such a supposition is, that it is 
infinitely hazardous. If in fact it should be found, that you have 
rejected a true divine revelation, which God himself hath confirmed 
with the most illustrious attestations ; that you have refused the 
testimony which he had given of his Son, and have poured contempt 
on the Saviour whom he hath in his infinite wisdom and love pro- 
vided for us ; that you have slighted the authority of his laws, and 
the offers of his grace, and have despised all his glorious promises, 
and set at nought his awful threatenings ; this cannot possibly be a 
slight guilt, and therefore you have reason in that case to appre- 
hend the severe effects of the divine displeasure. Whatever favour- 
able allowances may be made to those who never heard of the gospel, 
or had no opportunity of being instructed in it in its original purity, 
it is plain, from the whole tenor of the gospel declarations, that those 
to whom it is clearly published, and who have its evidences plainly 
laid before them, and yet shut their eyes against the heavenly light, 
and despise its offered salvation, are in a very dangerous state. 

t Ibid. p. 279. 


liolitigbroke's Works, vol. v. p. 384?. 
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And though it may be said, that this is immediately to be under- 
stood of those who lived in the age when the gospel was first pub- 
lished, yet it holds in proportion with regard to those in after-ages, 
to whom that revelation and its evidences are made known, and 
who yet wilfully reject it. For since God designed that revelation 
not merely for the age when it was first delivered* but for succeed- 
ing ages ; and since accordingly it was so ordered, that both the 
revelation itself, its doctrines ana laws, and an account of the divine 
attestations that were given to it, have been transmitted to us in 
such a manner, as layeth a just foundation for our being assured, 
that this is the true original revelation, and that these facts were 
really done ; then the obligation which lies upon those to whom that 
revelation is made known to receive and submit to it, and conse- 
quently the guilt of rejecting it, still subsists. Examine the revela- 
tion itself. Could you possibly expect a revelation given for nobler 
purposes, than to instruct us to form the most worthy notions of 
God, of his perfections, and of his providence, to set before us the 
whole of our duty in its just extent, to instruct us in the terms of 
our acceptance with God, to assure us of his readiness to pardon our 
iniquities, and to receive us to his grace and favour upon our un- 
feigned repentance, and to crown our sincere though imperfect 
obedience with the glorious reward of eternal life ? Could any re- 
velation be expected, whose precepts are more pure and excellent, 
or enforced by more weighty motives, or the uniform tendency of 
which is more manifestly fitted to promote the cause of virtue and 
righteousness in the world ? Or, could any revelation, supposing a 
revelation really given, be attended with more illustrious attesta- 
tions ? Will it be an excuse fit to be offered to the great Ruler and 
Judge of the world, that you did not yourselves see the miracles 
that were wrought, nor were witnesses to the attestations that were 
given ? This is in effect to demand, that all these facts should be 
done over again for your conviction, or you will not believe them. 
But how unreasonable is this, when the accounts of these facts arc 
transmitted with a degree of evidence sufficient to satisfy any un- 
prejudiced mind, an evidence which must be admitted, except no 
past facts at all are to be believed, and which you yourselves would 
account sufficient in any other case ! Or, will it be accepted as a 
just excuse, that it contains some doctrines, which are attended 
with great difficulties that we are not able to account for, and which 
relate to things that transcend our comprehension, when at the 
same time it cannot be denied that there arc several things both in 
religion and philosophy which the most wise and considering men 
think it reasonable to believe, though they are liable to objections 
which they cannot give a clear solution of? # Or, is the true reason 
of your rejecting the gospel your aversion to its holy laws, and that 

* One of the most subtile writers that have of late appeared against Christianity, 
says, “ that no priestly dogmas ever shocked common sense so much as the infinite di- 
visibility of matter, with its consequences," which yet has not hindered the ablest 
mathematicians from believing it to be demonstrably true. And he gives some other 
instances of the like kind. Sec Hume's Philosophical Essays, p. 346, 347. 
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purity of heart and life that is there required ? But is this a reason 
fit to he pleaded before God, or proper to satisfy your own consci- 
ences? “ This is the condemnation,” saith our Saviour, “ that light 
is come into the world, but men have loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil.” If this should be found to be 
really your case, and the true cause of your opposition to the gospel, 
your guilt is of a very aggravated nature ! It is to hate and oppose 
the light that should convince and reform you, and to make the 
very excellence of the gospel a reason for rejecting it. The best and 
wisest men in all ages have owned the necessity of keeping the 
appetites and passions within proper bounds, and in a just subjec- 
tion to the dominion of reason. And this is the great design of the 
Christian law. And yet its precepts are not carried to ati unreason- 
able rigour and austerity : it is not designed to extinguish the pas- 
sions, but to moderate them, and allows them to be gratified within 
the bounds of temperance and innocence. Its precepts, if reduced 
to practice, would both tend to the true dignity and perfection of 
our nature, and lay a just foundation for an inward tranquillity and 
satisfaction of mind, and for a true moral liberty, the noblest liberty 
in the world; as no slavery 'is to be compared to a moral servitude, 
which consisteth in a vassalage to the vicious appetites and passions. 
A life led in conformity to the gospel precepts, is, whatever you may 
think of it, the most delightful life in the world. It tendeth to im- 
prove and enlarge the social ailections, to inspire an universal bene- 
volence, to render men good and useful in every relation, and to re- 
strain and govern those fuiious and malignant passions of envy, 
hatred, and revenge, which carry torment and bitterness in their 
nature. It directs us to a rational piety aud devotion towards God, 
and tends to produce a noble and ingenuous confidence in him, and 
an entire resignation to his will, and to refresh and cheer the soul 
with a consciousness of the divine approbation. To this add the 
satisfactions and joys arising from all the wonders of the divine grace 
and goodness, as displayed in the gospel, from the charms of re- 
deeming love, and the great things Christ hath done and suffered 
for our salvation, from the glorious promises of the new covenant, 
from the gracious aids and influences of the Holy Spirit, and from 
the ravishing and transporting prospects that are before us. A 
blessed resurrection and immortal life ! You will be ready perhaps 
to charge this as enthusiasm : but I see no reason for it, except the 
noblest'emotions of the human mind, and the exercise of our best 
affections upon the best and most excellent objects, must pass under 
that name. Consider, I beseech you, what valuable privileges, what 
divine satisfaction, what ravishing prospects, you deprive yourselves 
of by your infidelity ! And what have you in exchange, but per- 
plexing doubts and uncertainties, gloomy prospects, and what you 
will hardly be able to get entirely rid of, anxious suspicions and 
fears enough, where they prevail, to mar the comfort and satisfac- 
tion of life ! ■ 

But let me now in the next place desire you to reflect upon what 
may be the consequences of your conduct with regard to the public. 

u u 
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There are great and general complaints, and it were to be wished 
there was not a just foundation for them, of a dissoluteness of man- 
ners which seems to be growing among us. This is a matter in 
which the interests of the commuuity arc very nearly concerned. 
When once the corruption spreads through all orders and degrees 
of persons, those in higher and in lower stations, it must needs be 
attended with a perversion of all public order, and sap the veiy 
foundation of the public glory ana happiness. In proportion as 
vice and dissoluteness prevail, it produces a neglect of nonest indus- 
try, trade consequently decays, fraud and violence increase, the 
reverence of oaths is lost, and all the ties and bands that keep so- 
ciety together are in danger of being dissolved. Machiavcl himself 
has decided, that a free government cannot be long maintained, 
when once a people are become generally corrupt. All true friends 
therefore to the public order and liberty must wish, that virtue may 
flourish, and that men’s vicious appetites and passions may be kept 
under proper restraints. And nothing is so fit to answer this end 
as religion. If the influence of religion were removed from the 
minds of men, and there were no fear of God before their eyes, civil 
laws would be found feeble restraints. This the ablest politicians 
have been sensible of, and never was there any civilized government 
that did not take in religion for its support.* And it may be easily 
proved that never was there any religion so well fitted for answering 
all these purposes as the Christian. The two latest writers who 
have appeared against Christianity have made full acknowledgments 
of the great usefulness of religion, especially that part of it which 
relateth to future rewards and punishments, to public communities ; 
though both of them have most inconsistently endeavoured to sub- 
vert that doctrine of future retributions, the belief of which they 
own to be necessary for preserving public pence and orih*r. Mr. 
Hume, speaking of the received notion, that “ the deity will inflict 
punishments on vice, and infinite rewards on virtue,” says that 
“ those who attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for 
aught he knows, be good reasoners, but he cannot allow them to be 
good citizens and politicians; since they free men from one restraint 
upon their passions, and make the infringement of the laws of equity 

* Lord Bo^ingbrokc observes, that “the good effects of maintaining, and bad effects 
of neglecting;- religion, were extremely visible in the whole course of the Homan go- 
vernment. -7 That though the Roman religion established by Nuinu was very nhsiml, 
yet by keeping up an awe of superior power, and the belief of a providence that 
ordered the course of events, it produced all the marvellous effects which Alacliiavel, 
after Polybius, Cicero, and Plutarch, ascribes to it.” He adds, that “ the neglect ol 
religion was a principal cause of the evils that Rome afterwards suffered. Religion 
decayed, and the state decayed with her.”* And if even a false religion, hy keeping 
up an awe of superior power, and the belief of a providence, had so advantageous tin 
influence on the prosperity of the state, and the neglect of religion brought such evils 
upon it ; can they possibly be regarded as true friends to the public, who take so much 
pains to subvert the religion professed among us, a religion e stablished upon the un st 
rational and solid foundations, and to set men loose from the awe of a superior power, 
and the belief of a' providence ordering the course of events, and the manifest tendency 
of whose attempts arid endeavours is to leave us without any religion ut all? 

* Lord Jiolingbrokc’s Works, vol. iv. |i. 1*?8. 
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and society, in one respect more easy and secure.”* Lord Bolincv- 
broke, speaking of those who “contrived religion for the sake of 
government,” observes, that “ they saw that the public external reli- 
gion would not answer their end, nor enforce effectually the obliga- 
tions of virtue and morality, without the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments.”+ And he says, “ the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments m a future state has so great a tendency to enforce the 
civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, which, as 
lie pretends, cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, 
will not decide against it on principles of good policy.”;}; And it is 
certain, that no religion placetn those future retributions in so strong 
and affecting a light as Christianity does. The last-mentioned 
author goes so far as to say, that ** if the conflict between virtue 
and vice in the great commonwealth of mankind was not maintained 
by religious and civil institutions, the human life would be intolera- 
ble.’^ And now, I think, I may justly expostulalc with those gen- 
tlemen, who do what they can to propagate infidelity among us. 
What real good to mankind, what benefit to the society or commu- 
nity, can you propose by endeavouring to expose Christianity, its 
ministry and ordinances, to contempt, and to subvert its divine au- 
thority, and thereby destroy its influence on the minds and con- 
sciences of men ? Can you propose to assert and promote the cause 
of virtue, by taking away its strongest supports, and those motives 
which have the greatest tendency to engage men to the practice of 
it? Or, can you propose to put a check to abounding licentious- 
ness, by removing the most powerful restraints to vice and wicked- 
ness ? If it be so hard to restrain the corruption of mankind, and 
to keep their disorderly appetites within proper bounds, even taking 
in all the aids of religion, and the amazing power of those motives 
which Christianity furnisheth, what cotdd be expected, if all these 
were discarded, and men were left to gratify their passions without 
the dread of a supreme governor or judge? Surely then, however 
unfavourable to Christianity your private sentiments might be, you 
ought, for the sake of the public, to conceal them, if you would ap- 
prove yourselves true lovers of your country, and zealous for the 
liberty and prosperity of it, and not take pains to propagate princi- 
ples which in their consequences must ha\c the worst influence on 
the peace, the w elfare, and good order of the community. If what 
Lord Bolingbroke saith is true, that “ no religion ever appeared in 
the world, whose natural tendency was so much directed to promote 
the peace and happiness of mankind, as the Christian religion, con- 
sidered as taught by Christ and his apostles ;”|| with what face or 
consistency can these pretend to public spirit, or to a concern for 
the public happiness, who use their utmost efforts to subvert it, and 
represent its important motives as vain bugbears? Especially how 
can such persons pretend to be real friends to the present constitu- 


* Hume’s philosophical Essays, p. 2.*>1. 

t tiolingbrukc’s Works, vol. iv. p. <K). $ Ibid. vol. v. p. .*{22. § Ibid, p 227. 

|| Ibid. vol. iv. p. 291. 
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tion and government, which is founded on an attempt to maintain 
Christianity in its purity as delivered in the holy Scriptures, a zeal 
for which will always prove its greatest security? 

I hope, gentlemen, you will forgive the freedom of this expostula- 
tory address, which is not designed to reproach you, or to return 
railing for railing, which our noly religion forbids, but proceeds 
from an earnest concern for your happiness, and for promoting 
your best interests here and hereafter, as well as from a desire, 
as far as my ability reaches, to serve the public, the welfare 
of which is very nearly concerned in the consequences of your 
conduct. 

I shall now beg leave to address myself to those who profess to 
value themselves upon the name of Christians ; a name truly glo- 
rious, expressive ot the most sacred obligations and engagements, 
the most valuable privileges, and the most sublime hopes. But the 
bare name of Christians will be of little advantage, without the true 
spirit and practice of Christianity. And it is impossible for any 
friend to religion and to mankind to observe, without a very sensible 
concern, what numbers there are of those who would take it ill not 
to be called and accounted Christians, that yet take little care to act 
suitably to that sacred and honourable character. 

Many professed Christians there are, who scarcely ever bestow a 
serious thought* upon those things which it is the great design of 
the gospel to inculcate on the hearts and minds of men. Let me 
desire such persons to reflect a little what an inconsistent conduct 
they are guilty of. To profess to believe that God hath sent his 
Son from heaven with messages of grace to sinful men, and to bring 
discoveries of the highest importance, in which our everlasting sal- 
vation is very nearly concerned, and yet not to allow these things a 
place in their thoughts, and to prefer the veriest trifles before 
them ! Will you dare to say in words, that you do not think it 
worth your while to attend to what God thought fit to send his own 
Son to reveal ? Why then do you act as if you thought so ? No 
pretence of worldly business, though it is our duty to be diligent in 
it, can excuse an utter habitual inconsideration and neglect of those 
things, which, by professing to believe Christianity, we profess to 
believe to be of the greatest importance. Much less will a hurry of 
diversions be allowed to be a sufficient excuse. And yet how many 
are there whose time is taken up in low trifling pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and who make that which at best should only be the enter- 
tainment of a vacant hour, the very business of their lives ! It is to 
be lamented, that this is too often the case with persons distin- 
guished by their birth, their fortunes, and figure, in the world. As 
if all the advantage they proposed by those shining distinctions, 
was only the privilege of leading idle unmeaning lives, useless to 
themselves, and to the community. Can reasonable creatures 
think, that by such a constant trifling away their precious time, 
they answer the end of their beings, the end for which they had the 
noble powers of reason given them ? As if they were sent into the 
world only to divert themselves. Much less can Christians believe, 
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that they were formed for no higher and more valuable purposes. 
How often are the duties of the church and closet, those of the social 
relations, the care of children and of families, the kind offices and 
exercises of a noble and generous benevolence towards the poor, the 
indigent, the afflicted and disconsolate, neglected and postponed, for 
the sake of the most trifling amusements ; an immoderate fondness 
and attachment to which tends, even when it is least hurtful, to 
produce a disinclination to serious thought, and to impair the relish 
for that which is truly good' excellent, and improving ! 

But this is still worse, when what are called diversions, tend to 
lay snares for virtue and innocence, and open the way to scenes of 
dissoluteness and debauchery. Or, when what is called play and 
amusement is carried to such an excess as to hurt and squander 
away fortunes, which might be employed to the most valuable 
and useful purposes, and thereby disables persons of distinguished 
rank from tne duties they owe to their families and to the commu- 
nity, from the exercise of generous charity and benevolence, and 
even of justice too. To which may be added, the tendency it often 
hath to excite and exercise unworthy and disorderly passions, and 
to produce the habits of fraud, falsehood, and a base illiberal thirst 
after gain. 

If our own observation and experience did not convince us of it, 
one would scarcely think there could be persons who profess to be- 
lieve the gospel, and to acknowledge its divine authority, and yet 
live in an habitual neglect of its public worship and sacred institu- 
tions. But that such a neglect is becoming general among us, be- 
yond the example of former times, cannot escape the notice of the 
most superficial observer. There scarcely ever was an institution 
more wisely and beneficially calculated for preserving and promoting 
the interests of religion and virtue in the world, than that of setting 
apart one day in a week from worldly businesses and cares, for the 
solemnities of public worship, and for instructing the people in the 
knowledge of religion, and exhorting them to the practice of it ; 
and yet many there are that would take it ill not to be accounted 
Christians, who seem to affect an open neglect, or even contempt of 
it. But it is not easy to conceive, what reasonable pretence or ex- 
cuse can be alleged for such a conduct. Will they, in good earnest,* 
aver, that they look upon it to be a reflection upon their sense, or 
unworthy of their quality, to pay their public homage to their 
Maker and Redeemer ; and to make open professions of their regard 
to that religion, which yet they would be thought to believe ? Or, 
have they such an aversion to the exercises of religion, that the 
spending an hour or two in solemn acts of adoration, in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and in receiving instructions and admonitions from. hia 
holy word, is a weariness wnich they cannot bear ? But what is 
this, but to avow the great degeneracy of their own minds, and their 
want of a proper temper and disposition for the noblest exercises,, 
which best deserve the attention of reasonable beings ? Or, do they 
pretend a high regard for moral virtue, as an excuse for neglecting 
positive institutions? But will any man, of the least reflection. 
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who knoweth the true state of things among us, take upon him to 
declare, that the growing neglect of the ordinances of religion hath 
conti ibuted to the promoting the practice of virtue ? Or, that men’s 
morals are generally mended, since they became more indifferent to 
those sacred solemnities ? Nothing is more evident to any one, who 
impaitiaily considerelh the nature of those divine institutions and 
ordinances, which are appointed in the gospel, than that a due ob- 
servance of them according to their original institution, besides its 
being a public avowal of our religious homage, and of our faith in 
God, and in our Lord Jesus Christ, hath a manifest tendency to 
promote onr moral improvement, and to exercise and strengthen 
those good a fleet ions and dispositions which naturally lead to a holy 
and virtuous practice. 

And as there arc too many professed Christians, who openly 
neglect the institutions of lehgion, there arc others who seem to 
flatter themselves that a mere outward attendance on divine ordi- 
nances, and the keeping up a form of religion, will be alone sufficient, 
though they at the same time indulge themselves in a practice con- 
trary to the rules of virtue and morality. But all expedients for re- 
conciling the practice of vice, of dissoluteness, or dishonesty, with 
the faith and hope of the gospel, are visibly absurd and vain. The 
most inconsistent of all characters is a wicked and vicious Christian, 
which to any one that is acquainted with the true nature and design 
of Christianity, seems to be a kind of contradiction in terms. For 
nothing is more evident than that a bad and dissolute life is the 
most manifest contradiction to the whole design of the gospel reve- 
lation. What a strange inconsistency is it for persons to profess 
themselves the disciples of the holy Jesus, and yet to counteract the 
very end he came into the world for ! To profess to hope for sal- 
vation from him as promised in the gospel, and yet to neglect the 
necessary terms, without which, we are there assured, salvation is 
not to be obtained ! To believe that he came to destroy the works 
of the devil, and yet allow then. selves in those works which he came 
to destroy ! What an unamiable representation do such persons 
make of Christianity, if a judgment were to be formed of it from their 
conduct and practice ! You would perhaps conceive a horror at the 
•thought of blaspheming Christ, ana openly renouncing all hope of 
salvation from him, and yet the plain tendency of your practice is 
to harden the hearts of infidels, and give occasion to the enemies of 
Christianity to blaspheme. And should not you tremble to think of 
being charged as accessory to the indignities and reproaches cast on 
that venerable name into which you were baptized, and on that ex- 
cellent system of religion, whose divine original you profess to 
believe ? Surely then it highly concerneth you, for your own sakes, 
and that of the gospel, to set yourselves heartily to reform a conduct 
so iireconcileable to all the rules of reason, and to your own most 
evident interests. Implore the mercy of God through Jesus Christ, 
and the assistances of his grace, which shall not be wanting to the 
truly penitent, and show yourselves Christians, by endeavouring to 
get your souls effectually brought under the influence of our holy 
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religion, the natural tendency of which, wherever it is sincerely be- 
lieved and embraced, is to inspire an ingenuous hope, confidence, 
and joy. 

1 shall conclude therefore with laying a few advices before those 
who take upon them the name of Christians, and who profess to 
receive the gospel as of divine authority. 

And 1. Let us be thankful to God for our glorious privileges. It 
is our unspeakable advantage, that we are not left merely to the un- 
certain lights, or feeble conjectures of our own unassisted reason in 
matters of the highest importance. We have God himself instruc- 
ting us by his word concerning his own glorious perfections, and his 
governing.providencc, as extending to the individuals of the human 
race, displaying all the riches of his grace and goodness towards 
perishing sinners, setting our duty before us in its just extent, and 
animating us to the practice of it by the most exceeding great and 
precious promises, and assuring us of the aids of his Holy Spirit to 
assist our weak endeavours. Wc are raised to the most glorious 
hopes and views. A happiness is provided for us as the reward of 
our patient continuance in well-doing, transcending all that we are 
now able to express, or even to conceive. These things certainly 
call for a devout admiration and adoring thankfulness, and for all 
the returns of love and gratitude that are in our power. Our civil 
liberties are justly to be valued, but our privileges as Christians are 
of a yet higher and nobler nature. 

2dly, Another thing which naturally follows upon this is, that we 
should consider and improve the revelation we profess to believe, 
and that wc should endeavour to be well acquainted with it, especi- 
ally as it is contained in the holy Scriptures. There those discove- 
ries are to he found which God was pleased to make of his will at 
sundry times and in divers manners, by the mouth of his holy pro- 

{ diets ; hut especially there is that last and most perfect revelation 
ic gave by his well-beloved Son. We are ready to think they had 
a mighty advantage who saw our Saviour in the flesh, who heard 
his excellent discourses, and were witnesses to his holy life, and to 
the miracles he performed. And in the sacred writings we have all 
these things faithfully recorded. Those very discourses which he 
delivered arc there transmitted to us, with an account of the wonder- 
ful works he did, his most holy and useful life, and most perfect 
example. What a strange inconsistent conduct would it be, to pro- 
fess to believe that there is a revelation given from heaven relating 
to matters of the highest moment, and that this revelation is con- 
tained in the holy Scriptures, and yet to suffer the Bible to lie neg- 
lected by us, as if this, which is the most worthy of all our attention, 
were the only hook that deserved no attention at all ! Let us there- 
fore search the Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto 
salvation. And if we meet with difficulties there, as may justly be 
expected in such ancient writings, and which relate to a great variety 
of things, some of them of a very extraordinary nature, let not this 
discourage us. For besides that by a careful considering and com- 
paring the Scriptures themselves, and making a proper use of the 
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helps that are afforded us, we may have the satisfaction of having 
many of those difficulties cleared up to us, it must be observed, that 
those things that are most necessary to be known, and which arc of 
the greatest importance, are there most plainly revealed, and fre- 
quently inculcated ; and these things we snould especially labour to 
get impressed upon our hearts and consciences. 

But that which should be our principal concern, is to take care 
that our whole conversation be such as becometh the gospel of Christ, 
worthy of our glorious privileges and sublime hopes. He must be 
an utter stranger to Christianity who is not sensible that it lays 
us under the most sacred obligations, and gives us the greatest helps 
and encouragements to a holy and virtuous practice. Let us, there- 
fore, as we would secure our own salvation and happiness, and 
would promote the honour of our blessed Redeemer, and of the re- 
velation he brought from heaven, endeavour to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour by all the virtues of a sober, a righteous, and godly 
life. A mere form of godliness will not be sufficient ; the power, the 
energy, the beauty of religion, must appear in our whole temper and 
conduct. This is in a peculiar manner expected of those who are 
honoured with the office of the holy ministry. But the gospel is 
not designed merely for any particular order of men, but to extend 
its influence to persons of all orders and degrees. And how amiable 
is the idea of a Christian acting up to the obligations of Christianity ! 

Consider him in the exercise of piety and devotion towards God, 
diligent in attending on the ordinances of religion, filled with a pro- 
found reverence of the divine Majesty, with a devout admiration of 
the supreme original Goodness and Excellence, his soul rising in 
grateful emotions towards his sovereign Benefactor, exercising an 
unrepining submission and resignation to his will, and a steady de- 
pendence on his providence, rejoicing in Christ Jesus as his Saviour 
and Lord, in the beauties of lus example, and in the wonders of his 
love. 

But the religion of a real Christian is not confined to immediate 
acts of devotions. It influenceth and nnimateth his whole conduct. 
It teacheth him to render unto all their dues, to be strictly just and 
generously honest, to behave suitably in every relation, the conjugal, 
parental , and jilial relation, and to fulfil the duties of the civil and 
social life. It tendeth to suppress the bitter and malevolent a flec- 
tions, and to diffuse a sweetness and complacency through his whole 
behaviour.. It maketh him ready to bear with the infirmities of 
others, to rejoice in their happiness, and endeavour to promote it, 
and instead of being overcome of evil, to overcome evil with good. 

Behold him in another view, as exercising a noble self-govern- 
ment. keeping his appetites and passions under a proper discipline, 
and in a regular subjection to the laws of religion and reason, dis- 
daining to dishonour and defile his body and soul with unclean lusts, 
and vicious excesses, yet not unreasonably austere, but allowing 
himself the moderate and cheerful use of the innocent pleasures and 
enjoyments of life, and every enjoyment heightened by the glorious 
prospects which arc before him. To which it may be added, that 
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religion tends to inspire him with a true sense of honour, as that sig- 
nified an abhorrence of every thing base, false, unjust, and impure, 
and with a real greatness of soul, and a noble constancy and forti- 
tude, not to be bribed or terrified from his duty. 

Such a character, even in a low condition, as far as it hath an op- 
portunity of exerting itself, cannot but attract the approbation and 
esteem of those that observe it. But when it is found in conjunction 
with nobility of extraction , dignity of station , splendour and affluence 
of fortune, what a glory does it diffuse ! And it gives a veal pleasure 
to every friend to Christianity among us to reflect, that of this we 
have an illustrous instance in a person of the most exalted dignity, 
but who \p still more distinguished by her princely and Christian 
virtues, than by the eminency of her station. We have here a shin- 
ing proof, what a just and general esteem and admiration, solid 
rational piety, a well-regulated zeal for Christianity, and a life amia- 
bly conducted by its sacred rules, in a condition so elevated, has a 
natural tendency to create, and what a splendour and beauty it adds 
to the highest titles and dignities . And if persons distinguished by 
their rank and figure in life were more generally careful to copy 
after so bright a pattern, it is to be hoped, this might happily con- 
tribute to reform the licentiousness of the age ; and that the influ- 
ence of their authority and example would extend to those inferior 
stations, and have a general good effect ; particularly that it would 
tend to cure that false and vicious shame , which has so often dis- 
couraged persons from openly avowing their regard and adherence 
to that which is the ornament and glory of our nature, religion and 
virtue. 

It is proper to observe, in the last place, that those who have any 
true zeal for Christianity, and who really believe it to be the most 
excellent religion, are bound by every obligation to endeavour to 
promote it in their own families, by carefully training up their chil- 
dren to an early acquaintance with this holy religion, and veneration 
for it. It is of great consequence to endeavour to season their young 
and tender minds with its important principles, and to inspire them 
with a just reverence of things sacred, with a love of goodness and 
virtue, and an abhorrence of what is base, false, vicious, and impure. 
The necessity of an early good education, and the benefits arising, 
from it, have been acknowledged by the best and wisest men in all 
ages. And we have certainly a mighty advantage this way, who 
enjoy the light of the gospel revelation. And therefore it highly 
conccrneth Christian parents to do what they can, that their chil- 
dren may be by times acquainted with the holy scriptures , and may 
have the word of Christ dwelling richly in them. Minds which are 
early filled and possessed with the great objects of religion, and 
with the noble and sublime hopes of the gospel, carry about with 
them the most effectual preservation against the vanities and follies, 
the corrupt customs and practices, of a sinful world, and the most 
animating motives to the practice of every amiable virtue, and uni- 
versal righteousness. And yet this, which is the most important 
and most essential part of a good education, seems to be that which 
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is least attended to. For want of this it is, that notwithstanding 
the advantages we enjoy, many among us, though they call them- 
selves Christians, arc sfiamcfully ignorant of the nature and design 
of Christianity, and even of the first principles of the oracles of God. 
And indeed the gcueral neglect of the education of children, and of 
family order and religion, is one of the most unhappy symptoms of 
the great degeneracy of the present age, and which gives us the most 
melancholy prospects of the succeeding one. For what can be ex- 
pected from those who are bred up under parents, that take no care 
to instil worthy principles into their minds, and in families where 
they see no signs of religion or the fear of God ? Unnatural parents ! 
who seem to make the real welfare and happiness of their children, 
the least of their concern ; or, if they take some care to adorn their 
bodies and form their outward behaviour, neglect the culture of their 
better parts, their minds, or at least take no care to train them up 
to a just sense of religion and morals, or to a taste for what is truly 
laudable and excellent ! Unhappy children ! in whom, for want of 
proper early instruction and discipline, irregular appetites and pas- 
sions, and evil habits, arc daily gathering strength, till at length 
they are turned out, unfurnished with good principles, or worthy 
sentiments of things, into a world full of temptations and snares. Is 
it to be wondered at, if such persons become an easy prey to wicked 
and impious seducers, and are soou drawn into profaneness and 
infidelity, and into dissoluteness and debauchery, which, where it 
prevails, tendeth to corrupt or to extinguish true probity and public 
spirit, and every noble and generous affection and sentiment? And 
in that case, the higher their condition is, and the greater their 
affluence of fortune, the more pernicious is the contagion of their 
example; and those who otherwise might have been the ornament 
and support, become the disgrace and pest of the community. 

On the contary, how agreeable is it to behold well-regulated 
families, children bred up in the fear of God, their minds early prin- 
cipled with just notions of things, and good affections, and worthy 
habits, carefully cherished and improved ! Those of the one sex, 
formed under the influence of religion to a just and delicate sense of 
purity and virtue, and to that modesty and gentleness of manners 
and behaviour, which hath been always esteemed one of their love- 
liest ornaments: those of the other, trained up by a proper institu- 
tion aud discipline to a rational piety, and the government of their 
appetites and passions, and to a just and manly sense of what is 
truly honourable, virtuous, and praise-worthy. And here again the 
same great example presenteth itself, of a most eminent personage of 
the highest dignity , who, amidst all the pomps and splendours of a 
court, hath esteemed it one of her most pleasing employments, to 
inspect the education of her illustrious offspring, and to this hath 
applied her princely cares and personal attendance. And surely it 
must be the earnest wish of every good mind, that she may have the 
sincere and noble satisfaction of seeing them grow up under her 
tender and watchful eye, in every virtue and excellence, which may 
render them public ornaments and blessings, and diffuse a beneficial 
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and extensive influence, of great use in the present age, and the 
effects of which may be transmitted to succeeding generations. 

How happy would it be for these nations, if, in conformity to an 
example so justly admired, the great and noble would look upon the 
care of their children and families to be one of the worthiest objects 
of their attention and concern ! This could scarcely fail to have a 
good effect upon those of the lower rank. Then might we hope to 
sec religion and virtue flourish, and a new and hopeful generation 
springing up among us, the surest earnest of national glory and hap- 
piness. For it is a maxim of undoubted truth, as well as of great 
importance, That a careful education of children will lay the best 
foundation for well-ordered families, as these will contribute the 
most of any thing to the peace and good order of the community. 

I shall conclude this address with the admirable words of St. 
Paul : fi Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things arc just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

I have now finished the design I undertook, and which hath been 
carried on to a much greater length than I at first designed. God 
grant that what hath been offered in this volume, may answer 
the end for which it was sincerely intended, the serving the cause 
of important truth, piety, and virtue in the world, and especially 
in these nations, in which such open insults have been offered 
to religion, and particularly to the holy Gospel of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. For myself, what I desire above 
all things, is, that I may feel the power and influence of that excel- 
lent religion upon my own soul, animating and regulating my con- 
duct in life, supporting and comforting me in death, and preparing 
me for that better state which we arc raised to the hope of by the 
gospel. 
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CONTAINING REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THINGS IN THESE NATIONS. 


There is a great and growing Corruption in these Lands, notwithstanding the signal 
Advantages we enjoy. — This Corruption not justly chargeable on our Religion as 
Christians and Protestants, but on the Neglect or Contempt of it. — The unaccount- 
able Eagerness that bath been shown in spreading the principles of Infidelity, of 
very ill Consequence to the Public. — The Tendency of Irreligion and Vice to bring 
Misery and Ruin upon a People, both in the natural Course of Things, and by the 
just Judgments of God. — Many things in the late and present Course of God's 
Dispensations have an alarming Appearance. — Repentance and Reformation, and a 
strict Adherence to the Faith and Practice of Christianity, the properest Way of 
averting the Tokens of the divine Displeasure, and promoting the national Pros- 
perity. — The happy State of Things which this would introduce. 


Though the following considerations do not directly and imme- 
diately relate to the Viexo of the Deistical Writers, yet they nmy 
perhaps come in not improperly as an appendix to it ; and will, I 
hope, not be thought altogether unsuitable to the general nature 
and design of the preceding work. 

It was with great satisfaction that I read the order for a General 
and Public Fast, to be religiously observed by all his Majesty's 
subjects in these kingdoms, and which is drawn up with great 
seriousness and solemnity. It is there acknowledged, that “ the 
manifold sins and wickedness of these kingdoms have most justly 
deserved heavy and severe punishments from the hand of heaven.’' 
We are called upon to humble ourselves before almighty God, and 
in a most devout and solemn manner to send up our prayers and 
supplications to the divine Majesty, to avert all those judgments 
which we most justly have deserved, to continue his mercies, and 
perpetuate the enjoyment of the Protestant religion among us, and 
safety and prosperity to his Majesty's kingdoms and dominions. 

Having so great an authority to bear me out, I shall add some 
reflections, # which have made a deep impression upon my mind, 
with reference to the present state of things among us. 

We have been eminently distinguished above most other nations 
by happy privileges and advantages. Providence hath blessed us 
with an abundance of those things which are usually thought to 
contribute to the public prosperity and happiness. Never had any 
people a fuller enjoyment of liberty ; a profusion of wealth has 
flowed in upon us by our widely extended commerce. We have had 
great advantages for improvement in the arts aud sciences, and 
every branch of useful knowledge : especially that which is the 
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most valuable and important of all others, the knowledge of religion 
in its truth and purity. The light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
freed from the absurdities, the superstitions, and idolatries with 
which it hath been incumbered in many other countries professing 
the Christian Faith, hath long shone among us. The holy Scrij^ 
tures are not locked up in an unknown tongue, nor confined to the 
studies of the learned, but are put into the hands of the people : so 
that all men may have access to that sacred rule of faith and prac- 
tice, the original standard of the Christian religion. The treasures 
of knowledge are opened, and the public instructions so frequently 
and freely dispensed, that it may be said, that “ wisdom cricth 
without, she uttereth her voice in the streets.” 

It might be expected, that a people so distinguished by advan- 
tages for religious and moral improvement, should also be remark- 
ably distinguished by the knowledge and practice of piety, wisdom, 
and virtue, and by a zeal for our holy religion. But though it is 
to be hoped there are many among us, who are unfeignedly thank- 
ful for our inestimable privileges, and careful to make a right 
improvement of them, yet it cannot be denied, that a great corrup- 
tion hath spread itself, and seems to be growing among all orders 
and degrees of men. This is a very disagreeable subject ; but the 
first step to a proper remedy is to be duly sensible of the true state 
of our own case. Our wealth and plenty hath been abused to an 
amazing luxury, and our liberty to a boundless licentiousness. 
Many act as if they had no other way of showing that they are free 
but by casting off all restraints, and setting themselves loose from 
all the ties of religion and virtue. Atheism hath appeared almost 
without disguise ; or, which in effect comes to the same thing, the 
disbelief of a Providence, of God’s moral attributes and govern- 
ment, and of a future state. The most virulent reproach and con- 
tempt hath been cast upon the adorable Jesus, and the methods of 
our redemption and salvation by him. All that part of our duty 
which more immediately relateth to the supreme Being, scemeth to 
be regarded by many as a matter of indifference. And the slightest 
observation may convince us, that there is a growing neglect of 
public worship, as if the profierest way of showing our gratitude to 
God for the glorious privilege we have of worshipping him according 
to the dictates of our own consciences, were not to render him any 
public homage or religious worship at all. That holy day, which is 
by divine appointment, and by that of our own laws, set apart from 
worldly businesses and cares, for the purposes of religion, for 
receiving public instructions, and for attending on divine worship, . 
hath been treated with great contempt. And in this too many of 
those who, by their authority and influence, should set a good 
example to others, have unhappily led the way. Can there be a 
greater contempt cast upon it than to hold gaining assemblies on 
that day ? And when this is done by persons of rank, can it be 
wondered at, that by the lower kind of people it is often the worst 
employed of any day in the week, and devoted to idleness and 
vice ? * And it cannot but give concern to every good mind, that an 
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institution, so admirably calculated for the advancement of religious 
knowledge, piety, and virtue, and for promoting good order in the 
community, should be so strangely perverted and abused. 

Having mentioned the practice of gaming, I cannot help observ- 
ing, that among other unfavourable symptoms of the growing cor- 
ruption among us, this is not the least, that that practice is of late 
years become more general, and carried to a greater excess, than 
has been known before in these kingdoms. The wisest men of all 
nations have been so sensible both of the pernicious effects of this 
vice to particular persons and families, and its ill influence on the 
community, that it would fill a large volume barely to recite the 
laws that have been made against it, both in former and latter ages. 
Our own laws have fixed a brand upon it, and in effect declared 
the gain made by it to be dishonourable and infamous ; yet is the 
being instructed in the mysteries of it become a necessary part of 
education, whilst the seasoning the tender minds of young persons 
with principles of religion and just sentiments of things, and forming 
them to the worthiest practices, is, it is to be feared, in a great 
measure neglected. 

But what affordeth the most melancholy apprehensions is, the 
great corruption and depravity of manners which is so generally 
and justly complained of. — The most blasphemous abuse of the 
name of God, by shocking oaths and imprecations, and the most 
corrupt and wilful perjuries, drunkennesses, and excesses of riot, 
but especially by tnc excessive drinking of distilled spirituous 
liquors, the health, morals, and religion of the laborious and useful 
parts of these kingdoms are well-nigh destroyed. Fired with this 
infernal poison, they are spirited to perpetrate and execute the most 
bold, daring, and mischievous enter prizes, and, shaking off all fear 
and shame, become audaciously impudent in all manner of vice, 
lewdness, immorality, and profaneness, in defiance of all laws 
human and divine. But it doth not stop here : its malignant influ- 
ence reaches to the children yet unborn, who come half-burnt up 
and shrivelled into the world, and who, as soon as born, suck in 
this deadly poison with their mother’s or nurse’s milk : so that, if 
this worse than all plagues be suffered to go on, it will make a 
general havoc, especially amongst the soldiers, sailors, and laborious 
part of the nation, who arc manifestly degenerated from the more " 
manly constitutions of preceding generations.* Besides an amazing 


* See “ Distilled Spirituous Liquors the Banc of the Nation,’’ 8vo. 2nd Edit. 17.'i<>, 
London. Dr' Stephen Hales’s “ Friendly Admonition to the Drinkers of Din, 
Brandy, and other Spirituous Liquors, which are so destructive of the Industry, 
Morals, Health, and Lives of the People;” a new edition with additions, and an 
appendix ; and is in the catalogue of the hooks distributed by the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, London. — This worthy divine and excellent philosopher 
(whose whole life has been usefully employed in promoting the honour of Hod and 
the welfare of mankind), in a treatise upon the distilling of sea-water, and the use of 
ventilators, &c., just published, speaking of distilled spirituous liquors, says— u How 
much therefore does it behove all, who have any concern for the honour and dignity of 
their own kindred species, any indignation at its being thus debased and disgraced, 
any bowels of pity for the vast multitudes, not less perhaps than a million, that are 
yearly destroyed all over the woild, by the moral as well as natural, and therefore 
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dissoluteness, and impurities of all kinds, even those that are most 
unnatural, and which are not fit to be named amongst Christians. 
To which may be added, the horrid crime of self-murder, not only 
frequently practised, but pleaded for : a practice deservedly rendered 
infamous by our laws, as being a murder committed by a man upon 
his own person, in opposition not only to the most sacred obli- 
gations of religion, and the rights of the community, but to the 
strongest instincts of the human nature, wisely implanted in us by 
the great Author of our beings, as a bar to such monstrous prac- 
tices. — -To all which may be added, that barbarous practice of men’s 
murdering one another, upon a pretended point of honour, as it is 
called, for the most slight and trivial offences, below the cognizance 
of our laws. A crime inexcusable in a civilized country, and which 
yet generally passes unpunished, and thus leaves the guilt of blood 
upon the land, crying aloud for vengeance. — It is impossible fora 
thinking man, that has a true zeal for the honour of God and the 
interests of religion and virtue, and who hath the welfare and 
happiness of his country really at heart, not to be deeply aflTeclcd 
with such a view of things, and solicitous what the consequence 
may prove. 

And now it is a natural inquiry, what can this be owing to ? 
Whence can it be, that nations so happily privileged, and favoured 
wi^h so many advantages for the knowledge and practice of religion, 
should have sunk into such an amazing corruption and degeneracy ? 
Can tliis be consistently charged on religion itself, cither the Chris- 
tian religion or the Protestant, which is the religion of Jesus, as 
taught in the holy scriptures, and freed from the abuses and corrup- 
tions that have been brought into it ? The deists have pretended 
the first, the enemies to the reformation the last. The answer to 
both is in effect the same. Can that be the cause of corruptions 
among Christians, which, if steadily adhered to, is the best remedy 
against those corruptions ? Can that occasion an abounding in 
vice and wickedness, which, if really believed and seriously consi- 
dered, exhibited! the most powerful dissuasives from it that can 
enter into the human mind ? Can the furnishing the people with 
the means of knowledge, and bringing them to an acquaintance 
with the holy scriptures, which are able to make us“ wise unto sal- 
vation,” and are “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness,” can this have any tendency lo 
encourage them in vice and dissoluteness ? Such a supposition is 

worst of all evils, that ever befell unhappy man ; to use their utmost endeavours to 
deliver mankind from the pest! But notwithstanding this astonishing ravage aiul de- 
struetion of the human speeies, yet the unhappy unrelenting nations of the world seem 
as unconcerned about it as if only so many thousands, nay millions, of caterpillars or 
locusts were destroyed thereby. Was there ever a more important occasion to rouse 
the indignation of mankind? Cun wo he calm and undisturbed, when this mighty 
destroyer rears up its envenomed head ? The most zealous advocates for drams, even 
the unhappy besotted dram infs themselves, the prolonging of whose lives, and whose 
real welfare, both here and hereafter, is hereby sincerely intended, cannot lind fault 
with this well-meant remonstrance, in defence of them ami of all mankind, against 
this universal destroyer, from one who has long been labouring, and that not without 
success, in finding means to preserve multitudes of lives by various means.’ 
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contrary to the plainest dictates of common sense. The corruption 
therefore complained of can never be the natural effect or product 
of bur advantages, and especially of the religion we profess. On 
the contrary, the best and surest preservative against this growing 
corruption, and the most effectual way of recovering frofn it, would 
be to have a high esteem for those divine oracles, to read and con- 
sider them with attention, and to lay to heart the excellent instruc- 
tions and directions which are there set before us. 

There is a far more natural account to be given of that conru p- 
tion of manners, that vice and wickedness which so much aboundctli 
among us. It is owing not to the knowledge or belief of religion, 
but to the neglect or contempt of it ; to a strange indifference to- 
wards it in some, whilst others use their utmost endeavours to tra- 
duce and expose it under the vilifying characters of superstition, 
priestcraft, or enthusiasm. Great numbers of impious books have 
swarmed among us, both formerly and of late : some of which are 
not only levelled against Christianity, but strike at the foundations 
of all religion, the attributes and providence of God, and a future 
state of retribution. The manifest tendency of them has been to 
banish the fear of the Deity, to confound the moral differences of 
things, to degrade the human nature to a level with the brutes, and 
thereby extinguish every noble and generous sentiment, to deprive 
good men of the blessed hope of immortality, and to free bad men 
from the fears of future punishments, and the apprehensions of a 
supreme Governor and Judge. These principles, and the books 
that contain them, have been propagated with great eagerness and 
industry, both in these kingdoms, and in our plantations abroad, 
and sometimes at a considerable expence. This preposterous kind 
of zeal for infidelity may, to a considerate observer, seem to be an 
odd phenomenon, of which no rational account can be given. One 
may, in some degree, account for a man’s being hurried away by the 
violence of his appetites and passions, to do what his own mind 
disapproves and condemns : but that any man should coolly take 
pains to set other men loose from all the restraints of religion and 
conscience, and thereby, as far as in him lies, attempt to dissolve 
the bands of society and public order, and encourage men to gratify 
and fulfil their appetites and passions without controul, the natural 
consequence of which would be to introduce universal confusion, in 
which he himself may be a great sufferer, is absolutely unaccount- 
able on any principles of good sense or sound policy ; so that, if we 
did not see frequent instances of it, we should be apt to think 
it scarcely' possible that any men in their senses should act so 
strange a part. 

One very pernicious consequence of such open attempts against 
religion is, the spreading profaneness and dissoluteness of manners 
among the lower kind of people, who easily catch the contagion, 
when once men of higher degree , or at least that pretend to a su- 
perior sagacity, have set the example. And who can, without deep 
concern, observe, that this is very much become the case among us 
at present? Great numbers of those who belong to what ought to 
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be the most industrious body of the people, are sunk into irreligion 
and vice : and in proportion as these prevail, they become averse to 
all honest labour and industry, and prone to the most flagitious 
crimes, which have the worst effect imaginable on the peace and 
good order of the community. And it is easy to see what mischief 
and confusion must thence ensue. A sober and industrious populace 
is the strength, the riches, the glory of a nation : but when those, 
that should be the labouring hands, become vicious and dissolute, 
they are prepared for every kind of wickedness and disorder. As, 
from their rank and education, they have, for the most part, little 
regard to the appearances of honour and decency, if at the same 
time they have cast off the tics of religion, and the fear of God, and 
a regard to the powers of the world to come, and are abandoned to 
their appetites and passions, what are they not capable of? It is 
an observation which hath generally held, and is verified by the 
experience of all ages, that “ righteousness cxalteth a nation, but 
sin (i. e. abounding vice and wickedness) is a reproach unto any 
people” (i. e. it bringeth disgrace and misery upon them), Prov. 
xiii. 10. When once a neglect of religion and a corruption of man- 
ners become general, they have a natural tendency to dissolve and 
enervate a nation, and to extinguish true public spirit and a manly 
fortitude. Nor have any people long maintained their liberties, 
after having lost their probity and virtue. 

Thus it is in the natural course of things, and thus it also is by 
the just judgment of God, and according to the stated rules of the 
divine procedure towards nations or large communities. God may 
indeed, in his great wisdom and goodness, long bear with a degene- 
rate people, and may even continue to pour forth many blessings 
upon them when they are in a corrupt state, especially if there be a 
considerable remnant of good men still to be found among them. 
But when their iniquities arc grown up to such a height, and have 
continued so long, that ho doth not see fit to bear with them any 
longer, the measure of their iniquities is said to be full ; the time is 
come for executing a severe vengeance upon them, and the punish- 
ment falls heavier for being so long delayed. 

Whosoever duly considereth these things will be apt to think, 
that, according to the ordinary method of God’s providential deal- 
ings towards backsliding nations and churches, we have too much 
reason to apprehend his righteous judgments. The present situa- 
tion of things hath an alarming appearance, and, if we be not 
utterly stupid, must tend to awaken us out of our security. Scarcely 
ever was there a time in which it might be more justly said, that 
u God’s judgments arc abroad in the earth.” I need not enter into 
particulars : they are very well known, and fresh in our remembrance. 
There have been, to use our. Saviour’s emphatical expressions, “ com- 
motions and great earthquakes in divers places, — distress of nations 
with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring : men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those tilings that shall come 
upon the earth,” Luke xxi. 9. 1 1. 2f>. Of so vast an extent have 
the amazing concussions bem, reaching to many parts of Lurope, 

x x 
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Africa, and America, at a great distance from one another, and in 
divers places have produced such dreadful effects, even to the sub- 
version of great and populous cities, that it looketh as if God were 
about some great and remarkable work of judgment, “ to punish the 
world for their evil, and the wicked for tlieir iniquities/’ as the pro- 
phet expresseth it, Is. xiii. 11. Surely every man, who believeth 
that there is a Providence which extendeth its care to mankind, 
must believe that it hath a special concernment in events of such a 
nature, which so nearly affect nations and large communities, and 
on which the lives and fortunes of so many thousands depend. 
Though second causes are admitted, still it must be considered, 
that they are all under the direction and superintendence of God’s 
sovereign providence, which so ordereth and over-ruleth the cir- 
cumstances of things, and the course of natural causes, as to sub- 
serve the ends of his moral administration with regard to his reason- 
able creatures, and to execute his purposes towards them, whether 
in a way of judgment or of mercy. And, in every such case, we 
should fix our views not merely or principally on second causes, 
but should look above them to the supreme Disposer, and endeavour 
to comport with the designs of his infinite wisdom and righteous- 
ness. Calamitous events of a public nature are not to be considered 
as concerning only the particular persons or people that immediately 
suffer by them. They have a more extensive view, and are designed 
and fitted to give instructive lessons to all mankind that hear them. 
The natural tendency of all such dispensations is to awaken in the 
minds of men a holy fear of the divine Majesty, and to give them 
a most affecting conviction of the vanity and instability of all worldly 
hopes and dependencies. The prophet Isaiah, after having de- 
scribed in a very lively manner the striking impressions that should 
be made upon the hearts of men because of “ the fear of the Lord, 
and the glory of his Majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth,” very properly adds, “ Cease ye from man whose breath is 
in his nostrils : for wherein is he to be accounted of? Is. xi. 20, 21. 
Of what avail, in such a time of awful visitation, are the arts of 
human policy, the pomp of courts, or the power of mighty armies, 
or the riches and grandeur of the most populous and magnificent 
cities ? The plain voice of such dispensations, a voice intelligible 
to all mankind, is this: “ Let all the earth fear the Lord : let all 
the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him.” Psal. xxxiii. 8. 
“ The Lord is the true God, he \i the living God, and an everlast- 
ing King : at his wrath the earth shall tremble ; and the nations 
shall not* be able to abide his indignation. Jer. x. 10. Surely we 
should be ready to cry out on such occasions, “ Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. Who would not fear thee, and glorify 
thy name ? for thou only art holv. For all nations shall come and 
worship before thee: for thy judgments are made manifest.” Rev. 
xv. 3, 4. The great use which is to be made of such awful dispen- 
sations, is well expressed by the prophet Isaiah, xxvi. 9. “ When 
thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
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earn righteousness;” i. e. they ought to do so ; and it is the natural 
tendency of such judgments to engage them to do so. The cala- 
mities inflicted upon others should be regarded by us as solemn 
warnings and admonitions, which it highly concerneth us to improve. 
The language of such dispensations to all that hear of them, is the 
same with that of our Saviour to the 'Jews, when speaking of those 
persons on whom the tower of Siloam fell, and of those whose blood 
Pilate mingied with their sacrifices, “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” Luke xiii. 3. 5. How inexcusable shall we 
therefore be, if, instead of laying these things seriously to heart, 
we continue careless and unaffected still, and go on in a thoughtless 
round of gaieties and pleasures, like those the prophet mentions. 
Is. v. 12. “ The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine 
are in their feasts : but they regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of his hands.” Against such persons 
a solemn woe is there denounced. And elsewhere, speaking of 
some who continued to indulge themselves in luxury and riot, and 
all kinds of sensual mirth, at a time when the circumstances of 
things called for deep humiliation and repentance, he saith, “ It 
was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of hosts. Surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord God of 
hosts.” Is. xxii. 12, 13, 14. 

Whosoever carefully observeth the course of the divine dispensa- 
tions towards us for some time past, will be sensible that we have 
had many warnings given us. A pestilence amongst the cattle in 
England for many years past, and tnough abated, still continues in 
some parts of this country. Rut a few years ago the sword of war 
raged in one part of the united kingdom of Great Britain, and was 
near penetrating to the centre of it, and threatened the subversion of 
that constitution, on which the preservation of our religion, laws, and 
liberties, in a great measure dependeth : but, through the great 
goodness of God, our fears were, after some time, happily dispelled. 
More lately encroachments have been made upon our possessions 
and plantations abroad, in which our national' safety and prosperity 
is very nearly interested. And now it is not many weeks since a 
mo£t dreadful calamity hath befallen a kingdom, so very nearly con- 
nected with us in interest and alliance; that the calamity may be 
regarded as, in a considerable degree, our own. And in fact, we 
have been and are great sufferers by it. Many lives have been lost * 
of his Majesty's subjects belonging to Gregt Britain and Ireland, 
and many more there are, who, by the sudden subversion, have 
either been totally, or in a considerable degree, deprived of their 
worldly substance, and reduced to circumstances of distress. A 
present stop is put to the course of a most advantageous commerce. 
The springs of our wealth are obstructed ; a great blow is struck at 
our trade, in which we are so apt to place our confidence : and this 
at the very time when we seem to be entering upon a war with a 
mighty nation, a war that threatens to be very hazardous, and 
which’ must needs put us to a vast expcnce, which we are not very 
well able to bear. That particular judgment, under which some of 
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the neighbouring nations have so severely suffered, and which is 
one of the most dreadful of all others, hath greatly threatened us. 
It is but a veiy few years since that great city, which is the metro- 
polis of these kingdoms, and the centre of our wealth and commerce, 
felt an alarming snock, though, through the great mercy of God, it 
did little more than threaten and terrify. Since that time, and very 
lately, there have been several very unusual phenomena among us, 
of such a nature as to have a threatening aspect : extraordinary agi- 
tations of the water both on our coasts and within land, and shocks 
of an earthquake felt in several parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of his Majesty’s dominions abroad. 

Thus the divine judgments seem to be advancing upon us, and 
have gradually begun to operate. But such is the mercy and for- 
bearance of God towards us, that he seems loath to inflict upon us 
the fierceness of his anger, or to pour forth all his wrath. lie is 
pleased to give us previous warnings, to awaken and rouse us out of 
our security, that by a timely repentance, and by humbling our- 
selves under his mighty hand, we may prevent the necessity of in- 
flicting severer punishments. Ilis hand is lifted up, but the awful 
stroke seemeth to be suspended for a while, as if he were unwilling 
to proceed to extremities with us. Upon considering these things, 
that most affecting expostulation comes to my mind, which God 
condescended to make by his prophet Hosea, with regard to his 
people Israel, when in a very dangerous backsliding state. “ llow 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? How shall I deliver thee up, Israel/ 
How shall I make thee as Admali? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together. 
I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger ; I will not return to 
destroy Ephraim : for I am God, and not man, the Holy One in the 
midst of thee.” Hos. xi. 8, 9. Yet we find at length, upon their 
obstinately persisting in their disobedience and ingratitude, and 
abusing the methods of his indulgence, and even growing more and 
more corrupted, he saw it necessary to execute his awful judgments 
upon them, even to the utter subverting that kingdom, and sub- 
jecting it to a foreign yoke. God forbid that this should be our 
case ! Let us therefore make a right use of the divine forbearance. 
We have hitherto had reason to “ sing of mercy as well as of judg- 
ment. 9 ’ Let us not, by our abuse of his goodness, provoke him to pour 
» forth upon us the full vials of his penal wrath. With an ingenuous 
sorrow and self-abasement we should acknowledge our aggravated 
transgressions, our neglect and abuse of the privileges and advan- 
tages we 'have so long enjoyed, the contempt that hath been cast on 
his glorious gospel, and the profaneness and dissoluteness of man- 
ners, which hath so much prevailed. On these accounts, let us 
humble ourselves deeply before God, and implore his mercy, and 
contribute, as far as in us lieth, to the carrying on a work of 
national repentance and reformation. It is undoubtedly our duty, 
in the present conjuncture of affairs, when we seem to be entering 
upon an hazardous and expensive war, to exert our utmost efforts 
for assisting and supporting the government, and to apply ourselves 
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to the use of all proper means which human prudence may suggest. 
But still we must get this fixed upon our minds, that whatever pro- 
jects may be formed for procuring national advantages, and promot- 
ing the public prosperity, all other expedients to make a people 
flourish, without reformation of manners, aud without the know- 
ledge and practice of religion and public virtue, however they may 
seem to have an effect for a while, will, in the issue, prove ineffec- 
tual and vain. 

The most proper way we can take to avert impending judgments, 
to preserve and maintain our valuable privileges, and promote the 
public welfare and happiness, is not to express a clamorous zeal for 
liberty at the same time that we abuse it to an unrestrained licen- 
tiousness, than which nothing hath a greater tendency, both 
through the righteous judgment of God, and in the nature of the 
thing, to deprive us of our liberties ; but it is to endeavour to make 
a just and wise improvement of our advantages, to maintain a strict 
regard to religion, probity , and purity of manners, and to guard 
against vice, libertinism, profatieness, and debauchery . This, and 
this alone, will preserve us a free, a flourishing, and happy people. 
God grant that*this may be the blessing of these nations to the 
latest posterity ; and that we may long enjoy the light of the glo- 
rious gospel of Christ shining among us in its genuine purity, and 
the inestimable advantage of a freedom to profess it, and to worship 
God according to the directions of his word, and the dictates of 
our own consciences, without being exposed to persecuting rage 
and violence ! Happy natiorfte that we still are ! if we be but duly 
sensible of our happiness ! and careful to make a right use of our 
privileges ! What a glorious face of things would soon appear 
among us, if, as we have the best religion in the world, we took 
care to govern ourselves by its sacred rules, and to act under the 
influence of its divine instructions and important motives! Virtue, 
supported and animated by the glorious hopes of the gospel, would 
appear in its genuine sacred charms, and in its lovely beauty and 
excellence. Love, the true spirit of Christianity, would prevail, 
and produce a mutual forbearance in lesser differences, at the same 
time that there would be a happy agreement in matters of the 
highest importance; there would be a zeal without bigotry, a liberty 
without licentiousness. The natural consequence o. all this would 
be peace and harmony in larger and lesser societies. Such would 
be the face of things among us, as far as could be expected in this 
state of imperfection, if the religion of Jesus were firmly believed, 
and duly considered, and men would be more generally persuaded 
to give up themselves to its divine conduct. T his would render 
persons in high stations signally useful to the public, and ornaments 
as well as supports to their country. And at the same time sobri- 
ety, industry , temperance , and good order, would spread among the 
body of the people. Nor would true bravery and fortitude be want- 
ing. For though superstition tendeth to produce mean and unmanly 
fears, true religion, and a steady belief of a wise and righteous Pro- 
vidence, hath h tendency to fortify efnd establish the muid, and to 
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produce a real courage and greatness of soul, which will enable a 
man to meet death with a calm intrepidity in a noble and just cause, 
and stand the shock of the greatest terrors. 

It is a reflection which hath frequently occurred to my mind, 
especially on occasion of the late dreadful judgments of God, how 
different, under the apprehension or pressure of an amazing calamity, 
must be the state of one that firmly believeth Christianity, and en- 
deavoureth to govern his practice by its excellent rules, from that of 
the atheist and unbeliever, or of the man who, though he profess- 
eth to believe the Christian religion, liveth in a plain contradiction 
to its sacred obligations. The former, however black and disas- 
trous the face of things may appear to be, which naturally tend to 
create fears in the human mind, yet is persuaded, that all things are 
under the direction of infinite wisdom, righteousness, and goodness, 
and that we live in a world where every thing, above, beneath, and 
on every side of us, is in the hand of 6od, and under the direction 
of his Providence ; who, as he can arm all his creatures against us, 
and make them the instruments of his just displeasure ; so, if we be 
careful to please him, and approve ourselves in his sight, can make 
the whole creation eround us tc be as it were in acovenantof peace 
and friendship with us. Or, if a good man be involved in the same 
outward calamities with others, as must often, without a miracle, 
be expected, in calamities which happen to large communities, still 
he hath this to support him, that the great Lord of the universe is 
his father and his friend, and will cause those outward evils to turn, 
in the final issue, to his greatest benefit. Death itself, if this shall 
befal him, shall prove a real gain to him, and shall introduce him to 
a better world, and a nobler society. It is justly observed concern- 
ing the “ man that fcareth the Lord, that dough teth greatly in his 
commandments, that he shall not be afraid of evi. tidings, his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord, Psal. cxi. 1. 7. Wot only may he 
say, upon good grounds, with the Psalmist, “ The Lord is on my 
side, I will not fear: what can man do unto me?” Psal. cxviii. 6‘. 
And again, “ Tho gh in host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear ; though war si ould rise against me, in this will T be 
confident, Psal. xv V ii. 2. But he may break forth into that nohJ« 
strain of triumph, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea : though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, and though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof,” Psal. xlvi. 1, 2, 3. 
On the other hand the wicked and ungodly man, continuing such, 
hath no proper resource, no solid comfort or support in a day of 
calamity, when all things seem black and dismal about him. For 
either he looketh upon them to be the effects of a wild chance , or 
blind necessity , which cannot possibly be the object of a rational 
trust and confidence, and which leaves no room for hope, but in 
that which nature hath an abhorrence of, an utter extinction of 
being: or, he apprehendeth them to be the iust judgments of the 
wise and righteous governor of the world, whom he hath offended 
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by his sins. And vain it is to brave it against the wrath of heaven. 
Not to fear creatures like ourselves, in a just cause, argueth a noble 
and manly fortitude : but not to fear Cod, the Almighty Lord of 
the universe, is not courage, but madness. The only proper thing 
whicli remaincth for such persons to do, and it is what reason, as 
well as Scripture, directeth to, is to humble themselves deeply under 
the mighty hand of God, and to flee to his infinite mercy, through 
Jesus Christ, in a hearty compliance with the most reasonable and 
gracious terms which he hath appointed, for obtaining an interest 
in his grace and favour. 

Upon the whole, the best thing that can be wished for the ho- 
nour of God, for the happiness .of mankind, and for the real wel- 
iare of our country, is, tnat a hearty zeal for the knowledge and 
practice of our holy religion may have a revival among us ; and 
that persons of all orders and conditions may join in contributing 
to promote its sacred interests. And notwithstanding the corrup- 
tion too justly complained of, there are many, I am persuaded, 
among us, ana may the number of them daily increase ; who are 
earnestly desirous to do this. Every man hath it in his power to 
contribute something towards it, at least by endeavouring to “ walk 
in a conversation becoming the gos.iel.’' But there are some per- 
sons who have peculiar advantages ror doing honour and service to 
Christianity. '1 hose especially th' t are distinguished by their high 
rank, their fortune, and quality, should make use of the influence 
this gives them for recommending and promoting true religion and 
virtue, which will add a lustre to their titles , and dignities, and is 
one of the best ways they can take to show their regard to the pub- 
lic liapniness. Magistrates should account it their duty and their 
honour to employ the authority they are invested with, for serving 
the interests of religion, and discountenancing vice and wickedness; 
since for this purpose they are appointed, that they “ may be <brthe 
punishment of e 1-doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” 
And it is then that their authority will have its proper influence, 
when it is strengthened by tuat of their own good example. But, 
above all, they who are honoured with th character of "he ministers 
of the holy Jesus should make it the very business d their lives to 
spread and promote real vital Christianity, .o instruct the people in its 
important doctrines, and build them up in their most holy faith, and 
to enforce upon them the excellent duties it enjoins, by all the 
* powerful and most engaging motives which the gospel sets before us. 
And that their instructions may have the proper effect, it highly 
concerneth them to keep themselves free from the fashionable vices 
and follies of the age, and to endeavour to be ensamples to their 
flocks, by a well tempered zeal, piety and charity, and the virtues 
of a holy life. Thus will they not only do the highest service to re- 
ligion, but procure the greatest honour to themselves, and the most 
just veneration for their sacred character, which, where it is not 
disgraced by a conduct unworthy of it, naturally demandeth the 
esteem and regard of all the true friends to religion and virtue. 

For these valuable and excellent purposes, may the God of all 
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grace pour forth his Holy Spirit upon all orders and degrees of men 
in these nations, that, as thety bear the honourable name of Chris- 
tians, they may " adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things; 
and, being filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding, may walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing; being fruitful in every good work.” 

1 may be thought perhaps to have insisted too largely upon these 
things. But I cannot but think, that one of the principal things 
which ought to be proposed in books written in defence of Christi- 
anity, should be not merely to promote the speculative belief of it, 
but to engage men to that which is the main design of its excellent 
doctrines, as well as precepts — a holy and a virtuous practice. 
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Containing a View of the present Times, with regard to Religion and Morals Re. 

flections suggested by that View. — An Illustration of the excellent Tendency of 

^ Christianity to promote even temporal, and particularly, national Happiness. An 

Enforcement of the Necessity of a general Reformation of Manners. — And Cautions 
against the Poison of Infidelity. 


INTRODUCTION. 

• The principles, contained in the preceding Appendix, are not 
only just and salutary in themselves, but have been singularly illus- 
trated and enforced by the events which have happened on the 
grand theatre of human affairs, since it was written. As the con- 
sideration of these events, and of the most prominent causes which 
have produced them, must strongly tend to awake the dormant at- 
tention of mankind to religious concerns, and, particularly, to the 
great and important doctrines of Christianity, it appears highly 
proper at this time, and on occasion of a new edition of Leland’s 
most excellent work, to take a cursory view of the awful dispensa- 
tions of divine Providence which a short course of years has exhi- 
bited to an astonished world, and, to bestow some serious reflection 
on the principles and conduct which they so strongly inculcate on 
all ranks and conditions of men. This shall be the chief subject 
of this additional Appendix. Its comprehensive nature, its intimate 
connexion with the highest interests of mankind, and its peculiar 
relation to the present times, would demand both a fuller discus- 
sion than is compatible with the limits of this paper, and greater 
abilities than the writer of it pretends to possess. Such, however, 
as it is, it may do some good, and with this view solely it was com- 
posed. 

The considerations now to be presented to the reader, arise di- 
rectly from the contemplation of the present state of Europe, and 
those striking convulsions and revolutions which it exhibits. Reli- 
gion, not politics, is the writer’s object. Rut, as religious concerns 
have been strongly affected by political agitations, and as an irreli- 
gious spirit has much contributed to produce the most dreadful 
calamities of the times, it is necessary, to the end in view, to direct 
a considerable portion of attention to the political world, and to sur- 
vey its most remarkable appearances. 

That the gross corruptions of Christianity, which have so long 
prevailed in countries called Christian, have, on the one hand, pow- 
erfully contributed to the rejection of all religious principle, and to 
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the dreadful disorders which this has occasioned, will not he qucs 
tioned by any person of discernment who is, in the smallest degree, 
acquainted with the present, and preceding, state of these countries. 
On the other hand, tne uncertain speculations of pretended philoso- 
phy, in contempt of the sure and salutary dictates of divine truth, 
even in countries where access is opened to the best sources of reli- 
gious information, have been productive of the most fatal conse- 
quences to morals, and to the happiness of civil society, which rests 
on no other foundation, but public and private virtue. Pure and 
genuine Christianity, unknown or despised, has failed to produce 
its blessed fruits on the earth. Its shadow and external form only 
have been preserved among the greater part of Christian nations ; 
and, even among those where its substance is to be found, its pure 
instructions, its power, its spirit, and its practice, are confined within 
very narrow bounds, while dissipation, immorality, and unrestrained 
licentiousness, reign through the greater part of the community. 
The time is now come when the judgments of God in the earth are 
proclaimed with such a loud and terrific voice, that they must rouSe 
the most inattentive, convince the most prejudiced, and, one should 
also think, bend the most obdurate to learn righteousness . In order 
to impress this awful trutli more strongly on the reader’s mind, it 
will be proper to consider the principal events of the present time; 
to attend to the instruction which they convey ; and to show the 
admirable tendency of the Christian religion to promote even the 
temporal happiness of mankind. 


SECTION I. 

* Of tlie present Aspect of the Times. 

Witiun the space of a few years, wonderful, and almost incredi- 
ble changes have happened on the great theatre of the world, 'flic 
American revolution was not only extremely important in itself, but 
has been productive of a series of astonishing events. The princi- 
ple, on which the American republic claimed and established its in- 
dependence, attracted universal attention. The foundations of civil 
society, the natural rights of man, and the reciprocal duties of rulers 
and subjects, were universally discussed; and, in the course of the 
discussioh, -views and opinions with respect to the political and civil 
condition of mankind, to which the generality of men had, hitherto, 
been strangers, were spread as far as the influence of the press could 
extend. Unhappily the greater part of European governments had 
equally departed from the principles of the religion they professed, 
and from those eternal maxims of justice by which every government 
ought to be directed, and substituted, in the place of these, the dic- 
tates of the most crooked and insidious policy. Corruption, begin- 
ning at the head, had diffused its baneful contagion through the 
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whole social body. Although mankind were almost everywhere 
panting for liberty, they were little qualified for its enjoyment, which 
can be obtained only in conjunction with that morality which directs 
freedom to its proper ends, and prevents it from degenerating into 
the grossest licentiousness. ° 

One of the most corrupt courts of Europe was certainly that of 
France. Its unvarying aim had, for ages, been its own aggrandize- 
ment ; and the means, which it employed for this purpose, were 
either craft, or violence, as the one or the other appeared most con- 
ducive to the immediate object in view. Actuated solely by that 
policy which dictated the diminution of a rival’s power, this court, 
as regardless of the dangers which threatened itself, as it was indif- 
ferent to the principles of liberty, embraced the American cause, and 
powerfully contributed to its triumph. 

The same policy led to foment discontents and dissensions in 
other countries, ana to undertake the defence of schemes of govern- 
ment the reverse of those by which its own administration was con- 
ducted. How short-sighted, how weak is the deepest policy of 
man ! What, in the view of those, who pursued these plans, ap- 
peared the most penetrating sagacity, and the most comprehensive 
wisdom, turned out, to them, the most egregious folly, and the most 
fatal delusion. 

The arts that were then practised, the pretexts that were employed, 
the writings that were disseminated, the armies and the fleets that 
were sent out to accomplish the designs of the French government 
— all contributed to diffuse, through France, political opinions, and 
a national spirit unknown to it before. That flagrant abuses in 
almost every department of the state; scandalous dilapidations of 
public treasure ; the consequent derangement of finance ; the want 
of regular resources to supply the deficiency ; the impotence of royal 
power to procure extraordinary ones without some appearance of 
national consent ; the impious attacks against not only every form 
and description of revealed, but even the fundamental principles of 
natural, religion, contained in the most admired and popular writ- 
ings; and the libertinism and dissolution of manners universally 
diffused, but particularly prevalent in the higher classes of society 
— that all these circumstances had prepared the French nation for 
some portentous and wide-extending revolution cannot be called in 
question. 

Its beginnings, indeed, wore a smilingappearance, and afforded a 
pleasing prospect of public felicity. Those who wished well to 
mankind, and ardently desired more equitable and-benificent plans 
of public administration to be universally adopted, easily cherished 
the delightful expectation of a happier era beginning to dawn upon 
Europe. / , , . , . , 

But, in this expectation, it is evident that they rather indulged 
the representation of benevolent fancy, than consulted the calm dic- 
tates of rational anticipation. It could not reasonably be supposed 
that a nation flf such levity of character, of such ardent and impe- 
tuous passions, and so corrupted by luxury, and still more by lire- 
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ligion, would, when set free from those restraints to which it had 
so long been subject, remain within any bounds of moderation. 
Scenes of tremendous desolation ought, at all events, to have been 
expected. It was impossible, also, in the nature of things, that the 
violent agitations of France should not, in some way or other, affect 
every neighbouring state, and ultimately extend their convulsive in- 
fluence to the remotest parts of Europe. 

The Jacobin faction, the most desperate and profligate mentioned 
in history, speedily spread, through their own country, confusion, 
anarchy, and every species of unbridled licentiousness, trampled 
under foot every feeling and sentiment of humanity, confounded 
every moral distinction, and invested, with the badges of honour, 
the most detestable forms of criminality. These men had seen, in 
the writings of pretended philosophers, the grossest corruptions of 
Christianity exposed as the genuine doctrines of our holy faith. 
They had seen the virulent persecutions, which these corruptions, in 
subservience to the most iniquitous passions of the human breast, 
had occasioned, imputed to a religion which breathes universal cha- 
rity and kindness, and prepares man for heaven by rendering him 
beneficenf and virtuous on earth. They had seen its purest pre- 
cepts, which soar far above morality merely human, represented as 
impracticable, or pernicious. They had learned to consider every 
real Christian as a fanatic, and to class evciy species of religion 
with superstition and hypocrisy. Rejecting Christianity, therefore, 
as a fable, they resolved to extirpate it wherever their power might 
extend, and, with a spirit of freedom disdaining submission even to 
infinite wisdom, goodness, and power, to dethrone, in idea, the 
Sovereign of the universe. Pretending to wage war with fanati- 
cism, they exhibited it in a form and shape unknown and uncon- 
ceived before — the fanaticism of atheism, the burning zeal of im- 
pietv, the sublimated spirit of political intolerance. 

Now, for the first time, was displayed, to the world, the spectacle 
of a legislative body renouncing all regard for religion, and openly 
proclaiming, as the perfection of wisdom, the disbelief of a Deity 
and of a future state. The strongest ties by which mankind arc 
bound, and the most powerful motives by which they are influenced 
to the practice of virtue, were, under the sanction of avowed prin- 
ciple, broken and destroyed, and what reason itself had established, 
on the strongest foundations, was considered as the reverie of dis- 
ordered fancy. 

So nearly, however, are extremes allied, that, in the midst of this 
flagrant renunciation of all religious principle, the open profession 
and practice of idolatry and polytheism were adopted. Those, who 
disclaimed the religion of Christ, and the worship of God, erected 
altars to the imaginary goddess of liberty, and to tne deified personi- 
fication of their epuntry, and attempted to revive the absurd reli- 
gious ceremonies of Greece and Rome. So that, among all the 
other extravagancies of the present age, was exhibited the incon- 
sistent union of atheism, and superstition, while cuck of these dis- 
cordant principles counteracted tne effect of the other; atheism pro- 
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venting superstition from affording any check to the crimes of its 
professors, and superstition inspiring that fanatical rage which 
atheism pretends to prevent— An appearance of delusion and frenzy 
hitherto unexampled in the annals of the world. J 

As this frantic spirit endeavoured to ’propagate its tenets through 
every surrounding nation, and to overturn every established form 
of government, it was not surprising that princes and states should 
combine to resist it ; and, if ever there was a time, when mutual in- 
terest dictated mutual and cordial co-operation, and the abandon- 
ment of all narrow, partial, and selfish views, it was surely that in 
which the coalition was formed against the torrent of the French 
anarchical system. But, the reverse of all this took place. The 
Continental powers were united by no principle of common welfare. 
They were actuated by no regard for the happiness either of their 
own subjects, or of mankind in general. That old system of crooked 
and narrow politics, by which the cabinets of Europe have been too 
much influenced for two hundred years backwards, dictated their 
measures, and directed the whole of their proceedings. Each 
sought only some little acquisition of territory, of treasure, or of 
power. Their subsequent conduct justified the imputations of their 
enemies ; and while they professed to stop the torrent of impiety, 
anarchy, and cruelty, they contributed to its more extensive and 
rapid course. What has been the result? Their feeble and ill- 
concerted opposition has afforded, to a power the most enterprising 
and dangerous that has appeared in the world since the times of 
ancient Rome, all that advantage which attends the splendour and 
the dread of victory ; and, while their weakness has removed every 
restraint of fear, they have lost that respect which would, at least, 
have been attached to principle. The fiends of war have been let 
loose to ravage and desolate Europe ; poverty, distress, bloodshed, 
and almost every species of misery have been widely extended, 
with no other effect, but that of augmenting that very evil, the 
prevention or diminution of which was to have been the sole com- 
pensation of such immediate calamities. Wherever we turn our 
view, nothing is presented but the most melancholy subjects of con- 
templation. 

We behold the strongest bonds of society burst asunder over a 
considerable part of Christendom, the tenderest charities of nature 
trodden under foot, impiety, blasphemy, and atheism stalking on 
tlie earth with daring front, and bidding defiance to the thunder of 
the Almighty. We behold a nation, esteemed one of the most civi- 
lized of Europe, stained with deeds of barbarity by which the most 
ferocious savages would have deemed themselves disgraced. We 
behold the wild and impious leaders of that nation, not content with 
having deluged its fields and its streets with the blood of thousands 
of victims sacrificed to fear, to revenge, or to wanton cruelty ; with 
having depopulated and laid waste its cities, dissolved all social 
order, and extinguished, in the breasts of their countrymen, all true 
sense of justice, humanity, and religion, successfully employed, in 
spreading the same confusion and misery through every other nation 
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to which they can extend their power. We behold some of the prin- 
cipal Sovereigns of Europe now trembling before the gigantic French 
Republic, eagerly courting reconciliation with her, joining in the 
bands of amity with those whom they had proclaimed the most 
atrocious malefactors, and, 'in order to compensate the losses they 
have sustained in the contest, in which they have been engaged, 
adopting those very schemes of invasion of their weaker neighbours, 
which in her they had so strongly reprobated. We behold two 
powerful states deprived of political existence, and divided by the 
hand of rapine,* and others stripped of half their possessions. We 
see our own country almost exhausted by a bloody, expensive, and 
exasperated war ; and although, by the divine undeserved mercy, 
we have, hitherto, been preserved from that confusion, disorder, and 
ruin which have overwhelmed other nations, we are uncertain how 
long this advantage nuiy he continued. 

Never before did modern Europe experience a more dreadful con- 
cussion — a concussion already productive of the greatest changes, 
and announcing still greater, and more numerous. For, the fer- 
mentation, which everywhere agitates the minds of men, cannot soon 
subside. Passions, so strongly, and so generally excited, must, 
like water which has burst every bank and mound that contained it, 
spread their inundations far and wide, till they, at last, find their 
own level. Notwithstanding the general desire, and, acknowledged 
necessity of peace to all Europe, there is little probability of its 
complete restoration, and still less, of its continuance, for a series of 
succeeding years. From this country the insolence and injustice of 
its enemies have removed all hopes of pacification for the present. 
The spirit of conquest, and of universal dominion appears evidently 
to have seized the present rulers of France. Peace is contrary both 
to their immediate possession of power, and to their exorbitant 
schemes of aggrandizement, nor till these are completely and irre- 
trievably frustrated, are there any hopes of a general and permanent 
pacification. 

The last general ferment which Christendom experienced was 
that which was occasioned by the reformation. Wars and rumours 
of wars did not subside for nearly a century after they commenced. 
It is true that all these commotions and calamities were ultimately 
productive of the greatest good both to the civil and religious inte- 
rests of mankind. But, while human corruption is so deeply rooted, 
and so widely spread, it is hardly possible that correction, amend- 
ment, and final peace can be obtained without great and lasting 
severities.* The ferment, which now exists, is, indeed, of a com- 
plexion very different from that just stated. It is merely politi- 
cal, and strongly irreligious. But, it is a great and extensive 
ferment, and must produce effects adequate to its force and dif- 
fusion. 

Now, if these are not the judgments of God in the earth , when did 
they ever exist ? When has his arm ever been more conspicuously 
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displayed, fiom the clouds, wielding the threatening sword, to im- 
press, on the inhabitants of the world, the long forgotten lessons of 
righteousness ? These judgments are not to be confounded with the 
more doubtful ones of hurricanes, earthquakes, tempests, or inun- 
dations, which, though adapted to rouse men to reflection, and to a 
serious review of their moral state, spring not immediately from 
human depravity, and bear not along with them the distinct im- 
pressions of moral evil. The judgments, which now afflict mankind, 
can all be traced back to the most polluted sources of corruption, 
and, originating in the profligacy of the higher stations of society, 
have diffused their contagion through the whole social mass. 
“ From the sole of the foot even to the head, there is no soundness 
in it; but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores.”* <c It is of 
the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his compas- 
sions fail not.”+ 

The love of money, the root of all evil , is universally predominant. 
The commercial spirit, laudable, indeed, and salutary, when re- 
strained within due bounds, and regulated by the principles of 
piety and morality, now appears to absorb every other consideration, 
to prescribe the most extensive gain as the measure of public inte- 
rest, to extinguish the genuine love of country, and to eradicate all 
sense of national honour. The masculine, elevated, and wise senti- 
ments of our ancestors seem to have given place to a sordid desire, 
and an ignoble veneration, of wealth, to ail intemperate love of plea- 
sure, to wastiug luxury, and to all the frivolity and effeminacy of a 
luxurious and opulent age. Dissipation and profanity are no longer 
confined to the higher ranks, where they long resided, but have de- 
scended to the lower, aggravated by all that coarseness of excess 
which always accompanies a mean education. Among them, the 
doctrines of infidelity have also been disseminated with a facility of 
reception which would, a few years ago, have been accounted im- 
possible. Never before were those conjugal ties, the sanctity of 
which is the surest pledge of purity of morals and of public happi- 
ness, so wantonly broken; never was domestic felicity so frequently 
stabbed, and all that people owe to their children and families, so 
shamefully neglected or forgotten; never was there a period in 
which religion was so little studied, in theory, and so little mani- 
fested in practice; in so much, that it appears to be the only 
subject which ought not to occupy people’s thoughts, and the 
only principle that ought not to influence their conduct. Even 
when any regard for religion remains, how often does it degene- 
rate either into bigotry or fanaticism, or into mere^ external ob- 
servance, and a respect for public institutions? lhe small in- 
fluence of genuine piety is evident from this circumstance, that 
it very frequently happens, that persons, who are uncommonly 
zealous for a particular system of religious opinions, aie by no 
means affected by the attempts of deists or atheists to sap the 
foundations of all religion botli natural and revealed, and even ap- 
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plaud their pernicious doctrines, merely because they agree with 
them on certain political points. Can this be called anything else 
but an obstinate sectarian spirit, devoid of all pure religious princi- 
ple ? Public spirit is generally either a blind attachment to party, 
or an invincible devotion to opinions adverse to rational freedom, 
and good government, either by their tendency to despotic oppression, 
or to democratical anarchy. Thanks be to uod ! for the remnant of 
virtue that is still preserved among us, in the humanity and charity 
which characterize our nation, and, in some measure, redeem the 
manifold turpitude by which it is disgraced. 

After this view of the calamities and the vices of the present times, 
of the events which have so recently happened, and of that peculiar 
aspect of the world, which admits of no other solution but that of 
am extraordinary appointment of divine providence, to punish the 
sins of men, to reprove, in particular, tne decay of religion, and 
to warn us to return, before it be too late, to her forsaken paths, 
it will now be proper to collect the instruction, which the judg- 
ments of God, so loudly proclaimed, are evidently calculated to 
convey. 


SECTION II. 

The religious and moral Instruction dictated by the present awful State of the 
Christian World. 

I. It is clear that divine Providence is prosecuting some great and 
extensive plan in this lower world. What its peculiar nature may 
be, it would be rash and presumptuous to determine. But, with a 
desire of moral and religious improvement, it certainly becomes us 
to attend to the most striking features of the divine dispensations, 
as far as they can be discerned by our feeble and clouded sight. 
Every thing, now happening on the great theatre of human affairs, 
is extraordinary and repugnant to the experience of ages immedi- 
ately preceding. An attentive eye, however, may easily discover, 
in these events, the progress of overruling wisdom, and the decisions 
of sovereign justice — A people, extremely corrupt and irreligious, 
has been let loose to scourge the greatest potentates of the earth ; 
and, as their policy was chiefly derived from the French school, and 
the libertinism, which they encouraged both by their precept and 
example, also flowed from the same source ; so has this been the very 
quarter from which their humiliation and their sufferings have pro- 
ceeded. The attempts of despotism to check the rising spirit of 
liberty, and to crush it for ever, have completely failed. Her sceptre 
has been broken by the blow by which she intended to intimidate 
mankind. The great ones of the earth have received impressive ad- 
monitions, in the fate of the nobility and privileged orders of France* 
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to beware of abusing their distinctions and advantages, and of pro- 
voking the indignation of mankind, by their pride, their profligacy, 
and their meligion. The writings of sceptical and infidel authors 
were chiefly admired and recommended in the higher spheres of life. 
Many persons in these ranks were pleased with them, because they 
set them free from moral and religious obligations. What their 
depravity led them to wish, their ignorance prepared them to receive 
as truth. From them the admiration of these writings, and the 
adoption of their pernicious sentiments, descended through the other 
orders of society, till the contagion of impiety, universally diffused, 
prepared the French nation for the reception of those shocking doc- 
trines, which have produced the most dreadful disasters, of which 
the severity has chiefly fallen on the higher stations.* On the 
other hand, the popish hierarchy, and all its absurd and corrupting 
systems of superstition and intolerance have been overturned, not 
only in France, but in other countries, and a way opened for 
destroying them in those where they still appear to be firmly 
established. 

Lest, however, greater evils than those which have been reproved 
and chastised, should be introduced; lest all moral distinctions 
should be confounded ; lest blasphemy, atheism, atrocious cruelty, 
the most dreadful oppression, and every species and every degree of 
wickedness, should appear completely successful and triumphant ; 
that very people, which has been used as the scourge of other na- 
tions and their princes, has endured, in a double measure, the 
calamities it has inflicted, and, in the midst of its external victories, 
suffers at home every description of national misery. Its streets 
have been deluged with the blood of their inhabitants, shed by 
their fellow citizens. The flames have consumed its villages and 
many of its towns, and the fields have been covered with dead 
bodies. Trade and manufactures annihilated, agriculture neglected, 
every source of national prosperity dried up, suspicion, jealousy, 
distrust, and revenge reign almost in every heart. Parties have 
risen upon parties ; revolutions have succeeded revolutions ; agita- 
tions and convulsions have never ceased. All the temporary leaders 
of factions have perished either by their own hands, or by those of 
the executioner, or by those of the assassin, or have been driven into 
exile. Even while I am writing, the last revolution has exhibited 
one of the most astonishing strokes of despotism that ever terrified 
mankind. Their most distinguished legislators, politicians, and 
warriors have, without form of trial, been sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and sent off, in covered waggons, like so many wild beasts. 

In all this, so extraordinary, so glaringly repugnant to the usual 
train of human affairs, may we not observe a peculiar direction of 
Providence, pursuing some grand and ultimately salutary plan . 
Do we not clearly perceive, that the impotence of despotism, un- 


• See, in particular, the Posthumous Works of the late King of Prussia, abounding 
with the most poisonous infidelity, and the most virulent calumnies against the Chris- 
tian religion, and its divine Author. 
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supported by the attachment and affection of subjects, has been 
exposed ; the gross corruptions of Christianity have, in many places, 
been exploded ; the folly, dissipation, and oppression of the elevated 
and opulent have received an alarming admonition : That, on the 
other hand, the calamities of unprincipled licentiousness, abusing 
the sacred name of liberty, the horrors of irreligious philosophy, and 
the devastations of anarchy and democraticai tumult, have been 
presented to mankind in such a horrid and ghastly shape, that it is 
impossible the lesson can be soon forgotten : That, from the serious 
review of both sides of the picture, this conclusion must inevitably 
follow : that a government equally removed from anarchy and ar- 
bitrary power; that pure and undefiled religion, such as is incul- 
cated by the sacred Scriptures ; that justice, moderation, and con- 
descension in high and wealthy stations; and contentment, industry, 
and a becoming respect for superiors in the lower classes of society, 
arc the chief bonds of civil union, and the grand sources of public 
and private felicity; and that whatever, in either extreme, is repug- 
nant to these, ought to be viewed with abhorrence, and repressed 
with vigour. 

A general indifference for religion had begun to spread over 
Europe. Ashamed of superstition and bigotry, of fanaticism and 
"intolerance, mankind were verging to the contrary extreme, and 
the flame of piety was fast expiring in every heart. Political, com- 
mercial, and economical subjects wholly engrossed the enquiries of 
philosophers, and constituted the chief study of those who devoted 
any part of their time to serious reading. Theology was no more 
attended to; and, even in protestant countries, the grossest igno- 
rance of religious truth began to prevail. It was no disgrace tor a 
man of education, who was not, by profession, a divine, to know 
nothing of the fundamental doctrines of the religion which he pro- 
fessed, of the discriminating articles of faith, discipline, and worship 
of the different churches into which Christians are divided, or of 
those evidences of divine original by which they concur in defending 
their religion against the attacks of deists. As for practice, how 
few, in any Christian country, thought of regulating their lives by 
the precepts of Christ, or allowed their plans of conduct to be in- 
fluenced by their views of heaven ! 

Infidels, availing themselves of this neglect of religion, so gene- 
rally prevalent, formed the design of extirpating every species and 
description of Christianity, and of putting their atheistical philo- 
sophy irnits place. In the prosecution of this design, and of poli- 
tical schemes connected with it, the most atrocious actions nave 
been committed, and the strongest sensations of horror impressed on 
every good and feeling heart. Mankind may now clearly see that 
fanatical excess is not peculiar to religious zeal, but accompanies 
other violent and outrageous passions, and that men may persecute 
from irreligious, as well as from religious, motives. Every impartial 
person, who will attend to the subject, must be convinced of the 
mild and beneficent tendency of Christianity. This conviction, when 
the natural effects of this religion are contrasted with those of priii- 
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ciplcs hostile to it, will come home to every mind with greater force. 
The spirit of piety may thus gradually revive; the Christian faith 
may be more respected and loved than it had been for a considerable 
period before. Of this there are already some indications. The 
higher ranks of society appear to be convinced how pernicious it is, 
even to their worldly interest, to spread through the community, 
that disregard for religion, which soon brings along with it a con- 
tempt for human authority. They begin to be more attentive to the 
external duties of religion ; and, although this principle, as long as 
it is confined to appearances, is of little account in religious estima- 
tion, yet, what commences in fear and interest alone, if it super- 
induce serious and reflecting habits, may terminate in love, and the 
sincere practice of piety. Even that general agitation which pre- 
vails, although, at present, directed to political subjects, may also 
admit of religious impressions, if seasonably and forcibly applied. 
When men’s minds are roused to exertion, they frequently grow dis- 
gusted with one subject of enquiry, and love to vary the channel of 
their activity, Total indifference to religion is unnatural to the hu- 
man soul; and, when investigation, whatever be its immediate 
object, is once set on foot, a subject, of all the most important, can 
hardly fail to attract attention, whenever its light and evidence are 
allowed to shine without the interposing clouds of prejudice. Re- 
ligious zeal appears, even now, to be rekindling for the extension of 
the gospel to heathen nations. The design is highly laudable in it- 
self ; but the more important and laudable any design is, the more 
necessary it is to conduct it with wisdom, a proper application of the 
most effectual means, and, on the grand principles of Christianity, 
unconfined by the distinctive tenets of parties and sects.* The sub- 
version of the power of the Romish Church, over so large an extent 
of its former dominion, opens an extensive field for disseminating 
tlic original simplicity of the gospel, if protestants in those countries 
had but the zeal, and the courage to undertake it. That we have 
never heard of any attempt of this kind, is a lamentable proof of 
the decay of religious principle, where it might have been expected 
to retain sonic portion of vigour. While vve so frequently hear jof 
political communications; while republicanism and democracy are 
so prone to receive, and to impart, assistance ; while the most im- 
portant interests of the human race are alleged as the predominant 
motive; it is surprising that interests, far more important than any 
confined to this earth, should animate to no attempts to communi- 
cate the full light of gospel-truth, either to those who behold only 
its feeble glimmerings, or to those who turn away their eyes from it 
altogether. This is a species of fraternity unknown in our day, to 
which, however, the peculiar complexion of the times strongly in- 
vites. Nor can I help thinking that some of that zeal, labour, and 
expence, which is now engrossed by extending the gospel to heathen 
nations, might, with as great advantage, and as fair a prospect of 


* How fur this has been the case in the present instance, the issue will probably de- 
termine. 
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success, be employed in communicating, to those countries, in which 
the power of the Romish Church hns been overturned, the unadul- 
terated truths, and the pure morality of reformed Christianity. 

Whatever be the ultimate object of the awful dispensations of di- 
vine Providence now in the earth , which no human foresight can, 
without presumption, pretend to discover, it is certain, that the re- 
flections, above stated, are evidently dictated by them at present, 
and that, from these, considerable improvement in righteousness 
might be derived. In the midst of such impressive scenes, can we 
remain as indifferent, careless, and secure, as if the whole aspect of 
human affairs were illumined with the brightest sunshine, and in- 
vested with the most pleasing colours ? Shall we not be brought 
to serious reflection both on our national, and private sins, which 
expose us to the divine vengeance, already displayed on every side 
of us, and endeavour, by sincere repentance and amendment, to 
avert from ourselves the calamities which have overwhelmed so many 
others, and which might also have justly fallen to our share, but 
for the undeserved mercy of God ? Must it not become the most 
anxious wish, and most earnest care of every reflecting person, that 
he may not be taken off his fjuard, but be found watching and sober; 
that, though he should be stripped of every other possession, he may 
still retain one treasure which is subject to no corruption, and ex- 
posed to no violence or fraud ; that, if he should be subject to 
“ tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword,” he may still retain the ” love of Christ;” and 
that, if it should please God to inflict these severities upon him ; 
either as trials, or as chastisements, he may not “ lay on him more 
than he is able to bear,*’ and direct his visitations more by his infi- 
nite mercy, than by the desert of the sufferer. 

On the review of the scenes which the world, at present, exhibits, 
such reflections will unavoidably force themselves on the mind of 
every man who entertains any sense of religion. If they made that 
general impression, which they are certainly calculated to produce, 
the calamities, which have fallen to the share of so many of the hu- 
man race, would not have been appointed in vain ! We proceed to 
more particular reflections. 

II. “ The judgments of God now in the earth” loudly call on all 
civil rulers and magistrates, to keep constantly in view the public 
good, to acquire the most enlarged and comprehensive knowledge of 
it, to discharge their trust with the greatest integrity, and to con- 
ciliate obedience and attachment by the wisdom and benignity ftf 
their administration. Let them consider that their offices are insti- 
tuted solely for the public benefit, that their talents and their labour 
ought to be devotea to this object, and that every neglect, much 
more every wilful violation, of duty is not only highly criminal in 
itself, but, in the present times, must unavoidably expose them to 
the severest reproach, if not to the most imminent danger. 

It is the height of folly for any person, intrusted with the public 
administration, to pursue a crooked and selfish policy, in opposition 
to the most evident schemes of national advantage. The generality 
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of mankind are, at all times, apt to impute, to their governors, the 
most iniquitous and unjustifiable views. Of late years, they have 
grown uncommonly vigilant with regard to their conduct, and sharp- 
sighted in detecting its errors and defects. Sedition not only exag- 
gerates real, but maliciously imputes fictitious, grounds of accusa- 
tion. These calumnies must be refuted by a wise and benignant 
government. The experience of security, of increasing sources of 
prosperity, and of happiness, generally diffused, must impress, on 
the minds of the governed, the most conciliatory conviction ; and 
the confusion, iniquity, and distress, produced by the absurd sys- 
tem of “ outrageous liberty and tyrannical equality,” must be con- 
trasted with the pleasing display of order, of justice, and of the full 
enjoyment of every civil and political right, as far as is compatible 
with civil society. The days, when rank and office were illumined 
with the brightest lustre, are past. The atmosphere is overspread 
with clouds, and agitated with tempests. The gloom can be dissi- 
pated, and tranquillity restored, only by the steady and inextin- 
guishable lights of beneficent talents, and of well-informed integrity. 

The present times, in particular, inculcate, in the most impres- 
sive language, on princes, and rulers of every description, to encou- 
rage, protect, and advance the knowledge, and the practice of pure 
and undefiled religion, and of every useful and liberal science. Ig- 
norance and prejudice are the great obstructors of national improve- 
ment. Genuine and substantial knowledge is the firmest support 
of lawful authority, the surest guard of order and peace, and the 
most certain pledge of dutiful submission to law, and to its consti- 
tutional administration. The conduct, which reason prescribes, re- 
ligion still more powerfully enforces. A people, accustomed to free 
enquiry, and to that calm and steady investigation which leads to 
the discovery of truth, will not be easily misled by the false lights 
of atheistical philosophy, by the meteor glare of fanaticism, or by 
the funereal torch of superstition. These are soon eclipsed by the 
bright and steady sunshine of sound reason, and of revealed truth, 
which both discovers, and invigorates to pursue, the true road of 
happiness. Let it never be said that ignorance is the mother either 
of devotion, or of any thing good and valuable. Ignorance can con- 
fer no benefit, but a circumscribed capacity of doing evil. A person 
brutislily ignorant, is innocent, or useful, as far as he resembles an 
ox or a horse whose bodily strength may be usefully directed and 
applied by human intelligence. Even tne value of inferior animals 
is increased in proportion to the sagacity and docility of their 
natures: and can it ever be maintained that ignorance and stupidity 
can be beneficial to any class or condition of men ? Ignorance is 
the darkness of night which is as favourable to the approach of an 
enemy, as to our concealment from his view. Knowledge is the 
beneficent light of day, which, disclosing to us the surrounding 
objects in their true colours, and their just relations, enables us to 
pursue, or to avoid them, according to our circumstances. Igno- 
rance is the insurmountable lot of brutes, and the temporary con- 
dition” of infants. Knowledge is the acquisition of men, one glori- 
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ous quality of angels, and one supereminent attribute of God him- 
self. From ignorance of true religion, of sound morality, and of 
manly politics, have, in a great measure, proceeded the excesses 
committed by the French in the midst of their arrogant pretensions 
to superior knowledge. Under a new form of government they con- 
tinue to display that union of frivolity, and of the most flagrant vio- 
lation of virtuous principle, which they have so frequently exhibited 
under the old. Real knowledge, purchased by the dearest experi- 
ence, may pe|haps lead them back to the right path in which alone 
true liberty, and its concomitant happiness, can be found. 

III. The instruction, dictated to civil rulers by the present awful 
dispensation of Providence, is equally applicable to all persons of 
rank and fortune, though invested with no public office. On them 
a most sacred obligation is imposed, even in the most tranquil states 
of society, to use, with moderation and beneficence, the advantages 
which they enjoy. If, by indulging in every species of extravagance, 
of dissipation, and debauchery, they grossly abuse them ; if they 
not only debase themselves by their vices, but, by their scandalous 
conduct, and pernicious example, spread corruption through the 
whole community ; if they think themselves entitled to bid dcfiaucc 
to all those obligations and decencies which they consider as bind- 
ing upon their inferiors ; if they lay hold of every opportunity of 
outraging their Creator, and insulting that very religion, whose in- 
fluence prevents their destruction ; they are rebels against the 
Sovereign of the universe, and the declared enemies of mankind. 
“ For all these things God will bring them to judgment.” 

The day of trial is already come. Their indictment has been 
read with a tremendous voice, and .they are called to plead to 
it. The abettors of the levelling system, the patrons of fana- 
tical equality, the professed preachers of political regeneration, 
openly accuse the privileged orders, and the generality of the 
opulent, of ignorance and folly, of dissipation and debauchery, of 
pride and insolence, of incapacity to discharge the important duties 
of civil life, of indifference to all that is really excellent, and praise- 
worthy, of veneration for the most contemptible accomplishments, 
and for their worthless possessors, and of the most hard-hearted 
oppression, whenever their capricious wills are opposed. These ac- 
cusations, false, indeed, and malicious, in a great variety of instances, 
can be fully refuted only by a conduct the reverse of what is laid to 
their charge, and by an example as attractive of veneration and 
love, as its opposite is productive of contempt or hatred. A mere 
title, or even an opulent estate, no more secure reverential awe to 
their possessors : on the contrary, they are considered, by many, as 
sufficient grounds of reproach and obloquy. Real and substantial 
merit ought, therefore, now to be employed to support the assailed 
edifice of external and privileged pre-eminence : and such still is the 
propensity of mankind to respect illustrious ancestry, and to admire 
the glitter of wealth, that, if these are guarded by the virtues of the 
possessor, they will, in every society, not agitated by revolutionary 
convulsions, remain secured against the secret arts, or open tnachi- 
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nations of the enemies of all order and distinction. Let those, there- 
fore, who are raised in the scale of society, whether by birth or by 
riches, endeavour to command the respect, and to conciliate the be- 
nevolence of mankind by their reverence for religion, and by the 
practice of every social, civil, and domestic virtue. Let them be 
particularly careful in the education of their children, that they may 
qualify them to assert their hereditary honours, and to preserve their 
estates, which are, at present, exposed to such danger, on the one 
hand, by the vices of the great and wealthy, and by the licentious- 
ness of the lower orders, on the other. 

IV. Tiie awful events of the present times convey an important 
lesson to the clergy. They exhort them, with the most impressive 
voice, to exert their utmost diligence, and their best abilities, to 
guard, from the contagion of impiety, and all its concomitant vices, 
those who are committed to their pastoral care. They warn them 
to try, by the standard of the Holy Scriptures, the doctrines which 
they teach, to see whether they be really of God , or the tradition 
and commandments of men . They exhibit to them infidelity and 
atheism, the children of corrupted religion, and of worldly policy, 
now employed in destroying their parents ; and as they proclaim, 
that the counsel of God cannot be overthrown, and that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against the church of Christ ; so, they an- 
nounce, that the counsel and the work of men, whenever they are 
inconsistent with the one and adverse to the other, will come to 


nought. The clergy are called upon to consider whether much of 
the impiety and profligacy of the present age is not occasioned by 
their indifference, their negligence, and, sometimes, by their attach- 
ment to worldly pleasures and preferments. Let them reflect, that 
if the sail has lost its savour , the corruption of the whole mass is 
unavoidable ; that if those who should defend, preserve, and extend 
religion, are accessary to its overthrow, their guilt will be aggra- 
vated by the importance of the duties they have violated, by the 
loss of all the good they might have done both to the temporal fend 
spiritual concerns of their brethren, and by the unspeakable misery 
which they have actually occasioned ; and that their punishment 
must be proportionably increased. On the other hand, every gene- 
rous and noble principle of their souls ought to be called into action 
by the efforts of infidels and profligates for the ruin of mankind; by 
the glorious nature of the struggle in which they must engage; by 
the assurance of sufficient succour from the great source of light and 
power; and by the eternal and splendid reward which is promised 

to their magnanimity and perseverance. , 

To them are, in a particular manner, committed both the eternal 
and temporal interests of their brethren, and on their exertions 
chiefly depends the preservation of those fundamental principles ot 
justice, humanity, and temperance, which pure religion ^ 
establishes, and so awfully sanctions. The contest, in the > P^seni 
day, is not between one particular form of rebgion and another, but 
between the existence of any religion whatever, and the total extir- 
pation of it ; which last must be, of all calamit.es, the most dreadful 
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that ever assailed the human race. It is a foolish notion to sup- 
pose, and direct experience contradicts the supposition, that infidels 
are adverse to corrupt forms of Christianity only, and that they are 
(as they ought to be, if consistent with their profession,) more 
friendly to the faith and worship of protestants. The reverse is the 
case. Infidels are infinitely more lenient to the absurdities and cor- 
ruptions of popery than to the pure doctrines which the reformation 
restored. The reason is obvious: the more absurd any form of 
Christianity is, a wider field is opened for their attacks against it, 
for the introduction of their schemes of deism, and, by easy conse- 
quence, for the dissemination of atheism itself; a system, at pre- 
sent, much more widely prevalent than good men are willing to 
suppose. 

To the honour of the established clergy of both the churches of 
England and Scotland, the far greater part of them has been deci- 
dedly hostile to the atheistical doctrines of the French school. Less 
aversion, I shall not say, more favour, has been shown to this abo- 
minable sect by dissenters in both countries. Charity obliges us, 
and reason also disposes us, to believe that this is to be ascribed 
rather to political than to religious , or, to speak more properly, irre- 
ligious motives. The success of the French atheistical system is 
connected with the success of certain political opinions, and, for the 
sake of the latter, the former is not opposed. Great zeal is pro- 
fessed against popery, and its overthrow is a subject of great exulta- 
tion. This is just and becoming in all who have any regard for pure 
Christianity. But the same principle ought certainly to inspire still 
greater aversion from atheism openly professed, and followed in con- 
duct; or, if til's is considered as an exaggeration, which I am far 
from granting that it is, at least, from manifest, avowed, bigoted, 
and fanatical deism ! 

As the obligation is strong on all professed Christians, especially 
in the present times, to evince the efficacy of religious conviction by 
a virtuous and holy life ; it is particularly so, on the clergy. If ever 
it was necessary to make their light shine , that men seeing their good 
works may glorify their father which is in heaven , that necessity 
exists at present. By the purity of the lives of Christians in gene- 
ral, and particularly of those whose peculiar office it is to teach and 
defend religion, its cause is most effectually served, and the calum- 
nies of its enemies triumphantly confuted. Nothing has done so 
much injury to the interests of Christianity, as the unchristian 
lives of its professors. There is, in mankind, a general propen- 
sity to iudge of the truth of any religious system by the con- 
duct of those who have embraced it. Hence, the enemies of our 
holy faith, perceiving that it produces not those blessed effects 
on manners, which we maintain ought to flow from the belief of 
it, transfer, to the doctrines of Christ, that disgrace which ought 
to rest solely with the vices of Christians. Their reasoning is 
certainly fallacious and unfair; for, whatever be the conduct 
of those who profess them, the doctrines and precepts of Chris- 
tianity remain equally true and excellent; nor is it to be ques- 
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tioncd that they produce the most salutary effects in the hearts and 
lives of thousands of believers, who, cultivating holiness in secret , 
shall be openly rewarded by their heavenly Father . But if Chris- 
tians had, in general, lived more conformably to their profession, 
fewer cavils would have been raised against Christianity. It may 
be safely asserted, that the happy change which it produced in con- 
verts to the primitive church, that that admirable perfection of 
divine morality, that incarnate spirit of evangelical excellence which 
they displayed, were as effectual for the propagation of the gospel, 
as the miracles by which its celestial origin was attested and con- 
firmed. If the happy period shall ever arrive (and may God grant 
that it may be hastened !) when the knowledge and belief of pure, 
unadulterated, restored, Christianity shall generally reform those 
vices which the corruptions or the ignorance of it have so much 
contributed to engender and cherish, the most effectual answer will 
be given to the calumnies of its enemies ; the streams will declare 
the purity of the fountain from which they flow : and, while peace 
and good-will reign among men , glory will also be given to God in 
the highest. 

V. To the people, in general, the lesson, conveyed by the striking 
events of our times, runs in this strain: — Beware of revolutions 
of government, and of all sudden and violent changes. Beware lest, 
instead of some partial inconveniences you now experience, and 
think intolerable grievances, you draw, on yourselves, the unqualified 
pressure of irreparable calamities. Guard against the inflammatory 
addresses, or secret suggestions of insidious demagogues, who en- 
deavour to rouse your passions, as the instruments of their ambition, 
and of your misery. Such men are always tyrants in their hearts. 
They wish to shake off all established control, to obtain much 
greater for themselves, and their connexions. They have liberty 
constantly in their mouths, and oppression in their thoughts. The 
profligacy of the present age has introduced a distinction between 
public, and private character, as if a bad man, in private life, 
might be a real patriot. But, there is no foundation for this dis- 
tinction in the nature of things ; and pretended regard for the rights 
of men, when united with private depravity, will ever be found to 
cover the most ambitious and tyrannical designs. View the greater 
part of demagogues, and of those who aspire at this distinction in 
their own families, and in every relation in which they are called to 
act, and you perceive them haughty, overbearing, impatient of con- 
tradiction, and executing, with a high hand, every measure they 
have adopted. Is it possible that, if such men were invested with 
civil power, they would, in opposition to their own interest and 
exaltation, maintain, with inflexible integrity, and fortitude, the 
genuine principles of liberty, and of the equal enjoyment of right r 
In order to continue the delusion among the multitude, they would 
never cease to talk and harangue on these topics ; but, while their 
speech was so magnanimous, their actions would bear every expres- 
sion of iniquity ana usurpation. What has the French revolution at- 
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tested, but one uninterrupted series of jargon, and cant, and noise 
about liberty and the rights of man, conjoined with the violation of 
every civil and religious right, with the most unqualified oppres- 
sion, and with the most atrocious cruelty in every variety of shape ? 

“ The lower classes of the community, which turbulent and sedi- 
tious men chiefly use as their instruments, commonly gain least by 
every innovation. The anarchy and distress, which popular com- 
motions produce, arrest the progress of industry, the source of their 
subsistence. The profits and honours, arising from successful in- 
surrections, arc seized by those who concerted and conducted them. 
The situation of their humble followers either remains as it was be- 
fore, or is rendered worse by the oppression with which usurpation 
is accompanied. When you have the happiness to live under a 
constitution of government founded on principles of liberty both 
civil and religious, and administered with moderation and mildness, 
cherish the enjoyment as one of the most precious gifts of heaven ; 
acquiesce cheerfully in the dictates of law, and willingly submit to 
constitutional authority, which is the safeguard of your lives, your 
properties, your reputations, your liberties, of all domestic comfort, 
of whatever you account most valuable and dear. If you see 
abuses, and desire the reformation of them, endeavour to obtain this 
by regular, calm, and constitutional means. But, above all, read 
in the horrible example of France, understand, and remember, that 
religion is the grand basis of social union, the foundation of virtue, 
the source of true happiness, whether private or public, domestic or 
civil ; that, when men abandon God and his worship, he gives them 
up to all the workings, and all the consequences of a reprobate 
mind ; and, when they abjure and blaspheme the heavenly father 
of the great family of mankind, they become the slaves of that 
infernal fiend who is the tempter to wickedness, and the author 
of misery/’ 

VI. All Christians are certainly called, by the complexion of the 
present times, to value their religion as the most precious treasure, 
to adhere to it with firmness, and to exert themselves, to the utmost 
of their abilities, for its defence and extension. Every sincere be- 
liever of the gospel blesses God for his unspeakable gift of Jesus 
Christ , and is firmly persuaded, that, as life and immortality are 
brought to light by the gospel , so, he has great joy and peace in be- 
lieving . With such glorious prospects as our divine religion unfolds 
to us, with such blessed assurances of reconciliation with God, and 
of eternal happiness as it gives, with such complete evidence of its 
truth as it lays before us, how different is the condition of man, thus 
enlightened and supported, than when left to his own uncertain specu- 
lations, and abandoned to his own unassisted weakness. Degradation 
is converted into dignity, terror into composure, and distress into hap- 
piness. Can any Christian, then, behold, with indifference, the im- 
pious attempts of infidels and atheists to wage war with heaven 
itself, to deface God's fairest work on earth, his second creation of 
man to righteousness and holiness, and to snatch, from him, tlu* 
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firmest support of virtue, and the most soothing consolation of 
calamity and affliction. Shall the divine instructions, the glad news 
of salvation, the blessed sound of the glorious gospel of peace, pro- 
claimed by the Son of God, and by his inspired apostles, seem as 
idle tales , and be classed with the absurdities of heathen mythology? 
Shall the first teachers of Christianity have sealed, with their blood, 
their testimony to its truth, only to obtain, in these last days, the 
character of weak and deluded fanatics ? Shall so many bloody 
persecutions have been undergone, with unshaken patience, and un- 
daunted fortitude, for the establishment of Christianity; shall such 
cruel sufferings have been endured, so many valuable and exemplary 
lives have been sacrificed, and such magnanimous resistance have 
been opposed to spiritual tyranny, for the glorious reformation of 
religion ; shall Christianity, thus, have been planted, propagated, 
and restored at such a vast expence of divine interposition, and of 
human virtue; and shall, in these latter times, a sect of false philo- 
sophers proclaim that the truth of God is a lie, and endeavour to 
extinguish its light ? No: it is impossible that any, who under- 
stand, and have sincerely embraced the doctrines of Christianity, 
and professed obedience to its precepts, can be deluded by this im- 
potent sophistry. Let those, who have never known our religion, 
but in its grossest corruptions, who have never felt its divine in- 
fluence 4m their hearts, who have never seriously reflected on the 
nature and perfections, or even on the evidences of the existence of 
the Supreme Being ; let such lend an ear to the miserable sophisms 
by which the enemies of religion support and propagate their ab- 
surd and pernicious doctrines, which both outrage heaven, and sap 
the foundations of society. But, no person, who has ever studied 
Christianity, and been convinced, on rational grounds, of its truth, 
can run the smallest risk of being shaken in his belief, and much 
less, of being perverted in his conduct, by the arguments of the 
enemies of religion, which are frequently repeated, because they 
are destitute of all solidity, in order that the frequency of their ap- 
plication may compensate their want of strength. Indeed, to this 
wretched ignorance, and culpable neglect of Christianity, are chiefly 
owing the calamities which have overwhelmed the country, where 
this irreligious frenzy principally prevails, as well as most of those 
which its arms have subdued. When the arts of imposture were 
detected and exposed, and the chains of superstition were broken, 
the true doctrine of Christ was unknown ; and the reveries of dis- 
eased philosophy, meeting with no opposition from the dictates either 
of sound reason, or of divine revelation, were palmed upon mankind 
as truths equally solid and salutary. 
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SECTION III. 

Of tlic happy Tendency of Christianity to produce temporal, and, particularly, 
national Happiness. 

The prevailing passion of the times is the establishment of such 
forms of government as are most conducive to the happiness of 
mankind. However laudable this object may be in itself, the result 
of its prosecution has, hitherto, been disorder, carnage, and misery. 
Whether any thing beneficial and salutary may, afterwards, arise, 
in compensation for such calamities, is still matter of uncertainly. 
But, when projected improvements are begun on false principles, it 
is much to be apprehended that the ultimate result will hardly be 
productive of happiness, as far, at least, as the views of fanatical 
philosophers are concerned. That divine direction may probably 
draw good out of evil has already been shown. This, however, cannot 
be pleaded in behalf of systems w hich directly produce the evil, and 
have no natural tendency to the remoter good. 

If the Christian morality, which’ is the only part of the Christian 
scheme, with which, as having immediate influence on the happiness 
of society, we are, at present, concerned, he the purest that was 
ever delivered to mankind, the best adapted to every capacity, and 
confirmed by the most efficacious sanctions, whatever system of 
polity either rejects this altogether, or enfeebles its energy, must, in 
so far, counteract the moral improvement of our species, and, of con- 
sequence, its greatest happiness. The chief object of all good laws 
is to establish the grand principles of justice, equity, and humanity. 
By the Christian religion this very end is uniformly pursued, in 
as far, then, as sound morality should constitute the essence of all 
just and salutary legislation, in so far the Christian precepts ought 
to be cherished by civil rulers, and the sacred source from which 
they proceed, and the supreme authority by which they are sanc- 
tioned, to be constantly kept in view, in order that greater force and 
efficacy may be given to those rules of action which are the bands 
and supports of civil society. It has, of late, become a popular 
tenet that political institutions ought to have no connexion with 
religion, and neither to support, nor to be supported by it ; in a word, 
that national religion is equally pernicious to religious principle, and 
to the public welfare. From the union of politics and religion, it 
has been maintained, have proceeded the impostures of priestcraft, 
the worst arts of oppressive politics, and the prostitution of piety to 
the most flagitious purposes. Hence, the only means of securing, 
to religion, her uncontaminated influence, and of depriving political 
craft of one of its most powerful engines is to separate religious, 
from political, institutions, and never to suffer them, in future, to 
form any alliance. 

If, by religion, be understood only a certain system of speculative 
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opinions, whose object is the establishment or maintenance of a 
certain form of religious ceremonies, without any regard to their in- 
fluence on morals, the truth of these propositions will not be denied. 
Ihe whole strength of the argument lies in supposing that religion 
and morality are founded on different principles, and lead to dif- 
ferent results ; in a word, that religion and superstition are the 
same. But, if this opinion be false (as it most certainly is), if 
religion is no more to be confounded with superstition, than erudition 
with pedantry, or economy with avarice, equally false must be every 
conclusion drawn from this hypothesis. If the proper notion of 
religion be, in general, the method of pleasing God by practising, 
on just principles, every domestic, social, and civil virtue; so far is 
it from being true that civil government should disclaim all con- 
nexion with religious institutions, that the more it proceeds on those 
principles, which pure and undefiled religion prescribes and enforces, 
the more likely it is to attain the ends for which it is appointed ; 
and the more it departs from them, the more corrupt it will be in 
itself, and the more pernicious to society. The only question then 
is, not whether every form of religion should be equally patronised 
or equally rejected by any state, or whether political and religious in- 
terests be totally separate, and independent of each other, but whether 
the religion, adopted by any state, be true or false, salutary or per- 
nicious. For, a civil community ought surely to advance and protect 
that system of religion, which it is convinced has a tendency to pro- 
mote the highest happiness of mankind, for the same reasons that 
any individual, who is impressed with such conviction, not only may, 
but is even bound, in conscience, to encourage and extend it, with- 
out encroaching, however, oil the rights o? those who may differ 
from him. If civil duties form an essential branch of religious pre- 
cept, and if these outies are more strongly enforced by religious 
motives, than they can possibly be by human laws, it must be an 
egregious defect in every system of government to disregard those 
principles and institutions, which afford the most efficacious means 
of advancing the great ends which it ought constantly to pursue. 

It has, indeed, been frequently asserted, that Christianity, con- 
sidered as a system of duty, can have no auspicious influence on 
the civil prosperity of mankind, and must even have a contrary 
effect, by directing men’s views wholly to another world, and, thus, 
disqualifying every sincere and zealous professor of it from dis- 
charging the most important duties of a citizen. r l his false notion, 
which, I believe, was first broached by llousseau, has had great in- 
fluence in bringing pure Christianity into discredit among all those 
who consider religion only as a political engine. As, to tlic mis - 
fortune of mankind, the greater part of politicians have adopted 
political systems formed on the most contracted scale, subservient 
only to the ambition, or the interest of a few, and not to the general 
welfare of the community, it is no wonder that they have been 
either totally indifferent to an institution which embraces the highest 
good, both temporal and eternal, not of one nation or country only, 
but of the whole human race, or have patronised those corruptions 
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of it which were most compatible with their selfish and illicit pur- 
poses. Thus, politics and religion have both been corrupted, and 
nave mutually tended to corrupt each other more and more. But, 
because vicious politics have contributed to corrupt Christianity, 
and corrupted Christianity has contributed to support vicious 
politics, it will not follow that the pure religion of Christ will not 
have the happiest influence on the civil condition of mankind. The 
reverse will tie found, on the slightest examination, to be the case. 
Of this some of the principal reasons have been already stated, and 
it will still more evidently appear by considering the chief objections 
which have been made to the effects of the (Christian precepts on 
civil conduct. 

Christianity, it has been said, inculcates no patriotism, rouses to 
no heroic deeds, and fires not the soul with the love of glory. The 
answer is, that this very circumstance, by affording an instance of 
benevolent comprehension unknown to any other religion whatever, 
is a striking proof both of its intrinsic excellence, and of the divine 
source from which that excellence flows. Christianity inculcates 
not patriotism in express words, because her influence is not confined 
to one particular sect or country, but tends to unite the whole 
human race in one great and happy family, of which God is the 
Father. But, she inculcates universal benevolence, in which 
patriotism is included, and opposed to which, far from being a virtue, 
it is a most pernicious and tyrannical vice. Of this the patriotic 
virtues of the celebrated heroes of antiquity frequently exhibited the 
most flagrant examples, Christianity animates not to feats of 
martial valour, because she abhors carnage and desolation, because 
“ Christ came not to destroy, but to save men’s lives,” and because 
it was the object of his doctrine to form men to that heavenly 
temper which would banish war from the earth, and secure everlast- 
ing peace by the practice of everlasting righteousness. But, in 
defence of truth and right, she requires the most undaunted fortitude, 
and the most unshaken perseverance, commanding us *' not to fear 
those who can kill the body, but to fear him who can cast both soul 
and body into hell.” Incorporating, with her canon, all the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, she records, with honour and distin- 
guished applause, the glorious exploits of those illustriouschampions, 
who fought the battles of the Lord against the heathen, and con- 
ducted his people to the promised land, or maintained them in the 
possession of it, by their prudence and valour. She also exhibits, 
for examples, a band of Christian heroes who, in the extent of their 
views, in the purity of their motives, and in the sublimity of their 
principles, as much surpassed the brightest patterns of pagan anti- 
quity, as the sun outshines the lesser luminaries of t the firmament. 
Christianity fires not the soul with the love of glory, because what 
is commonly called by this name is base in its origin, destructive in 
its operations, and miserable in its issue. But, she warms it with 
the love of God and of mankind; she excites it to aim at that most 
distinguished excellence which advances the glory of the former, by 
promoting the happiness of the latter, and, by diffusing truth and 
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virtue through the world ; and she animates to these honourable 
and beneficent pursuits by holding up, as their reward, a “crown of 
glory, which is incorruptible, and fadelh not away.” 

With such extensive views, such elevated principles, and such 
animating motives, the true Christian must necessarily feel the full 
force of that genuine patriotism which consists in desiring and pro- 
moting, to the utmost of his power, the best interests of his countfy, 
in conjunction with a regard for that universal justice, which com- 
prehends the whole human race, and loses not its force in the midst 
of hostility. When his country is assailed by the unjust attacks of 
external enemies, the pure flame of patriotism must burn in his 
breast with redoubled brightness and vigour. Fortune will be 
readily offered up to the public support, and life cheerfully exposed 
for the common defence. That temperance, which our holy religion 
inculcates, must strengthen its professors to endure military fatigue. 
Love of order iind obedience to legal government, so strongly en- 
juined by the Christian morality, will make them observe the most 
regular discipline. A just sense of the blessings of well-regulated 
society, joined to the right appreciation of civil and religious freedom, 
a confidence in the protection of the Almighty, and the hopes of 
immortal glory will reconcile them to hardship in a good cause, 
make them despise danger and death, and animate them with a 
courage which the most formidable enemy will not damp. Religion 
inspires with a valour which is not rash and inconsiderate, but manly, 
firm, and collected. 01' all the armies in the world a skilful general 
would choose most to command, and least to encounter, that which 


should be composed of men inured to temperance and honest labour, 
accustomed to obedience and discipline, considering each other as 
brethren, and members not only of a terrestrial but also of a heavenly 
community, assured of the blessing of the Lord of hosts , and de- 
termined, under this, to sacrifice their lives to their country’s 
defence. Such exactly would be the army composed of Christians 
sincere and rightly informed. So far, therefore, is our religion from 
being adverse to military virtue, in its best and noblest sense, that 
it inspires, encourages, and invigorates it, in a degree unknown to 
any other system of religious belief whatever. Influenced by such 
principles, animated by such motives, and looking up for protection 
to Him, whose name is the God of hosts , an army would lead victory 
iu its ranks. Nor would that intemperate desire of aggrandizement, 
and that false security which victory so commonly produces, ever 
expose men of this character to disgraceful reverses. For, as the 
maintenance of their rights would ever be the only spring of their 
warlike operations; so would it also be their termination, lhcy 
would show themselves as ready to lay down their arms, as they 
were able to hold them. In the midst of triumph they would abhor 
war, and cherish the prospect, and facilitate the restoration of peace, 

on the most moderate and equitable terms. # . - , 

All the social and civil virtues are so fully and strongly enforced 
by Christianity, that, by strict and complete obedience to its dic- 
tates, those follies and vices which are the bane ot civil life wou t 
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be entirely removed, and, even by the tolerable observance of them, 
would be greatly diminished. Neither princes and governors would 
be oppressive, nor subjects rebellious, nor fellow citizens unjust to 
each other; but every state would be a family of brethren, assisting 
each other in the progress of their terrestrial journey towards that 
everlasting city, “ whose, builder and maker is God.” Different 
states would only be different families, connected not only by the 
ties of a common nature, but by the still stronger bonds of Chris- 
tian union, and of their relation to one Saviour, and head of the 
universal church. If ever the time shall come when the dreadful 
scourge of war, now so hypocritically deplored by those who con- 
stantly aggravate and extend it, shail be banished from the earth, 
we may safely predict that this will be only when the Christian 
religion, evinced to the understandings, has taken firm hold of the 
hearts, and influences the conduct of men. 

The mild, the amiable, the domestic virtues are prescribed, by 
our religion, in a degree infinitely pre-eminent to that which any 
system of mere morality can exhibit. And what, in every system 
of duty, is of the first consequence, it enforces its precepts by the 
most powerful sanctions, reaching not the external actions of men 
only, but penetrating into the inmost recesses of the heart. It 
encourages obedience by the promise of the most precious and 
exalted rewards, intimidates transgression by the menaces of the 
most dreadful punishments, and strengthens the soul by the most 
efficacious succours. 

Let infidel philosophers try to substitute, instead of this admir- 
able system of duty, any other of equal efficacy. They will soon 
find how ineffectual their abstract speculations are to affect the 
heart, to restrain the passions, to overcome the power of temptation, 
to check the insolence of prosperity, to moderate the oppressive 
spirit of power, to bridle the licentiousness of tumult, to soothe the 
pangs of affliction, and to ensure the practice of virtue in every 
circumstance and condition of life. Woful experience has already 
proved that their vague and unprincipled speculations, even when 
clothed with the most fascinating appearances of benevolence, and 
adorned with all the colourings of popular oratory, have produced 
nothing but profligacy, barbarity, and devastation. Man requires 
a fixed and definite code, not abstract theory, for a rule of conduct. 
That rule must be dictated by an authority, acknowledged, and 
revered, as supreme, and that authority must be maintained by 
penal sanctions, which cannot be eluded. All this religion alone 
can supply ; and the Christian religion has this peculiar advantage 
above every other, that, while it touches all those springs of hope 
and fear, by which mankind must ever be moved, it also possesses 
such evidence of its truth as can stand the most scrupulous exami- 
nation. 

If abstract philosophy, however solid and sound, which is the 
reverse of infidel and 'atheistical systems, is ever to be held sufficient 
for the regulation of life, why are not the abettors of such opinions, 
at least, so far consistent v\ith themselves, as also to maintain that 
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all the laws of civil society, and all the penalties by which they are 
enforced, ought to give place to those speculations of abstract mo- 
rality which they proclaim, to the world, with so much pomp, and 
affected benevolence, as the highest perfection of reason, and the 
firmest bonds of union among men? If they reply, that, without 
laws enforced by visible penalties, society could not subsist, then, 
the same arguments also establish the necessity of religious prin- 
ciple, because, from this, even human laws derive that obligatory 
force, without a sense of whicj) all human sanctions would not be 
sufficient to ensure even that degree of obedience which now exists 
in the world. Such speculators, therefore, if they are not blinded 
by prejudice, or hardened by corruption, must acknowledge that 
the admirable adaptation of the Christian morality to the nature, 
the circumstances, and the general condition of man, is a strong in- 
ternal proof of its divine origin, and a powerful recommendation of 
its utility. But, such men are little affected by considerations of dis- 
interested benevolence. Vain-glory, and an intemperate desire of 
influencing the opinions of the world, and of directing it at pleasure, 
are the real motives of those actions which they ascribe to the 
purest philanthropy. Never, surely, was that disposition so glar- 
ingly manifested as in the present times, nor this shameful hypo- 
crisy so infamously practised. Yet, these are the men who vilify the 
Saviour of the world, who, after a life of unparalleled beneficence, 
endured the most excruciating death, to accomplish the design 
which infinite goodness alone could conceive. These are the men 
who calumniate the character of his apostles, who relinquished 
every worldly prospect for the propagation of truth and virtue; and, 
in a very short space of time, turned sucli vast numbers of the 
human race “ from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to the living and true God.'* 

Thus, the doctrines and precepts of Christianity must, from 
their very nature, have the happiest effects on all the sources of 
national welfare. “ Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is 
the reproach of any people.” That corruption of manners, civil 
dissensions, the inexorable inveteracy of party-spirit, ’and uncon- 
trolled ambition, have uniformly produced the subversion of poli- 
tical communities ;*and that the contrary virtues have established 
and preserved their security, their power, their splendour, and their 
happiness, the history of*the world sufficiently evinces. 

Corruption, universally spread through a nation, taints and 
poisons every spring of public prosperity, and destroys the vital 
principles of civil association. For, neither good laws, nor the 
vigorous execution of them, will ensure the public weal, unless a 
considerable proportion of virtue still influence the community. 
Without this, the state must necessarily fall to pieces, submitting 
cither to the yoke of a foreign invader, or reduced to the most 
wretched and contemptible condition by internal disorders, lo the 
preservation of a free constitution of government purity ot nioials is 
particularly necessary. Freedom and general profligacy are incom- 
patible with each other. What is profligate freedom ! It the 
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freedom of confusion, of tumult, of anarchy, of rapine, and murder, 
and every species of wickedness. It is the escape of every furious 
and pestilential passion of the human soul. It is, in the first stage 
of settlement, the uncontrolled dominion of a powerful few, and, in 
the last, the hopeless subjection of all to the arbitrary and relent- 
less sway of a single despot ; the only form of government of which 
such a people is any longer susceptible. It is, tnerefore, the greatest 
absurdity to suppose that a nation, extremely corrupt, can establish, 
on durable foundations, a constitution compatible only with great 
simplicity of manners, and with the general prevalence of religious 
principle. 

To the British nation also, enjoying a free government, founded, 
indeed, on principles very different from those of the French fana- 
tics, it is a matter of the most serious concern, that we cannot pre- 
serve our invaluable privileges, whether civil or religious, but by 
the same virtues by wnich our ancestors obtained them — by piety, 
industry, sobriety, and undaunted courage in defence of our 
country. By these virtues alone, proceeding from faith in Jesus 
Christ, and constantly influenced by it, can we expect the favour 
and blessing of God, as individuals, or as a community; and, with- 
out His protection, “ who enlargeth and straiteneth the nations,” 
the deepest human policy is childish ignorance, and the greatest 
human power is contemptible imbecility. 

The divine justice seems, moreover, particularly interested in the 
present distribution of conspicuous rewards and punishments to 
civil communities. On the grand theatre of political action, virtue 
and vice are both eminently displayed, and have a peculiar and dif- 
fusive influence on the happiness of mankind. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the rewards of the former, and the punish- 
ments of the latter, should be marked in the most distinguishable 
manner. In the present world alone the characteristical distinction 
of nations subsists. In the next, there will be neither " Greek, nor 
Jew, Barbarian, Scythian ; bond or free : tongues, kindreds, and 
nations” will be no more. The blessed and the reprobate will be 
the only classes and divisions of men. If the divine government is 
to be manifested with regard to political societies, which seems still 
more necessary, for the interests of virtue and religion, than with 
regard to individuals, the sanctions of the divine laws must, as fur 
as relates to the former, be executed in the present state of things. 
That they are completely executed, in the most invariable manner, 
the history of all ages, as has been already observed, sufficiently 
testifies. Thus, both the natural tendency of things themselves, 
and our notions of the divine justice, concur to convince us that the 
pure precepts of the gospel must have the happiest effects in 
advancing the welfare of every nation by which they arc respected 
and observed. 
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SECTION IV. 

Inferences from the preceding Discussion. 

If it lias fully appeared that piety and virtue, and, particularly, 
that pure system, both of theory and practice, which Christianity 
inculcates, must necessarily have the happiest influence on national 
prosperity ; and that irreligion and vice are the certain causes of 
public, as well as of private, misery; it follows that every sentiment 
of rational patriotism, of a regard for our country, for its laws, its 
liberties, its prosperity, and its honour, loudly calls for a reforma- 
tion of manners, and a revival of “ pure and undefiled religion.** It 
may be alleged that the corruption of the times lias ever been a 
subject of complaint, and that, as this corruption, equally prevalent 
in preceding ages, has, hitherto, produced no catastrophe, we have 
no reason to apprehend a worse fate to our country than our fore- 
fathers experienced. Although the premises were true in their 
utmost extent, the conclusion, drawn from them, would be false and 
delusive. For, if the vices of our ancestors were as great as those 
of their posterity, this circumstance, so far from affording any just 
cause of composure and security, ought the more to awaken our 
apprehensions. The evil would, in this case, be of longer continu- 
ance, have acquired a more inveterate and confirmed complexion, 
and be, thus, approaching nearer and nearer to its fatal termination. 
It would appear a strange argument, indeed, that the distemper, 
with which any person was affected, was not dangerous, because it 
was deeply rooted in his constitution, and had bidden defiance to 
every remedy that had been administered for its cure. 

But, if the case be duly considered, it will be found that the 
vices, now prevalent among us, have a more fatal tendency, with 
regard to national welfare, than those of preceding times. It is 
readily allowed, that depravity has been too prevalent in every age 
of the world, and that every state of civil society, like every period 
of human life, has its peculiar vices. But, there are vices, which, 
like certain diseases, are of such a debilitating kind, that, when the 
civil community is deeply infected with them, it can hardly ever 
recover its pristine vigour, but must die by a gradual decay. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest consequence to guard against these from 
the beginning, or, if they have been unhappily contracted, to apply 
to them the most efficacious remedies. Luxury, effeminacy, and 
voluptuousness; a sordid insatiable- thirst of gain, as the only 
means of procuring such indulgences; profusion of expencc, yet the 
highest estimation of riches; selfishness, and indifference to the 
true welfare and glory of men s country ; real, or affected infidelity, 
an open contempt of things sacred, or a constrained observance of 
tehm— these are the vices which characterize the age, and these are 
the vices which have the strongest tendency to subvert national 
felicity. 
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Our depravity is greatly aggravated by the singular and distin- 
guished privileges which we enjoy, and by our situation when com- 
pared with that of other contiguous countries, groaning under the 
complicated calamities of conquest, extortion, pillage, desolation, 
and every species of degradation that can fall to the lot of man ; 
when compared with that people which, while it glories in its vic- 
tories, endures the most dreadful internal distresses. As this is the 
most striking proof of the divine benignity towards us; so, it de- 
mands our most lively gratitude, and, as the only proper expression 
of it, loudly calls for a reformation of manners. 

<f The judgments of God,” it must be repeated, “ are abroad in 
the earth.” He is exercising his justice on political communities. 
Some nations he is afflicting with the most dreadful calamities. 
Hardly any country of Europe is exempted from some species of 
afflicting dispensations. Our own situation is generally confessed 
to be critical. All concur in the desire of its amelioration by ex- 
changing the calamities of war for the blessings of peace. Repeated 
attempts have, in vain, been made to attain the happy purpose. 
But, in the midst of various schemes of national improvement, and 
of an universal desire of peace, of the unmolested pursuits of com- 
merce and wealth, of the undisturbed enjoyment of ease, affluence, 
and tranquillity, how few look up to God, with the eye of faith, 
with the soul of piety, and with the heart of contrition : Is confi- 
dence placed in the divine goodness, and the hope of brighter days 
excited by the views of true religion? Have public calamities pro- 
duced any tendency to national reformation of manners, any plans 
for its commencement? The existence of abuses, the necessity of 
their correction, the most effectual means of its accomplishment are 
daily agitated, and discussed. But, no mention is ever ’made of 
the only radical and effectual reform , a reform of heart and conduct. 
It is astonishing, that, in this reforming and regenerating age, the 
reformation of manners and the regeneration of the soul should be 
entirely forgotten. By some our distresses are imputed to our 
rulers; by others, to their opponents; by both, to some cause in 
which the complainant has no share; and by none, to the grand, 
the primary, and the universal one — a general corruption of morals, 
tainting the first springs of national welfare, destroying unanimity, 
masking, with the most specious appearances, the most selfish and 
unlawful passions, enervating our vigour, spreading dissension, and 
animosity, removing those grand, elevating, and unconquerable 
principles which religion alone can supply, and exposing us to the 
merited vengeance of heaven. If every person would seriously think 
of reforming himself, a general reformation of manners would be the 
necessary consequence ; and this would produce every other salutary 
reform. If political abuses exist, and that they do exist is undeni- 
able, they are the offspring of national corruption. The fountain it- 
self must be purified before it can send forth pure and salutary 
streams. The influence of genuine religion, and of virtue, its con- 
sequence, would speedily restore health and vigour to the whole 
political body. Without this every other medicine may palliate, but 
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can never radically cure ; may delay, but never can completely pre- 
vent the fatal issue of national distemper. The mischief is, that the 
more mankind are corrupted, the less sensible they are of their cor- 
ruption, and the more they are disposed to complain of its natural 
and necessary effects, and to ascribe them to every cause, but the 
real one, which, till removed, must continue to operate with in- 
creasing violence. 

That deisticab writings have more powerfully, than any other 
cause, whatever, contributed, in this, and other countries of Eu- 
rope, to the dissemination of vice, and to the destruction of all 
those principles which either adorn or preserve society, can hardly 
be doubted by any reflecting mind. The pernicious eftects of those 
writings have been proved by the most melancholy experience; and 
are depicted, in the most glaring colours, in the convulsions and 
calamities of the present times. The futility of their reasonings 
has been sufficiently evinced by the masterly answers which have 
been made to them, as the preceding volumes of the learned and 
accurate Leland have clearly shown, in relation to the deistical per- 
formances, of any reputation, which had made their appearance be- 
fore he wrote. Those, which have been since published, although, 
in many instances, the productions of men eminent in the literary 
world, have also been triumphantly refuted. An account of these, 
and of the defences opposed to them, might form a very useful 
additional volume : and, if God shall grant, to the writer of this 
Appendix, the necessary health and leisure, he may, perhaps, turn 
his thoughts to this undertaking, which, however, he should be 
happy to sec executed by some abler hand. 

After all, it is not so much the strength of deistical arguments, 
that has given such currency to infidelity, as the corrupt inclina- 
tions which they so strongly favour ; and nothing can so powerfully 
tend to check these, as the experience of the evil consequences of 
their indulgence. Religion has, in former times, been exposed to 
contempt by the cant and jargon of its zealous, but ignorant, or 
livpocritical defenders and propagators. Philosophy, endeavouimg 
to rise on her ruins, and load even true religion with all the censure, 
which is due to the false only, has, at last, had its turn of disgrace. 
Iris surely impossible to conceive greater nonsense, absurdity, and 
madness, than have been vented under that specious name. Philo- 
sophy has been supposed to consist with the rejection of every prin- 
ciple of common sense, and of every dictate of experience, with 
barbarism, cruelty, and the devastation of all that is fair, and good, 
and honourable in life. A person, who considers the vuigar and 
common acceptation of the term, as established by recent use, must 
dread the appellation of a philosopher as implying every thin 
absurd and pernicious. But, the wise and the good wdl ever dis- 
criminate between the real, and the fictitious names, ■ , 

use and abuse of things. As they know that ^^^IvTn so hS 
in the divine oracles, is the most precious gilt of S °* fi 
will be more strongly attached to it by those very corr pUcns wl ch 
have proceeded from the ignorance and depravity of men. lu like 
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manner, while they abhor that pretended philosophy, which is dis- 
seminated by imposture, received by credulity, cherished by vice, 
and detected, at last, by its baneful consequences, they will ever re- 
spect and cultivate that real improvement of reason, which is the 
result of experience, and of patient enquiry, which enlarges and 
humanizes the soul, strengthens every pure religious principle, ex- 
tends the reign of order, peace, and happiness, and unites the 
highest enjoyments of the present life with the exhilarating assur- 
ance of a blessed immortality. A philosophical mind of this com- 
plexion will regard every infidel writer as an enemy to the best 
interests of mankind, will discourage, to the utmost of his power, 
and oppose hts principles ; and, although, in conformity to the ex- 

E ress dictates, and to the general spirit of our holy faith, he will 
ate every persecution of his person, or defamation of his character, 
will view his attempts to subvert the grand principles of religion, 
with contempt, or abhorrence, as he appears to be influenced either 
by a weak judgment, or by a corrupt heart. 
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VIEW OF THE DEISTICAL WRITERS. 


N.B. The subjects treated of in the “ Reflections on Lord Bolingbrokes Letters on 
the Study and Use of History,” are not mentioned in this Index, as there is a copious 
Table of Contents preceding that piece, p. 535, &c. 


A. 

ABBADIE, Mr. — His arguments to prove that Moses was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, not fairly represented by Lord Bolingbroke, p. 403. 

Abbe de Paris — The miracles pretended to be wrought at liis tomb considered: and 
it is shown, that no argument can be justly drawn from thence to the disad- 
vantage of the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, 257. The high 
opinion of his sanctity chiefly owing to his extraordinary austerities, 286, lie 
carried superstition to an excess, 286. Voluntarily and designedly hastened 
liis own death, 287. Ilis conduct and character of a different kind from that 
rational and solid piety recommended by the precepts and example of our 
Saviour and his apostles, 288, 289. 

Abraham — God’s entering into covenant with him had nothing in it unworthy 
of the divine wisdom and goodness, 432. It was designed to be of extensive 
benefit to mankind, 433. He did not learn the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God from the Egyptians or Chaldeans, 417, marg. note. 

Allegories of the Old Testament — Not designed to he passed upon the people as a 
literal narration of facts, 416. 

Angels — The notion of them represented by Lord Bolingbroke as owing to the 
ancient astrologers and professors of magic, 343. Yet he owns, that there are 
many orders of superior intelligences vastly exceeding the human kind, 343. 
They arc employed as the instruments of divine Providence, 343. 

Angels Fallen — Nothing in the Scripture doctrine concerning them inconsistent 
with reason, 457, marg. note. 

Apostles — An entire harmony among them in the gospel which they preached, 
111. Wrongly charged with having worldly interests and advantages in view, 
189. The revelation they published truly and properly the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, as well as that which he himself delivered in the days of his personal 
ministry, 485. * 

Atheism — hath a direct tendency to take away or pervert the natural sense of nglit 
and wrong, 63, It is subversive of all virtue, 64. . 

Atheists — can only cavil, but cannot reason against the existence of the First Cause, 
309. According to Lord Bolingbroke, they only deny God, but- the divines 
defame him, 304. Pretended alliance between them and divines, 355. Lord 
Shaftesbury seems to assert, that Atheists may be really virtuous, 59. Yet 
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owns, that lie that denies a Deity, sets up an opinion against the sentiments of 
mankind, and being of society, and it is justly punishable hy the magistrate, 94. 

Atkey, Mr. Anthony — Author of The main Argument of a late Hook, entitled, 
Christianity as old as the Creation, fairly stated and examined, 09, 

Atkinson, Mr.— His V indication of the literal Sense of three Miracles of Christ, in 
answer to Woolston, 89. 

Attributes of God — Moral attributes necessarily included in the idea of the infi- 
nitely perfect Reing, 314. Inseparable front his wisdom, 317, &c. Rightly 
distinguished from his physical attributes, 318, 319. Lord Bolingbroke’s ob- 
jections against ascribing moral attributes to God, according to our ideas of 
them, considered and obviated, 320, 

B. 

Balguy, Mr. John — His Letter to the Deists, containing reflections on Lord Shaf- 
tesbury, 52. His second Letter to the Deists, in answer to Tindal, 99. His 
Essay on Redemption, 99. 

Baxter, Mr. Richard — His Animadversions on Lord Herbert’s book de Veritate, 17. 

Benson, Dr. George — An account of his. book of the Reasonableness of Christianity 
as delivered in the Scriptures, in answer to Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment, 134 His Reflections on Deism fairly stated, 209. 

Bcntlev, Dr. Richard— His Remarks on Collins's Discourse on Tree Thinking, 70 
to 72. 

Berrow, Mr. Capel — His Answer to Deism fairly stated, 207. 

Blount, Mr. Charles — His notes on Pliilostrat ns’s account of the life of Apollonius 
Tyanauis, 31. His Religio Laici copied, for the most part, from Lord Her- 
bert, 32. He was one of the child authors of the Oracles of Reason, 32. 1 lis 

argument against the worship of God through a Mediator considered, 32. lie 
aeknowledgeth Deism not to be safe without Christianity, 33. 

Bolingbroke, Lord Viscount — His Letters on theStudy and i'se of History, 455. etseq 
His Posthumous Works, 298. et seq. J It* raiseth himself above all other w l iters, 
ancient or modern, 300. His invectives against the holy Scriptures, 301, 302. 
Against the ancient philosophers, 303, \e. And especially against ancient 
and modern Christian writers, 304, See. Charges those that differ from him 
with madness, 304, 305. 'The main principles of his scheme represented, 307, 
308. He treats those as profane who talk of imitating God in his moral attri- 
butes, 312,313. Offers several objections against ascribing moral attributes 
to the Deity, 318, Arc. Yet in effect aeknowledgeth those attributes, 324. &o. 
He denies that God’s end in making man was to communicate happiness to 
him, 323. Professes to own a general Providence with regard to collective 
bodies ; but denies a Providence, as extending to individuals, 329. 'flic in- 
consistency of liis scheme shown, and its ill consequences to mankind, 331, 
&c. He acknowledges Jhe great antiquity and usefulness of the doctrine con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, and a future state, 345. Pretends neither 
to aflinn nor deny it, 345. Y'et treats it as a fiction, 348. Will not allow that 
the soul is an immaterial substance distinct from the body, 348. Attempts to 
destroy the moral argument for a. future state from the present unequal distri- 
bution of divine Providence, 359, Acc. .Sets up as an advocate fur Providence, 
*158. His great inconsistency in this shown, |J57. He speaks with contempt 
of tho.<e that have written of the law of nature before him, 393. Asserts the 
universal clearness of that law to all mankind, and that no man can mistake 
it, 39*1. Yet owns that it is often mistaken, and affords a dubious light, 99ri. 
Makes polygamy to he a precept of the law of nature, 371. His loose way of 
bilking about marriage, 372. .Supposes modesty ami chastity to have no 
foundation in nature, hut to f>e owing to human vanity, 372. The pernici- 
ous tendency of his scheme, with respect to morals, 375, &c. He denies that 
mankind have any need of extraordinary supernatural revelation, and cn- 
deavours to unsw'er Dr. Clarke’s arguments lor it, 377, &c. Yet his own 
scheme, contrary to his intention, tendeth to show the usefulness and neces- 
sity of revelation, 398. llis attempts to disprove the truth and authenticity of 
the Mosaic history, 400. et seq. 1 lis charge aguinst the Scriptures, purticulai ly 
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the Mosaic writings, for degrading the Deity to mean and unworthy ofliccs and 
employments, 420, &c. And for ascribing to God human parts and passions, 
436. And for commanding things contrary to the law of nature, 441. His 
objections against the Mosaic account of the creation, 449, Sec. And of the 
fall, 149, 453, &c. The acknowledgments he makes in favour of Christia- 
Uanity, 469, Sec. He seems to give up several of the deistical objections, 472. 
His great inconsistency on this head, 473. He pretends that Christianity is a 
republication of the doctrine of Plato, but more unintelligible than it, 475, 
476. And that the New Testament consisteth of two different gospels, con- 
trary to one another ; that of Christ, and of St. Paul, 476, 477. His invec- 
tives. against this apostle, 478, Sec. Seems to acknowledge the gospels to be 
credible and authentic records of Christ’s discourses and actions, 483. Yet 
does all he can to destroy their credit, 484, &c. The way he takes to account 
for the propagation of Christianity shown to be insufficient, 490, See. Pretends 
that Christianity has been of no advantage to the reformation of mankind, 
492. His objections against the doctrine of a Mediator, and of redemption by 
the blood of Christ, 500, Sec. He endeavours to expose the Christian doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments, as absurd, and contrary to the divine at- 
tributes, 516. Seems to deny the divine exercise of divine justice, either here 
or hereafter, 517. Finds fault with the gospel doctrine of a future judgment, 
for teaching that men shall then be called to an account for the thoughts and 
dispositions of their hearts, 518. Pretends that, according to the representa- 
tions made in the New Testament, men shall be saved or damned in tne lump, 
without any regard to the different degrees of virtue or vice, 522, &c. Ob- 
jects against the eternity of future punishments, 524. Remarkable acknow- 
ledgment of his on this head, 525. Pretends that future punishments cannot 
be reconciled to the belief of an all-perfect Being, 527. 

Bradley, Mr. John — His reflections on the Oracles of Reason, 35. 

Brainhull, Archbishop — His writings against Hobbes, 29. 

Brown, Mr. John, now Dr. — His Essays on the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Charac- 
teristics, 52. 

Brown, Mr. Simon — His Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in answer to Mr. Wool- 
ston, 89. His Answer to Dr. Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, 105. 

Bullock, Dr. Richard — His Ans\fer to Collins’s Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, 78. And to his Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
considered, 79. 

Burnet, Dr. Thomas — His Conferences, in answer to Tindal’s Christianity as old 
as tlie Creation, 98. 


C. 

Canaanites — The command for exterminating them not inconsistent with the law 
of nature, 117, 440, See. 

Cause — According to Mr. Hume, there is no connexion between Cause and Effect; 
nor is there any way of knowing it, cither by reason, or by experience, 210. 
The manner in which the Cause produces the E fleet is inexplicable; but this 
no argument against it, 212. c 

Chandler, Dr. Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield— An account of his Defeuce ol 
Christianity, from the Prophecies of the Old Testament— in answer to Mr. 
Collins’s Discourse on the Grounds, Sec. 76. His Vindication of it, in answer 
to the Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered, 80. 

Chandler, Dr. Samuel— An account of his Vindication of the Christian Religion, 
in answer to Mr. Collins’s Discourse on the Grounds, Sec. 77. His vindica- 
tion of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel’s Prophecies, against the objec- 
tions of the Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered, 80. IBs Vl V ( }j cat ^ n °\ 
the History of the Old Testament— against the third volume ol tlie Moral 
Philosopher, 120. His Witnesses of the Resurrection re-examined, and proved 
consistent— in answer to the Resurrection of Jesus considered, 152. 

Chapman, Dr. John— An account of his Answer to the Moral Philosopher, entitled 

Chinese— Tlicir ancient sages expressed themselves obscurely concerning the 
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Deity, 392, marg. note. Great difference between them and Moses in this 
respect, 392. 

Christ — Taught religion with great simplicity, 470. Lord Bolingbroke pretends 
that he artfully encaged the Jews to put him to death, 510. The doctrine of 
his being appointed to judge the world, pretended by the Deists to be of no 
use to mankind, 204. The usefulness and importance of it shown, 204. 

Christian Revelation — Has set the principles of natural religion in the clearest light, 
12, 13. et seq. Want of universality no just objection against it, 14. A sum- 
mary of the evidences for Christianity, 626. et seq. Its great usefulness and 
excellency acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke, 471, &c. It has contributed to 
destroy polytheism and idolatry, and has reformed many laws and customs 
contrary to the law of nature, 492. It does not teach light and trivial expia- 
tions for sin, 505. It is not true, that the whole system of Christianity in- 
spires and flatters the pride of the human heart, 511. Nor that it consists 
merely of unintelligible doctrines, and useless institutions, 203. 

Christianity not founded on Argument — A pamphlet so called, 123. Observations 
upon it, 124, 134. Those represented by Mr. Hume as dangerous friends, 
or disguised enemies, to Christianity, who endeavour to prove it by reason, 269. 

Christians — Unjustly charged by Lord Bolingbroke with murmuring through thi» 
life against the justice of God ; and therefore unworthy to taste of his good- 
ness in a future state, 360. And with assuming that happiness consisteth 
principally in the advantages of fortune, 360. Note. Divisions among them 
no argument against the truth or certainty of the Christian religion, 4, 5, 178, 
609. The corruptions of professed Christians no just objection against true 
original Christianity, 205. 

Chubb, Mr. Thomas — Published several tracts, in which, under pretence of a great 
regard for pure uncorrupted Christianity, he endeavoured to betray it, 157. 
His posthumous works manifestly' intended against revealed religion, 158. 
His high pretences and scif-sufliciency, 158. Denies a particular providence, 
159. Sometimes seems to assert a future state, at other times represents it us 
altogether uncertain, and that no proof can be given of it, 160, 161, See. He 
absolutely rejects the Jewish revelation, 165. But speaks very favourably of 
Mahometanism, 166. Professes to believe (Jirist’s divine mission as probable, 
167. Yet endeavours to subvert the evidence by which it is proved, 169. He 
represents the Scriptures as an unsafe guide, and of a pernicious tendency ; 
yet blames the church of Rome for locking them up from the laity, and that 
this tends to involve the people in the most gross ignorance, superstition, and 
slaver)', 170. llis attempt to expose our Saviour’s precepts in nis senium on 
the mount, 233, 234. lie grossly misrepresents the gospel doctrine of atone- 
ment, 174, 175, &c. Pretends that the Scriptures were corrupted in the times 
of Popery, 178, 179. That the apostles changed the original scheme of Chris- 
tianity as laid down by our Saviour, 188. And that they had worldly wealth 
and power in view, 189, &c. He abuses St. Paul, 191. Represents all reli- 
gions as indifferent, 192. Sets up Deism as an infallible guide, 194. Runs 
a parallel between the progress of Christianity and that of Methodism, 187. 

Clarendon, Earl of— His Brief View and Survey of the pernicious Errors in 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, 30. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel — His Reflections on Toland’s Amyntor, 38. His answers to 
Mr Collins on the immateriality and immortality of the human soul, 68,351. 
Invectives against him by Lord Holitigbroke, 305. Censured by his Lordship 
for supposing that justice and goodness are the Mime in God as in our ideas of 
them, 311, 312. And for representing God as having a tender concern for 
the happiness of man, 3 1 1 . And for supposing that there are inequalities 
and disorders in the present state of things, and arguing from thence for a 
future state of retributions, 356. His arguments to prove tlic necessity of re- 
velation vindicated against Lord Bolingbroke, 378. 

Clergy — Those of the primitive Church charged by Lord Bolingbroke with being a 
very lawless tribe, and stirring up the people to tumults and insurrections, 529. 

Clogher", Bishop of — His Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment — in answer to Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use ol 
' History, 208. 
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Collins, Mr. Anthony— Writes against the immateriality and immortality of the 
soul, and against human liberty, 09. His Discourse of Free-thinking, 68. 
Observations upon it, 69. He pretends to prove, that there was a general 
alteration of the four gospels in the sixth century, 70 His Discourse on the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, designed to show that Christi- 
anity hath no just foundation at all, 73, 74. An account of the answers that 
were made to it, 76. His Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered, 79. Books 
published in answer to it, &c. 80. Pretends that Christ’s resurrection, if it 
could be proved, would not be a sufficient proof of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, 137. Remarkable passage of his conceming the ascribing human 
passions and affections to the Supreme Being, 439. Unfair management in 
the French translation of his Discourse of Free-Thinking, 73, note. 

Conybeare, Dr.. John, late Bishop of Bristol — An account of his Defence of re- 
vealed Religion, in answer to Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, 100. 
Ilis argument to show that there is no necessity to produce the originals or 
attested copies of the Scriptures, 486 

Country — Love of our country, how far countenanced and recommended by Chris- 
tianity, 43, note. 

Creation — Mosaic account of it simple and noble, 449. Vindicated against Lord 
Bolinghroke’s objections, 461. God’s resting from the works of creation, how 
to be understood, 453. k 

Cudworth, Dr. — Unworthy censure passed upon him by Lord Bolingbroke, 305 

Cumberland, Bishop — His book De Legibus Natune, in answer to Mr. Hobbes, 
30. Charged by Lord Bolingbroke with metaphysical jargon and theological 
blasphemy, 305. 


D. 

Deism fairly Stated, and fully Vindicated. — A pamphlet so called, observations 
upon it, 195 — 207. That author’s pompous account of deism, and his way 
of stating the question between Christians and deists examined, 196, et seq. 

Deists — Who first assumed that name, 1. Mortal and immortal deists, 2. Great 
differences among them about the main articles of natural religion, 7. 615. 
Their unwearied attempts against Christianity, and different attacks upon it, 
91. Their specious pretences, and high opinion of themselves, and contempt of 
others, 96, et seq. They often profess an esteem for Christianity, whilst they do 
all in their power to subvert it, 616. Their unfair and disingenuous conduct, 
618, 619. They seem frequently to discard all moral evidence, and advance 
maxims which seem to destroy the credit of all history, 919, 620. Their in- 
consistencies and contradictions, 620, 621. Address to them, 603. 

Deluge — General tradition of it, 402. 

Divines — Virulent reproaches and invectives against them by Lord Bolingbroke, 
304. Represented as forming a confederacy with the atheists against the attri- 
butes and providence of God, 301. 356. And as worse than atheists, 304. 
Charged with denying the tendency of virtue to make men happy, 356. And 
with censuring their Creator in the government of the world, and accusing 
him of injustice, 355. 521. 

Divorces — Lord Bolingbroke’s wrong account of 'the legal causes of divorce, 498. 
Differences among the Jewish doctors on that head, 498. In what sense it 
must be understood that divorces were permitted to the Jews for the hardness 
of their hearts, 499. , . , . r nnr 

Douglass, Rev. Mr.— His Criterion, or Miracles examined, an account of it, 29 o. 


Education of Children recommended— The great importance of it shown, and bad 
effects of neglecting it, 665. , . . r 

Egyptians— Their history in the hands of the priests, and concealed from the vulgar 
hieroglyphics and sacred characters, 406. Their account of the exode of 
the Israelites ont of Egypt not to be depended upon, 412. Then absnrd a«- 
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count of the original formation of man, 453. There is no sufficient proof 
that Moses adopted their rites and customs, 417, inarg. note. 

Evidence, Moral — The.sufficiency of it shown for giving assurauce of facts, 118, 
119. 618,619. 'Hie near connection between moral ^evidence and physical, 
218, 219. 232, 233. 248. In some cases it yields a certainty equivalent to that 
which arises from demonstration, 276. ^ 

Experience — The abuse Mr. Hume makes of that word, 221. How far and in 
what sense it may be said to be a guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact, 232. 252. Uniform experience is so far from being a full proof against 
the existence of miracles, that it afTordeth no proof against it at all, 238, 239. 
Expiation by the Blood of Christ — Disingenuous representation of it by Mr. Chubb,- 
174. 175. And by Lord Bolingbroke, 505, 506, 507, 608. It answers the 
most valuable ends, 506, 507, 508. 


F. 

Facts extraordinary — By which the law of Moses was attested, were of the most 
public nature, and’ the accounts of them coeval with the law itself, 631, & c. 
Those accounts to be depended on as safely transmitted to us, 405, Sec. The 
same thing shown with regard to the facts by which Christianity is .attested, 1 
242, 488, 489. 632. 

Faith — That which is required in the gospel not a bare speculative assent, 4, 130. 
Not inconsistent with reason, nor to be opposed to it, 134, 135, 495. The dif- 
ference between faith and fiction resolved by Mr. Hume into a more lively and 
forcible feeling, 269, marg. note. 

Fall of Man — The Mosaic accouut of it vindicated against the objections of Lord 
Bolingbroke, 453, S:c. 

Fathers of the Christian Church — Contemptuous representation of them by Lord 
Bolingbroke, 304. 

Foster, Dr. James — An account of his Answer to Dr. Tindal’s Christianity as old 
as the Creation, 99. 

Free-thinkers — Blamed by Lord Bolingbroke for a factious spirit, under pretence 
of liberty, 301. 

Friendship — The pretence that it is not required in the gospel considered, 71. 

Future State of Rewards and Punishments— Represented by Lord Herbert as an 
essential article of natural religion, 3. Deists divided about it, 2, 3, 7. Lord 
Shaftesbury insinuates, that the belief of it may be of bad influence in morals, 
41, &c. 57, 58. Cbubb’s variations with regard to a future state, 161, 162, 
&c. This doctrine believed from the earliest antiquity, 345. A part of the 
primitive religion communicated to the first ancestors of the human race, 354. 
The great usefulness of that doctrine acknowledged by Mr. Hume and Lord 
Bolingbroke, 658, 659. Justly argued from the present unequal distribution of 
Divine Providence, 226, 227. 361. To assure us of this, one important end and 
use of divine revelation, 389. it is plainly implied in the law of Moses, 
though not expressly mentioned there, 4<>4, 465, 466. At the time of our 
Saviour’s coming, it was not only denied or doubted of hy many among the 
philosophers, but had little hold of vulgar minds, 466. And therefore a clear 
and express revelation of it was then necessary, 466. The Christian doctrine 
of future retributions vindicated against Lord Bolingbroke’s objections, 522. 

‘ ' G. 

Gildon, Mr. Charles — Published the Oracles of Reason, 32. Afterwards wrote a 
book against the deists, inti tied, The Deist’s Manual, 35. 

Gnostics — Lord Bolingbroke’s pretence that the primitive Chnstians were Gnostics, 
529, marg. note. 

Gon — Our notions of his attributes, though inadequate, not false, 321. Noble 
idea of God in the sacred writings, 428—431. Concerning Hod’s being the 
tutelary God of Abraham, and of the people of Israel, 435. In the idea of 
God, as represented in Scripture, there is united the highest majesty, and the 
most marvellous condescension, 432, 433. In what sense affections may be 
ascribed to God, 437, See. 
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Gospels— The spurious ones were never generally received in the Christian 
cnurch, and therefore no argument to be drawn from them to the prejudice 
ot .the true Gospels, which were received from the beginning as of divine 
authority, 37, &c., 485. Pretended corruption of the Gospels in the sixth 
* ase an< ^ a hsurd, 70. The Gospels now received acknowledged by 
Mr. Hobbes and Lord Bolingbroke to have been written in the times of the 
apostles, and to contain a true account of the discourses and actions of our 
Saviour, 27. 484. Transmitted to us with an evidence which maybe safely 
depended upon, 489. Not necessary to have the originals or attested copies 
of them in our own bands, 486. Some copies of them so ancient as to bring 
ns near to the first ages of the church, 486, marg. note. # 

Government — Religion necessary to government, and Christianity particularly 
friendly to it, 472. 

Grace, divine— Never mentioned [by Lord Bolingbroke but in a way of sneer, 
496. The notion of it not inconsistent with reason, 495. 

Greene, Mr. John — His Letters to the author of the Discourse on the Grounds, 
&c., concerning the application made in the New Testament of passages in 
the Old, 79. 


H. 


Hallet, Mr. Joseph — His Discourse of the Nature, Kinds, and Numbers of our 
Saviour’s Miracles — in answer to Woolston, 89. His Immorality of the 
Moral Philosopher, and Vindication of it, 112. Ilis Rebuke to the Moral 
Philosopher, for the Errors and Immoralities in his third Volume, 122. His 
Consistent Christian, in- answer to Mr. CliubtPs True Gospel of Jesus Christ 
asserted, 157. 

llalyburton, Mr. — His Natural Religion insufficient, and revealed necessary to 
Man’s Happiness, in answer to Lord Herbert, 18. 

Happiness — Differences among the philosophers about it, 387. Men apt to con- 
found pleasure with happiness, 388. Divine revelation of great use to 
instruct men in the nature of true happiness, and direct them in the way 
that leads to it, id. 388. How it is to be understood that God made men to 
be happy, 323. 

Harris, Dr. — His Remarks on the Case of Lazarus, in answer to Woolston, 89. 

Hcrvey, Mr. — His Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use 
of History, 208. 

Heathens — The sun the principal object of their adoration, 8. They were, by 
Lord Herbert’s acknowledgment, involved in universal darkness, 11. The 
wrong notions the vulgar entertained of God, 379. They worshipped a 
monstrous assemblage of divinities, 379. True theism among them passed 
for atheism, 380. Their numberless ridiculous and cruel rites, 382. 

Henry, Dr. — His defence of Scripture History, in answer to Mr. Woolston, 89. 
His Discourse of our Saviour’s miraculous Power of healing, 89.1 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury — One of the first and most eminent Deists that have 
appeared among us, 2. The first that formed deism into a system, 3. The 
five articles in which he makes all religion to consist, 3. The deists them- 
selves not agreed in them, 6. Those articles not so universally known and 
received among the heathens as to. make any farther revelation needless, 7, 
&c. Set in the best light by the Christian revelation, 13. Answers to Lord 
Herbert, 17. Curious anecdote relating to him— with reflections upon it, - 
19, & c. His pretence that no man can be certain of a revelation, except it 
be made immediately to himself, considered, 629. 

History — No impropriety in endeavouring to illustrate sacred history by profane, 
207 403. 

History/ Mosaic— Its antiquity, impartiality, and excellent tendency, 398. Not 
forged in the time of the Judges, 407. Sec Moses. . , 

Hoadly, Mr. Benjamin, late Lord Bishop of Winchester— His Queries addressed 
to the Authors of a Discourse of Free-Thinking:, 72. . 

Hohbes, Mr.— Sometimes speaks honourably of the holy Scriptures, 26. Allows 
the writings of the apostles to have been written by. eye-witnesses, 27. 
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Pretends that the Scripture depends upon the magistrate for its authority, 
and that he is the only interpreter of Scripture, 28, 29. Allows men to deny 
the faith with their mouths, provided they keep it in their hearts, 27. The 
strange account he gives of religion, 28. Asserts the materiality and mor- 
tality of the human soul, 28. * His principles destructive of natural religion, 
morality, and government, 28, 29. Answers published against him, 80, 
&c. Declares his persuasion, that the clergy did not falsify the Scripture in 
favour of their own power and sovereignty, 47. 

llume, Mr. David — An ingenious, but very sceptical writer, 209. Speaks highly 
in praise of his own performances, 210. Denies any connexion between 
Cause and Effect, 211. The absurdity and ill consequences of his scheme, 
2l2, et seq. Will not allow that we can have any assurance of the existence 
of God b} T his works, because the object lies entirely beyond the reach of 
human experience, 220. His argument against a future state, 228. Remarks 
upon it, 224, ct seq. Yet lie acknowledged! the belief of it to be of great 
advantage to mankind, 227. He intimates, that it is presumption in us to 
ascribe any attribute or perfection to God, 228. His Essay on Miracles, 
229, ct seq. Endeavours to show 'that miracles are incapable of being 
proved by any evidence or testimony whatsoever, ib. 230. Yet afterwards 
seems to allow, that they may admit of proof from testimony, except when 
wrought in favour of religion, 251. The insolent reproach he casteth upon 
those that believe Christianity, 236. He pretends that the miracles of the 
Abbe de Paris much surpass those of our Saviour in credit and authority, 
257. Represents those as dangerous friends, or disguised enemies, to the 
Christian religion, who endeavour to prove it by reason, 269. His odd 
account of the nature oHaith, or belief, 269, note. He attempts to cast a 
slur upon the gospel morality, 291. 

Humility required in the gospel — An amiable and excellent virtue, 294. 

I. 


Jackson, Mr. John — His Remarks on Christianity as old as the Creation, 99. 
His Proof of Revealed Religion from Miracles and Prophecies — in answer to 
The Resurrection of Jesus considered, 153. 

Ideas — Whether ideas can be ascribed to God, 326, 8tc. Eternal ideas and 
essences how to be understood, 327. Our ideas of reflection as clear and 
distinct as those of sensation, and often convey knowledge that may be said 
to be more real, 349. 

Idolatry — Forbidden by the law of nature, 371. 443. The command for putting 
idolatrous Israelites to death,' under the Mosaic constitution, vindicated, 
444. 


Jeffrey, Mr. Thomas — His review of the Controversy between tbc Author of the 
Grounds and his Adversaries, 79. His Christianity the Perfection of all 
Religion — in answer to The Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, 81 . 

Jews— See Israelites. 

Imitation of God — Those that speak of it charged by Lord Rolingbrokc with 
impiety and blasphemy, 313. 

Interpositions, occasional — Not properly miraculous, nor inconsistent with the 
general laws of Providence, 332. 338. 340. 

Inspiration — God's communicating thoughts or ideas by inspiration, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the intellectual system, or with the freedom of the 
wj]] non :«. :r.. ~ .... 



upon i 

inconceivable < 

377. 

Jones, Mr. Jeremiah — His New and full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament, 38. 

Israelites — Probably more free from idolatry than the neighbouring nations, 
when they were first erected into a sacred polity, 165. Their Scriptures 
not designed to flatter their pride and presumption, 299. 426. Not driven 
out of Egypt for leprosy, 412. The wisdom and propriety of setting them 
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Lardner, Dr. Nathaniel— His Credibility of the Gospel-history, ,39. His Vindi- 
cation of three of our Saviour’s Miracles— in answer to Mr. Woolston’s fifth 
discourse, 89. 

Law, Mr.— His Case of Reason, or Natural Religion foirly and fully stated— in 
answer to Tindal s Christianity as old as the Creation, 99. 

Law of nature Lord Bolingbrokc s contemptuous representation of those that 
ono C on su ^J ec ^ 363. His own account of that law considered, 

<303, &c. His pretence of the absolute clearness of that law to all mankind, 
contradicted by experience and by his own acknowledgments, 306. He 
denies any sanctions of that law with respect to individuals, 3(58. Pre- 
tended opposition between the proofs and evidences of the Law of Nature, 
and those of the Christian revelation, 474. 

Laws, civil— Very imperfect measures of virtue, and not alone sufficient for the 
security and improvement of it, 335. 374. 38(5. Many laws in all countries 
have been contrary to the Law of Nature, 386. Christianity has been of 
use to correct and reform many such laws, 493. 

L eland. Dr. John — Account of his Answer to Tin dal’s Christianity as old as the 
Creation, 102, &c. His Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament 
asserted— in answer to the Moral Philosopher, 114, &c., 120. His Remarks 
on Christianity not founded on Argument, 135. His Reflections on Lord 
b Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History, 208, et seq. 

Lcvites — Dr. Morgan’s extravagant computation of their revenues, 121. The 
appointment of them, and provision made for them, in the law of Moses, 
just and reasonable, 166. The charge brought against them of massacring 
three thousand men by Moses’s order, considered, 447. 

Le Moinc, Mr. Abraham — Ilis Treatise on Miracles — in answer to Mr. Chubb’s 
discourse on that subject, 158. 

Locke, Mr. John — His observation on Lord Herbert’s five articles, 17. He proves 
the insufficiency of natural reason unassisted by revelation, in its great and 
proper business of morality, 206. < His hi^li esteem for St. Paul, 190. He 
is charged by Lord Bolingbroke with a philosophical delirium, 305. And 
blamed by him for representing the heathens as deficient in the first article 
of natural religion, the knowledge of the one true God, the Maker of all 
things, 378. Lord Bolingbroke owns that he has reduced St. Paul’s doctrine 
of predestination within the bounds of credibility, 478. Remarkable passage 
of his concerning the reasonableness of giving assent to miracles upon a fair 
testimony, 281. 

London, late Bishop of. Dr. Gibson — His Pastoral Letters, in answer to Wool- 
ston and Tindal, 88, 89. • . 

London, late Bishop of. Dr. Sherlock — His Use and Intent of Prophecy in the 
several Ages of the Church, 79. His Trial of the Witnesses of the Resur- 
rection oi Jesus, — in answer to Woolston, 89. 

Lowman, Mr. Moses — His Argument from Prophecy, in proof that Jesus was the 
Messiah, vindicated, 79. His Dissertation on the Civil Government of the 
Hebrews, 117. His Appendix to that Dissertation, in answer to Moxgan, 
120 . 

Lyttleton, Sir George— His Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of 
St. Paul, 156. 

’ 3 a 2 
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M. 

Mahometanism — Mr. Chubb's favourable account of it, 166. He pretends it was 
not propagated by the sword, 166. The Mahometans not only expressly 
allow a plurality of wives, but that they make use of their female slaves as 
often as they please, 498, raarg. note. The revelation of Mahomet not 
necessary to establish the unity of God among Christians, 513. 

Mediator — The Scripture doctrine of a Mediator doth not derogate from the 
Divine Mercy, 32. It is a doctrine worthy of God, and which makes an 
eminent display of the Divine Wisdom and Goodness, 33. 500, ct seq. The 
heathens had some notions of the propriety or necessity of a Mediator ; but 
Christianity sets it in the noblest light. 503, &c. 

Messiah — Many of the Old Testament prophecies relate literally to" the Messiah, 
aiuljwere so understood by the ancient Jews, 72, &c. The Messiah foretold 
by the prophets not merely a temporal prince, 115, &c. 

Miracles — The pretended ones of Apollonius Tyameus opposed to those of our 
Saviour, 31. Mr. Wools ton’s objections against them considered, 83, &c. 
Difference between the popish miracles ana those recorded in the Gospel, 
185. A series of uncontrolled miracles a proper proof of divine revelation, 

113. 631. Acknowledged by some of the deists tnemselves to be of great 

force, 630. Uniform experience affordeth no proof against miracles, 237. 
240. 284. They are not impossible to the Divine Pqwcr, 237. Not con- 
trary to the immutability of God, 238. Nor unworthy of his wisdom — and 
may answer very valuable ends, 239. 630. False miracles no just objection 
against the true, 255. The miracles wrought among the Jews, if really 
wrought, sufficient, according to Lord Bolingbroke, to have convinced them, 
and other nations, of the divine authority of tlicir law, 424. The same 
thing acknowledged by him with regard to those wrought in attestation to 
Christianity, 482. Positive evidence for those miracles, and no evidence at 
all against them, 278. # 

Montgeron, Mons. de — His book in defence of the miracles wrought by the in- 
tercession of the Abb6 dc Paris, 258. 

Morality — of actions, according to Lord Bolingbroke, consistcth not in their 
being prescribed by God, but in their being the means of our acquiring 
happiness, 373. It is not true, that morality was carried to the same extent 
by tne heathen philosophers as it is in the Gospel, 385. Nothing so proper, 
by Lord Bolingbroke’s acknowledgment, to enforce moral obligations, as a 
true divine revelation, 387. • 

Moral sense — Lord Bolingbroke ridicules those that speak of it : and treats it as 
enthusiasm, 365. 

Moral evidence and certainty — Sec Evidence. 

Morgan, Dr. Thomas — An Account of his Moral Philosopher, 102, &c. He acknow- 
ledges the great usefulness of divine revelation in the present state of man- 
kind, and particularly of the Christian revelation, 103. But leaves no way 
of knowing when a revelation is really given, nor will allow us to receive 
any thing upon the authority of it, 107- Denies miracles or prophecy to be 
proofs of divine revelation, 100. His invectives against the Old Testament, 
and against the ancient prophets, 110. He professes a great veneration for 
our Saviour, yet insinuates several unworthy reflections upon his person 
and character, 1 10. Pretends that the apostles preached different, and even 
contrary Gospels, 111. His metence, tout the 'New Testament was cor- 
rupted by the Jews, examined, 111. Answers to the first volume of his 
Moral Philosopher, 112, &c. An account of his second volume, and remarks 
upon it, 116, &c. His gross misrepresentations of the Scripture-history, 

114, 115. 120. An account of his third volume, and the unswers to it, 120. 

Mortification required ill the Gospel — How to be understood, 293. 

Moses — Lord Bolingbroke’s invectives against his writings, 299. 301. 398, &c. 
The great antiquity, impartiality, and excellent tendency of his history, 
398, &c. He was cotemporary to many of the facts he relates, and had 
sufficient assurance of the rest, 401. There is all the proof that he was the 
author of the Pentateuch that can be reasonably desired, or which, the nature 
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of the thing admits of, 403. His history cleared from the charge of inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions, 410, &c. Ho used none of the .arts or palliating 
methods of the ancient priests and lawgivers, 415. Vastly superior to the 
most celebrated legislators of antiquity, 417. Did not adopt the idolatrous 
superstitions of Egypt, 417. Cleared from the charge of making mean and 
unworthy representations of the Deity, 428, &c. His account of the creation 
of the world, and of the original formation of man, noble and rational, 440. 
The sanctions of his law considered, 460, &c. Why he makes no express 
mention of a future state, 465, &c. 

Mysteries, pagan — Lord Bolin gbroke’s magnificent account of tlicir nature and 
design, 379. Yet owns that we know little about them ; and that the 
absurdities of polytheism were retained in them, however mitigated, 370. 
Socrates would never be initiated in those mysteries, 381. 

N. 

Nature, human — Original dignity of it asserted by Moses, 453. It is now in a 
corrupt state, 501. 

Nature, law of— Sec Law. 

Natural religion — No account of any nation that ever professed it in its purity, 
abstracting from all revelation, 342, note. Set in the clearest light by the 
Christian revelation, 13. Nowhere so clearly taught and understood as 
among. Christians, 107. 616. No opposition between this and the Christian 
revelation, or between the proofs of the one and of the other, 474, 475. 

Nichols, Dr. — llis Conference with a Theist, opposed to the Oracles of Reason, 
35. 

Nye, Mr. Stephen — His Defence of the Canon of the New Testament — in 
answer to Toland's Amyntor, 37. 

P. 


Paris — See Abbadie. 

PauJ, St. — His conversion fumishetli a remarkable proof in favour of Christian^, 
23, 24. Not the author of a different gospel from that of Christ and the 
other apostles, 115. 122. His account of Jesus's having been seen by above 
five hundred brethren at once, vindicated against Air. Chubb and Lord 
Bolingbroke, 146, 147. 483. His sense greatly misrepresented, and injurious 
charges brought against him by Mr. Chubb, 165, &c. 191. Lord Boling- 
broke’s invectives against him, 302. 477. His excellent character, 479. 
Vindicated against the charge of madness, 478. 

Pearce, Dr. Zachary, Bishop of Bangor — His Miracles of Jesus Vindicated — 
against Mr. Woolston, 88. 

Pentateuch — See Moses — Great conformity between the Hebrew and Samaritan 
code of the Pentateuch, a proof of its authenticity, 410. 

Philosophers — Insufficient to recover mankind from the corruption into which 
they had fallen, or to guide them in religion, or moral duty, 11. 384, &c. 
Lord Bolingbroke observes, that those of them who acknowledged the 
Monad neglected to worship him, 380. And that they conformed to the 
practice of idolatry, though not to the doctrines of Polytheism, 380. It is 
not true, that there is no moral precept required in tlic gospel but what they 
recommended, or that they all agreed what is virtue and what is vice, 385. 
The best and wisest of them were sensible of their need of a divine revela- 


tion, 392. , 

Plato— Lord Bolingbroke speaks of him with great contempt— The reason of it, 
303. lie pretends that Christianity is only a republication of the doctrine 
of Plato, 475. His banter about P’lato’s being the precursor of our baviour, 
and inspired by the Holy Ghost, 470. Excellent things m Plato, but mixed 

with many errors, 476. , . , , .. 

Polygamy— According to Lord Bolingbroke, allowed, and even required by the 
tow of nature, 371. The contrary shown, 371 . Barely permitted in the law 
of Moses : not encouraged, but rather discountenanced by that tow, 499. 
The prohibition of it under the Gospel an argument of the great excellence 
. of the Christian revelation, 499. 
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Polytheism — According to Lord Bolingbroke more conformable to the natural 
sentiments of the human mind, especially in the first uncultivated ages, than 
the belief of one only Supreme Cause of all things, 378. Countenanced by 
the most ancient philosophers and legislators, who thought it dangerous to 
cure, and useful to confirm it, 379. 

Prayer — Objections against it insinuated by Mr. Blount, 34. Mr. Chubb thinks 
there is an impropriety in praying to God ; and that there is reason to appre- 
hend that it is displeasing to him, 160. Lord Bolingbroke seems to acknow- # 
ledge it to be a duty of tnc law of nature, 370. Events coming in answer 
to prayer no argument of their being miraculous, 338. 

Pride — Not encouraged by the Christian system, 511. The principal doctrines 
of religion attributed by Lord Bolingbroke to the pride of the human heart. 

Proofs — Absurd to require greater proofs than the nature of the thing can bear, 
404. 482. 

Prophecy — The argument from it vindicated, 179. Wisely added to miracles, 
in proof of divine revelation, 179. 

Prophecies of the Old Testament — Not merely to be understood in an allegorical 
sense, 75. Many of them literally applied to our Saviour, 76. Others of 
them typical, 76. The double sense of prophecy vindicated, 76. Some of 
the passages which are regarded as prophecies only cited by way of accom- 
modation, 78. 

Prophets, ancient — Misrepresented by Mr. Collins, 70. Inveighed against by 
Dr. Morgan, as the great disturbers of their country, and causes of its ruin. 


Propositions — The truth of them to be acknowledged, when fairly proved, 
though we are unable clearly to solve the difficulties relating to them, 648. 

Providence — A particular one denied by Mr. Chubb, 159. Lord Bolingbroke 
preten^ neither to affirm nor deny a particular Providence ; yet argues 
againstit at large, 330. The doctrine of Providence asserted and explained, 
330, et scq. It naturally follows upon the existence of God, and his creation 
of the world, 331. What we are to understand by a particular Providence, 
332. The great importance of that doctrine shown, 332. The absurdity of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s notion, that Providence regards men collectively, and 
not individually, 333. His arguments against a particular Providence 
proceed upqn a false foundation, 336. He charges the doctrine of a 
Particular Providence as owing to human pride, 341. His injustice in 
Charging Christians with accusing Divine Providence in this present state, 
360. 516. 


Punishments, Future — The belief of them acknowledged fo be of great use in 
this present state, by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 44. By Mr. Hume, 227. 658. 
And by Lord Bolingbroke, 344. Not believed by many of the philosophers, 
and at the time of our Saviour’s coming generally disregarded, even by the 
vulgar, 391. 520. The Gospel account of future punishments vindicated 
against Lord Bolingbroke’s objections, 518, et seq. The degrees of punish- 
ment proportioned to the different degrees of men’s crimes, 521. 


R. 


Randolph, Dj. Thomas — His “Christian’s Faith a rational Assent in answer to 
“ Christianity not founded on Argument,” 134. 

Ray, Mr. Thomas — His “ Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles ; M in answer to 
Woolston, 88. 

Reason — Generally seduced by passion, 365. According to Lord Bolingbroke, 
appetites and passions are always of greater force to determine us than 
reason, 365. Reason was little informed by experience in the earliest ages, 
and made very wrong applications and false deductions from the law of 
nature, 391* The greatest men in the heathen world sensible that bare 
reason is insufficient to enforce doctrines and laws upon mankind without 
a divine authority, 393. 

Redemption by Christ — The doctrine of it worthy of God, 32. 504, et scq. 645, 
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et seq. It does not encourage presumption, 507. Not contrary to reason, 

> though not discoverable by it, 508, 509. See Expiation. 

Religion — Its close connexion with virtue, and great influence upon it, 64, ct 
seq. Man born to religion, according to Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Bolingbroke, 67. 

Repent — In what sense God is said to repent, 438. His repenting that he made 
man, how to be understood, 438, note. 

Repentance — Alone, not a sufficient expiation or satisfaction for sin, 389. 502. 

Resurrection of Christ — His not showing himself after his resurrection to the 
chief priests no just objection against it, 87. Christ's resurrection an article 
of the highest importance, and furnislieth an evident proof of his divine 
mission, 136, 137. The objections against the account given of it in the 
gospel, examined, 86, &c. 137. et seq. Lord Bolingbrokc’s insinuations 
against it, 483. The evidence given of it every way sufficient, and suited 
to the importance of the case, 241, et seq. 

Resurrection of Jesus considered — A pamphlet so called, 137. Observations 
upon it, 337* 151. Answers that were made to it, 151, ct seq. 

Revelation, divine — Of great use in the present corrupt state of mankind, 1 1 . 
107. A divine revelation possible, 11. 107. 163. 376. The great need men 
stand in of divine revelation to instruct them in matters of the highest 
importance, 13. 106. 377, et seq. 626. And to enforce moral obligation, 
387. The supposing the necessity of revelation doth not cast a reflection 
on Divine Providence, 394. Lord Bolingbroke’s own scheme, contrary to 
his intention, tends to show the usefulness and necessity of divine revela- 
tion, 396. A revelation communicated from the beginning to the first 
ancestors of the human race, 14. 392, &c. 454. Revelation not designed to 
come with irresistible force, so as to constrain men’s assent, 396. When 
sufficiently proved, it ought to be received with the most profound reve- 
rence, with the most entire submission, and with the most unfeigned 
thanksgiving, 377- Its teaching things incomprehensible, as to their 
manner of being, no just objection against it, 473. 648. 656. 

Reward, future — Promised in the Gospel— noble and excellent, 42. 57. The 
being animated with the hope of it consistent with the most eminent virtue, 
and hath nothing in it disingenuous and slavish, but is rather an argument 
of a great and noble mind, 44, 56, &c. It doth got hinder our loving 
virtue for its own sake, but rather heightens our esteem of its worth and 
amiableness, 67. The rewards' of a future state admit of different degrees, 
in proportion to men's different proficiencies in holiness and virtue, 624. 

Richardson, Mr. — His “ Canon of the New Testament Vindicated," in answer 
to Toland’s “ Amy n tor,” 38. 

Ridicule — Not the properest test of truth, 49, 8cc. A turn to ridicule not the 
best disposition for making an impartial inquiry, 49. When wrongly 
applied, it hath often been of great disservice to religion and virtue, 49. 

Right — That maxim, “ Whatsoever is, is right," in what sense to be understood, 
361. When properly explained, it is perfectly consistent with the suppo- 

* sition of a future state, 361. 

Rogers, Dr. — His Sermons on the te Necessity of Revelation and Remarks on 
ff Collins ’3 Scheme of literal Prophecy” considered, 80. 

Roman state — Its prosperity, according to Lord Bolingbroke, owing to religion, 
and the belief a Providence ; and the neglect of religion the cause of its 
min, 658, note. 

S. 

Sacraments of the New Testament acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke to be 
simple and useful institutions, 469. 

Sacrifices — Of divine original and appointment, 503. The reasons and ends of 
their institution, 504. 

Satisfaction — See Expiation. 

Scriptures, holy — Not corrupted 1 by the Clergy, 42. 69. Nor by. the 
Jews, 110. Nor by any others, 178. 486. Transmitted to us in a 
manner that may be safely depended upon, 113. 117. 132. 488 . 632. 
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Excellent tendency of the Scriptures of tlie Old Testament, 427. 632. And 
of those of the New, 639, ct sc<j. The important doctrines and facts so 
often repeated there, that no particular interpolations could destroy their 
usefulness or authority. 111. 151. Not necessary that the Scriptures should 
be more perfect than any other book, according to human ideas of perfec- 
tion, 467. The argument from the internal characters of Scripture treated 
by Lord Bolingbroke with great contempt, 481. 632. The differences 
among Christians about the way of knowing the Scriptures to be the word 
of God, not so great as some would represent them, 201. 

Self-denial — Required in the Gospel, how to be understood— Its necessity and 
usefulness, 291, &c. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of— A fine writer, but inconsistent in his accounts of Chris- 
tianity, 40. Throws out frequent insinuations against the being influenced 
by a regard to future eternal rewards, as of bad influence in morals, 41. 55, 
&c. Yet acknowledgetli the belief of them to be an advantage and support 
to virtue, 44. Agrees with Mr. Hobbes in making the authority of holy 
writ depend wholly upon the civil magistrate, 46. Endcavourcth to expose 
the Scriptures to ridicule, 47. His unworthy insinuations against the cha- 
racter of our Saviour, 47. Treats the sacred records as the pure invention 
and artificial compilement of a self-interested Clergy, 47. Wliat he saith 
concerning ridicule, as the best criterion of truth, examined, 46, <kc. He 
places the obligation to virtue in its being conducive to our happiness, 58. 
Seems to erect such a scheme of virtue as is independent on religion, and 
the belief of a'deitv, 60. His apology for doing so, (50, He fully acknow- 
ledges the connexion there is between religion and virtue, and the great 
influence the former hath upon the latter, 64. 

Smallbrook, Dr. Bishop of St. David’s — His “ Vindication of our Saviour’s Mi- 
racles, in answer to Wools ton," 88. 

Socrates — Censured by Lord Bolingbroke for making the contemplation of God, 
and the abstraction of the soul from corporeal sense, the two offices of 
philosopli} 7 , 303. And for teaching his auditors to endeavour after a con- 
formity to God, 313. Represented by Lord Bolingbroke as the apostle of 
the Gentiles in natural religion as St. Paul was in revealed, 480. He fell in 
with the idolatries of his country, 480. 

Soul of man — Proved to be an immaterial substance distinct from the body, 347, 
&c. The idea of thought not included in the idea of matter, 350. Intellect 
above the mere power of motion and figure, 350. The supposition of 
God’s superadding a power of thinking to a system of matter absurd and 
unpliilosopliical, 350. Lord Bolingbroke’s objections against the immate- 
riality and immortality of the soul answered, 351, ctseq. He hath acknow- 
ledged several things that yield a strong presumption of tlie soul’s immor- 
tality, 353. The soul’s being naturally immortal doth not imply a necessity 
of its existence independent of God, 353. 

Souls of brutes — No argument can be justly drawn from them against the im- 
materiality and immortality of the human soul, 352. 

Spinosa — His argument against miracles, from the immutability of God, shown 
to be inconclusive, 239. He has taken pains to form Atheism into a system, 
62. According to him, every man hath a natural right to do whatever he 
hath power to do, and his inclination prompts him to, 62, ct seq. His 
principles subversive of all virtue, 63. 

Stackhouse, Mr. — His “ Fair State of the Controversy between Mr. Woolston 
and his Adversaries,” 90. 

Stebbing, Dr. — His “Discourse of the Use and Advantage of the Gospel Reve- 
lation/* in answer to the objections of Dr. Tindal, in his “ Christianity as 
old as the Creation, 99. His “ Defence of Dr. Clarke’s Evidences," &c. 
against ditto, 99. 

Stillingflect, Bishop — His “ Origincs Sacrso/ ’ 35. Treated with contempt by 
the author of “ Christianity not founded on Argument," 614. And by Lord 
Bolingbroke, 305. 

Sykes, Dr. — His “Essay on tlie Truth of the Christian Religion in answer to 
Collins, 78. His “True Grounds of the Expectation of the Messiah/' 80. 
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Tenison, Mr., afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury — His “ Creed of Mr. 
.Hobbes examined/' 30. 

Theists, ancient-— Censured by Lord Bolingbrokc for being seduced into a con- 
federacy with the Atheists in acknowledging the present, unequal distribu- 
tions of Divine Providence, 304. And for teaching that God is just and 
good, as well as powerful and wise, 311. And for saying, that God made 
man to communicate happiness to him ; and that he is a lover of mankind, 


Theocracy, Jewish — How to be understood, 342. 433. Did not supersede the 
oflice of the ordinary magistrate, 434. 

Tillotson, Archbishop — ITis argument for the existence of God, from the consent 
of nations, answered by Lord Ilolingbrokc ; yet, in effect., acknowledged 
by him, 310. Charged with flattering human pride, in asserting, that God 
passed by the fallen angels, hut, sent his Son to redeem man, fill. 

Tindal, Dr. Maltliew — His te Christianity as old as the Creation,” 02. A 
general account of his scheme, which is designed to set. aside all revealed 
religion, and to subvert the authority of the Scriptures, 03. Observations 
upon bis scheme, 03, 04, ct scq. The inconsistency of it shown, 95. 
Account of the answers published against him, 03, ct seq. 

Toland, Mr. John — Pond of asserting paradoxes, 33. An admirer of the Pan- 
theistic, i. e. the Spinosan philosophy, 40. His “Amyntor” designed to 
invalidate the authority of the sacred canon of the New Testament, 33. 
Ho gives a catalogue of the spurious Gospels, and writings falsely attri- 
buted to the apostles ; and pretends, that they are of equal authority with 
the prrsen t. Gospels, 33. His great unfairness and disingenuity, *‘13. An- 
swers published against him, 37- 

Tradition That by which the Gospel is transmitted, is to be depended upon, 
-133. 032. 


Traditions — Of several nations conformable, in many instances, to the facts re- 
corded in the Mosaic history, 402, note. 

Trial — U is agreeable to the Dixine wisdom that there should be a state of trial 
and discipline appointed for mankind, filO. 525. 

Trinity — According to Lord Bolingbrokc, a Trinity in the Deity was generally 
acknowledged among the ancient sages of all nations, 5J3. Those that 
hold it not. justly charged with denying the unity of God, 513. 


V. 

Virtue — Not. wholly confined to good a flee lions towards mankind ; but takes in 
proper affections towards the Deity as an essential part of it, (J5. 

Vocux, M. lies. —His "Lottros sur les Miracles/' and his “ Critique G&itfrale 
du Livre tie Mr. do Montgeron/' 250. 


W. 

Wade, Dr.— TTis “ Appeal to the Miracles of Christ for his Mcssinhsliip /’ and 
his “ Demonstration of the Truth and Certainty of Christ's Resurrection /' 
in answer to Woolston, 30. 

Waterlnnd, Dr.— Ills « Scripture Vindicated in answer to lindals “Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation," 03. 

West, Mr.’ Gilbert— An account of his “ Observations on the History and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 153, ct seq. „ . 

Whiston, Mr.— His "Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies; m 
answer to Collins ; and liis “Supplement to it, 7& . „ 

Wliitbv, Dr. Ilis “ Necessity and Usefulness of the Christian Revelation, 18. 

Witnesses for Christianity— All the conditions requisite to make any testimony 
credible, concurred in them, and that in the highest degree, 245—251. 

Wollaston Mr. — Severe and contemptuous censure passed upon him by Lord 
Rolingbroke, 304. Represented as a learned lunatic, 305. He supposes 
that the soul is clothed with a fine material vehicle when it leaves the body, 

Woolston Mr.— His “ Discourses on our Saviour's Miracles," 82. His gross 
* 3 n 
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scurrility, 83. His false quotations, and misrepresentations of the ancient 
fathers, 83. His disingenuity and prevarication, 82. Remarks on the 
account he gives of several of Christ’s miracles, 83. The answers published 
against, him, 88, et seq. 

Worship — Lord llolingbrokc seems to deny that any external worship is required 
by the law of nature, 370. Revelation necessary to instruct us in the 
right manner of divine worship, 370. Neglect of public worship inexcus- 
able in professed Christians, 061. 

Z. 

Zeal, preposterous kind of — For propagating infidelity — not to be accounted for 
upon anv principles of good sense or sound policy, 672. 

Zealots among the Jews — Their fury not justly chargeable on the law of Moses, 
445. Nor properly authorized by the instances of Pliincas and Mattathias, 
447. 
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Hall’s (Rev. Robert) Select Theological Works. 12mo 0 3 8 

Halyrurton’b Theological Works. 8vo 0 14 0 

Hann am’s Pulpit Assistant. New Edition. 8vo 0 12 0 

Hawkxr’s (Rev. Robert) Poor Man’s Morning Portion and Evening 

Portion. 8vo 0 15 0 

Henry (Rev. M.) Life of the Rev. P. Henry, enlarged by Williams. 

Imperial 8vo 0 7 6 

Hervey’s T'HEROn and Aspasia. Svo 0 10 6 

Meditations and Contemplations. Svo 0 5 0 

Hill’s (Rev. Rowland) Village Dialogues. 34th Edition. 12mo 0 4 0 

Howe’s (Rev. TO Works, as Published during his Life. Portrait from 

the Original Picture by Sir P. Lely. 3 vols. 8vo 17 0 

Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. 8vo 0 14 0 

Laws of Christ respecting Civil Obedience, &c. 8vo 0 16 0 

Leighton’s (Archbishop) Lectures, Theological, &o. 12mo 0 2 6 

Lowth'b (BishopV^brmons. By Hall. 8vo 0 12 0 

Mason on Sblf-Knowlbdgn. 32mo 0 2 0 

Mason's Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God. 8vo 0 7 0 

Massillon’s See moms, .New Edition. 8vo 0 6 0 

Morn’s (Hannah) Practical Piety. 32mo 0 2 6 

Morning Exercises at Cripplxgatn, and Gilks-in-the-Fields. New 

Edition, by*. NicsbLi. 6 vols. 8?# 3 14 0 

Moiauwoi's Ecclnsiastical History. 2 vols. Svo..'... 1 t 0 



TheotegyaadacoUgUgtloaimatory, oonttauad. 


Nelson?* Fasts and Festivals of the Churgh of England. 8vo 

Olnet Hymns. By Cowper and Newton. 32mo 

Orton’s (Rev. Job) Practical Works. 2 vols. 8vo 

Palsy’s Works, with Notes and Illustrations by Paxton. 5 vols. 8vo 

Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion. i8mo .» 

Pearson on the Creed. A New Edition, by Nichols. 8vo 

Pitman’s Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. 2 vols. 8vo 

Second Course. 2 vols. 8yo ; 

Porteus's (Bishop) Lectures on St. Matthew*. 8vo 

Pulpit (The British) 6 vols. 8vo. (Scarce) 

Quarles’s Divine and Moral Emblems. Square 32mo 

. School op toe Heart. Square 32 mo 

Roberts’s Oriental Illustration of the Scriptures. 8vo 

Robinson’s Scripture Characters. 8vo .....*. 

Romaine’s Theological Works. 8vo 

Rowe's Devout Exercises of the Heart. 32mo 

Scott’s (Rev. Thomas) Theolooical Works. (Chiswick.) 12mo 

Simpson’s Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writings. 12mo 

South’s Sermons and Posthumous Works. 4 vols. 8vo 

Spring's Obligations of tiie World to the Bible. 32mo 

Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God. By Dr. Clarke. 2 vols. 12mo 

The Sabbath School as it should be. Royal 32mo 

Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher. Royal 32mo 

Wake's (Bishop) Genuine Apostolical Epistles. 12mo 

Warden’s System of Revealed Religion. By Nichols. 8vo 

Watts's Psalms and Hymns. 64mo. Pocket Edition 

Scripture History. 12mo 

Hopeful Youth falling short of Heaven. 18mo 

— — Guide to Prayer. 32mo 

Death and Heaven. 32mo 

Wesley’s Sermons. By Drew. 2 vols. 8vo 

Wheatly on the Book of Common Prayer. 8vo 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity. 32mo 

Williams’s Christian Preacher. By Jackson. 12mo 

Witsius on the Covenant between God and Man. 2 vols. 8vo 
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CHEMISTRY. NATURAL HI8T0RY. BOTANY. MEDICINE. &0. 


Abercrombie’s Pocket Gardener’s Ca- 
lendar. 18mo, 2s. 

Bertuollet on Dyeing. By Ure. 8vo, 

12f. , v 

Best’s Art of Angling.' ' 82m o, 2 s . 6 a . 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. 8 vo, 7s. 6 cL 
Chemical Recreations. Now Edition, 
By Griffin. 18iuo, 7s. 6 d. 

Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoolo- 
gical Society. 222 Cuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 21 a. 
Graham ’s Domestic Medicine. 8vo, 1 6 s . 
Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. New 

. Edition. 8vo. 11. 10/ 

Huber’s Observations on the Honey- . 
Bee. 12mo, 6 a. 


Mawe’s Every Man ihs own Gardener. 
12rao, 6 a. 

Natural History of Insects. Cuts. 2 
vols. 18mo, 10a. 

Normandy’s Introduction to Rose’s 
Chemistry, for the Use of Students. Svo. 9a. 
Rose’s Practical Treatise of Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. Normandy. 2 volt. Svo. 
I 1/. 14a. 

Rydge’s Veterinary Surgeon’s Manual, 

4th Edition. 12mo, 6a. 

Thomson's Inorganic Chemistry. 2 vols. 

8 vo, U . 5a. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
By Lady Dover. 12mo, 3a. 6d. 


GENERAL ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


ABBOTT'S HOARY HEAD and the VALLEY | 
BELOW. 32m o, 2 a. 64. 

HARROW'S HISTORY of the MUTINY of the 
BOUNTY. ISmo, is . 

BLAIR'S LECTURES on RHETORIC, and 
BELLES LETTRES; with Introduction by 
Dale. Svo, 10a. 

BOOK of TRADES, or PARENT'S GUIDE 
(Tegg's). Svo, 8a. 

BUCK'S ANECDOTES, Moral, Religious, and 
Entertaining. 12mo* 5 a. 

BUCKS'S HARMONIES and SUBLIMITIES of 
NATURE. 3 vote Svo, I/, lie. 64. 

BtJCKE'S RUINS of ANCIENT CITIES, 2 vote 

)0a. 


BULWER’S ATHENS. 2 vote. Svo, U Ua. 64. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
New Edition; with the Latin quotations trans- 
lated. Plates, 8vo, 8a. 64. 

BYRON GALLERY. 36 Plates, 4to. Cloth, U. Os. 
a — Morocco, 21 2a. 

CAMPBELL'S PHILOSOPHY of RHETORIC. 
Svo, 9a. ’ 

CHILD'S (Mm) FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. New 
Edition, 32100, 2 a. 

CHILD'S (Mm) FAMILY NURSE. Companion 
to the above. 12mo, 3a. 64 
CHILD'S (Mm) MOTHER'S .BOOR. Jttm, U 



COLERIDGES SIX MONTHS' RESIDENCE 
in the VEST INDIES. 18mo, 5s. 

Common sense for common people. By 

MabtoDoyds. ISmo, Is. 

COPLEY'S (Esther) COMPREHENSIVE KNIT- 

. TING BOOK. Engravings, Oblong 8vo. 7 a 6 d. 

COWPER’8 LIFE and WORKS. By GnimHAtr*. 

8 vola tamo, U 4#. * 

— Imperial 8ro, 15s. 

POEMSL By Oinnam. ISmo. 4#. 

I too, plates, 8#. 

CROKER'S FAIRY LEGENDS, &c., OF THE 
SOUTH OF IRELAND. 1 mm. 5*. 

CURTI8*S SIMPLICITY OF LIVING AND 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 1 too, 6 a 6#. 

DEFOE’S NOVEL8 and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 80 vola ltoo. Separately at 6 a 

Robinson Crusoe, complete, 2 toIa— Life and Ad- 
ventures of Captain Singleton.— Fortune! and 
Misfortunes of the famous Moll Flanders.— Life 
and Adventures of Colond Jack. — Memoirs of a 
Cavalier.— New Voyage round the World.— Me- 
moirs of Captain Carleton and Mrs. Davies. — 
History of the Plague ; and the Consolidator. — 
History of the Devil— Roxana ; or, the Fortu- 
nate Mistress.— A System of Magie.— History and 
Reality of Apparitions— Religious Courtship, 
with an Appendix.— Family Instructor, complete, 

8 vola — Complete English Tradesman, 8 vote. — 
Memoirs of Duncan Campbell— Life, Ac. 

DIARY oCan AMERICAN PHYSICIAN, 38mo, 2i. 

DOUCE’S ILLUSTRATION of SHAKSPEARE, 1 
40 Engravings. 8?o, 14a. 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS, VERSE. 6 vola ltoo. 

U 10a. 

EMERSON'S (R. Waldo) ESSAYS, ORATIONS, i 
and LECTURER ltoo, 8a. 6 <i. 

ENFIELD'S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, Svo, 
14 a 

EPHRAIM HOLDING’S DOMESTIC AD- 
DRESSER 32mo, 2a. 

FERGUSON’S LECTURES on MECHANICS, 
Ac. B vo, 10a. 

FOX’S BOOK of MARTYRS. By Milnks. Svo, 
15a. 

FAMILY LIBRARY, THE, IN EIGHTY VOL8. 
Sold separately at 6 a 


Life of Buonaparte, 2 vola— Life of Alexander the 
Great.— Lives of British Artiste, 6 vola — History 
of the Jews, 8 Vote— Insects, 8 vo&^Court and 
Camp of , Buonaparte.— Life and Voyages of 
CdfambaA^-Life of Nelson, by femthey.— Lives 
of British Physicians.— History of British India, 
4 vols — Demonology and Witchcraft, by Scott— 
Lifeadli Travels of Bruce/ -Voyages of Colum- 
bus’s Cora pa uions. — Venetian. History, 8 vola. — 
History at the Anglo-Saxon*.— Lives of Scottish 
Worthies, 3 vota— Tour in South Holland.— Life 


of Sir Isaac- Newton.— Mutiny of the Bounty. 
— Reformation in England.— Lander’s Travels 
in Africa. 3 vola— Salmagundi, by Washington 
Irving. — Trials of Charles I. and the Regicides. 
—Brewster's Natural Magic.— Life of Peter the . 
Great— Six Months in the West Indies.— Sketch- 
Book, by * Irving, 8 vola— Tytler’s General 
History, 6 vola— Craker’s Fairy Legends — Me- 


Wcsley's Philosophy, a vola— Seguris Narrative 
of Napoleon's Expedition to Russia, t vote.— 
Life or All Pacha -Llvas of Banditti and Bob- 
bers— Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and 
OnMtejr—BteiPfe? «f *e JSaattlfe— History of 
Gustavos Adolph ua — Chrootetes of London 
Bridge— Life or Duka of Marlboroii^t— Ufe of 


*-U»of Mshtost Fcsttand SaEterfag, g vote. 
-Eustace’s Clastic* Mr toltaly^vete^-Ures 


HISTORY of the MUTINY nt the NORE. By W. 
J. Nxauc. ltoo, 6 a o-. 

HONE’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. Nntaamn Cuta 
3 vote. Svo, 17a 

— TABLE-BOOK. 8vo, 8a 6rf. 

YEAR-BOOK. Svo, 8s. Ad 

HOLLAND’S DOMESTIC COOKEBY. ltoo. 8a 
HO WARD’S BEAUTIES of BYRON. lSmo,3a6rf. 

IRVING’S (WASHINGTON) SKETCH-BOOK. 
8 vola 18mo, 10s. 

K AIMES’S ELEMENTS of CRITICISM. 8vo. 7a 
LANGHOBNE’S PLUTARCH LIVES. Svo 6s. 
LAVATfiR on PHYSIOGNOMY. 400 Cuta 8vo,l2s 
Abridged. ISmo. 

Platea 8a 

LE LAND’S VIEW of DEISTICAL WRITERS. 
By Edmonds. 8vo, 12s. 

LIVE and LET LIVE. By Mias Skdowick. 32mo. 
2s. 6 d. 

LOCKE'S ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. Svo, 7*. 

MANUAL of ASTROLOGY. New Edition. By 
Rawabl. Svo, 5a 

MASON’S TREATISE on SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
Stoo, 2s. 

MEMOIRS of JOHN SHIPP, ltoo, Sr. 6 £ 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. By 8» Eon- 
row Barnesa. Svo, ISs. 

POETICAL WORKBL ISmo, St. 6 <L 

PARADISE LOST. ISmo, 8s. 

MICBELL’8 RUINS OF MANY LANDS. Svo. 
3s. Gd. 

MORE'S (Hannah) TALES for the COMMON 
PEOPLE. 33mo, 2a 6dL 

STORIES FOR THE MID- 
DLE RANKS. Stoo, 2s. 6dL 

8EARCH A ESSAYS, 2s. 6 d. 
- FEMALE EDUCATION. 

ltoo, 3s. 

NARRATIVES of PERIL end SUFFERING. 

By DAvxxroBT. 2 vola ISmo, 10s. 

OWEN’S BOOK of ROADS. ISmo, 2s. 
PATTERSON'S BOOK of ROADS. 8vo, 18s. 
PERKIN'S TREATISE on HABERDASHERY 
18mo, 4s. 

PHILOSOPHY of COMMON SENSE. S8m*8a 
POST CAPTAIN; or, The WOODEN WALLS 
WELL MANNED. Royal SSmo, 8s. 8d. 
REID’S ESSAY on the ACTIVE POWBR8 of 
MAN, an fnqniry Into the Human Blind ; Essay 
on Quality, Me. Svo, IS s. 

SCOTT’S LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. ISmo, 6a 

MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 

BORDER. Svo, 7s. 6A 

BHAKSPE ARB'S DRAMATIC WORKS. Dia- 
mond Edition. Pcpt. Svo, 7s. 

SIGOURNEY’S LETTERS to MOTHERSL 18m* 
2s. 

SIMPSON and WISE’SREADIE ST RECKONER 
ever invented, ltoo, Ar. 

SKETCHES of IMPOSTURE, DECEPTION, 
and CREDULITY. ISmo, 6s. 

SPECTATOR (The). With Uvea of the Authora 
svo, 18a 

STANFIELD’S COAST SCENERIES* Plates, 
Royal 8v* Cloth, I8s. 

— 40 Platea 

4te, drib, |i«r. 
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STEWART'S (Dugald) PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. New Edition, with the Latin 
Quotations translated. 8vo, 10* 64. 
THOMSON’S (James) POETICAL and DRA- 
MATIC WORKS, with Life by Murdock, and 
Notes by Nichols, 7 Illustrations from Drawings 
by J. Gilbert, and Engraved on Steel by Great- 
bach. Fcp. 8vo, 7* 

^ Seasons, and Castle of Indolence. 

THREE EXPERIMENTS of LIVING. 32mo, 2s. 
TODD'S STUDENT’S MANUAL. 32m0, 3s. 

LECTURES to CHILDREN. Mmo, 2s. 

- TRUTH MADE 81MPLE. 38 mo, 8a 

SIMPLE SKETCHES. 32mo,2s. 

TREASURY of WIT and ANECDOTE. Royal 
38mo t 8s. 64. 

TRIALS of CHARLES the FIRST and the REGI- 
CIDES. 18 mo, 5a 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST. 94ta* m 
VOCAL COMPANION, or SINGER'S OWN 
Book lamo, a#. 64. 

WARTON’S HISTORY. of ENGLISH POETRY 
New Edition. 8 vole. 8vo, If. 16s. 

WATTS on the IMPROVEMENT of the* MlND, 
ttiso, 2s. 4 ' ' 1 ' 

WESLEY ANA: a Selection from Wesley's Writings. 

WESLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Ry 
Robbkt Mud in. Svols. ISmo, 13s. 

WESLEY FAMILY. By Dk. A. Clarkb. 9 vols. 
18a 

WONDERS of HUMAN NATURE. 18mo, As. 
YOUNG ENTHUBIAST in HUMBLE LIFE. 
8mo, 2s. 64. 

YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, 
DEATH, and IMMORTALITY. 18mo, 2s. ' 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 12th edition, 
with numerous Notes, by Dr. Boyd. 12mo, 7s. 

JESCHYLUS, a New Translation. ISmo, 6s. 

JESOP'S FABLES. (Chiswick.) 32rao.3s.64. 

AIKIN ft BARBAULD'S EVENINGS at HOME 
18mo, 4s. 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Dymock. 18roo, 7s. 

ALEXANDER the GREAT, Life of By Rev. J. 
Williams. ISmo, 6a, 

ALDER80N*8 ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXER- 
CISES. 18mo, Is. 

ANTHON’S HOMER’S ILIAD, Pint Three Books. 
By Dr. Da vine. l2mo, 7#.. 64. 

ANTHON’S VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES and 
GEORGIC8, See. By Nichols. l2mo, roan, 6s. . 

ANTHON’S VIRGIL’S AENEID. By Txollopk. 
lgmo, 7s. 64. 

ANTHON'S HORACE, with English Notes. By 
Dr. Boyd. 12mo, 7s. 64. 

ANTHON'S SALLUST, with English Notes. By 
Dr. Boyd. 12rao, 6s. 

ANTHON’8 CICERO’S ORATIONS, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By Dr. Boyd, 12mo, 6s. 

ANTHON’S GREEK READER, with English 
Notes. By Dr. Boyd. 12mo, 7s. 64. 

ANTHON'S CJESAR’S COMMENTARIES, with 
Maps and Plates. 12mo, 6s. 

ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Dr. Major, 
King's College. 19m©, 4s. 

ANTHON’S GREEK PROSODY. By Dr. Major, 
King's College. 12mo, 2s. 64. 

ANTHON’S LATIN GRAMMAR. By Rev, W. 
Hayss, King's College; 12mo, 4s. 

BALDWIN’S ROME. 12m©, 3s. 64L 

BALDWIN’S GREECE. ISmo, 3s. 6 d. 

BALDWIN'S PANTHEON of the HEATHEN 
DEITIES. 12mo, 4s. 64. 

BALDWIN'S FABLES. Cuts. 12mo,4s. 

BARROWS PETER the GREAT. 18mo, 6s. 

BUCHANAN’S TECHNOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY. ISmo, 7s. 

BUFFON.-NOUVEAUX MORCEAUX CHOI- 
&m DE BUFFON. ISmo, 2s. 64. 

BURGESS’S (Bishop) HEBREW ELEMENTS. 


ISmo, 6s. 

BURGESS’S (Bishop) RUDIMENTS of HE- 
BREW GRAMMAR. ISmo, 7a 
BOHNYOASTLE’S SCHOOL BOOKS. Edited 


by Rev. E. CL Tysov, via. : — 

Arithmetic, 3a 64. ' Key to Algebra, 4s. 6d- 

Key to ditto, 4s. 64. Introduction, to Meosu- 

Iutfoduction to Algo- ration, 4s. 
bra, 4a , Key to Mensmutkm, dr. 

CA MP BELL’S LIVES of the BRITISH ADMI- 
RALS, and NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. Engravings. *2 mo, <La 64L 

CARPENTER’S DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES. Mm&Jt.S* . 

CHEMICAL RECREATIONS. .New Edition. 

by (Him*. ISmo, ft. 64. _ 

CICERO.— SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. - 

to the HOLY BIBLE, BMi tr.; « ’ ’ •- 


CR ABB’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 

CREAM of SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE; a 
Note-Book of General Information. ISmo, 3s. 

DAVENPORT’S WALKER'S DICTIONARY 
In Miniature. 18rao, 6s. 

DEMO STHENES — AEMOXORNOYS OTAintllKOI 
KAI 2YMBOYAEYTIKOI. Textus apposltU est 
Lectio Reiskiana. Svo. 3s. 64. 

DUNCAN'S (Rev. Dr.) HEBREW LEXICON 
and GRAMMAR. 18mo, 7s. 

ELLIS’S LATIN EXERCISES. New Edition, 
by Weight. 12mo, 3s. 64. 

ENFIELD’S SPEAKER 12mo,3s. 64. 

ENFIELD'S PROGRESSIVE SPELLING- 
BOOK. New Edition. l2mo. Is. 34. 

EUCLID.— The Elements of Euclid, via.: — the 
First 14 Books, together with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth. From the text of Dr. Simsov*- By 
WILLIAM RUTHKEFOBD, F.R.A.S. 18lUOi 6s. 

FINDLAY’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Royal Svo. 30 Maps. Coloured, 1 8s, 

OUTLINE MAPS. 4to, 5s. 

ANCIENT ATLAS, according to the 

latest Discoveries. Royal 8vo, Coloured, 12s. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. 17 Maps. 4to, 5a 

FRENCH (the) INTERPRETER, or PRONOUN- 
CING GRAMMAR, by Dufief. Square. Is.. 64. 

FRENCH CLASSICS for SCHOOLS. Edited by 
VSNTOOOXAO. 18 mo, via. : — 

Nouveau x Morceaux ' Oholx des Contes Mo- 
Choisls de Buffo®. raux de MarmonteL 
8s. 64. 2s. ,64. 

La ChaumBre Inaieime. Histoire “ de Pierre te 
Sr. Pibubb. 8s. 64. . Grand. Voutairb. 6s. 

Pensees de Pascal. 8s. 64. 

GEOGRAPHY and-HISTORY. By a Lady. NeW 
Edition, by Weight. 12mo, 4s. 64. 

GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition by Whight. 18mo, 3s,64. 

GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY, KEY TO. 18mo> 

GRUSBBACH'S NOVUM TESTAMENfUM 
GRACE. Glasguaa. 8s. '• 

GUTHRIE'S GEOGRAPHICAL. gfSTjORf- 
CAL, and COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR. By 
R A. Dayrhtobt. Witli numerous Maps. 
ISmo, 6s. 

HOLLINGS’S LIFE of GU8TA VU9 . ADOL- 
PHUS, Surnatoed the Great, King of Sweden, 
ISAo, 6s. 

HOLLINGS’S LIFE of MARCUS TULLIUS. CI- 
CERO. ISmo, 6s. 

NOMER’S (Rev. P.) INTRODUCTION to the 
GREEK TONGUE. 18roo, 4S. ■ 

HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. A New Edition. 
By Ruthiefo&d. * Svo, 18s. 

KEY TO 

HUTTON'S MATHEMATICAL RECREA- 
TIONS. By Kiddle. 8vo, 18t. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. (Pocket 

JONES’S SHERIDAN'S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. •**«*««*• - 



& ftohool Books, eoatmusd. 


JOYCE'S INTRODUCTION to tlie ARTS and | 
SCIENCES. ISmo, 2«. 6 d. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 12mo, 

gf, 6i 

KEITH on the USE of the GLOBES. New Edi- 
tion, by’ Wright. ISmo, 6#. 6 rf. 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
ByPAKKs. l8mo,„7#. 

LENNIE'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. 18mo, Is. 6 d. 

LIVY— EXCERPTA EX LIVIO CUM J. B. L. 
CREVIERII NOTIS INTEGRIS ALIORUM- 
QTJE SELRCTI88IMIS IN USUM SCHOLA- 
RUM. ISmo, 4#. 

MAD AN'S JUVENAL. 2 vols. 8vo, 14#. 
MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS QUESTIONS. 12rao, 4#. Gd. 
MAYOR'S SPELLING BOOK. 12roo, Is. 
MEADOWS’S ITALIAN and, ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 18mo, 7t. 

MEADOWS'S FRENCH and ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. 18rao, 7s. 
MEADOWS'S SPANISH and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 18mo,7#. 

MEADOWS’S NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
18mo, U 6 d. 

MEADOWS'S NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Demy 8vo, 3«. Gd. 

MORRISON'S BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo. 8 s. 
MURRAY'S (Lindley) SCHOOL-BOOKS. Edited 
by Tyson, viz. :— 

Engliah Gram. 4#. English Reader. 12mo, 

■ — (Abridged). 4#. 

ISmo, la Introduction to the Eng- 

— ... . — Exercises. lish Reader. 1 2mo, 2s. 

ISmo, 2a 6 <L Grammar and Exerciser. 

Key to the Exercisea By Gabtley. 18mo, 
13mo»2#.' 6d 2#. 

PARLEY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Sq.4# Gd. 
PARLEY'S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. 

PARLEY’S TALES about ANIMALS. Sq., 7a 6d 
PARLEY'S TALES about GREECE. Sq.,4* Gd. 
PARLEY’S TALES about ROME. Sq. 4a Gd. 
'ABLET'S MYTHOLOGY of GREECE. Sq., 

Ki ASE*S COURSE of PRACTICAL GEOME- 
fi TRY. 12mo, 2i. 


PERRIN'S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. By Wrioht. ISmo, la Gd. 

I PERRIN'S FRENCH FABLES. 12mo, 2a Gd. 

PERRIN'S FRENCH SPELLING BOOK. By 
Wbiout. 12mo, 2s. 

PINDARI CARMINA. By Heyne. 32mo, 4a 

PINNOCK’S ENGLAND. New Edit. ISmo, 5s. Gd. 

POPH AM'S CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. IHmo, 9<f. 

! POTTER'S ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. By 
I Boyd. 12mo, 9a 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY of LATIN SYNO- 
NYMES. 8vo,7a 

ROBINSON'S GREEK & ENGLISH LEXICON 
of the NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

, SEPTUAGINT (The) GREEK. 2 volg. 32mo, 12#. 

SIMSON'S EUCLID. By Rutiiehford. 18rao, 5#. 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE of LORD NELSON. The 
I Eighth Edition. 18mo, 5s. 

\ SPELLING by DICTATION. A series of Progres- 
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